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TO THE PUBLIC. 

The present is a reading generation. But our read- 
ing: is principally of the periodical kind, consisting of 
the new^s and politics of the day, of isolated scraps of 
fiterature and science, of tales, anecdotes, poetry, &c. 
intermingled in one confused mass ; insomuch that it is 
extremely difficult to recollect what one has been read- 
ing, after having poured for an hour or more over these 
eptiemerals of the day. Hence, although we are a 
reading generation, we are, so far as substantial know- 
ledge IS concerned, a very superficM one. 

To remedy this state of things, it becomes necessary 
o adapt means to the nature of tne case. The literary 
aste of the day beipg of this periodical character, we 
can hardly expect, whatever may be the ease with tke 
|>ir, to turn the attention of the million^ in any great 
degree, to the perusal of books. Indeed, such is the 
DdisineBS of life, such the constitution of society, that 
few hare leisure to read the thousands of volumes \yhich 
comprise what is denominated general or universal 
knowledge; whence we perceive at once the necessity 
Hot condensing this diffuse mass to a size within their 

This task we now assume. We take it upon as to 
jansack the archives of history ; to plunge into the depths 
of antiquiry ; to pry into the arcana of science : to cull 
the ffowers of literature ; to rummage the whdie world 
of intellieenee; and to present to those who may favor 
OS with their ratronage. the result of our researches and 
labors in oar little weekly sheet ; thus fumisbiag them 
with the substance of that general knowled^ without 
which oneeaimot properly be denominated an intelligent 
man. To do this the more effectually, we shall avail 
ourselves of the assistance of several hterery and scien- 
tific gentlemen of our aeqiiaintance: and, in addition to 
thaSf'We tryst thai erery friend of the work will furnish 
OS with all that is valuable and rare which may fall in 
Hit war; that comes properly within tbte seope of a 



the kind. 
Sereralperiodieals of a kindred character are already 

Kished in Europe, and obtain an immense circulation. 
le is one in France that has, we believe, a hundred 
iho«sand snbseribetB, and another in England, a weekly 



paper about the size of ours, that has a circulatioi^ by 
subscription and sale, of more than two hundred thoa- 
sand copies ! This latter named periodical is issued 
under high auspices. It is published by the " Society 
for the diffusion of Useful Knowledge," of which Loid 
Brougham is chairman. Thus We perceive, that men 
of the first intellect, and of the highest station, d^em 
the objeot we have in view, and the very mode of accoEH 
plishing it, sufficientlv momentous to claim the sanction 
qf their names^ and tne benefit of their services. Such 
facts shoWy that there is a demand fdr knowledge in the. 
community which books cannot^ and which common 
periodicals do not, satisfy — books, on account of their 
bulk and number, which prevent their being gl^ner&lly 
read ; and periodicals, on account of the manner in 
*which they are generally conducted, as already men- 
tioned. " 

The work which we have now commenced is designed 
to meet the wants of the American conm»mit¥ ift'tiMs 
respect. And this we flatter oiirselvcs it will do the 
more effeetually, from the adoption on our part of a 
syftematic plan vfhiehvr^ do not find in any other work 
of the kind, either Eurc^ean or American; which plan 
is this : to treat general knowledge as a syhtemj to divide 
it into its varioos departments, assigning a due psepo**- 
tion of our paper to as many orthem as can be inserted 
at a time^ and continuing the same from mnnbeir to 
number till siifficient shall have been inserted relatite 
thereto ; when each subject, on its becoming ezhaustted, 
will give place to the introduction of a new onOi and 
so onward, till the whole circle shall have been ran, 
and the system completed* 

A remark here relative to the cuts which appear in 
the Work ; whieh is, that they are not for mere embel- 
lishment, as some may suppose, but that they serve to 
ffive clearer ideas of the things described, and are there- 
fore valuiMe, as well as pleasing. And we will just 
add, that they render the work as expensive as one of 
twice its size without them. We hope^ therefore, that > 
the pnhtic, who are furnished with so coHiyu paper %t 
so cAsap a raltj wiU in letam affl)rd ns a most liberal ' 
patronagei and ttuis eostaia us in our ardaoos ettlec^ 
prise. 

.... .... •«* i 
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HISTORY. 

Ths first, the most interesting, and the most instmc- 
tive branch of general knowledge, is history. It may be 
nmked first, because it is first in order of time, being co« 
eval with the world itself; the most interesting, becanse 
it gives a view nfaUevetUM in allugeSt and is in itself a 
systMn of general knowledge of tfupa$t; and the most 
instrujtive, beeause it teaches the result of the erperjence 
of all gmerations. . We fee! a lively interest in passing 
events, because they relate to our species. We are con- 
tinually receiving fresh instruction by the experience of 
others, or by our own. Much more, then, have we reason 
to feel an interest in history, which relates not to one 
generation, but to a hundred ; and much wider the range 
of experimental knowledge to be derived from its records, 
than from the short term of th^ee score years and ten. 
Its tendency is, to expand the mind ; to give it an en> 
larf^ed view of human nature ; thereby divesting it of 
prejudice and sectional feeling, and preparing it to look 
at things in their proper aspect. A knowledge of history 
is likewise indispensable to the understanding of alhisiona 
which abound in books, and in writings of almost eveiy 
description, and which are continually made in ordinaiy 
conversation. It is also requiste, to enable one to under- 
stand the meaning of numerous paintings, engravings, 
statues, &c. In short, without a general knowledge of 
history, no one can properly claim to be considered in- 
telligent. But what is of still greater consequence, in the 
estimation of a believer in Divine Providence, is, that in 
the history of nations, he discovers the dealings of that 
Providence in its righteous retributions, as frequently 
exhibited in their signal chastisement and total subvenion. 

Having thus premised, we will next consider the sources 
whence historians derive the materials for their works, in 
order to csccrtaiu what degree of credit should be attached 
to them. 

Were one to write a general history, he would of course 
give few if any events on his own testimony, as he could 
have witnessed few himself. His course would be, to 
draw the materials for his work from sources rtceivtd as 
nuthontic-^irom admitted history already published; 
froni public records, public nionuments, imd public 
institutions, and from antique coins, medals, inscriptions, 
^ic The history from which he would draw would 
itself have been drawn from received history extant at 
least at the time of his writing, and from the other sour- 
ces already mentioned. The prior historian would have 
drawn his from a prior, and he from a prior, and so on. 
£ach historian would of course be the original register 
ofoweuU conUmporarymikhimselft which, to be received 
by the generation living at the time, would, in its general 
features, necessarily be correct ; for no writer could im- 
pose greo^ fiction on a community as fact that, had it 
occurred, must have taken place before their own eyes. 

From the foregoing considerations we perceive, that 
we have good grounds for confidence in what is now 
recognised by the civilised world as history. It has come 
dqwn to us from historian to historitm, accumulating new 
facts in ito progress, each generation transmitting it, as 
received, to a succeeding one. and setting its seal of con- 
firooation to the additions made iu its own day. It is true, 
that, in a dark age, when men do not investigate, but re- 
ceive .things on trust, fables are sometimes foisted into 
nistory, and obtain for a time. But no sooner is the 
darkuMi dispelled, than their falsity is detected, and they 
are discarded. Thus was it with the fables of antiquity. 
They were formerly interwoven with the history of nations. 
They had their day. But when brought to the rigid 
test of investigation, they were rejected; while well sus- 
tained history was received, and has been transmitted to 
our times. 

The great leading features of histwy can never be 
obhtented. They are graven on the tablet of man's 
memory, and handed down from father to son from ge- 
neration to generation. They are traced on the canvass 
of time in baes deep and indelible. Ages upon ages 



have pasMd away, and they remain the same. Thus 
will they continue till time shall be no more. When 
wiH mankind cease to remember the mighty dead who, 
when living, filled the world with the terrour of their 
names? When will they forget the Macedonian? the 
Roman? the Corsican? Never! while memory retains 
her seat. Never! while human natuA remains un- 
changed. ' Tis a moralf * tis an dMvU impossibility, that 
a tooHd of intHHgtnt beittgs sfaonld ever cease to rscolieet 
suci^ individuals, or their famed achievements Now, 
in looking back through the vista of past ages, we find, 
beyond a certain period, a blank, a void, a barren waste. 
We extend our inquiries beyond that period ; we adc who 
were the Alexanders, the Caesars, the Napoleons ; what 
were the wars, the battles, the conquests; where were 
the Babylons, the Romes, the Parises, of those far distant 
days? No responding note comes back to tell ns. All 
is silent as the tomb ! 

Reasoning then from an^dogy, we conclude there tpen 
none ; or, in other words, that the human race did not 
then exist, and that Jiistory is not of verv ancient date. 
And, in confirmation of this idea, we find that, notwith- 
standing the increasing nature of popukition, and the 
progressive nature of human improvement, the earth it 
yet but partially inhabited, and the improvements of so- 
ciety are m a very imperfect state ; showing that man 
cannot long have inhabited the earth, or been in existence 
to improve his condition. And a further confirmation 
still, is to be found in the geological appearances of the 
earth, which show that the globe itself has not long ex- 
bted in its present condition. 

These united facts lead to the inevitable conclusion* 
that the authentic history of the world cannot be of very 
high date. This being understood, the reader will be the 
better prepared to receive with due confidence what wilt 
appear to be the fact on examining history itself: viz. that 
the human race, so far from being eternal, as some sup- 
pose, have existed but a few thousand years. In all this, 
it is not our intention to enter into a theological discussion 
of the su^ect. Ours is not designed as a theological 
paper. We shall not meddle with theology at all, save 
where it is inseparably connected with subjects properly 
within our province, as in the present instance ; and even 
then, we shall say as little in that respect as is compatible 
with the full and faithful discharge of the duty we have 
undertaken — the presentation of our readers with a regn* 
lar system of general knowledge. 



MYTHOLOGY. 



Closxlt connected with the subject of History it 
that of Mythology. Mythology b the fabulous history 
of the heathen gods and goddesses, which have been wor- 
shipped by heathen nations in various countries, and in 
difierent ages. Of course, a knowledge of this subject 
IS useless tn itself; but, like historv, it is absolutely in* 
dispensable to the understanding of numerous allusione 
of classic writers, and many statues, pictures, &c. No 
man can write a classic style who is ignorant of Mytho- 
logy* ^ his other attainments what they may ; and, what 
is a greater disadvantage still, no one, without snch 
knowledge, can fully realise the beau^f and meaning of 
many words in his own language, which have been intro- 
duced into it from what are denominated 'the learned 
languages. Trivial then as mythology may at first 
thought appear, it ^11 be found, on examination, to be a 
very important branch of knowledge. Nor will it hardly 
fail to suggest to the Christiaa a eomnarison between 
heathenism and his own religbn most mvourable to the 
latter. 

The causes to wiiich idolatry has been attributed are 
these:—!. The admiration of distinguished men by the 
ignorant populace; which admiraHim grew by degrees 
into adoratUnu 2. The abject homage of the people to 
their princes, which led them to rear altars, and tof>]ace 
thereon theur imagee, to which they ofiered incense, and 
this sometimes while they were living. Henfce the trane- 
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Itkm wm easy aad mtiml lo come at length to regard 
them as gotn, and te embelKsh their biographies with 
fable. 3. A diirat for immortal fame, which induced 
•ome toleave behind them their effigies, which in process 
of time came to be adored. 

The inventor of idolatry is said to have been Ninns, 
the first Assyrian monarch, who erected a statue in ho- 
riotrr of Belus, his sire, who was the founder of the city 
and empire of Babylon. To this statue he required the 
people to pay the same reverence as they would to Belus 
tf living. He likewise made it the sanctuary of the 
wretch^, and ordained, that if at any time an offender 
aboold fly to it, it should not be lawful to force him 
away to punishment. This procured for the deceased 
prince so great a degree of veneration, that he was at 
length regarded as more than man, and consequently 
was deified, under the title of Jupiter according to some, 
or, as others say, Saturn of Babylon, where was erected 
to his honour by his son a most magnificent temple. 
This heathen deity was the Bd mentioned in scripture. 

The mythology most important in a literary point of 
view, is that of the ancient Greeks and Romans. This 
mvthology is introduced into all classic poetry. Almost 
all modem poets, orators, and writers, frequently allude 
to it. Painters have depicted and sculptors chiselled its 
various characters. So that, to the man ignorant of this 
branch of mythology, much of poetry, of oratory, of 
writing, of painting, of statuary, would be unintelligible. 
We shall thcrfore commence with this branch, and like- 
wise give it more in detail than any other portion of 
mythology. 

The Greeks were civilised by colonies of Phoonicans 
and Egyptians ; whence it is probable, that the inythology 
of Greece was a compound of Phcsnician and Egyptian 
idolatry. The Romans adopted the mythology of Chruct^ 
^md consequently, a description of the mythology of the 
one, is a description of that of both. 

The pagan deities were divided into four general 
classes: the celestial, the terrestrial, the marine, and the 
infernal — gods of heaven, earth, ocean, and hell. The 
principal of the c«2esfia/ divinities were eleven in number, 
gods and goddesses, in^ of the former, and six of the 
latter, viz. Jupiter, Apollo, Mars, Mercury, and Bacchus, 
(gods ;) Juno, Vesta, Minerva or Pallas, Venus, Lima, and 
Sellona, (goddesses.) The principal of the terrtatrUd 
deities were Saturn, Janus, Vulcan, iEolus, and Momus, 
(gods ;) Cybele, Vesta, Ceres, the Muses, and Themis, 
(goddesses.) The principal of the marine divinities 
were Neptune, Oceanus, and Triton. The infernal 
Deities were Pluto and Proserpine, who were King and 
Queen of HelU 

The most ancient of the heathen divinities were Cm- 
lus (called likewise Coelum and Coelius) and Terra, that 
is, heaven and earth. Ccelus was the son of ^ther and 
Dies (air and day.) Ccelus married his own daughter, 
Terra, by whom he had a numerous progeny, the most 
noted of whom was Saturn, whose brothers were the Cy- 
clops, Oceanus, Titan,and the Giants. His sisters were 
Ceres, Tethys, and 0«L(or Rhea or Cybele) the latter of 
whom he married. Tnese sisters persuaded their mo- 
ther. Terra, to di^ard Titan or Titanus, her eldest son, 
from the throne of the universe, and to appoint Saturn 
as heir, on its being vacated by his father CobIus. Titan 
consented to this arrangement, on condition that his 
biDther Saturn should devour all his male children at 
their birth, so that, after Satum*s death, the dominion 
might revert to the house of Titan. But Ops, the wife 
of Saturn, perceiving the cannibal propensity of her hus- 
band, on the birth of her twins, Jimiter and Juno, pre- 
sented to him Juno only, and sent Jupiter to be nursed 
in mourn Ida, m Crete, the place of Us birth, by the Cu- 
rates, or the Corybantes, who were her priestesses. At 
the same time, she gave Saturn a stone, which he, sup- 
posing it to be the male infant, devoured. By this stra- 
taffem was Jupiter preserred. Neptune and Pluto, two 
other sons of Satoni, were likewise saved by stratagem. 

Having that inrp i a ia ed aad intradnced oiar tobject at | 



large, we are now preparad to treat it in detail, and to 
give a particular description of the heathen deities sepa- 
rately. We shall commence with Jupiter; for, thou|^h 
not first in order of time, it will be seen that he was so in 
every other respect. 'Or, to use the language of the 
Mantuan bard, as rendered mto English i— 

**FhNn tbe great Fathsr of the eodi above, v 

My nuse bc^ias; for all is faU ot Jova.** 




JupiTsn was the Supreme Being of the ancients; the 
dread, the omnipotent Thunderer; the Ruler of heaven 
and earth; the King and Father of gods and men: 
and the Dispenser of good to the human race. He it 
represented in the figtue before us as seated on an iirory 
throne embellished with gold, grasping in his right Hand 
his fierce thunders and ms forked lightnings, which he 
brandishes against the giants beneath his feet, whom he 
had formerly subdued ; and sustaining with his left tho 
sceptre of the uniirerse, made of cypress, an incorraptiUo 
material, to denote the eternal duration of his govern- 
ment, and surmounted by an eagle, either because it 
brought him up, or, by resting on his head, portended 
his reign, or, in his wars with the giants, brought hin 
his thunder, by which it won the proud title of Jifptter*# 
armour beartr» He is decked with an embroidered cloak, 
embellished with flowers, and figures of animals. Of 
this cloak it is said, that Dionysius, the Sicilian tyrant, 
took it finom him, and gave him a woollen one, telling hint 
that the latter would be more convenient for him in all 
seasons, seeing it was warmer in winter, and lighter ia 
summer. 

As the remainder of the history of Jupiter will requitt 
considierable space, and as we have been obliged to in- 
troduce the solpject at large m this number, we will deAf 
the VMt of hit story till our next. 
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THE MTORtD AS IT IS. 

Customs».Maki«er8, Curiosities, &c. &c. 

• 
[^,88 Cicero says, *« ignorance of the events and trans- 
ictioDS of former times, coixlemns us to a perpetual 
•tato of ckildhood ;" on the other hand, ignorance of the 
eiiitk^ state of things, be our knowledge of the past 
what it may, must subject us to a state of second child- 
hood ; like old iige. that remembers the incidents of early 
life, but keeps pot pace with passing events. An ac- 



quaintance with (he past and the present are loih desir- 
able, both necessary, both indispensable ; but of the two. 
the latter is the more so« for the plain reason that it 
more immediately concerns ourselves. We shall there- 
fore, under this head, go fully into detail; which, to- 
gether with the great variety of particulars that will 
naturally come within the scope of this depart mem, 
will require no small portion of our columns; a better 
disposition of which, considering the nature and iiu- 
portance of the subject, cauuot, we are persuaded, be 
made. 




Catchiico Turtles- ov the Coast of Cuba. 



The turtle and the tortoise belong to the same group 
«f reptiles — in fact the turtle is a tortoise which princi- 
pa|hr inhabits the water, and is only found occasionally 
en The land. The two varieties represented in the above 
pble are the Green Tortoise (a) and the Loggerhead 
Toftoiae. (h) The former is the species chiefly used for 
food. It is found in great numben on the coasts of all 
die islands and continents of the torrid zone. The shoals 
trhlch surround these coasts are covered with marine 
plants; and in these water pastures, which are near 
enough to the surface to be readily seen by the naked 
eye in calm weather, a prodigious abundance of animals, 
mostly amphibious, feed, and amongst them multitudes 
«€ tortoises. 

The upper shield is termed the back-plate or buckler; 
Ibe lower shield, the breast-plate. The feet of the ma- 
line tortoises are much lotiger than those of the land, 
end their toes are united by a membrane, so that they 
swim with great facility. The head, feet, and iail are 
covered with small scales. The jaws of the wide mouth 
tie Hot provided with teeth, but the jaw-boues are very 
hard and strong, and being at the same time very %ugh, 
Che animal » enabled to consume its vegetable food with 
f :i3e. and at the same time to crush the shelUlish on 



which the marine species also feed. Th^ grran tortoise 
attains an enormous size and weight, some individuals 
measuring six or seven ieet In length from the tip of the 
nose to die extremity of the tail, by three or four feec 
broad, and weighing as much as eignt hundred pounds 
Dampier says, "I heard of a moKstrous green turtle 
once taken at Port Roy id, in the bay of Campeachy, 
that was four feet dcep'from the back to the belly, amf 
the belly six feet broad. Capta'm Rbcky's son, ef about 
nine or ten years of age, went in it (moauing in the shell) 
as in a boat, on board his father's ship, about a quarter of 
a mile from the shore." The green tortoise commonly 
weighs from two to three hundred pounds. 

The instmct which leads the female turtle te die shore 
to lay her eggs, exposes her to the danger of becoming 
the prey of man. She deposits her eggs on the loose 
sand, and abandons them at once to die chance, which 
approaches afanosl to a certainty in the southern hemi- 
sphere, that they will be hatched by the inflnenee of the 
sun's rays. She digs, by means of her fore-feet, one or 
more holes about a foot wide and two feet deep, in which 
she usually deposits more than a hundred eggs. These 
eggs are round, and are two or three inches in diameter j 
they are covered viUi a mnnbniiB s^onellHDg like wet 
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pare)me»t Tht female genenlly layt three limei in 
each ymr^ at intwrale of about afoitnight or three weeks. 
They almost alirays g;o ashore in the night time. A 
loose saod being essential to the hatching of the eggs, 
tYie turtles freauent only particular shores ; but these are 
often several hundred miies from their feeding places. 
The eggs are hatched in less than a month aUer they 
»re laJd; and in about eight or ten days, the young rep- 
tiles crawl to the water. Few^ however, reach their na- 
tive element, in proportion to the number produced. 
They become the prey of sea-fowl and various quadru- 
peds of prey. The tiger is an e*|iecial enemy to the 
tortoise ; but roan is still more actively engaged m their 
tieetruction. The collection of Uirtoise eggs forms one 
of the most important of the occupations of the Indians 
of the Orinoco. 

The wood-cut at the head of this article represents the 
manner in which the marine tortoises are caught on the 
coast of Cuba, and on parts of the 8outh American 
continent. The Count de Lacepede, in his History of 
Ovipoious Quadrupeds, has described the various modes 
in which the business of tortoise-catching is carried on ; 
and we shall conclude this notice with an abstract of his 
account. It must be remarked that iha turtle ia.a most 
imponant addition to the ordinary mode of victualling a 
iihip, and that, therefore, the war in which the human 
race engages against them, is rendered absolutely neces- 
sary by the wants of navigators. 

** In spite of the darkness which is choeen by the fe- 
tnale tortoises for concealment when employed in laying 
their eggs, they cannot effectually escape from the pur- 
nnii of meir enemies : the fishers wait for ^em on the 
Nhore, at the beginning of the night, especially when it 
is moonlight, and, either as they come from the sea, or 
SIS they return after laying their eggs, they dispatch them 
with blows of a club, or turn them quickly over on their 
backs, not giving them time either to defend themselves, 
or to blipd their assaibnta, by throwing up the sand with 
their fins. When very large, it requires the efforts of 
several men to turn them over, and they must often em- 
ploy the assistance of handspikes or levers for that pur- 



pose. The buckler of tfaiiflpeeMreiflofliA as to reader' 
it impoaaible for the animal to recover the newtabmA pee- 
ture, when it is once turned jou its back. 

'* A small number of fishers may turn over forty or 
fiAy tortolMs, full of eggs, in less than three home. 
Ihuring the day, they are employed in securing those 
which they had caught in the proceeding night. Th^ ' 
cut them up, and salt the flesh and the eggs. Some- 
times they may extract above thirty piiUs c? a yellow or 
greenish oil from one large individiul ; this is employed 
for bmrning, or, when iiresli, is used with different kinds 
of fbod. Sometimes they drag the tortoises they have 
caught, on their backs, to enclosures, in which ^ej are 
reserved for occasional use. '^ 

''The tortoise fishers^ from the West Indies and the 
Bahamas, who catch these antmabi on the coasts of Cu- 
ba and its adjoining islands, particularly the Cajrmamis,' 
tisually complete their cargoes in six weeks or two' 
inontlM ; they afterwards return to their own islands, with; 
the salted turtle, which is used for food both by dM 
whites and the negroes. This salt turtle is in as great ' 
request iu the American colonies, as the sa)ted ecKi of 
Newfoundland is in many parts of Europe; and the fish- 
ing is followed by all these cofonists, psortkulariy by the 
British, in small vessels, on various parts of the .coaet 
of Spanish America, and the neighbouring deaert 
isJandls. 

** The green tortoise is likewise often caught at sea in 
calm weather, and in moon-light nights. For this pur- 
pose two men go together in a small boat, which is rowed 
by one of them, w£le the other is provided with a haiv 
pooa, eimiiar to that used for killing whales. Whenever 
they discover a large tortoise, by the fW>th which it occa* 
sions on the water in rising to the surface, they hasten 
to the spot as quickly as piuwible^ to prevent it from esca- 
ping. The harpooner immediately throws his harpoon 
with sufficient force to penetrate through the buckler to 
the flesh ; the tortoise instantly dives, and the fisl^r gif ec 
out a line, which is fixed to the harpoon, and, when the 
tortoise is spent with loss of blood, it is hauled into the 
boat or on uiore.**— -Zionion Penny Magaxim* 




MoDK OF TaAyELLiNo IN Kamtschatka. 



Hosess are very eearce in Kamtsehatka. They 
mereW serve dming the siumner for carriage of mer- 
chandise and effects belonging to the crown, and for 
*ke eonvenienee of travellen. Dogs, hidweveri abound 
in this country, and serve all the purpoaes of carriage. 
Tbey are fod without difficulty or expense; in summer, 
which ia their season far rest, little care is taken of them ; 
thcgr know how to prbvidc for themselves^ by raag inf 



over the coun^, and along the sides of lakes and hrery; 
and the punctuality with which they return is one of 
the most striking proofs of the fidelity of these animals. 
When winter arrives, th^r labour and slavery begin 
anew, to support which it is necessary that these doge 
shouldkbe extremely vigorous. They are not, however, 
remarkably large, but resemble pretty much our shep- 
herd doge. Every inhabitant possessee at leaal five of 
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cImMi whioh they us^ wImb Hmy tntnlt^ mid when they 

So to Ibveats to cut wood, and for the eoDTeyince oil 
leir effects and proTieiont, as well as their peraoos. 
These dogs are hanessed to a sledge, two and two 
together, with a single one before as a leader. This 
himoiir IS bestowed on the most intelligent, or the best 
tnined dog; and he understands wonderfully the terms 
used by the conductor to direct his course. The cry 
of tagAg turns him to the right, and kougha to the 
leA ; the intelligent animal understands it immediately, 
and gives the rest the example ol obedience; ak, oA, 
stops them, and ha makes them set off. The number 
of dogs that is necessary to harness depends upon the 
load; where it is little more than the weight of the 
person who mounts the sledge, it is considered as a 
common sledge, and the team consists of five dogs. 
The harness is made of leather. It passes under die 
neck, that is, upon the breast of these steeds, and is 
joined to the sledge by a strap three feet long, in the 
manner of a trace ; the dogs are also fastened together 
by couples passed through their collars, and these col- 
lars are frequently covered with bear-akin, by way of 
ornament. 

The form of the sledge is like that of an oblong 
basket, the two extremities of which are elevated m a 
curve. Iti length is about three feet, and its breadth 
scarcely exceeds one foot. This kind of basket, which 
composes the body of the sledge, is of very thin wood ; 
the sides are of open work, and omamemed with straps 
of different colours. The seat of the charioteer is 
coi^red with bear-skin, and raised about three feet firora 
the ground, upon four legs, which are fastened to two 
parallel planks, three or four inches broad : these planks 
serve as supports and skates. The driver has nothing 
m his hand but a curved stick, which serves him both 
for a rudder and a whip. Iron rings are suspended at 
one end of the stick, as well for ornament as for the 
•ike of encouraging the dogs by the noise which diis 
kind of bells make, and which are frequently jingled for 
that purpose ; the other end is sometimes pointed with 
iron, to make an easier impression upon the ice ;and, 
at the same time, it serves to excite the ardour of the 
animals. Dogs that are well trained have no need to 
hear the voice of the conductor : if he strikes the ice 
with his stick, they will go to the left ; if he strikes the 
legs of his sledge, they will go to the right ; and when 
he wishes them to stop, he has only to place the stick 
between the snow and the front of the sledge. When 
they slacken their pace, and become careless and inat- 
tentive to the signal, or to his voice, he throws his stick 
at them ; but then the utmost address is necessary to 
regain it, as he proceeds rapidly along ; and this is reck- 
oned one of the strongest tests of the skill of the con- 
ductor. — Goldsmith's Customs and Manners. 



Teufslsbrdck, or the Detil^s Bridge. 

[For the Family Msgasine.] 

To the traveller fond of the romantic, and whose 
nund delights in scenery which excites feelings of the 
most sublime character, there is no country which pre- 
sents greater attractions than Switzerland. Its magni- 
ficent mountains, their tops clothed in perpetual snows, 
its beautiful cascades, its stupendous precipices, all ap- 
peal irresistibly to the eye of the observer. Who can 
look upon the fall of the Rhine, who can behold the 
source of the Rhone, who can sit upon the terrace at 
Geneva, with the beautiful lake Geneva at his feet, 
and the needles of Mont Blanc before him, and not feel 
that his very soul is wanned by the scene ? 

The Reuss is one of the largest rivers in Switzerland. 
It issues from the small lake Luzendro, in mount St. 
€k>thard, and flows through a very mountainotis coun- 
txj. In travelling from Altdorf to Wasen, the road passes 
at first throuffh a f<^rtile rtWm of nastnre. and aft^ pro- 
ceeamg auout mne miles, begins to asceno: u winds 
OM^tinually along the steep sides of the mountains, and 



the Reuss in many places fills up the bottom of the 
narrow valley entirely i ihe river soHietimes appf ara se- 
veral hundred yards lirlow you, here rushinp through a 
forest of pines, there faUing in casi^ndes and losing itself 
io the valley. You pass it several times over bridges of 
a single arch, and behold it tumbling under your leet in 
channels it h^ forced through the solid rock. The 
darkness and Mohtude of the foresis; the occasiODal live- 
liness and variety of the verdure; imniens« fragmf-nt^ 
of rock blended with mormons ma$sc;ji of ice ; rocks of 
tremendous size piled upon one another, and shntting in 
thfj vale J such nre the sublime and magnificent scenes 
presented in following the coume of this river. 

Bryotid Waaen, the country becomes wilder, and per- 
fectly desert; no ire«s» eticept hrre and there a stinted 
pitie : thtJ rocks are bare, craggy, and imi>cnding ; not the 
least sign of anf habitarion, and scarcely a blade of gra»s 
to be seen* 1 he road now winds along on the edge of 
the mountains and the least slip would inevitably prove 
IktJil. Her* the Keusa has a fall of more than one hun- 
dred feet. Over a part of this catar^ictT at about three - 
fourths of it* height, i wooden bridge called Tfujds- 
bruckr or the Devirs Bridge, has been thrown fmtn one 
rock 10 another, m eahibiied in the cut below* 




This peculiur bridgE^ Ik formed of a wingle arch, eighty 
feet in spi»n» and appears so wonderful to the mfr^cd 
inouutajneers, that Ihey think it must hare been placed 
I here by supernatural means. Many travellers, howrFcr 
hnre been disappomted on thc.^jf view of theBevir^ 
Hridt*e: hence* we niuM remark, that the bridge itself, 
rliouj^Ji (ItfTiruk to execute, is not so stupendous as munj 
others in Switsserlmnd, and that the wild and magrificent 
scenery aasists to astonish the beholder. 



We shall, in the couri»e of our work^ giTe it c'opioiM 
description of ootfHl falls, taking eare that this country, 
which so justly pndes itnelf on its thundering* itn matcn-^ 
]pm Niagarat shd] have its full share of attention in tb» 
paiticuWi. 



JPliOLlr MAQMOaS: 



BIOOKAPBY. 

B106IIAPHT is personal history. It is one branch of 
uniTersal history in detail, and may be denominated the 
science of individual life. It is to individuals what his- 
tory is to nations. By the experience of past genera- 
tions in their national capacity, the juresent generation, 
in the same capacity, learns, or vugkt learn, national 
wisdom. So, by past individual experience, may we in 
oar personal capacity leani individual wisdom. 

** Experience," says the proverb, ** keeps a dearschoolf 
and fools will learn in no other.** To this it may be 
added, that Biography keeps a cheap and a valuable one, 
.and the wise will avail themselves of it. It teaches by 
example ; it warns by contrast ; it demonstrates by fact : 
and he that runs may read and profit. The first cha- 
racter which we wHl introduce to our readers, will tend 
to illustrate the benefit to be derived from a life of tem- 
(fttnuee. It is fW>m the London Youth*s Miscellany. 




fixed on « todt of adanitit. . In had t&itto die JMiietfk 
Armada was des t t o re d ; tlwrepiMe of Holland formed; 
three queens beheaded, Anne Boleyn, Oatharitae Howard; 
and Mary Queen of Soots ; a king of Spain seated upon 
the throne of England ; a king of Scotland crowned kin^ 
of England at WestmiiMiter, and his son behe^ed befera 
his own palnce, his fyBuOy being proscribed 68 troiumif 
and, last of all, the great nre in London, which happened 
in 1666, toward the close of his wonderful hfe. 

He was buried in Bolton church-yard, near Catteriek 
and Richmond, in Yorkshire,' where a small pillar waft 
erected to his memory, on which is the following epitapb^ 
composed by Dr. Thomas Chapman, Master o( AUgdn- 
len College, Cambridge, from 1746 to 1700: 

Blnsb not, maible, 

To rescue from oblivion 

the memory of Hxnrt Jenkins *. 

a person obacuro in birth, 

tant of a life mdy memorable : 

for 

he was enriched with the goods of Nature, 

if not of Fortune : 

and happy in the duration, 

if not the variety of his enjoyments: 

«bH though the partial world despised aad 

disregarded his low and humble state, 

the equal eye of Providence beheld 

and blessed it 

wtdi a Patriarch's health 

and length of days;r— 

to teach mistaken man 

those blessings are entailed 00 

temperance, 

alife of labor, and a mind at ease. 

He lived to the wroar.ing age of 1G9. 



HsN&T Jehkins, at. 169. 

HsiTRT Jenkiits, of the parish of Bolton, m Yorts- 
shire, being produced as a witness, at the assizes there, 
to prove a right of way over a raan*s ground, he swore 
to nearly 150 years memory; for at that time, he said, 
he well remembered away over the ground. And being 
cautioned by the Judge to beware what he swore, because 
there were two men in court of above 80 years of age 
each, who had sworn they remembered no such way, he 
replied, **That those men were boys to him.** Upon 
which the Judge asked the men how old they took Jen- 
kins to be ? who answered, they knew him very well, but 
not his age, but that he was a very old man when they 
were boys. Dr. Tancred Robinson, fellow of the Col- 
lege of Physicians, adds further, concerning this Henry 
Jenkins, that upon his coming into his sister's kitchen to 
beg alms, he asked him how old he was ? who, aAer a 
littie pausing, said, he was about a hundred and sixty- 
two or three. The Doctor asked him what kings he 
remembered ? he said, Henry VHI. What public e^vent 
he could longest remember 1 He said, the fight at Flod- 
den-field. Whether the king was there ? He said no, 
he was in France, and the Earl of Surry, was ge^ral. 
How old he was then ? He said, about twelve years old. 
The Doctor looked into an old chronicle that was in the 
house, and found that the battle of Flodden-field was 152 
years before ; that the earl he named w^ general, and 
that Henry VHI. was then at Toumay. Jenkins was a 
poor man, and conld neither read nor write. There were 
also four or five in the same parish, reputed to be 100 
years old, or near it, who all said he was an elderly man 
ever since they knew him. This remarkable man died 
on the 8di of December, 1670, at EUerton-npon-Swale, 
at the amazing age of 169 years. 

What a multitude of events, says an ingenious author, 
have crowded into the period of this man's lifb! He 
was bom when the Koman Catholic religion was esta- 
blished by law ; he saw the supremacy of the Pope over- 
fumed ; the dissolution of monasteries ; popery establish- 
ed again ; and, at last, the Protwtant religion securely 



LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 

Wc intend to devote a portion of our work to each of 
the above mentioned subjects separately. But such is 
the press of matter in the first number by the insertion of 
our prospectus, and the prefaces which, in the introduc- 
tory number of a work of the kind, it is necessary to prefik 
to the various subjects introduced, that we must content 
ourselves, at this time, with a few words relative to each, 
under one general head. 

Literature, in the most enlarged sense of the term, 
signifies learning in general, and includes almost every 
subject of knowledge derived from books. But in its 
strict or technical import, it signifies whatever relates to 
language. A man may be said to be a learned or a liU- 
rary character who is conversant with books in general ; 
but when we use the term literary in contradistinction to 
the term scientific, we mean merely what relates to let- 
ters. 

Science, in its primitive sense, signifies knowledge in 
general, being derived from a Latin term signifying to 
know. But in its technical or special sense, it signHies 
a knowledge of the nature and details of subjects in ge- 
nera) ; as, for example, the science of astronomy, ttie 
science of chemistry, the science of geology, &c. 

The Arts relate in general to whatever is performed 
according to scientific rules. But in a more particular 
sense, they signify certain branches of art. The lihtrtd 
or fint arts are such as are considered worth cultiv:iting 
for their own sake, without regard to pecuniair consider 
ration. They are painting, sculpture, engmving, archi- 
tecture, poetry, music, and dancing. The meehonh arts 
are pursued as a pecuniary employment. 

With these brief exf^anaiions, we must postpone the 
further consideration of these subjects till our next. 

ExPLAIVATIOir OF WORDS AND PHRASES. 

To render our work as useful as possible, we intend t9 
give, from week to week, an article corresponding with 
Xh^ title at the head of this one. Editors sometimes 
overshoot, by taking it for granted that their readers un« 
derstand things which they do not; by which they are 
induced to withhold many things that would be service- 
able, and to present other diings in a style altogether 
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dMjr 



were all book-womw, and nndflntood all the phra- 



of tochnicB eoRent and obsolete— a course about 
tiveek. What, for example, do feopU in gmtral 



isyoftec 
iSyinffae 



it would be to write their articles in Latin 



hnow about such terms as somatology, ontology, sool- 
ogy, conchology, &c. True, there are some that under- 
stand such terms; but there are vaat numben to whom 
they are utteriy unintelligible. And although they 
eau ascertain the signification of most of those terms by 
a good dictionary they have not one always at hand, 
mt do they like the trouble of hunting for words. Be* 
sides, spme of those terms are not explained at sufficient 
length in dictionaries, to gtre a full and clear idea of 
their signification. These considerattons induce us to 
furnish a kind of encyclopedia of words and phrases the 
import of whiph would not be likely to be generally un- 
derstood, and some of which are understood by vei^ few. 
We shall giye them in alphabetical order, and contmne a 
regular department of the kind, till we complete the list. 
Our literary readers will, we trust, excuse us for the 
introduction of a department like this, on the ground of 
its general utility. And to render it still more useful, 
we shaJl give the fronunekUion of such terms as may 
need it, inasmuch as there is a great liability to mispro- 
nounce; and a man with ever so much knowledge must 
appear to great disadvantage if his pronounciation be 
bad. We shall in this number give but a very brief sam- 
ple, which follows. 

Absorption of the Earth, A phrase applied to 
the swallovring up of mountains &c. by inmaense subter- 
ranean caverns beneath them. Several cases of the kind 
are recorded in ancient history ; and modern histoiy re- 
lates some that have occurred in China, France, and 
Switzerland. 

AnoRie'iNxs. This term originally signified the pri- 
mitive inhabitants of Italy; but like very many other 
terms, it gradually assumed an enlarged sense,* and was 
at length applied to the original inhabitants of any coun- 
tiy. 

AoBROKAT'ic; colorless. It is a term applied more 
particularly to telescopes invented by Dr« Bevis, to re- 
medy the aberrations of colour. 

Aoous'Tics; thehrancfa of science relating to the taa- 
ture and modification of sound. 

Absorbent vessels; vessels in the corporeal system 
which convey fluids into the blood. 

Absorption ; (in chemistry,) the conversion of a gas 
into a liquid or a solid, by a union with another solid. 

Absteroxnts ; medicines to cleanse the system from 
impurities. 

Abstraction ; (in logic,) the ideal separation of quali- 
ties, &>€. firom the substances in which they are inherent, 
as whiteness from snow, coldness from ice, heat from 
fire. In ohemlstiy, it is the drawing ofi*, by distillation, 
of any part of a compoimd. 

AcADSMT. This term, though now signifying a school 
of a high order in general, is indebted for its origin to 
the cireumstance of Plato's having kept his philosophi- 
cal school in the grove of Academns, in Athens. 

AcciPiTRES, the first order of birds of prey that have 
hooked biUs, strong legs, and sharp claws, viz. vultures, 
fikons, owls, and butcher birds. 

An infinitum; a Latin phrase signifying an indefi- 
nite or unlimited duration. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

TsE broadest definition of Natural History would be, 
the science of nature ; but the phrase as generally used, 
aisnifies a description of the animal, vegetable, and 
nuneral kingdoms of the earth. Strictly speaking, it 
includes man, as well as irrational creatures, in the ani- 
mal department : it is usual, however, to confine it to 
the latter ; notwithstandine which, we shall include both, 
as properly belonging to the subject. 

Natural ffistoiy is a most pleasing and nseftd study. 



It discloses to die eys of Ae naturelist ten 
wonders concealed from the common gaxe. It acquaints 
him with the forms and instincts of animals, with the, 
properties of vegetables and minerals ; in fii)e, with what- 
ever is connected with the material world. And the man 
of a contemplative cast of mind, who is accustomed ta 
^* look through nature up to nature's God,** cannot fail 
to acquire, by this study, the most enlarged and exalted 
views of the Wisdom concerned in the construction, ar* 
rangement, and adaptation of the innumerable and com* 
plicated parts of this vast, this mighty machinery. 

Want of room deters us from the farther consideration 
of the subject in this number. In our next, we shall take 
it up in order, commencing with the human species. 



MISCELLANY* 



HereaAer we shall have a miscellaneous 4epartBBeBC| 
containing elegant extracts, interesting incidents, and all 
that variety of matter which is appropriate to d work of 
this description, but which falls under no particular head ; 
thus furnishing fSbe reader with a degree of relaxation^ 
after having followed us through the more laboured por 
tions of our columns contained in the preceding depart* 
ments. 



PASSING HISTORY, 

OR THE tidings OP THE TIMES. 

The circle of general knowledge cannot be complete, 
without an acquaintance with the events of the day. 
The occurrences of our own times wiD occupy the his- 
toric page. That which now is history to us, was once 
mere news. To be ignorant, then, of passing events, is 
equivalent to ignorance of a portion of history. We 
shall therefore record the leading items of news. We 
shall not indeed notice eveiy fire, every first skad^ every 
murder, and so on; but merely the prominent oecni- 
rences of the times. 



C^ Our own Country will receive very special at- 
tention. We shall from time to time treat of its io8ti:u- 
tions, it9 laws, its condition, and whatever relates to it in 
a general point of view. A knowledge of the whole 
world is desirable, but a knowledge of our country is 
specially so. There are, who can tell you all about the 
institutions of England and France, and of almost every 
foreign country, but who know not the nature, of the 
constitution of the very country which sustains them, nor 
understand the laws by which they are governed. They 
can discourse most graphically of the Rhine and the 
Rhone, of the Alps and the Pyrennees ; but arc mute 
when the theme is our dwn mighty Mississippi, or our 
broad and towering Allegany. AVhy is it so ? Because, 
it has been customary to inquire, •* Who reads an Ame- 
rican book?" Because, we have received onr know- 
ledge hitherto at the hands of foreigners, who have been 
faithful to t^tr otm countiy to say the least— fre shall 
endeavour to be faithful to ours. 



GOVERNMENT. 
The power in a state by which the whole is governed ; 
if this power be in the hands of one. it is a Monarchy ; 
if in the hands of the nobility, an Aristocracy ; and if 
in the hands of the people, or those chosen by them, a 
Democracy. The Executive Govenmient is the power 
of administering publick aflSurs, the Legislative Gov- 
ernment that of makinf^ the laws. In ^ngland, the 
Executive Government is in the king and his ministers ; 
but the Legislative Government is in the Parliament^ 
that is, the King, Lords, and commons ; whence the 
constitution of England, is denominated a Mixed Gov- 
ernment. In the United States the goyemment is vested 
In a President and Congress. 



SECTION II. 



HISTORY. 

<Aviice seen from Gircumstancea that history cannot 
lie of very aneieat date, we will now examine the subject 
in relation to its direct evidences on this point. 

All historical records agree in this one great particu- 
lar: that man first existed in the East. *Twas there 
those gods and demi-gods of heathen story, those fabled 
beings of primeval times, when the universe was in its 
iniancy, are said to have been cradled. And although 
some nave held, that the matter of which the world is 
composed is et<^mal, they have nevertheless admitted 
that it has not always existed in its present state. 

It would be propi^ in this place to introduce the vari- 
ous systems of cosmogony, or world making, which have 
been holden in diiferent ages by different nations and 
individuals. 

With the cosmogony of the Jews, every one who has 
read the first chapter of Genesis is acquainted. It needs 
not, therefore, to be repeated here. Suffice it to say, 
that Moses, the author of that account, represents the 
Peity as creating the world and all that it contains by 
his sdraighty fiat, some five or six thousand ^ears ago. 
It is observable that the term create, as used in this in- 
stance, must be understood to signify, not the reducing 
of matter already in existence to order, but the origina- 
ting of matter itself from non-entity. This will appear 
when it is considered, that, after God is said, in the first 
verse, to have created the heavens and the earth, the lat- 
ter is said, in the second, to have been without form and 
void or empty. Had the term created, meant the ar- 
ranging of matter into order, it could not have been said, 
after Uiat« that the earth was tcitkout form or order. 
Thus we perceive, that Moses taught the non -eternity 
of matter, and its consequent origination from non-en- 
tity. 

The Phoenicians, a very ancient nation, held, that the 
principle of the universe was an opaque air, a dark, per- 
turbed chaos, pervaded by an impetuous spirit, which 
reduced it to order. 

The Egyptians held to an original chaos, but substitu- 
ted the principle of motion for that of spirit, thus leaving 
out of their system the idea of intelligence. This prin- 
ciple of motion, as they believed, brought the chaotic 
mass of matter into order* by throwing the fiery particles 
upwards, thus separating them from the gross and slimy 
particles of matter, the latter falling downwards in con- 
sequence of their condensed gravity. Prom the fiery 
particles were produced the heavenly bodies ; from the 
other, the earth. #The latter, self-pressed by their own 
gravity, exuded their aqueous particles from every pore, 
which, collecting, formed the seas. Into these pores 
penetrated the rays of the sun, whereby a fermentation 
took placn, which gave birth to the animal world. But 
the earth at length becoming dry and hard, it was no 
longer affected internally by celestial heat, and conse- 
quently ceased to produce animals as before. 

The Chaldeans and Babylonians believed, that the 
jfirst inhabitants of the earth were monsters prodneed by 
ft hideous chaos; that Bel destroyed them; that he 
completed the sun, the moon, and the five planets, which 
were before in an unwished state ; and that he created 
jnan from the dust of the earth, infusing into him divine 
teason. 

Orpheus, the father of pagan theology, as weU as of 
Vol. I.--2 



poetry, represents iCther, or the heavens, as having bee* 
created by a being whom he denominates the Counsel- 
ling Light and Source of Life, and to whom he attri- 
butes invisibility and incomprehensibility. This being 
he makea the creator of all things, man excepted, whom 
he represents as having been hatched from an egg which 
came into existence by chance. This egg is placed by 
Hesiod in the capacious bosom of Chaos, where, being., 
warmed, it produced Beneficent Love, furnished with 
golden wings, and impetuous as the hurricane. From 
mese two, viz. Love and Chaos, sprang man and other 
animals. 

Anaximines and Anaximander held, that origination 
and decay arose from a circular motion impressed on the 
world from eternity. This hypothesis was improved by 
Anaxagoras and Diogenes of Apollonia, two disciples of, 
Anaximines, by their admission of an intelligent being 
distinct from matter, who impressed this motion upon it«^ 

Leucippus supposed atoms to have originally existed, 
and that, by chance, they were set in motion, and were 
thus commingled without any determinate direction. 
Epicurus held that they moved obliquely. Democritus^ 
made them animated existences. Descartes held the' 
doctrine of a plenum, which supposes every portion of* 
space to be filled with matter: but instead of atouM, be 
subslituted a subtil fluid, which he supposed to whirl in 
vortices, under the direction of an intelligent being, who 
was the architect of the world. 

Hippasus and Heraclitus taught, that fire is the prin- 
ciple of all things, and that this fire is God. 

The Stoics, with Zeno at their head, believed in two 
principles, spirit and matter, the former active, the latter 
passive, and both material, there being no immaterial 
entity. Spirit they made to pervade and animate the 
universe, as the spirit of man pervades his body. Thus, 
the universe as a whole constituted the Deity, and was 
incorruptible. Spinosa revived this system ; and it is still' 
in repute among the Hindoos and Chinese, and even the 
Cabalistic Jews. Pythagoras, Aristotle, Socrates, Plato, 
Empedocles, Plutarch, and others, as well as some 
heretical Christian sects, held to two distinct principle«|. 
independent of each other. 

Pythagoras considered numbers as the principle of 
things : hence his numerical system of the monad, dyad, 
and triad ; and hence his sacred quaternary, by meant 
of which he elucidated the formation of the world, and 
the secrets of nature. Others adhered to the system of 
squares and triangles; the cube, the pyramid, the sphere, 
&c. ** Others maintained the great elementary theory, 
which refers the construction of our globe, and all it con* 
tains, to the combinations of the four material elements*' 
air, earth, fire, and water, with the assistancq of a fifUu 
an immaterial and vivifying principle.'* • 

The Persmns held that God created the world at six 
different times. 

The Hindoos represented the world as enveloped in. 
darkness, when the sole, self-existent power, himself 
invisible, made the world discernible. With a thought 
he created the waters, which are caUed Nara^ or the 
Spirit o( God; and since they were his first Ayana, or 
place of motion, he is thence called Narayana, or mov» 
ing on the waters. 

** It is recorded by the Brafamms, in the pages of thelv 
inspired Shastabu that the angel Bistnoo, traosformiog 
huDself into a great boar, jdunged into the watery aby«% 
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and brought up the earth on hie tuake. Then issued 
from him a mignty tortoise and snake ; and Bistnoo placed 
the snake erect upon the back of the tortoise, and he 
placed the earth upon the head of the snake.**J 

The Chinese in their ancient traditions ssis the hea- 
reus were first formed; the foundations of the earth 
vere next laid ; the atmosphere was then diffused round 
the habitable globe ; and last of all, man was created. 

Our Gothic ancestors had a tradition of the forma- 
tion of the world from chaos. 

The Etrurians, or ancient Tuscans, the Gauls and 
their Druids, the Japanese and others, believed the 
world to have had a beginning ; that it was created out 
of nothing by the supreme power of God ; and conse- 
quently, that from its own nature, it is subject to disso- 
lution. And when America was discorered, it was 
found that the natiyes held traditions strongly resem- 
bling the Mosaic history of the creation. 

** The negroes of Congo affirm, that the world was 
made by the hands of angels, excepting their own coun- 
try, which the Supreme Being constructed himself; that 
he took great pains with the inhabitants, and made them 
¥ery black and beautiful ; and when he had finished the 
first man, he was well pleased with him, and smoothed 
him over the face ; and hence his nose, and the noses of 
all his descendants, became flat. 

'^Buflfon, a modern infidel philosopher, conjectures 
that this earth was originally a globe of liquid fire, struck 
from the body of the sun by means of a comet, as a 
•park is produced by the collision of flint and steel ; that 
at first it was surrounded by gross vapours, which, cool- 
ing and condensing in process of time, constituted, ac- 
cording to their densities, earth, water, and air ; which 
gradually arranged themselves, according to their re- 
spective gravities, round the burning mass that formed 
their centre. 

*" Darwin, an infidel also, in accounting for the origin 
of the world, supposes that the mass of chaos suddenly 
exploded, like a barrel of gunpowder, and in that act 
exploded the sun, which, in its flight, by a similar con- 
▼uIsioD, exploded the earth, which in like manner explo- 
ded the moon ; and thus, by a chain of explosions, the 
whole solar , system was produced, and set in regular 
motion.** 

A few suggestions very naturally arise, in view of the 
foregoing. 

1st. In every instance, we find that attempts are made 
to accouot^for the origin of things ; so that it seems to 
be universally conceded, that, whatever may be the fact 
with regard to the eternity or non-eternity of the essence 
of matter itself, it has not always existed in its present 
modifications. 

2d. In all cases where men have speculated on the 
subject, instead of regarding history and tradition, we 
find them running into the most ci^ude aud visionary 
notions con«.eivable— and at the same time, the most 
contradictory to one another. 

dd. We find those who attribute their opinions on this 
subject to history or tradition, agreeing in the great 
leading particulars, and agreeing in the main with the 
Mosaic account of the creation, notwithstanding the 
corruptions which, during a lapse of so many ages, must 
necessarily intermingle with mere tradition. 

4th. The attentive observer cannot fail to be struck 
with the immense superiority of the Mosaic cosmogony 
over those of the philosophic speculators which have been 
brought into view. While thty involve us in a laby- 
rinth, by referring us from cause to cause, without pro- 
gressing a single step towards a satisfactory solution of 
Uie great question of all — the eauae of their ^rsf causer- 
Moses comes directly to the point. " In the begmning,*' 
says he, ** God created the heavens and the earth.*'-— 
^ And God said. Let there be light, and there tnzs light.'* 
lie does not, like the Indian philosopher, tell us that 
the worid stands on the back of an elephant, and the 
elephant on that of a turtle, and the turtle on-— he knows 
not what. He does not, to avoid difficulty, fly from 



cause to cause, and leave it tlw same as at the fiist. MSf 

system has no occasion for the intervention of a chain 
of causes between the Cause of causes and the uiti* 
mate result; but, basing it on the broad and undeniable 
fact, that, a? no effect can be produced without a cause, 
some Cause uncaused must have existed from eternity, 
or nothing would be in existence now, he tells as at 
once, that this uncreated, eternally existent, almighty 
Cause, bade into being from non-entity this stupendous, 
this elorions universe. Taking for granted wnat must 
be admitted, that, in a universe of mu/ts, there must* 
however complicated the machinery, be some self-mov- 
ing Principle unmowd by any thing Ase^ to imparl motioii 
to the rest, he conducts us in the outset to this Princi- 
ple, and refers all results to that. 

The conclusions to be deduced from the foregoing 
considerations are, that the existing state of things has 
not been eternal, and consequently, that we are to look 
for a beginning to history ; that the general agreement 
subsisting between the Mosaic cosmogony and those of 
the various nations of the world, some of whom, Sroat 
time immemorial have had no communication with one 
another, shows, that one has not copied from aaocber, 
but that they must have derived their ideas from one 
common, ancestral source ; that the superiority of the 
Mosaic account to the traditions which have a general 
agreement with it, shows the former to be Ae uneomfted 
one ; that its immense superiority to those of the wisest 
philosophers of antiquity, gives it a decided preference 
as a system, to theirs ; and that its agreement with rea- 
son and philosophy, relative to the great particular of 
the direct origination of things by an omnipotent Being* 
without the intervention of a chain of intermediate 
causes, entitles it to credence on its awn intrinsic merits; 
independent of its superiority to others. To sum up 
the whole in a single sentence, there is reason to believe 
that the Mosaic account of the creation of the universe, 
contained in the first chapter of Genesis, b authentic. 

As we said in our prospectus, we do not intend to 
meddle with theology any further than it is absolutely 
unavoidable from the nature of the case. But there 
are some branches of general knowledge that involve 
theological considerations to a certain extent; inso- 
much that we should be faithless to the work we have 
undertaken, were we to shun them. And this is par- 
ticularly the case as regards history. We cannot move 
a single step in this department, without infringing on 
the views of some in relation to religion. But to omit 
history in a work devoted to the dissemination of gene- 
ral knowledge, were unpardonable indeed. And yet, if 
we insert it at all, we must give it as it is — give it accor- 
ding to evidence ;^for, to go counter to this were i>ot to 
furnish the reader with knowledge, but with imagination. 
With this remark, we dismiss the subject till our next. 



MYTHOLOGY, 



We have already seen in our introduction, that Jupi- 
ter at his birth was secreted in Mount Ida, to save him 
from the devouring jaws of his father. To prevent his 
infant cries from reaching his father*s «ars, the priestesses 
of his mother Cybele were accustomed to drown them 
by the beating of drums and cymbals. By the same 
means also, Nepttme and Pluto were kept secreted. My- 
thologists do not agree with regard to the education of 
Jupiter, some asserting that he was educated by these 
priestesses, some by the N)'mphs, some by Amalthea. 
the daughter of Mebssus, king of Crete. Some say the 
bees fed him with honey ; others, that a goat nourished 
him with milk ; others, that he was fed by doves: 
others, by an eagle; and others again by a bear. Atid 
moreover, some opine that Amalthea was not the 
daughter of MeUssus, but the very goat that suckled 
Jupiter, whose horn he afterwards gave to his nurses, 
converting it at the same time into ** the horn of plenty,*' 
by making it the lot of any one that possessed it to ob- 
tarn whatever he might desire. It is added, that* after 
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tlie death of this goat, Jupiter made a ahfeld of Ha skin, 
with which he combatted the giants single-handed. This 
shield was denominated the iEgis, from a Greek term 
signifying a she-goat. This eoat he at length restored 
to life, and giving her a new Sun, placed her among the 
constellations. 

We have already alluded to his war with the giants. 
We will be more particular. 

W^en Titan. Satum*s brother, saw that Jupiter was 
preserved* contrary to agreement, he mustered his broth- 
ers, the Titans, and made war upon Saturn, whom, with 
his wife, he made prisoner, and binding them both, shut 
them up in hell. But no sooner was Jupiter a year old, 
than he found himself sufficiently strong to make war 
alone upon the Titans, whom he' conquered and slew; 
upon which he immediately liberated his father and 
mother. Saturn, however, having been informed by an 
oracle that he would be deposed by a son, conspired 
against the life of Jupiter, to prevent the accomplish- 
ment of the prediction; which conspiracy proved the 
very means of its accormplishment. For Jupiter, roused 
by this treachery of his father, deposed him from the 

government, and banished him from heaven; having 
rst, however, on finding him intoxicated, bound and 
maimed him, as Saturn had before maimed his own 
father Coelum with his scythe. Jupiter being now 
Arinly seated on the throne, divided his empire with his 
brothers, Neptune and Pluto, giving to the former the 
dominion of the seas, and to the latter that of the infer- 
nal regions, reserving to himself the government of 
heaven ani earth. 

Scarcely was he established in his government, when 
the Giants, those famed sons of Earth so conspicuous 
in Mythology, rose in rebellion against their new sove- 
reign, in revenge for the death of their relatives, the 
Titans. In them, Jupiter found quite another enemy 
than the one he had recently vanquished by the strength 
of his own arm. Some of those Giants are said to have 
had fifty heads and one hundred arms, with serpents 
instead of legs. One of them, Tityus by name, covered 
nine acres when stretched upon the earth. At the break- 
ing forth of such a rebellion, Jupiter himself was alarmed, 
and summoned all the gods to his aid. The dread con- 
flict at length began. The giants hurled at their celes- 
tial opponents huge rocks, mighty oaks, and blazing 
woods ; and, to scale with the ^eater facility the battle- 
ments of heaven, piled Mount Oasa on PeUon. Appal- 
led at the sight of adversaries so terrible, the gods fled 
into Egypt, where they assumed the forms of various 
animals, to elude the search of their pursuers ; under 
which forms they were afterwards worshipped by the 
Egyptians. Jupiter being thus left to wage the war 
alone, and recollecting that hts adversaries were not in- 
▼incible provided he were to obtain the assistance of a 
mortal, took counsel of Pallas, and armed his demi-god 
•on« Hercules, for the encounter. Thus reinforced, he 
soon overthrew the rebel hosts. Some were crushed be- 
neath mountains, others whelmed in the sea ; some were 
flayed alive, and others beaten to death with clubs. In 
short, the victory was complete, and the government of 
Jove established on an immoveable basis. , 

It should be observed before we proceed further, that 
those versed in Mythology speak of three Juptters. 
Two of them were bom at Arcadia. The father of the 
one was JEther, of the other, Coelus. The third was 
the one which we have been describing. He was a 
Cretan, the son of Saturn, whose tomb still exists in the 
Isle of Crete. Varro reckons three hundred Jupiters ; 
others a much greater number. Almost eveiy nation 
had a Jupiter of their own, which they supposed to 
have been bom among themselves. But the most fa* 
mous of them all was the one under consideration, to 
whom, therefore, the exploits of all the rest are usually 
attributed. 

The worslup of Jupiter was unirersal. He was the 
Ammon or Hammon of the Africans, which signifies 
•andy. He was the Belus or Bel of the Babylonians; 



and, on account of the nneenainty of his deieeut, they 
believed he had neither father nor mother, and eonse- 
quently regarded him as the first of the gods. The 
Egyptians woi^hipped him by the name of Osiris. In 
different places and languages, he was denominated 
Baal, Beel, Beelphegor, Beelzebub, and Beelzemen; all 
which appellations are mentioned in scripture. His 
surnames were very numerous. He was called Capito- 
linus, from the Capitoline hill in Rome, on the su^ninit of 
which stood his temple. He was called Tarpeius, from 
the Tarpeian rock, on which this temple was founded. 
He was styled Optimus Maximus (Greatest and Best) 
from his great power and goodness. He was called 
Gustos. In Nero*s coins is an image of Jupiter seated 
on a throne, holding in one hand thunder, and in the 
other a spear, with the inscription, Jupiter Custos. In 
some forms of oaths, he was called Diespiter (the father 
of light) The Cretans in their oaths called him Dies. 
He was denominated Dodonaeus, from the city of Do- 
dona in Chaonia, which derived its name from Dodona, 
a nymph of the sea. Near this city was a grove of 
oaks consecrated to Jupiter, famed as the most ancient 
oracle of Greece. According to some, two doves deli- 
vered responses to those who consulted this oracle: 
according to others, the very leaves of the oaks them- 
selves uttered oracles. Agam. To use the words of 
the poet : 

" Jore c«n*t rssint the just man's cries, 
They bring bim down, 'en from the skies, 
Hence he's Eliciut called." 

He is denominated Feretrius, because he smote his ene* 
mies, or because he was the |;iver of peace, or because, 
after victory, the spolia opima (grand spoils) were carried 
to his temple. He was called Fulminator, or Ceraunins, ,. 
from his hurling of thunder. The Lyoians worshipped 
him under the title of Gragus and Genitor. In i£gium, 
about the sea coast, he is said to have been denominated 
Homogynus. At Praeneste he was called Imperator 
(Emperor.) He was called Latialis, because he was 
worshipped in Latium, a country of Italy. Lapis or 
Lapideus was a title given to him by the Romans, who 
held that an oath taken in the name of Jupiter Lapis, 
was the most solemn of all oaths. This title was de- 
rived either from the stone which Saturn ate by mistake 
for Jupiter, or from the flint stone which the swearer 
held in his hand when making bargains. The Campa- 
nians caUed him Lucetius, from lux (light;) the Latins 
Diespiter, from dies (day.) The Elians called him 
Martins. He was called Muscarius, because, at the 
offering of a sacrifice by Hercules, he drove away the 
flies which interrupted his religious exercises. He was 
called Nicephoms, which signifies beariujo; victory. He 
was styled Opitulus, or Opitulator, the Helper; Centi- 
peda, from his stability; Stabilitor and Tieellus, from 
his supporting the world ; and Almus and Alumnus« 
from his cherishing all things. He was called Olympius, 
from Olympus, the name of the master who taughf 
him, and of the mountain on which he resided, or from a 
city near Mount Olympus, where was a temple dedicated 
to him, and where, once in five years, were celebrated 
the Olympic games. He was styled Jupitor Pistor^ 
because he put it into the minds of the Romans, when 
the Gauls besieged the capitol, to throw loaves of bread 
into their camp, which induced them to raise the siege. 
The Athenians called him Fluvius. He was called 
Pnedator, because a portion of booty taken in war was 
dedicated to him. He was styled Quirinus, Rex, Reg- 
nator, and Stator. The Greeks called him Soter, be- 
cause he delivered them from the Medes. He was like- 
wise called Conservator. The Augurs denominated 
him Tonans and Fulgens ; Orpheus called him Bron- 
taios; Apuleius, Tonitrualis. He was denominated 
Trioculus [Triopthalmos] by the Grecians, who sup- 
posed he had three eyes, with one of which he observed 
the affairs of heaven, with another those of eartn, with 
the third those of the sea. He was called Vejovis« or 
i Vejupiter, and Vedius, when described without his thun- 
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Itomaos consideredlum a noxious deitv, and worshipped 
lun^thzottgh fear. He waa called Jupiter Ultor* the 
Arenger. He was likewise called Xenius, or Hospitalis, 
because he was considered the author of the laws and 
customs of hospitality. His proper name is Zeus, bo- 
caasc he cives life to animals. Jove was his principal 
title, signifying the King and Father of gods and men. 
Some of his additional titles were Inventor, Sponsor, 
Ilerceus, Anxurus, Victor, &c. But enough of these. 
The worship of Jupiter surpassed that of the other 
gods in point of solemnity ; nor was it, like that of somo 
of them, stained with human blood. To him were sa- 
crificed sheep, goats, and white bulls with gilded horns. 
In these sacrifices were used flour, salt, and incense. 
The oak and the olive were sacred to him— the former^ 
because he taught mankind to live on acorns; the latter, 
because of his pacific disposition towards them* He is 
usually represented by the ancients as governing the 
world by his Providence, beholding from an eminence the 
pursuits and contentions of mankind, and weighing in 
his scales their merits and their destinies. Beside him 
are placed two urns, the one of good, the other of evil, 
from which he distributes among them benefits or afilic- 
tions. He is sometimes represented naked from the waist 
vpward, and covered below, sienifying that he is visible 
to the gods above, t)ut conceded from mortals below. 
The Cretans represented him without ears, to signify 
that he ought not to give a partial hearing to any one. 
The Lacedemonians gave him four heads, that he might 
hear with the greater readiness the petitions which were 
continually offered to him from the four quarters of the 
earth. He was the moderator of the contentions of the 

?;od8. Every thing was subject to him except the Fates, 
t was his custom, when the gods asked of him a favour, 
to signify his assctit with a nod, which was expressive of 
his irrevocable will. Homer describes him in alt his ma- 
jesty and terror in strains so sublime, that we feel unwil- 
ling to omit them. They follow. 

"He whoBc all conscious eye« the world behold , 
iTh* ctemftl Tliutwlcrcr, biIk enthroned in ^old ; 
Hlf^h heaven the footstool for his tliiono lie makos, 
And wide boncaih hiui all OlrmpuR nhakee; 
He npeokft, and awful bends his sable brows, 
Shakes his ambrosial curls, nnd gives the nod, 
Tlie stamp of fstc, nnd sonction of the ^od : 
High heaven with trembling the dread signal takes, 
And all Olympus to the ceutre ahokea*" 

And again, in granting a favour, the same awful ma- 
jesty is preserved, though softened by the circumstances 
of the case. Thus : — 

** Depart in p«ace ; sc<!uro thy prayer is sped ; 
Witness the sacred honours of our head, 
The nod that mtifies the will divine, 
The faithfui^ fixed^ irrevocnb/r ng-ti, 
This scab* thy suit, and this fulfils thv vows. 
— He spoke, and awful bends his sable browa, 
Shakes his ninbrosial curls, and gives the nod, 
llie stamp of fnte, and sanction of the god : 
High heaven with trembling tlic dread signal took. 
And all Olyinpus to the ccotro shook.^' 

Many exploits of Jupiter are recorded in Mythology, 
to which we shall very briefly advert. 

A report having reached him concerning the great 
wicketfness of men, he descended to the earth to see if it 
were true. Entering the habitation of Lycaon, king of 
Arcadia, he announced his Divinity ; but Lycaon derided 
him, and, to aggravate the insult, killed and cooked one 
of his servants, and had him served up as a banquet for 
Jupiter. The god in vengeance for this impious act, let 
play his lightnings, and, reducing the palace of Lycaon 
to ashes, turned him into a wolf. Some of hts other 
exploits are far less honourable to his character. He 
wooed his own sister, Juno, in the form of a crow. He 
corrupted Danae, the daughter of Acrisius, king of the 
ArgiveSy by transforming himself into a shower of gold, 
«nd falling into her lap. He seduced Leda, the wife of 
Tyndams, king of Sparta, and mother of Helen, Cly- 
temnesttOi Castor, and CoUu^F, by assuming the form 



of a bemtiM «waQ« and fbmg into her amis. In tho. 
form of a satyr, he violated Antiope, the wife of Lycus. 
king of Thebes. He imposed on Alcmena, by assum* 
ing the form of her husband, Amphitryon. By trans 
formlns himself into a fiame of fire, he won the affections 
of i£gma, the daughter of Asopus, king of Boetia. By 
counterfeiting Diana« he deceived Calisto, and afterwards 
abandoned her to the persecutioti of Juno, who changed 
her into a bear. But Jupiter, compassionating her con- 
dition, placed her and her son Areas in the heavens; 
Calisto being denominated the great bear, and Areas the 
little one. He transformed himself into an eagle, and 
seizing in his talons Ganymede, the son of Tros, as he 
was hunting on Mount Ida, conveyed him to heaven. 
In the same manner, he carried off Asteria, the daugh- 
ter of CoDUS. Semele, the daughter of Cadmus, king 
of Thebes, one of Jupiter's mistresses, entreated him to 
appear to her as he did to Juno. Jupiter having pre- 
viously sworn by the Styx to grant her whatsover she 
asked, was necessitated to comply with her request, and 
entered her apartment enveloped in clouds and lightning, 
which caused her immediate death. Lastly. He be* 
came enamoured of Europa, the daughter of Agenor, 
king of Phoenicia, as he saw her in the meadows, sur- 
rounded by her maids, gathering flowers. He instantly 
transformed himself into a beautiful white bull, and 
mingled with the herds of her father. Europa admiring 
his beauty, approached him, and began to play with him 
as with a great dog ; whereupon he lay down at her (bet« 
and she sprung upon his back. Upon this, he began to 
move slowly off with his fair burthen till he reached the 
shore of the Mediterranean, when he plunged in, and 
swam to the island of Crete. Europa aflerwanls mar- 
ried the king of Crete ; and her name is now borne by 
one quarter of the globe. 

It is our intention to give one mythological character 
in each number of the Magazine, together with the like- 
ness; and we had Apollo prepared for this number: but 
so long has been the story of Jupiter, that we must de- 
fer the former till our next. The history of no other 
heathen deity will be of equal length; so that we shall 
hereafter be able to insert one character entire at a time. 



THE WORLD AS IT IS. » 

Falls of the Clyjdx. 

The river Clyde in the neighbourhood of the town of 
Lanarii, presents, according to the testimony of all travel- 
lers, some of the most romantic and picturesque scenery 
in the world. We shall confine ourselves at present 
to a short notice of the Linns or Falls which have be^n 
so much celebrated. The word Ltim, we may remark, 
is the Cselic Leum, and signifies merely a fall or leap*. 
Its application to a cataract, or fall of water, is generaT 
throughout Scotland. Btims has introduced tlw word 
with verv happy effect in his humorous and well known 
song of buncan Grey, where, in describing the perplex* 
ity and despair of the rejected suitor, he says— 

** Duncan 8iy!:hcd bnith ont and in^ 
Grat his cen haith blecrM and him,* 
Spak o* loupin' owre a linn : 

Ua, ha, the wooin* o*t." 

•* Sfxik •* lauffin' wort a liim," writes one of his corres*' 
pendents, the Honomble A. Erskine, to the poet, ** is a 
line of itself that should make you immortal.** Rut to 
return to the linns on the Clyde. The first precipice 
over which the river rushes, on its way from the hills, in 
situated about two miles above Lanark— and is known by 
the name of Bennington Lian. It is a perpendicular 
rock of about twenty, or, as some authorities state, thirty 
feet in height, over whieh the water, after havmg zp- 
preached its brink in a broad sheet, smooth as a mint^, 
and reflecting the forests that clothe its margin, tumbles 

'The word han also been derived fmm the Welah Ztim, si/rnify- 
ing: ** ^ l<^lco*' ^ ** water." This root is likRwife found in the Greak 
language, and its propar significatioo seems to be, ** wster.** 
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iiwtantly groitnd into froth. A dense miit ^ondnmlly 
hoven over this boilmg caaldibD. From this peint 
downwards, tlie channel of fhc tiver sssnincs a chaotic 
ippeantnce : instead of the quiet and ontspread waters 
sbo?e the fell, we ha¥e now a confined and angry torrent 
forcing its way with the noise of thunder between steep 
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The sceoety mi both sidca, howem, is oxqi 

and beaatiml. AVaSh of abont half a mile, 

be«aid almost to OTcarhang the river, leads to 

and most famous of the fells, that caUed Corra 

the castle of Corra, bow in mins, which 

neighbouriioed. 
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Vixw OF Corra Linn. 



•♦The tremendous rocks around,** says Sir John 
Sinclair in his Statistical Account of Scotland, " the 
old castle upon the opposite bank, a com-mUl on the 
rock below, the furious and impatient stream foaming 
orer the rock, the horrid chasm and abyss underneath 
yovac feet, heightened by the hollow murmur of the water, 
and the screams of wild birds, form a spectacle at once 
tremendous and pleasing. A sununer-house, or pavilion, 
IS situated on a high rocky bank, that overlooks the linn, 
built by Sir James Carmichael, of Bonnington, in 1708. 
Frcm its uppermost room it affords a very striking pros- 
pect of the fall ; for all at once, on throwing yotir eyes 
totrards a mirror on the opposite side of the room from 
the fall, you see the whole tremendous cataract pouring 
as it were upon your head. The Corra Linn, by mea- 
surement, is eighty-four feet in height. The river does 
not rush over it in one uniform sheet, like Bonnington 
Linn, but in three different, though almost imperceptible, 
precipitate leaps. On the southern bank, and when the 
sun shines, a rainbow is perpetually seen forming itself 
upon the mist and fogs, arising from the violent dashing 
of the waters.'*— Pemiy Magaxme. 

Bears and Bess. 
M. M. M. atraveller in Russia, communicates, through 
the Gentleman's Magazine of 1785, a remarkable me- 
thod of cultivating bees, andpreserving them from their 
housebreakers, the bears.. Tne Russians of Borodskoe, 
oo the banks of the river Ufa, deposit the hives within 
excavations that they form in the nardest, strongest, and 
loftiest trees of th^ forest, at about five-and-twenty or 
thirty feet- high from the ground, and even higher, ii the 
' b^aslu «f '4bb imiikr aMsrWS It. Th^y' hbHow out the 



holes lengthways, with small narrow hatchets, and with 
chisels and gouges complete their work. The longi- 
tudinal aperture of the hive is stopped by a cover of two 
or more pieces exactly fitted to it, and pierced with small 
holes, to give ingress and egress to the bees. No means 
can be devised more ineenious or more convenient for 
climbing the highest and the smoothest trees, than thoss 
practised hy tlris people for the construction and visita- 
tion of these hives. For this purpose, they use nothing 
but a very sh^ axe, a leathern strap^ or a common rope. 
The man places himself against the trunk of the tree, 
and passes the cord round his body and round the trect 
just leaving it stifficient play for casting it higher and 
higher, by jerks, towards the elevation he desires to at-^ 
tain, and thero to place his body, bent as in a swing, his 
feet resting igainst the tree, and preserving the mt um 
of his hands. This done, he takes his axe, and, at about 
the height of his body, makes the first notch or step in 
the tree ; then he takes his rope, the two ends whereof 
he takes care to have tied very fast, and throws it towav^ 
the top of the trunk. Placed thus in his rope by the 
middle of. his body^ «nd resting liis feet acainst the tree 
he ascends by two stem, and easily enables himself to 
put one of his feet in tne notch. Hc now makes a ne^r 
step, and continues to mount in this manner till he has 
reacned the intended height. He performs all this with 
incredible speed and aeility. Being mounted, to th« 
place whero he is to make the hive, he cuts more con- 
venient steps, and, by the help of the rope, which hii 
body keeps in distension, he performs his necessary wbilt 
with the above-mentioned tools, which are stuck in his 
girdle. He also carefully cuts toway all boughs andpro^ 
tuberances breath the hive, to render access as'difllc^ 
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itorthtttan^wkMi ihaviid kkTMt mnnb^n 
dttonghout the finrasto, and m spite of ali imigwablo 
praeaudone, do eoosidenUe damage to the hives. Ob 
this aceount, the natives pat in practice every kind of 
flBMnSv not 9mky for defending themselves from these vo- 
ncious animals, hut for their destmction. The method 
most in nse consists in sticking into the trahk of the 
tree old blades of knives standing upwards, scythes, and 
pieoes of pointed iron, disposed circularly round it when 
the tree is straight, or at the place of bending when the 
trunk is crooked. The bear has commonly dexterity 
enough to avoid these points in climbing up the tree ; 
but when he descends, as he always does, backwards, he 
gets on these hooks, and receives such deep wounds, 
that he usually dies. Old bears frequently take the pre- 
caution to bend down these blades with tneir fore-paws 
as they mount, and thereby render all this offensive ar- 
mour useless. 




ROMIAS TaSS-CLIMBDie AMD BSAR-TkUP. 

One mode b, to suspend a platform by long ropes to 
the furthest extremity of a branch of die tree. The plat- 
form is disposed horizontally before the hive, and there 
tied fast to the trunk of the tree with a coid made of 
bark. The bear, who finds the seat very convenient for 
proceeding to the opening of the hive, begins by tearing 
the cord of bark which holds the platform to the trunk, 
and hinders him from executing his purpose. Upon this, 
the platform immediately quits the tree, aild swings in 
the air with the animal seated upon it. If, on the first 
diock, the bear is not tumbled out, h» must either pkt 



a vety dMunroua^leaiii or vqii|pi»'n||icii^ in his anspen— 
ded seat. If he take the leap, either involuntarily or bjf 
his own good will, he falls on sharp points, placed all 



about the bottom of the tree ; if he resolve to remaiaa 
where he is, he is shot by arrows or musket bails. — 
EmyDi^ Book. 

The" Holy Lakck.'* 

To ghre our readers an idea of the nature of Catfaofi« 
relics, we introduce the following article, taken from the 
London Every Day Book. By way of preface, it is 
proper to observe, that, at Rome, they formerly pro- 
fessed (and for aught we know still profess) to be a 
possession of the " holy lance" which pierced ChrisTi 
side. 

"It is aUo kept in the church of 
the hospital of Murembere, with the 
crown and sceptre and other regalia 
of Charlemagne. Itfisson so parti- 
cularly distinguishes it, that his ac- 
count shall be given verbatim. After 
mentioning the sword of Charle- 
magne, which its keepers pretend 
" was brought by an angel from hea- 
ven," he says, "They also keep ma- 
ny relics in this church ; and among 
others, St. Longin*s lance." There is 
no reason to doubt, therefore, that the 
ecclesiastics of Nuremberg deemed 
Longinus a saint, as well as the eccle- 
siastics of Saint Peter*s at Rome. — 
Misson goes on to say, " They are 
not ignorant that this pretended lance 
is to be seen in above ten other pla- 
ces of the world; but they say theire 
came from Antioch ; it was St. An- 
drew who found it; one single man 
with it discomfited a whole army ; it 
was the thing of the world which 
Charlemagne loved most. The other 
lances are counterfeits, and this is the ifjl [Jr, 
true one. It is requisite to observe 
Misson*8 very next words, which, 
though they do not seem connected 
with this " true lance" of Nurem- 
berg, are yet connected with the 
issue. He proceeds to say, "They 
have also an extraordinary veneration 
for a piece of the cross, m the midst 
of which there is a hole that was 
made by one of the nails. They tell 
us that heretofore, the emperors 
placed their greatest hopes of pros- 
perity and success, both in peace 
and war, in the possession of this 
enlivening wood, with the nail and 
other relics that are kept at Nurem- 
berg." Misson then adds, by way of 
note, the following list of these re- 
lics: 

The lance. 

The piece of the wood of the cross. 

One of the nails. 

Five thorns of the crown that was 
put on Christ's head. 

Part of the chains with which St. 
Peter and St. Paul were bound at 
Rome. 

A little piece of the manger. '""* 

A tooth of St. John the Baptist. * 

One of St. Anne's arms. 

The towel with which Christ wiped 
the feet of his apostles. 

A piece of St. John the Evange- 
list's gown. 

A piece fxofn the table cloth whicli ChilK used At 
his last supper with his disciples. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

Ordkk k said to be HeaTea*8 first law ; so we hare 
eoDchtded to introduce it into our biographical depart- 
ment. Our plan in this respect is, to insert some pecu- 
liar character in each number, under a biographical head, 
Tin m reach a period in our historical department which 
vrilf put us into possession of authentic likenesses of 
liistorical characters; when we shall dispense with our 
•eporate biographical department, and include history 
md biography in one. 




Petxr the Wild Bot 

Was found in the woods of Hamelin, twenty^ight miles 
^rom HanoTer, walking upon his hands and feet, climb- 
ing up trees like a squirrel, and feeding upon grass and 
moss of trees. He was at that time judged to be about 
twelve or thirteen years old. Afterwards he made hia 
epcape into the same wood, but was again caught on a 
tree, which was obliged to be first saw^ down. He was 
brought to England in April, 1726, and again introduced 
iBlo the presence of his majesty and of many of the no- 
bility. He could not speak, and scarce seemed to have 
any idea of things. 

" It was in the beginning of June, 1782,*' sars Lord 
Mottboddo, in the third volume of his Ancient Metaphy- 
sics, ** that I saw him in a farm house, called Broadway, 
within about a mile of Berkhamstead, kept there upon 
a pension, which the king pavs. He is but of low sta- 
ture, not exceeding five (bet turee inches: and, though 
tie must now be about seventy years of age, has a fresh 
healthy look. He wears his beard ; his face is not at all 
ii^ly or disagreeable; and he has a look that may be cal- 
led sensible and sagacious for a savage. About twenty 
years ago, he was in use to elope, and to be missing for 
•Bveral days; and once, as I was told, he wander^ as 
Sear as Norfolk : but, of late, he has been quite tame, 
and either keeps the house, or saunters about the farm. 
.He has been the thirteen last years where he lives at 
present; and before that, he was twelve years with ano- 
ther farmer, whom I saw and conversed with. This 
farmer told me that he had been put to school some- 
where in Hertfordshire, but had only learned to articu- 
late his own name, Peter, and the name of King George, 
i»oth which I heaid him pronounce very distinctly. But 
the woman of the house where he now is (for the man 
happened not to be at home^ told me that he understood 
every diing that was said to nim concerning the common 
affairs of Fife; and 1 saw that he readily understood 
aeveral things diat she said to him while 1 was present. 
Among other things, she desu^d him to sing Naoey 
Dawson, which accordingly he did, and another tune 
that she named. He never was mischievous, but had 
always that {fentloneis of disposition whkh I hold to be 
ekaracteristical of owoataxe. at least till we become ca^ 



nivevous, and huHtSM or warriors. He feeds at pressDt 
as the farmer and his wife do ; but as 1 was told by an 
old woman, one Mrs. Gallop, living at a village in the 
neighbourhood, called Hampstead, who remembered to 
have seen him when he first came to Hertferdshive, 
(which she computed to be fifty five years before the time 
I saw her,) he then fed very much upon leaves, and par- 
ticularly upon the leaves of cabbages, which she saw 
him eat raw. He was then, as she thought, about fifteen 
years of age, walked upright, but could climb trees like 
a squirrel. At present, he not only eats flesh, but also 
has get the taste of beer, and even of spirits, of which 
he iuclines to drink more than he can get. And the<ild 
farmer above-mentioned, with whom he lived twelve years 
before he came to this farmer, told me that he had ac 
quired that taste before he came to him ; that is, about 
twenty-five years ago. He is also become very fond of 
fire, but has not ^et acquired a liking for money ; for, 
though he takes it, he does not keep it, but gives it to 
his l^lord or landlady, which I suppose is a lesson that 
they have taught him. He retains so much of his natu- 
ral mstinct, that he has a fore-feeling of bad weather, 
growling and howling, and showing great disorder, be- 
fore it comes on.** 

In the latter end of April, 1785, Peter died at the farm. 
He was then nearly ninety years of age ; but, notwith- 
standing the length of time he lived in England, be 
never acquired the use of speech.— ilaeccfofe LUnmym 



NATURAL HISTORY. 

We had prepared an article for this department rela- 
tive to the human species; but finding our space fast 
waning, and having on hand an article which was selec- 
ted and put in type before the adoption of our present 
plan on natural history, we thought it best to insert it, 
that it might not break in upon our order after we com- 
mence our systematic course. We therefore postpoi^ 
the other article to make room for it. 




The Hooded Snake. 

The Cobra di Capello, or hooded snake, called by the 
Indians the naag, or nagaot is a large and beautiful ser- 
pent , but one of the roost venomous of all the coluber 
class ; its bite generally proves mortal in less than an 
hour. It is called the hooded snake, from having a curi- 
ous hood near the head which it contracts or enlarges at 
pleasure ; the centre of this hood is marked in black ahd 
white like a pair of spectacles, firom whence it is also 
named the spectacle-snake. 

Of this genus are the dancing-snakes, which are car- 
ried in baskets throughout Hindostan, and procuns a 
maintenance for a set of people who play a few simple 
notes on the flute, with which the snakes seem much de- 
lighted, and keep time bpr a graceful motion of the head ; 
erecting about half their length from the ground, and 
following the music with gentle curves, like the undula- 
ting lines of a swan's neck. It is a well-attested fact, 
that when a house is Infeated widi tfaUMe snakes, and scMkie 
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oilMiB of the coluber gentit, which destroy poultry and 
•mall domestic anknals, as also by the larger serpents of 
the boa tribe, the musicians are sent for; who, by play- 
ing on a flageolet, find out their hiding-places, and charm 

• them to destruction : for no sooner do the snakes hear 
the music, than they come softly from their retreat, and 
are easily taken. ** I imagine" (says Dr. Russell) '• these 
musical snakes were known in Palestine, from the Psalm- 

• ist comparing the ungodlr to the deaf adder, which stop- 
peth her ears, and refuseth to hear the roice of the char- 
mer, charm he never so wisely." 

** When the music ceases, the snakes appear motion- 
less; but if not immediately covered up in the basket, 
the spectators are liable to fatal accidents. Among my 
drawings is that of a cobra di capello, which daneed for 
' an hour on the table while 1 painted it; during which I 
"frequently handled it, to observe the beauty of the spots, 
• ' and especially the spectacles on the hood, not doubting 
bm that its venomous fangs had been previously extract- 

• ad. But the next morning, my upper servant, who was a 
- sealous Mussulman, came to me in great haste, and de- 
' aired I would instantly retire, and praise the Almighty 

• •ibr my good fortune. Not understanding his meaning, I 
told him that I had already performed my devotions, and 

• had not so many stated prayers as the followers of his pro- 
phet. Mahomed then informed me, that while purchas- 
•ing aome fruit in the bazaar, he observed the man who 
had been with me on the preceding evening entertaining 
the country people with his dancing snakes ; they, ac- 
cording to their usual custom, sat on the ground around 
him ; when, either from the music stopping too sudden- 
ly, or from some other cause irritating the vicious reptile 
which I had so often handled, it darted at the throat of 
a young woman, and inflicted a wound of which she died 
in about half an hour. Mahomed once more repeated 
his advice for praise and thanksgiving to Alia, and re- 
corded me In his calendar as a lucky man.** 



EXPLAICATIOV or WOADS AUD PbKASXS. 

Adbe^sion ; (in Mechanical Philosophy,) the eoher- 
lag or cleaving together of two or more material bodies ; 
(in politics,) the acquiescence of an individual or a pub- 
tic body in the authority of '^the powers that be.'* 

A^iT or A Mine; the passage whereby it is enteredi 
-and the water and ore conveyed away, being usually 
made on the side of a hill. It is distinct from another 
aperture denominated the air-shaft. 

Anoif' Ai ; the name used by the Jews to signify Je- 
hovah. 

An'VBMT; derived from a Latin verb signifying come* 
It mean4 in general^ the coming of any one; but more 
particularly is it used to signify the coming of Christ. It 
is the same as Chriatmas, and is commemorated by va- 
rions churches. 

JBni LES ; Roman Magistrates who derived their title 
from their having the care of the sedes or public build- 
' IpgS ; as the temples, baths, markets, theatres, &c. They 
lil^ise had charge of the aqueducts, streets, roads, 
^ iw.- The^ were divided* into two classes; the Corule 
. aod Plebeian ^diles. The former superintended the 
. public games, and occupied a moro honourable place in 
, the Senate than the latter, who were assistants to the 

IVibunes. 
> ifi^NUD ; the immortal eptc Poem of Virgil, the theme 
■ i>f which is the adventures of iEneas in his escape from 
. the flames of Troy, and his settlement in Italy. It do- 
rWes its title, i&iiEiD, from the name of the individual 
, whom it crtebrates. It ia considered second to none, ^e 
, Biad of Homer excepted. 

iEo'LiAN Harp; a simple stringed instrument, which, 
placed in a gentle draught of wind, emits most exquisite 
•trains of music. Its name is derived from iEolus, the 
heathen god of. the winds, whom we shall iiave occasion 
to describe in the course of our Mythology. 
iC 'routes; metallic stones wluch fall from the air, 
. ^ithex in dear or Harmf weather* They unifoa&lj ce- 



semble one another, but are entire^ diflerent from waf 

known terrestrial matter, being a semi-metallic subetaaoo* 

coated externally with a thin, black memstatioa. 

iB'ROHAUT ; one who makes srial tripe m a ' 



Classioal Family Librart. 
As one of tbe best awaaslbrthe difibaioB of an 

, tion of universal knowledge, we would heartil v rpconunend toTtbo 
public the Clusicol Family library now in tne course of pnhti* 
cation by the Meatra. Harpen of this city. Their plan is, topob- 
lish En^tsh trantlatione of all the ancient Greek m LatiR Cla»- 
sicn ; thus enabling the rerieet labourer, who toUs from OBorm |3I 
ere, to become, to all intents and purposes, a classical scholar^ — 
to acquire at his leisure, by a brier course of reading in his mother 
tongue, the same ideas, 'the same information, which atudentf 
spend vcars in arouiring in the original languages, and which it 
would be impossible for the gcncrauty of people to obtain, were it 
not for translations. It is very true, Uiat, on account of the pecn* 
liar idiom of a language, the original h preferable to a tranalatioB, 
so far as forco and beauty arc conccmcd ) but as to the substanoc. 
an individual pursuing the common business of life, may, by 
meand of a translation, know as much about it, and turn it to as 
good account in conversation or otherwise, as the linguist who 
reads it in the original. We feel, therefore, that we cannot better 
subserve the cau9e we have espoused, than b^ inducing all wboiu 
wc can, to fumi&ti themselves with tlio works in queatioB. 
*• ' 

^PERSPBCnVE. 

Perspective, as a oranch of optics, was known and 
practised at an early period. It was taught by Democ- 
ritus and Ajnaxagoras, and treated of bv Eucud in his 
Optics. Alhazen. likewise^ in his optical treatise, speaks 
of this art, and or its importance for the pabter; but 
the first writers who professedly treated on perspective 
were Bartolomeo Bramantiho, in his Regole di Per- 
spectiva, &c. dated 1440, and Pietio del Bbigo, who 
supposed objects to be placed beyond a transparent 
tablet, and so to trace tho images which rays ot light 
emitted from them would make upon it. Albert Dtirer 
constructed a machine upon the principles of Boigo, 
by which he could trace the perspective appearance of 
objects. Leon Battista Albert!^ in his treatise De Pie- 
tura, speaks chiefly of perspective ; and Balthazar Pc^ 
ruzzi, of Siena, who died m 1506, wrote a system Ot 
perspective, which appeared in 1540. He is said M) 
nave first recommended points of distance, to which are 
drawn all lines that make an an^ le of 45 degrees with 
the ^ound line. Guido Ubaldi. in his Perspective, 
published in 1600, showed that all lines are parallel to 
one another, if they be inclined to the grountf line, and 
converge to some point in the horizonul line; ana that 
through this pobt also will pass a line drawn from the 
eye parallel to them. His work contained the flnt 
principles, which afterwards formed tiie ground work 
of Dr. Taylor. He was immediately followed by Oitf* 
como Barozzi, of Vignola, whose two luies of Pet^ 
spective were published, with a commentary, by Ig- 
natius Dante. Marolois's work was publishea at the 
Hague in 1615, and that of Shigmtti, which was a 
abstmet of vignola's, in 1625. But the most celebmied 
writer on this subject was Dr. Brooke Taylor, who^ m 
his Linear Perspective, has laid down principles fir 
more geneml than those of any of his predeceason. 
He does not confine his rules to the horizontal pluw 
only, hnt he has made them applicable to every sneeies 
of lines and planes. Likewise, by his method, which is 
exceedmgly simple, the fewest lines imaginable are re» 
quired to produce any perspective representation. As 
a proof of the excellence of diis method, it suffices to 
add, that it has been followed by idl who have treated 
on this subject, and is nniversaUy adopted in praetios. 
Mr. Hamilton published his Btereognphy in 2 Tris. 
folio, after the manner of Dr. Taylor ; oesides whie^ 
there are some good treatises on the subject from Ware^ 
Cowley, Ferguson, Emerson, dbc.; but Mr. Kirby^ 
system of perspective has been geneidly esteeitied far 
its pmcticsi utuity. 

PbSon. a kmd of missile weapon cr dnit with m 
baib, which is semettmM borne in ooils of 1 
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Ai«tRO|Tcm, as we have seen, there is a general agree- 
ment, in the great leading particuifirB, between the Mos^C 
and heiithftn cosuMgonies, yet, as has likeiii;ise been seen, 
there is a difference in the minor det^ls; which, where- 
erer it occult, is decidedly in. favoitr pf Moses. In ad- 
dition to what we have alreaidy brought bto view on this 
potntt wo will here notice the great anqquity to which 
some heathen nations pretend* 

The Egyptians claimed a far higher antiquity than. 
Moses allows. One cause for this may ha¥e been, their 
reckoning time by lunar instead of solar months, or from 
their recKoning their kings in suoeession who reigned 
contiemporaneonaly. Herodotus mentions twelve kings 
wko reigned at one time. In fact, the Egyptian chro« 
nologeny so disagreed among themselves, that they are 
no authoritiy at ^1,soipe'co'i9aput|ng about thirteen thou- 
sand years more than others, fibm the origin of their 
dynasties to the time of Alexander.* The account of 
eciUpees at the beginnii^^ of Diogenes Laertius, Ca»ini 
has fouAd to be false. . The earliest known astronomical 
observations made in Egypt, w^re those of the Alexan- 
drian Ghreeks, less than three hundred years before 

Christ^t 

The boasted astronomical &coveries of the Chaldeans 
av9 equally unfounded. Diodorus Siculus says, they 
had various opinions felatwn to the eeltpses of the stm^ 
and could not forttel one* A notice of seven eclipses 
of the moon, the most ancient of which was but seven 
hundred years before Christ, is all that remains to con- 
ilttn their ext^vagant pretensions to astronomical sci- 
ence. 

'Equally vain and frivolous are the pretensions of the 
Chinese. They themselves confer tnat their antiqui- 
ties are in a great measure fabulous; and their most 
aiicient books, as they acknowledge, were in hierogly- 
phics, which were not explained till one thousand seven 
hundred years after they were written ; and besides, the 
numbers in computation are sometimes mistaken, and 
months put for years. In addition to all this, the Chi- 
nese Emperor Ai Hoam ti, about two htmdred years 
before Chtist, ordered all the monuments fA antiquity, 
rdating either to history or philosophy, particularly the 
books of Confucius, to be destroyed, and put many of 
the learned Chinese to death; so that there are but 
feir fragments of the ancient writers left, and these such 
nn ^we have seen them to be. As to their astronomical 
IMretensibns, it has been found by examination that their 
iontruments were useless; that they were not able to 
make a correct calendar.: aiul that their tables were so 
incorrect, tha(t they coula hardly foretel a solar ecTipse.t 

The great antiquityjdlaimed by die Hindoos, proves 
eqiiaHy unfbundeq. Thik people, amid all their multi- 
tudinous works oil theology and metaphysics, have no 
history, no work containing a dittinct account of their 
oiigitk and progress. Their Mahfti-Bharata, which they 
enl their great lustoiy, is a mere poem : their Pouranas 
wr^ mere legends, containing among other things a few 
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^caMpre^ efaponolocicri eefaps, none of wUeb catwid 
beyond the tune of Alexander.* Thehr tamooa aMW-* 
nomiori tables, from wfaieh some have attemptedi ti 
pro^e their immense antiquity, are n<nr aseertaaaedtea 
haM bsen calculated baeksrards;f and it has* fikowiaa 
been ascertaned, that thefar 8urya-8Mhanta» wl|ieh 
they coander their most ancient astieviomioa} tr aat i m, 
pretending it was iwvealed to their nation morethas ttoa 
miUions & years ago, must have been wtitten wkhia^dMi 
last eight hundred years !t Thehr Vedas, ot eaetfad 
books, judging*(bom the calendars conjoined with4hfln« 
by which they are directed in their religietiB ebsenanoesv 
and estimating die colures indicated in these nalenian, 
would probalily carry us hack about three thoitatnd • 
yeaiB. So mu^h ibr the wonderful antiquity of tiba 
Hindoos. 

We would again caution our readers against i 
prehension. We are not labouring to prove the Bib 
or to overthrew Scepticisro. We are merely ascestain^- 
ing /aet in relation to history. And as certain things 
are questioned by some, it becomes neeessaiy to eaier ' 
into their merits, and examne their erldeaces. M, in 
doing this, we come into collision with particular opin^ 
ions, we eannot help it. Our object is knowiedge, and' 
ibm we must give, regardless of one opinion or another. - 
If we find Moses giving a better histoiy of the ^mxUPn 
oi%in and infancy, than any other historian, wo shaH 
adopt his history, not because it t> Ats, but becatise it ts 
the omt; oar e^i»ct being, not the upbuilding of a rel^ 
gioas syatem, bitt die di^usion of coneet geneal te^ 
foi 



It is contended by seme who admit die Mesaie ■aannat 
of oreation, that the six days in which he le pa es a a t a it 
to have occurred, are not necessarily to be undarsiood > 
as literal daya, but as mere indefinite perioda of time; 
Yet it would seem, from the circumstance of the eveateg 
and.m(»ning being mentioned as cnnstitnting diosa day^ 
and likewise from the division between die light and- the 
darimess, tc^jether with the heavenly bodies behiff ap- 
pointed to measure time on the fourth di^, thasi nieial 
days umst have, been intended. 

The inquiry next arises. How came Moeea ar maf 
other man to know respecting the creation, seeing no 
one could have been alive to witness it ? We reply, that 
it could only have been known in the first instance b^ 
inspiration. Whether Moses received his information 
in this wav, or whether it was revealed to Adam, and 
transmitted from him through the intervening generations 
to Moses, does npt appear, nor is it materiaL 

Several objections have been raised against the Mo8S<^ 
account of creation, which we will briefly notice. 

** If the world is but five or six thousand years old»** 
ss^s one, *^ what could the Creator have be^; about frons 
all eternity, before its creation ?" We reply :— If we 
were onmiscient, we could undoubtedly answer tUe 
question ; but as we make no pretensions to such know- 
ledge, we leave its solution to those who, b^ making thia 
objection, thereby assuming to know what is appropriate 

* PaterKmV Hemoin of die Kinn of Magadslis; KmpeMrs «f 
HiadoBtan, and of the Epochs of VwraaHidStyh wloA Batohsaaa, 
in th» Csleatm Mcanirs, voL 9. 

t4te fixpos. da Syst dtt Monde, by Ooaai L^lihes, p. M. 

t Bendv's Mem. on the Aotiq. of the SmysrSiAdhsata, hi VM. IL 
a. 637, drcdeaua Mook-HdM hh Mta. oa tho iatrnaoaysai 
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kvnAf l^eved, besoufflM the god, th&clm monnniig^iiuKht 
he pcrpetuaL InAamed with love for the modest Da- 
I^tl6,he gftve her {mrauU; but she, fleemg from htm, 
WM changed into -a laurel. He disgraced Leucothoe, 
the daughter of- Orchamus, king of Babylon ; upon 
wifieh fa^father buried her alive. At this, Apollo was 
flo grieved, that, unaUe to restore her to* life, he poured 
nectar on her body, and tnrned it into -a A^nkincense tree. 
The attachment between Leueothoe and Apollo was dis- 
Mvered to het father by her sister Olytie, whom Apollo 
had formerly loved, but now abandoned; which she 
perceiviDg, pined away, with her eyes conttnually look- 
ing upwards towards the sun, (or Apollo,) and was at 
teagth changed into a heUdtrope, or sun-flower. 

He slew with his darts the seven sons of NIobe, be- 
eaose ^e, envying his mother Latona on account of the 
4ivine honours 'paid to her, ventured to speak contempt^ 
uously of her, saying that she herself, on account of the 
number of her chiMren, was better entitled to worship 
Vhai^ ib» mdther of Apollo and Diana. Grieved for the 
loss of her children, in whom she had so prided herself, 
ih« was at length turned into stone. 

There seems to be a degree of confusion in the case 
of the identity of Apollo and the Sun; some asserting 
that Apetto, the 8un, Phoobus, and Hyperion, were afi 
different characters. But they are indentified in so many 
^^aitidukrs, that, however inconsistent the poets may 
..have beeii in making them different in a few eases, we 
prefer preserving the identity throughout. We shall, 
-a«A^ertheless, notice the eases wherein special actions 
and eirmimatanees are attributed to the Sun, ca the ran, 
te contradistitictlon to Apollo. 

* Th»^ father of the Sun was Hyperion ; his mother was 
%iBknowa. He was nephew to ifither. The poets make 
five Sols or Suns, and yet they commonly apply the 
ketiOM of all of them to this one. 

The i^ei^atis call the Sun Mitfara, or Mithras, consi- 
tfering him the greatest of their gods. They worship him 
%B a cave. His statue has the head of a lion, on which 
is placed a turban called tiata. It Is sfttired in Persian 
afyle, and witfa-both hands hold* a mad baU by the hohis. 
It was necessary for noviciates to pass a severe probation, 
b«lbi>e their adttiiaifton to his priesthood ted mysteries, 
it<was unhiwful for the Persian kings to drink intempe- 
Mtely, excepting upon the day in which sacrifices were 
oflfersd to him. 

The Egvptians called the sun Horus; whence the 
imttiotts Si time into which the day is dhrid^, were 
denominated Hone, (hours.) These Hone were the 
^kmgfatera of Sol and Chronis, (sun and thne.) Early 
M the morning, they prepared their father's horses and 
ebariot, and opened the gates of day. There was a 
atatve of the Sun at Rhodes, called the Colossus, so 
Isi^e, that a ship might sail into port between its legs. 
4t was one of the seven ancient wonders of the world. 
•We shall describe it more particularly when we treat on 
thoao wonders. This Colossus is likewise called by 
some the statue of Apollo. This is an instance of the 
confusion that prevails in the story of this deity ; and 
another instance is to be found in the case of Phcton, 
who is by some said to have been the son of Apollo, and 
by others, the son of Sol. Considering Apollo and 
Sot but different names for the same character, and that 
both mean the Sun, we will give the story of Phieton, 
^th which we will close. 

Epaphus, a son of Jupiter, having a ouarrel with 
iPhston, told him the Sun was not his fatner; where- 
upon Phaeton, by the advice of Clymene his mother^ 
repaired to the royal palace, to procure testimonials of 
his sOnship. His father, desirous of affording him full 
•atjsfitccion on the point, swore by the Styx, (an oath 
which not even a god dared folate,) that he would 
fpnnt hiin any thing ho might ask ; upon whoch he re- 
jqnasled the privUege of driving for a singlb day the 
ehtiriot of Us father the Ami. The tequest waH re^ 
lafiaapkf giraiited, aa non« but the Bvbk hinMHf wtAi 



ivn Bm own csoiiisen. rwrea ww uueiiieu uy ina 
fkther to observe the middle path, and was otherwise 
instructed in relation to his haisardous enterprise.— 
Trsnapprted with joy, he mounted the biasing chariot, 
and commenced his fearful excursion. But the horses 
finding, him unable to controul them, dashed from their 
wonted course, and 'set heaten and earth on fire. To 
preservi^ the universe from a general conflagration, Jupi- 
ter let fly his thunderbolts, and precipitated him head- 
long info the rivei* Po. His sisters, Lampethusa, Lam- 
petia, and Phsethusa, called also the Heliades, inces- 
santly deplored his fate, and were at length metamor* 
phosed into poplars, and wept amber inst^ of tears. 



NATURAL HISTORY 

Man. 

At the head of the animal kingdom stands Man, 
proudly pre-eminent both with regaxu to physical con- 
strustion, and intellectaal capacity ;— the lord of this 
mundane sphere, and the noblest prt>duction of nature. 
To him, therefore, may properly be assigned the first 
place in natural history. 

In treating of mau, me first consideration that presenr«i 
itself is the radical difAfrence between him and all other 
animals in point of mental qualities. The usual dis- 
tinction made by writers in this respect, is not without 
good cause. So great is the difference, so material, so 
essential, that while the one may be said to possess rea- 
9on^ the other can only be allowed to have iiutinet That 
all animal existences have minds^ is admitted. They 
know ; they think ; they act intelligently. But man alone 
progresses in knowledge from generatum to generatioiu 
All other animals remain statumanf. One generation is 
no wiser than a preceding one. 'there is no increase of 
knowledge among them. Age after age, they run the 
round; mey keep within the same limits; following the 
same natural impulsions, tlie same instinctive track* 
Whereas man not only controuls and regulates the im- 
pulses of his nature by reason, but, reasoning from what 
IS already known, he stretches off into trackless regions 
to eke out new discoveries, and moves onward fVova 
improvement to improvement in endless progression. 

It comes not within the scope of our work, and espe- 
cially of this department of it, to treat of the nature of 
the soul-^its immateriality and its immortality, This 
belongs to theology. But this much, as mere natural- 
ists, we may, nay, we must say : that man, as an intel- 
lectaal being, is radically different from all other animals. 
The line of separation in this respect is broad and deep ; 
so broad and so deep, that there Ss no gradatttm, no coit- 
necting /mX:, no demi-man-demi-beast non-descript, to 
intervene for the formation of that fanciful chain in na- 
ture which some in their pleasing iniaginings have sup- 
posed they had discovered. Between the most degraded 
of the human species and the most sagacious brute, the 
same radical difference obtains. Make your selection 
where you please; among the flat-la<9ed Tartars, or the 
tawny Malaya ; among tha copper-eoloiii«d Aborigines 
of America, or the woolly headed nadstrii of Van Die 
nan*s Land ; and you will find every wheire a smeeptihU 
tty 9i progresske and wil<itte rflu i pi o» B meat. But take 
your boaMad monkey, or your stHt more boaiAfed-ourang 
ottfiang, and af|ply to him all your skill ; continue your 
diacipfoe to his p aa tu i ty fimn age to age; and see how 
nreoh wtler the last genervtiott wHI lie <haa the fhat. 

Enough, we presume, has been said, to evince the dif- 
ference under consideration, and to prepare the reader to 
view his species in the proper light ; — not as superiour 
bruteSy but as mm. 

Notwithstanding the great diversitv observable among 
the human species ; notwithstanding the numerous shades 
of colour, from lily white to jet black; notwithstanding 
the various languages, and the many minor differences 

ithat are to be found ; the whole may be thrown into five 
general claaaea, vte. the Ettropeao or white, th« Tartar 



wr.MiQfiiL tVtt lfal«gr, ^e A^Hois lor iMgio, and* Um lofiA^^ieM 
Amenc^n ladiwi* Jm our mext .iMiiiib«rt we . nhfil omit | tf « oiik 
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CUSTOMS, MANNERS, CUROSITIES. &c. 




IiCDiAif Jutte^uUM MxaiBiTiNo Tamed Snakes 



There are several passages in Scripture which allnda 
fo the commonly received opinion in the East, that ser- 
pents are capable of being rendered docile, or at least 
narmless, by certain charms or incantations. The most 
remarkable of these texts is that of the 58th Psalm, 
where the wicked are compared to ** the deaf adder that 
stoppeth her ear, which Will not hearken to the voice of 
charmers, charming never so wisely ;" knd that of the 
8th chap, of Jeremiah, '* I will send serpents and cocka- 
trices among you, which will not be charmed.** Dr. 
Shaw says, that a belief that venomous serpents might 
be rendered innoxious by songs or muttered words, or 
by writing sentences or combinations of numbers upon 
iscroHs of paper, prevailed through all those parts of Bar- 
bary where he travelled. In India at the present day, 
the serpeut^charmers are a well-known division of the 
numerous caste of jusglers that are found in every dis- 
trict. Mr. Forbes, in his * Oriental Memoirs,* appears to 
attach some credit to their powers of alluring the Cobra- 
di'Capello and other snakes from their h^ing-places, 
by the attraction of music Mr. Johnson, however, in 
his 'Sketches of India Field Sports,* says, **The pro- 
iessed snake-catchers in India are a low caste of Hindoos, 
wonderfully clever in catching snakes, as well as in prac- 
tising the art of legerdemain : they pretend to draw them 
from their holes by a sons* and by an instrument some- 
what resembling an Irish bagpipe, on which they play a 
plaintive tune. The truth is, this is all done to aeceive. 
if ever a snake comes out of a hole at the sound of their 
music, you may be certain that it is a tanie one, trained 
u> it. deprived of its venomous teeth, and put there for 



tbt purpose; and Mb you may prove, as I have oAen 
done, by killiDg the snake, and examining it, by whidi 
you will exasperate the men exceedingly.*' 

The account of Mr. Johnson certainly appears the 
more probable iFeiaton of this extraordinary story ; yet 
eoougn remains to surprise, in the wonderful oemmand 
which these people possess over the reptHes that they 
kaw depHred of their power of injury, and taught tu 
erect themselves, itod make a gentle vndukithig move- 
ment of the head, at certain modulated sounds. There 
can, we think, be no doubt that the snake is taught to 
do this, as the bear and the cock of the Italians are in- 
structed to dance, as described in our last number. The 
jugelers are very expert ib the exercise of the fkst branch 
of tlie trade, that of catching the snakes. They disco- 
ver the hole of the reptile with great ease and certainty, 
and digging into it, seize the animal by the tail with the 
left hand, and draw the body through the other hand 
with extreme rapidity, till the finger and thumb are 
brought up to the hea4. The poisonous fangs are then 
removed, and the creature haa to commence its myste- 
rious course of instruction. According to Mr. Johnson, 
however, the business of the snake-charmer is a some- 
what perilous one. In catching the reptiles, they aie 
generally provided with a hot iron to sear the fledh, 
should they be bitten ; and the following anecdote, given 
by Mr. Johnson, would show that the danger is not com- 
pletely avoided, even when the venomous fangs are rs- 
moved.-»**A man exhibited one of his dancing eobro' 
di<apetto8 before a large party. A boy about sixteen 
yean old was leasing the anhnal to tanake it bite him. 



-vn^nimixuiKfAfttHt. 



' mihMikk tonuiUf did, md lo mw rn prn p u ki tmr^ mkhiw 
nflor, he died oi the bite. The father of th# ho^ wm 
aitonifhed, and protested it eould niH be from the Ute; 
thit the Hnake had no venomous teeth ; and that he and 
the boy had oflcn been bitten hy it htiorc, without any 
bad f)mcX, On examining the snake, it was foand that 
*.be former fangs were replaced by new ones, not then tiar 
nut of the jaw, but sufficient to bite the boy. The old 
man said that he never saw or heard of suclk a chrcnm- 
atanoo before."— /*en«y Magasint. 

Shoes axd Saxdals. 
Hhoes or slippers were worn in the East, but sandals, 
which leave the toes bare, very seldom. The Egyptians 
made their shoes of papyruaor palm leaves. The Greeks 
and Romans of both hcxcs wore rich sandab of gold, 
silk, or other precious stuffs; the soles were of cork, 
which for that reason was called sandaS wood, and tfaej 
were, in general, at least one fmger thick ; sometimes 
they sewed five soles one over another. They were co- 
vered within and without with leather broader than the 
cork. Sandals were among the early, but not the later, 
Anglo-Saxons. 




The preceding cut is of a ** very curious sandal," from 
one made of leather, partly gilt, and variously coloured. 
ft was formerly in the possession of Mr. Bailey, leather- 
stainer. Little Wild-street, Drury-lane, and afterwards 
in that of Mr. Samuel Ireland, of Norfolk-street, by 
irhose 4)emii88ion, an engraving on copper was made by 
ilr. J. T. Sinith, of the British Museuui, and from tbik 
tne present representation is given. The age of the 
sandal is not by the writer determinable, but as a remark- 
able relic of antit^uity, its form and make deaerve preser- 
vation. It will be observed, that it belonged to the left 
foot of the wearer; so that if other evidence could not 
be adduced, diis is proof that *^ rights and lefts" are 
only ** an old, old, very old" fashion revived. 

The following cut represents a shoe that was in fashion 
in England at the period of the Restoration. It will 
undoubtedly amuse our readers, as some of our owb 
fashions will amuse futiure generatioas. 




^ Th« rfioe Is of «fiite kid featBer, '^aBolIied wMi t>laek 
yslvet* There sv^ niaiks ^ stitcoes by wnieh ornaments 
had beea affixed to it. Its clog is simply a straight piece 
of stout leather, inserted in the under leather at the toe, 
and atucbed to the heel. That such were walked in is 
certain; that the iair weavers €4Mild haiv» nui id them is 
impossible to imagine. 
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TOFHAM, TBK StBOKO MaF. 

The most extraordinary instance of human strength 
recorded in modem times, is that of Thomas Topham, 
a man who kept a public-house at Islington. Mr. Button, 
in his History of Derby, gives this account of him :— - 
He peifornfied surprising feats of strength — as breaking 
a broom-stick of the first magnitude by striking it against 
his bare arm, lifring two hogsheads of water, heaving 
his horse over the turnpike-gate, carrying the beam of 
a house as a soldier carries his firelock, &c. \Vhen this 
second Sampson appeared at Derby as a performer in 
public, at a shilling each, upon application to Alderman 
Cooper for leave to exhibit, the magistrate was surprised 
at the feats he proposed, and as his appearance was like 
that of other men, he requested him to strip, that he 
might examine whether he was made like them ; but he 
was found to be extremely muscular. What were hol- 
lows under the arms and hams of others, were filled up 
with ligaments in him. 

He appeared nearly five feet ten, turned of thirty, well 
made, but nothing singular; he walked with a small limp. 
He had formerly laid a wager, the usual decider of dis- 
putes, that three horses could not draw him from a pnost 
which he should clasp with his feet ; but the driver giving 
them a sudden lash, turned them aside, and the unex- 
pected jerk had broken his thigh. 

The performances of this wonderful man, in whom 
were united the strength of twelve, were, rolling up a 
pewter dish of seven pounds as a man rolls up a sheet 
of paper ; holding a pewter quart at arm's length, and 
squeezing the sides together like an egg-shell ; lifting two 
hundred weight with his little finger, and moving it gen- 
tly over his head. The bodies he touched seemed to 
have lost tlieir powers of gravitation. He also broke a 
rope fastened to the floor, that would sustain twenty 
hundred weight. He lifted an oak table six feet long with 
bis teeth, though half a hundred weight was hung to the 
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^„„, ■ ^^libd of iMdHV^ai 4](idn» oil(» «0i fi^ 

wTiBetfto hdli tWp oflhc (ekt stood tipon his knees,, 
and he raised the end with the weight, higher than tJ»t 
IB hifl in«uth. He took Mr. Ctambowy Vicar of All 
SafaitB, who weighed tw«iity-se«ron stonei and raised faim 
wiTh on© hand. Hi« head being laid on one ehair, and 
his feet on another, foi^ people,^ fourteen stone each,J 
sat npon his body, which lie Jieaved at pleasure. He' 
Struck a round bar o*" iron, one inch diameter^ against 
his naked arm, and, at one stroke^ bent it like a bow. 
Weakness and feeling seemed fled togetbelr. 

Being a master of music, he entertained the company 
with Mad Tom. I heard him sing a solo to the organ 
in St. Werburgh'ft church, then the only one in Dvrbir; 
but though he mVght perform with judgment, yet the 
voice, more terrible than sweet, scarcely seemed human. 
Though of a pacific temper, and with the appearance of 
a gentleman, yet he was liable to the insuks of the rude. 
The ootler at the Virgin's Inn, where he resided, having 
given him disgust, he took one of the kitchen spUs from 
the mantle-piece, and bent it round his neck like a hand- 
kerchief; but as he did not choose to tack the ends in 
the ostler's bosom, the cumbrous ornament excited the 
laugh of the company, till he condescended to untie his 
irpn cravat. Hacl he not abounded with good nature, 
the men miffht have been in fear for the safety of their 
peraons, and the women for that of their pewter-shelves, 
as he could instantly roll up both. One blow from his 
fist would for ever have silenced those heroea of the 
Bear-garden, Johnson and Mendom. 

At the time of his death, which happened 10th of 
August, 1749, he kept a public-house in Hog-lane, 
Shoreditch. Having, two days before, a quarrel with his 
wife, he stabbed her in the breast, and immediastely gave 
himself several wounds, which proved fatal to him, but 
fais wife recovered. — Anecdote Library. 

MISCELLANY. 



of the voice of the ikSiStiiJ ' fiiult, then, O son! te 
the strengdi of thy youth ! A|;e is dark and unlovely ; 
it is like the glimmering light. of the moon, when it 
shines through broken clouds, and the. mist. is on the 
hills; the bJa^lHif.tlie nonh is on the plain, thi travellei 
shrinks in the midst of bis journey.** ^ 

Filial Affsctioji of tbk Moobs. - 

A Portuguese surgeon was accosted one day by n 
young Moor from the country, who, addressing him by 
the usual appellation of foreign doctors in that place, 
requested him to give him some drogues to kill h» father, 
and, as an inducement, promised to pay him well. The 
surgeon was a little surprised at first, as might be expec- 
ted, and was unable to answer immediately ; but quickly 
recovering himself, (for he knew the habits of the people 
well,) replied with sang froid equal to the Moor*8, •* Th<^ 
you don't live comfortably with your father, I suppose?" 
"Oh, nothing can be better," returned the Moor; "ha 
has made much money, has married nie well, and en- 
dowed me with all his possessions; but he cannot work 
any longer, he is so old, and he seems unwilling to die.** 
The doctor, of course, appreciated the amiable philoso- 
phy of the Moor's reasoning, and promised to give him 
what he desired* He accordingly prepared a cordial 
potion, more calculated to restore energy to the old man. 
than to take it away. The Moor paid him well, and 
departed. About eight days after, he came again, to 
say that his fatl^er was not dead. . " Not dead !" ^xclaun- 
ed the apothecary, in well-feigned surprise; ••he will 
die." He composed accordingly another draught,- for 
which he received an equal remuneration, and assured 
the Moor that it would not fail in its effect^ In fifteen 
days, however, the Moor came again, compldning that 
hh father thrived better than ever. "IXonMtbe discour- 
aged,'* said the doctor, who' doubtless founorheijef perio- 
dical visits by no means unprofitable; "give hini dri(H 
other potion, and I will exert all my skill in its prepanh 



OssiAN's Effosio^s. 
We intend to enrich our misoellaneouf depattment 
wi^ oo|»ou8 extracts from the sublime and ravishing 
«fains of Ossian. His effusions have been the delight 
and adnuration of every age, from the tinve he wrote to 
the present. He was the favourite author. of Napoleon, 
and was that in the field of poesy which the latter was 
in the fiehi of battle-— rcApleiident, raagnifioeDt, sublime. 
Ossinn was a jrude CaledoBaan, and is supposed to 
b«ve flourished in the fouvth eentury, and to have been 
the son of FingaL He wzoie ubi Gaelic ; and his effu- 
3iOBS partake of all thewiklneeaand rooMnoeof the'age 
and country in, whioh he lived. He was certainly a 
writer of a raro desoription. like Homer and Milton, 
ike was blind; but in proportion as physicAl light, was 
excluded from his eyes, the ligfitef genius iUumed his 
•9al. In the foUowtog exquisite pmauction, be alludes 
to the circumstanpe of his bhnijneas. ' 
AomacBs TO ws suv. 
•' O thou that rollest above, round as the shield of my 
fathers ! Wheqce are thy beams, O sun ! thine everiasting 
light ? Thou comest forth in thy awful beauty : the 
«tars hide themselves in the. sky; the moon, cold and 
iwje, sinks in the western wave. But thou thyself mo- 
vest alone ; who can be a companion of thy course ? The 
oaks of the mountains fkll, the mountains themselves 
dieeay with years; the ocean shrinks and grows again; 
the moon hereelf is lost in heaven; but thou art for 
ever the same, rejoicing in the brightness of thy course. 
When the world is dark with tempests ; when thunder 
«0lls and lightning files; thou lookest In thy beauty from 
the clouds, and langhest at the stonii. But to Ossian, 
thou lookest m vain; ibt he beholds thy beams no 
nwre; whether thy ycHbw hairs flow on the eastern 
ehmdk, or thoh tremblest at fhe gate^of the west. But 
thou art perhaps like me, for a season; fhy years wiH 
have an end. Thou shalt sleep in the clouds, careless 



tion." The Moor took it, but returned no mort. One 
day, the surgeon met bis young acquaintance in the 
street, and Inquired the success of the remedy. "It ws^e 
of no avail," he replied moumftilly; '*my father is fai 
excellent health. God has preserved him from all our 
efforts; there is no doubt that he is a »feitabotrt''*^t 
Saint.) ! 

Aphorisms. 

(Original.) 

Few know enmtgli to know, that they know but tUtlk 

The naore a man knows, the less he thinks he kn9ws, 
and vice versa. 

Genius without judgment, is like a ship carrying heavy 
sail, but no ballast, « ^ , 

Some men have all kinds of sense but common sense. 

True greatness never affects to be jgreal, but is so. , 

The inaccessible are unworthy of access. 
(Selected.) 

The highest perfection of human reason, is to know 
that there is an infinity pf truth beyond its reaclv-^ 

Truth, no less than virtue, not unfrequentljr forms the 
middle path between two extremes.— Lacow. . 

•♦ I will admit aUthe world," said Hogarth, " to be cam 
peto^it judges of my pictures, except those who are of 
the profession." , ,. ,. 

Ray observes, that an obscure and prola author VM 
not improperiy be compared ts a cuttle fish, since he 
may be said to hide himself under his own mk. 

ACaion, when blind, married a sliew. The Duke of 
Buckingham called her a rose. " I am no judge of eol* 
ours," replied Milton, "hut I dare say you are right, for 
I feel the thorns daUy." 

An ecteentric individual once concluded a some^llit 
personal story, by saying, "I win not tt«?>jion flj^ r" 
man's name, for he is now CkasieeHoT of the F^ 



TbSRx'f beamj in the deep :— 
'Hie ware h Mner than the sky ; 
Aiid^^wuKh the Ught ahlne bfwk CM Ugh, 
More uaafy do the •m-fmne now 
That eparkle in the depths below : 
The rambow'a tints are only maa^ 
Whan on the watsre fhey arwlaid, 
And eon and moon moet eweetljr ahinft 
Upon the ocean's level brine. 

There's betatj in the deep. 

There*s music in the deep : — 
It n not in the surTs rongfa roar, 
Nor fak the whispering, shelly shore— 
They are but earthly sounds, that isU 
Hew little of the sea-nymph*s shell, 
That sends its loud, clear note abroad. 
Or winds its sofhiess through the flooa, 
Echoes through groves witn coral gay, 
And dies, on s|>ongy baaksy away. 

There's music in the deep. 

There's qniet in the deep:— 
Above, kt tides and tempests raTs^ 
And earth-bom whirlwinds wake the 
Above, let care and fear contend 
With sin and sorrow to the end : 
Here, fiur beneath the tainted foanif 
That frets aboiFO our oeaceful home, 
We dream in joy, ana wake in lore. 
Nor know the ra^e that yeUs above. 

There's quiet m the deep. 



Braktard. 



EXPI.ANATION OF W0RD8 All D pHRAS£8. 

W« are under the necoBsity of interruptiDg onr alpha- 
betical order, to enable ua to introduce certain terms, 
phnuies, sentences, &c. from foreign languages, which are 
frequently used in our own. As soon as we bring up 
thesa tenns, ^irases, &c. to the point at which we 
have suspended the other, we shall proceed with both 
in connexion, designating which is foreign, and to what 
language each belongs, by the suitable abbreviations. 
Ct* wiU signify Greeks Lot. Latin, Sp. Spanish, Ital. 
Italian, JPr. French, and so on. We shall inclose the 
mQTUffmciation of wonis that need it in a parenthesis.— 
We shaH give both the literal and the firee translations. 

Ab agtu.Ad rossK valet consscutio. Lat. ^'Tbe 
^idunt^n is good, from what has been to what may be ;" 
or, more freely, ** It is reasonable to suppose, that what 
ha$ happened can take place. 9gain.'* 

Ab Axio EXPECTES, ALTEHi quoD FECERis. Lat. from 
Laberius. **You maiy expect from one person that 
which you have done to another;'* oc, *^ You may expect 
to be treated according to your own conduct." 

A BAABE DE FOU, ON ATTKRVD k RIRE. Ft. (pro- 

Bounced, ah barb deh foo ong approng ah rcre,) '* Men 
learn to shave on the chin of a fool;** or, *'Men make 
experiments on those who will bear them.*' 

Abatis. Fr. military term, (pron. Ah-bat-tec,) Trees 
feU^d and fastened together, to check the progress of 
an enemy. 

Ab iNcoNYEiffiENTi. Lat. **From the inconvenience," 
or, ^^Unsuited to the case;" for example: Hm phrase, 
'** ArgumentuM ah inconvenimH,'* signifies an argument 
showing that the result of a proposed measure will 
JMrove inconvenient, or unsuitable to the circumstances 
the case. 

Ab iviTio. Lat. ** From the beginning." 

A BIS ST 4 BLANC. Fr. (pron. ah bee a ah blaung.) 
•«At the brown and the white;** that is, «< By fits and 
itatis ;" first at one thins, and then at another. 

Abno&mis SAPIENS. Lat. fn>m Horace. ** Wise from 
iotnition;'* **A natural, self-taught genius." 

A ^ON CHAT, BON RAT. Ft. (pron. ah bong shah, 
bong rah.) "To a good cat, a good rat;*' "Well 
maVched." 



pToyment. ^We are ptaMed tfaerefMs 19 fiod, thtt a L^.„, . 
been fbrmed In diii pbce, endtled •* Tbs New ITork Society tof die 
Pkmaotieii of Knowledre and Ind^try.** So importmt do we 
etesider iu objeets. and so #eU devised its plan, that ws tnieMl «* 
insert JaowrnaxtiiaCoiwtitniiipn, sad the list of its oflicMs. Snftse 
it at this time to say, thai the Mayor of the city is its Presideau 

Itxws or Nxws. 

The cholera is raging at Sf stanzas, carrying oflTADDi 100 to 15C 
a day. Its retliges are principally amon? tm lower classes and 
the blacks. One niuualien had lost neariy aOO of the latter A 
letter from diat place says, ** Two cargoes of slares {over JOiQI 
arrived a few days since : one of them landed her cargo south or 
this, on the other side, all of whom died, though landd m perfect 
health ; and the other, a few leagues to leewardof thi^ the raont or 
wboas are dead, and the reskhus dyinr." At Havana it has sub 
sided. The loss of lives there by this terrible disease, is estiaaft* 
tedat 15,000, which is one-tenth of die whole population. 

The Presklent and Vice President of the United Stotcs, are 
eipecfed to spend the Fourth of Julv m Boston. 

A draft dmwn by the Government' of the United States on the 
French Government, for the firet instalment of tlie indemnity 
agreed by treaty to be paid by die latter, for spoliations committMl 
on our eommeree, has been protested ! The amount of the draft 
was about $900/NNI. 

llie Ugislatiimof diia Stals adyouiaed on Monday last, aABr m 
seesion of one hundred and twenty days, which is said to be loi^or 
than any previous one. Number of acts passed, 323, verv few of 
which were of a public nature. The bill to repeal the faw abo- 
lishing imprisonment for ddbt, was hideiinitply postponed in the 
S«nat<^ for want of sofficieat tiiae 10 act upon it after it caon fmmr 
the House. 

^ One of the rooet desolating conflagrations ever known in this 
city occurred on Tuesday evenin^^ last Four squares of the sec- 
lion of the eitr denominated Greenwkh Village, lie smouldering 
m ruins. In the whole of this spaoe there were bet seven bnilck 
ings preserved. The number destroyed, inclndiuff rear bnildiags, 
IS esumated at 150. It is supposed, that 500 fam*lies have, br this 
tremendous visitation, been rendered houseless, and many or thcni 
pennvless. The loss of propertv is variouslv estimated. We 
should suppose $150^000 a moderate eaUsulation, althouf^h few oT 
the buildings were ynry valuable. The desolated squares were 
bounded as follows: by Bank, Hudson, Hammond and Green- 
wich atrects—by Bank, Greenwich, Hammond, and Washmeton 
--by Hammond, Hudson, Perrv, and Greenwiob— and by Ham- 
mond, Greenwkh, Perry, and Washington, * Measures are in train 
^or the relief of the sufferen. 



Poverty, Vice, akd Crimk nr Ctnas 

We have for tome time past heed of the opmion, that much of 
titf poverty, vice, and crime in cities, results from igoorapce and 
"* , «id consequendy, that .900 of the moet eflectual means 



ROAD. 

A highway, or a way prepared ibr tfaTellen } it is 
•ither a eairriag« Tcmd, where carriages may past, or a 
foot road or path for foot nasaengers. Military roads 
were formerly constmcted W the Romans for the pan- 
age of their armiea, ci which there are still restiges ia 
England. The old roads in England were onhr wide 
enough for two horses with pannien to pass abreast. 
There are at least twenty thousand miles of turnpike 
it>ad in Oreat Britain ; that is, roads foimed at the ex- 
pense of individuals constituted by the legisktare into 
joi(ti-sto«k companies, who lery tolls to Mnj the in- 
terest on the cost of fotmation and expenses of replna- 
tion. A similar practice pievails with respect to roads 
in the United States; but in the Netherlands and 
P^nce, the publick roads are under ihA immediate su 
•perintendence of a board, appointed bj the respeotive 
goyemments. In the Netherlands a toil is collected ml 
erery league, but in France there is no toll. 



SAFirnr-Lioip. 

A lamp invented by Sir Humphrey Davy for theose 
of miners in the coal mines, to prevent the fatal explo^ 
sions which have arisen from the use of common lamptL 
The safety-lamp transmits its^ light through a cylinder 
of iron or copper wire ^auze, tSe apertures in which 
are pot above oae twentieth of an inch square. As the 
hte damp is not ignited by heated wire, the thiekneM 
of the lyire is of no importance. The principal pnts 
of this lamp are a brass cistern containinff the m^ the 
rim on which the wire gauze cover is fixed, an anertois 
for supplying oil, a central aperture for th^ wick and 
the wire gause cylinder* 
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SECTION IV 



'HISTORY. 

We date, then, the comniencement of history accor- 
ding to the testimony of Moses ; and as there is no other 
work extanc of equal antlqui^, no otib^r famishing any 
thing like a clear, connected account of the world's in- 
fancy, we must make his history our sole guide for no 
inconsiderable space of time, corottomting it with coin- 
cident traditions, and contrasting it with the puerile and 
whimsical speculations of those who substitute fancy 
for research. 

According to this ancient author, the Almighty form- 
ed man of the dust of the eaith, and breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of life, thereby rendering him a living 
soul. From his side he extracted a rib, of which he 
made woman, having thrown Adam into a deep sleep 
for that purpose. From this pair, as has been already 
seen, sprung the whole human race. 

Their residence was fixed by God in a delightful gar- 
den called Eden. The Jewish Talmudists, giving wings 
to their fancy^ represent them to have been of sufficient 
size to reach from one end of the earth to the other ; 
for, say they, Adam must have been able to pass the 
seas, to visit all parts of his dominions. The reader 
will perceive, that this is sot an item of Mosaic, hut of 
Talmud ic history, and that it is founded, not on records 
or authority, but on theory— -one of the last sources 
wheace to derive history. He will likewise note the 
monstrosity and absurdity of the conception, Its luiaa- 
tural and ludicrous cast, giving it the air of fiction. We 
notice this, not for the sake of confuting this whimsical 
tale, but to comjiare it with the account of I^loses, who 
professes to give history^ and not specukUum* And 
surely^ the comparison redounds greatly to his advap* 
tage,'and gives us grounds for increased confidence in 
his narration. The idea we receive by reading that nar« 
ration is, that Adam was only • the sise of ao ordinary 
man ; and this from the mere cirovmstaoce, that ,he is 
not said to have been larger.* Hence thto TidnMlstS 
virtually contradict Moses. Which has given tlie mar* 
vellous, and which the truth; which speculationt and 
which history ; it is not difficult to perceive. 

Man was made innocent >ai first, and laid under no 
Other restriction than to abstain from the fmit of one 
tree in the garden, denominated the tree of knowledge 
of good and evil. His labour .was light, barely 8u0icient 
for exercise, having only to dress the garden, and to keep 
it. His situation was in every respect desirable* 

'*Now the the serpent,** says Moses, ** was more -subtil 
than any beast of the field which the Lord God had made. 
And he said unto the woman, Yea, hath God said^ Ye ehall 
not e&t of every tree of the garden 1 And the woman said 
unto the serpent, W« nay eat of the fruit of the garden : 
but of the fruit of the tree which is in the midst of the 
garden, God bath said. Ye shall not eat of it, neither 
shall ye touch it, lest ye die. And the serpent said 
unto die woman, Yq ehall not surely die : for €rod doth 
know that in the day ye eat thereof, then your eyes shall 
be opened, and ye shall be a# gods, knowing good and 
evil. And when the woman saw that the tree was good 
for food, and that it was pleasant to the eyes, and a tree 
to be desired to make one wise, she took of the fruit 
thereof, and did eat, and gave also unto her husband 
«rith her, and he did eat. And the eyes of them both 
were opened, and they kniw that they were nake^ ; and 
Vol. 1.-4 



they sewed fig-leaves together, and made themselwe 
aprons. And they heard the ?oice of the Lono Qod^. 
walking b} the ganlen in the €ool of the day : and Adam 
and his wife hid themselves from the presence of th^, 
Load God, among the trees of the garden. And the 
Lord God called unto Adam, and said unto him, WhfSffOi 
art thou ? And he said, I heard thy voice in the gardeov^ 
and I was afraid, because I was naked ; and I hid myaelf<^ 
And he said. Who told thee that thou wast naked ? Hfst 
thou eaten of the tree whereof I commanded thee tbai- 
thou shouldest not eat ? And the man said. The woiftfUw 
whom thou gavest to be with me, she gave me of tho. 
tree, and I did eat. And the Lord God said unto the 
woman. What is this diat thou hast done? And the 
woman said, The serpent beguiled me, and 1 did oat*. 
And the Lord God said unto the serpent. Because thou 
hast done this, thou art cursed above all cattle, and 
above every beast of the field : upon thy belly shalt thmi 
go, and dust shalt thou eat,. all the days of thy life: «oA 
I will put enmity between thee and the wonoan, and he^, 
iween thy seed and her seed : it shall bruise thy head^ 
and thou shalt bruise his heel. Unto the women hi^ 
said, I will greatly multiply thy sorrow and thy concefK 
ttotn : in sorrow shalt thou bring forth children ; and.dif 
desire shall be to thy husband, and he shall rule over thee.. 
And unto Adam he said, Because then hast heari&eMl 
unto the voice of thy wife, and hast eaten of the -tree of. 
which I commanded thee, saying. Thou shalt not eat of 
it; cursed is the ground for thy sake; in sorrow 6hiii|» 
thou eat of it all the days of thr life: Thorns also awi 
thistles shall it bring forth to thee ; and thou shalt em 
the herb of the field : In the sweat of thy face tiMl 
thou eat bread, till thou return unto the ground ; for out 
of it wast thou taken : for dust thou art, and tmto dust 
shalt thou return.** 

Thus runs the Mosaic account of what is denominaftcd 
the Fall of Mao. This account has been the subjeet 
of much speculation, some eonceivia^ it to be a raera 
allegory, representing the condition of mankind at lasgtf 
in giving heed to temptatioA, while others believe it M 
have been a literal event— 4in historical fact^ 

That there was a Ikeral A^m, is as clearly taught in 
the Bible^ as any other fact whatever. His age, tiM 
names of his children, and various other eircumstaticev 
are mentioned ; insomuch that if we are not to under- 
stand him to have been the identiced being he is described 
to hatve been, viz. the progenitor of the human race, we 
must confess we have no means for ascertaining the pn>* 
per signification of terms, and language is altogether 
useless. But admitting there was a literal Adam and a 
literal Eve, it would be a violation of every rule of hn- 
giage to make the other psat of the account figurative. 
There is the same evidence of a literal garden, literal 
trees and fruit, and so op throughout, as of a literal mai| 
and woman. It will do, perchance, for those who know 
all about the invisible wor]]d, who know the precise na- 
ture of supernatural beingSt— what is appropriate, what 
consonant to their nature, — to object to the idea of tlie 
literal appearance and conversation of the serpent, ay 
described in this account. It is for them to say, whop 
ther or not the Devil can metamorphose himfielf into thf 
appearance of a serpent, or take actual possession of » 
real one, and, in this form, hold convene with humM^ 
beings : whetfaier, as a mark of the disapprobation of thj| 
Almighty, there would be any thing incopgrpom^ HPkMf 
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doomiog the serpoDt race, which can of course realite 
no degradation, to a condition inferior to that in which 
they were before they had been thus personated in the 
manner here described, any more than ^n ^catsing tfa|) j 
earth to produce thorns and thistles, as a mark of his dis- 
approbation of the conduct of man. I say, it is for those 
geniuses who know how every thing should be managed 
in the invisible world, to say whether or not there is any 
thing inconsistent with the nature of that world, in the 
account uoder consideration. For ourselves, making 
not the least pretensions to such knowledge ; being the 
farthest of any thing conceivable from omniscient ; to- 
tally ignorant of the peculiar natnre of spirit ; we are 
unable to say, whether this account is absurd or not ; 
amd we must therefore depend altogether on testimony 
in relation to the subject. 

In this case, as well as in that of the creation, we find 
corroborating heathen testimony ; which testimony we 
win present, not for the sake of proving Moses, but the 
historkaljojtt of the fall. 

Plato, Strabo, Ovid, Virgil, the Egyptian writers, and 
others, mention the state of innocence and the fall. 8e- 
v€hral particulars of the fall were received by the most 
smcient heathen. Many particulars relating to Adam 
and Eve, the forbidden tree, and the Serpent, are to be 
fbund among the natives of Peru and the Philippine isl- 
ands. The very name of Adam is known among the 
Indian Brachmans ! The Hindoos have an ancient has- 
fielref of the Serpent Caliya, vanquished by the media- 
tonal God Krishna. Krishna is represented as pressed 
within the folds of the Serpent, and then as triumphing 
over him, and bruUing his head beneath his fiet! The 
Edda, the reeord of the ancient Scythians, says the great 
Serpent is an emanation from Loke, the evil principle, 
and gives a highly poetic description of his overthrow. 
A plain allusion is made to the sin of Eve, in the legend 
of Pandora, who was led by curiosity to open a casket 
given to her by Jupiter, out of which (lew all the evils 
into the world, hope alone remaining at the bottom. 
Inherent, original sin, is not only acknowledged, but 
dbplored, by many of the ancient heathen philosophers, 
poets, and moralists. And the universal prevalence of 
eke custom of offering sacrifices for sin, attests at once 
ta the truth of this sentiment. 

The Talmudists, who, as we have teen, made Adam 
so enormdtisly large before the fall, say that, after that 
event, he was reduced to a hundred ells— large enough 
still, in all conscience. And the Mahometan doctors are 
e?en less liberal of the dimensions which they assign to 
him, allowing him only the height of a tall palm tree. 
But neither those doctors nor the Talmudists seem to 
have considered how extremely ill- adapted their huge 
man must have been to the state of things around him. 
To correspond with his suse, bushes must have been 
taees, trees as much larger in proportion,-«-aBd so of 
•very thing else. Thus readily may the marvellous be 
distinguished from grave reality. In the former there is 
always absurdity, always something monstrons, unnatu- 
ral; while the latter is consistent with itself; consistent 
with the nature of things. 

Various have been the speculations with regard to the 
location of the garden in which man was first placed ; 
and not only the globe, but the very air, and even the 
moon, have been ransacked, in imagination at least, to 
find it ! According to the description given in the Bible, 
it must have been situated fn or near Mesopotamia. It 
fii evident that Moses intended to give an intelligible de- 
scription of its location, by his naming the rivers that 
issued from it, which continue even to this day to bear 
the names by which he called them — another evidence, 

Sr the way, that a literal garden is to be understood of 
den, and that the account of the ftdl is not an allegory, 
hut sober history. As to the precise spot where Eden 
Was situated, it would be difficult to ascertain. If it was 
not destroyed by the Deluge, the lapse of time must so 
have changed its appearance, as to render it impossible 
t9 be id«iitifi^. 
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Mercury. 

— — " The god who mounts die winged windi^ 

Fast to hi« feet the froldeo pinionn binds 

That high through air his ^Iden flif^ht ^n^nain, 

O'er the wide earth, and o*er the boundle^A main. 

He jsrasm the wand that cavnee sleep to fly, 

Or tn soft shuDbers seals the wakeful eye ; * 

Then shoots from hcav*n to hiph Picria'rt 8tcep, 

And stoops incumbent on the rolling dpep !*' 

Hotnet's Odfssetf. 

In the cut before us is represented the heathen deity 
Mercury. He appears like a youth, with an open, lively 
countenance, having wings attached to his sandals anS 
his cap, with a winged rod or waf^d in his hand, entwined 
by two serpents. His winged sandals were denominated 
talaria ; his cap was called petasus ; and his wand cady- 
eeus. He Wa3i presented with the talaria and jtetasus by 
Jupiter, to enable him to go with celerity on his messa- 
ges. The cadncevs he received from Apollo, in exchange 
for the lyre, which Mercury invented. With this won 
drouswand, he could cause sleep, or induce wakefulness, 
and could even raise the dead. It was likewise possessed 
of the peculiar property of being able to settle quarrels. 
The discovery of this quality in the rr>d was made by 
Mercury, who, seeing two serpents fighting, put his rod 
between them, when lo ! they were immeciiatelv recon- 
ciled, and embraced each other, cleaving at tfie same 
time to the rod, as seen in the cut. Hence it was, that 
ambassadors sent to make peace, rsed to be denominated 
Cadvceatores, deriving the name from' the caducevs. 

According to Cicero, there were five Mercuries: on« 
a son of Coehis and Lux; another a son of Valens and 
Coronis; another a son of the Nile; another caHed by 
the Egyptians Thaut ; and another the son of JnpitcV 
and Maia, the daughter of Atlas, to whom the actions of 
all the rest are attributed, and of whom we shall there- 
fore treat in this article. Some add a sixth Mercury, 
a son of Bacchus and Proserpine. 

Mercury is said to have been bom on Mount Cyllene, 
in Arcadia, and to have been intrusted in his infancy to 
the care of the Seasons. His name is derived fi-om mer* 
tibus, he being the god of merchants among the Latins. 

Among other characters which he sustained, was that 
of prince and god of thieves ; and surelv, never did one 
better deserve the title; for, the very day he was born, 
or, as some say, the day after, he stole some of the cat- 
tle of Admetus. which Apollo tended; and as the latter^ 
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with hiB bow lent, was on the point of thtfoSi^ lim^ 
Mercury stole his arrows, which was so adroit and amu- 
sing a theft, chat the anger of Apollo was cTiaiigcd' to 
laughter. I^ile yet an infant, he stole from Vulcan 
m&ny of Us implements of labour. He stole the girdle 
- o| Venus, a« she was embracing him. He robbed Nep- 
tune of his trident. Mars of his sword, and Jupiter^him- 
s^f of his steptre, and would even haveftOlen his thun- 
f d#rbolts, falid he not been fearful that they would bum 
him. Tltese specimens of his skill commended him to 
the notice of the gods, and Jupiter adopted him as his 
messenger, interpreter, and cup-bearer, in the latter of 
which capachies he acted, till the promotion of Gany- 
mede to the same office. By means of a small sword 
which he possessed, callbd Aerpe, and which he lent to 
Perseus, he could render himself invisible, or transform 
himself into any shape at pleasure. He was entrusted 
with all the secrets of Jupiter. He wcis the confidant of 
his amours, and was often appointed to watch over the 
jealousy and intrigues of Juno. He was also the ambas- 
sador and plenipotentiary of the other gods, andv was 
concerned in all alliances and treaties. Skilled to a 
wonderful degree in the art of pacification, he not only 
conciliated men, but the gods themselves, and even the 
infernal deities, whenever they had quarrels among 
them. Hence the words of the poet : 

** Thoe, wing-foot, all the gods, both high and low, 

The arbiter of war and ponce allow.'* 

On account of this pacific character of his, he was some- 
times represented with golden chsilns fli>wing from his 
mouth, with which he linked together the minds of 
those that heard him. But notwithstanding all the dig- 
nity to which he was elevated in the society of the gods, 
by being appointed their messenger and ambassador, ho 
was subjected to certain menial services, such as sweep- 
ing the room where they supped, making their beds, 
and many other things of a similar nature ; on which ac- 
count he was called CamilJus or Casmillus, which sig- 
nifies an inferior servant of gods. 

They say that Juno was Mercury's nurse, and that, 
on one occasion, taking his milk too greedily, it ran out 
of his mouth upon the firmament, and caused the white 
track denominated the galaxy, or milky way. 

Mercury was the patron of travellers, and his statues 
were frequently placed in roads, to point out to them 
the way. He was likewise the patron of shephenls. 
He was the god of eloquence ; whence the Greeks de- 
nominated him Hermes. He was also the god of sci- 
ence and the arts. He is said to have been the hiventor 
of contracts, weii^hts, and measures. 

One of his offices was, to attend on the dying, to re- 
lease the soul from the body, and to conduct it to the 
infernal regions ; and likewise, to place in tiew bodies 
the souls which had been the proper time in Elystum. 
Virgil has a very pieftsiag passage ia relaiion to this, as 
follows :-— 

** Henms obeys; with golden pmioos binds 
His flying foet, asd mounts the ireatern winds. 
And, wliether o*er tbe Mas or earth he fiiea, ^ 
VTith rapid force, di^v bear him down tlie skies. 
3ut drat he i^raspK, Within his awful hand. 
The mark of ftoverciirn ]K)wer, hiR mairic wand; 
With this be draws the sonls fipoa hollow gmvns, 
With this bo drives thcw down tbe 3|rgian wavQ% 
With Uib he neals in sleep the wakeful sight. 
And cycK, though closed in death, restores to light." 

When Meccury stole the oattle of Admetns, he was 
discovered in the theft by a herdsman named Rattiis. 
To induce Battus not to expose him, he gave him a 
cow. But to prove his fidelity, he afterwards presented 
^limself in another form, and questioned him respecting 
the stolen cattle, offering as a reward a bullock and a 
cow, if he would discover to him where the thief had 
concealed them. This was too mnch for the integrity 
of Battus, Overcome by the present, he disclosed the 
secret; whereupon Mercury, enraffed at his perfidy, 
threw off his disguise, and immedmtely turned Battus 
into a stone called Index. The statues which the an- 



f eietiA were' ^(fustomed to place at cross-roads, were 
called by thetn Jindices, because with an arm or finger 
extended^ tBey pioinled oiit the way fo traveTTers,' as Tfioex s 
or Battus pointed out the stolen cattle to Mercury. The I 
Romans set up some in public places and highways. { 
The Athenians stationed some at their doors, to drive 9 
away thieves; probably in accordance with the maxim, * 
** 8et a rogue to catch a ro^e.'* These staliaes they 
denominated Hermae, from Hermes, the Greek name of « 
Mercury. These UenosB had neither hands nor feet; : 
and hence Mercury was denominated Cyflenius, and by 
contraction CyUilts. The Romans used tojoin the sta 
tues of Mercury and Minerva together. These tmited 
images they called Hermathense, and sacrificed to both 
on the same altar. 

His worship was well established, particularly in Greece, 
Egypt, and Italy. He was worehipped at Tanagra^ in 
Boetia, by the name of Criophorus, and was represented 
as carrying on his shoulders a ram, because, when a 
pestilence raged there, he directed the inhabitants to 
carry a ram in that manner round the wtdls of fhe city ; 
which being done, the pestilence abated." It was custo-' 
maty to oflfer him sacrifices on the 15th of May, ion ac-- 
count of his mother, whose nane was Maia. At this 
festival was sacrificed a pregnant sow, and sometimes a 
calf, but especially the tongues of animals. He is some- 
times represented on monuments with a large cloak rouad 
his arn:« or tied under his chin. He is likewise some- 
times represented as seated on a cray fish, holding in one 
hand his caduceus, and in the other the claws of the 
fish. Then again he is described as a beardless youD<( 
man, holding in one hand a purse, as the guardian deity 
of merchants, with a cock on his wrist as an emblem of 
vigilance, and a scorpion, a goat, and a fly at his feet. 
And because cheating is so frequently the concomitant 
of trafiic, he was called Dolius. He sometimes rests his 
foot upon a tortoise. In Egypt, he was represented with 
the head of a dog, whence he was frequently confounded 
with Anubis, and received the sacrifice of a stork. 
Milk and honey were sacrificed to him as the god of 
eloquence, whose powers were sweet and persuasive; 
and on the same account were tongues sacrificed to him, 
as already mentioned. He is sometimes represented 
without arms, because, according to some, the power of 
speech can prevail over every thing, even without the 
assistance of arms. His face was partly dark and partly 
bright, to denote that he sometimes converses witn the 
celestial, and sometimes with the infernal ^ods. 

In the wars between the Giants and the Gods, Mercury 
bore a conspicious part. He delivered Mars from the 
confinement to which he was subjected by the Aloides. 
He purified the Danaides of the bfood of their murdered 
husbands. He tied Ixion to his wheel in the infernal 
regions. He destroyed the hundred-eyed Argus. He 
sold Hercules to Omphale, Queen of Lydia. He con* 
dncted Priam to the tent of Achilles, to redeem the body 
of his son Hector. And he carried Bacchus to the 
nymphs of Nysa. 

Mercury had many surnames and epithets. Besides 
those already noticed, he was called Acncetos', from Aca- 
cus an Arcadian, Acacesius, Trirephalos, Triplex, 
Ghthonins, Agonius, Areas, &c. He had numerous 
children ; Autolycus, by Chione; Myrtillns, by Cleobula; 
Libys, by Libya; Ecliion and Eurytus, by Antianira; 
Oephfflus, by Creusa; Prylis, by lesa; and Friapus, 
according to some. He was also the father of Herma 
phroditu<, by Venus; of Eudorus, by Polimela; and of 
Pan, by Dryope, or Penelope. 

The Hermes of Egypt was probably some philosopher 
who was distinguished by various knowledge and inveo 
tive talent. The Egyptians impute to Hermes the in- 
vention of commerce, of geomeiry, of astronomy, and 
of hieroglyphic characters. 

These heathen fables have all a mystical meanin|^. 
We intend, on closing our mythological department, to 
unravel tlie whole web in regular connexion, and mm 
the reader what he lias been perusing. 
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IQuropean. 



Tartar. 



Malay. 



African. 



American lodian. 



The plate above represents the five different classes 
of the human race, which we had barely room to men- 
tion in our last. We will now give a brief description 
of each class by itself. 

The first, or European class, is distinguished by ele- 
gance of form, and by capaciousness and prominence 
of forehead, indicating superiour intellectual capacity. 
The best symmetrical specimen of this class is to be 
found in the region of Asia Minor, bordering on Europe, 
including the Georgians, Circassians, Mingreli?ins, Ar- 
noienians, Persians, and other nations that skirt the sou- 
thern base of the Caucasian chain of mountains. On 
this account, the name of Caucasian has been given to 
this class in general. The propriety of its application is 
still further manifest, from the consideration that this 
region was the nursery which supplied colonies for the 
other parts of the globe now occupied by this class of 
mankind. This portion of the human race includes all 
the inhabitants of Europe, excepting the Laplanders and 
Finns. It likewise includes the descendants of Euro- 
peans in all parts of the world, together with the inha- 
bitants of the western ,part of Asia, as far as the river 
Oby, the Caspian Sea« and the Ganges, and those of the 
northern parts of Africa, viz.. the people of Barbary, 
E^'pt, and Abyssinia, and the Moors of northern Africa. 
The general colour of this class of men is fair, the 
cheeks red, the head globular, the face oval, with dis- 
tinct features, the forehead rather flattened, the nose nar- 
row, and inclined to the aquiline, the cheek bones nn- 
prominent, the mouth not large, the li|)s rather turned 
out, particularly the uqder one, the chin full and round- 
ed, the eyes, though of various colours, yet for the most 
part blue, and the hair genemlly yellow, or brown and 
flowing. The complexion is fairer, and the eyes and 
hair lighter, in the mpre temperate climes, than towards 
the south. 

The second class is the Tanar or Mongul, denomina- 
ted also the Asiatic and the Brown class. It includes all 
th9 Asiatic nations east of the Oby, Caspian, and Gan- 
ges, excepting Malacca ; as also, the tribes which inhabit 
the frigid zones in both the eastern and western conti- 
nents, viz. the Laplanders, Samoiedes, Ostiacs, Tun- 
guses, Yakuts, Tschutskis, and Kamtschadales of Si- 
beria, and the Esquimaux and Greenlanders. This class 
is distinguished by a yellowish brown, or olive complex- 
ion, with little or no red in the cheeks, straight, black 
hair, head almost square, face large and flat, small and 
fltt nose, cheek bones wide, eyes small and black, and 
pointed chin. 



The third class is the Melay or Tawny, comprehpnil- 
ing the inhabitants of the peninsula of Malacca, Ceytoit. 
the Asiatic Islands, New Zealand, and the extpu«<iv«- 
group of islands denominated Polynesia, with the vxrcp- 
tion of NewHolhind, New Guinea, New Caledonia, urwl 
Van Dieman*s Land. The complexion of this chtss is 
of a blackish brown, or mahogany colour, the hair black 
and curly, the upper part of the head narrowed, the 
forehead somewhat expanded, the nose thick, wide, and 
flattened, the up])er jaw rather prominent. This clas«» 
seems to be about midway between the European and 
the African classes. 

The fourth is the African or negro class, denominated 
likewise the Ethiopian, and the Black. This class over- 
spreads western and Southern Africa^ and is likewisa 
found on the coasts of Madsizascar. It also occupies 
New Holland, Van Dieman's Land, New Caledonia, and 
New Guinea. Its colour varies from deep tawny lo 
perfect jet. The hair is black, frizzled, and woolly, the 
head narrow, the forehead arched and prominent, the 
face narrow, with the lower part projecting, the eyes like- 
wise projecting, the nose thick, large, and flattene/i, the 
lips, especially the upper one, very thick, the cheek bone$t 
prominent, the legs somewliat crooked. 

The fifth and last class is. the American Indian, or 
Red-man, including all the aboriginal inhabitants oi' 
America, excepting the Esquimaux and Greenlanders. 
This class is of a cop|)er colour, hair straight and black, 
very high cheek bones, eyes sunken, forehead short, 
broad countenance, nostrils expanded, and lifM thick. 
This class forms the middle point between the European 
and the Mongul, as does the Malay between the European 
and African. Taking, therefore, a cpmpendious view 
of mankind, we might, perhaps, reduce the classes that 
are very distinctly marked to three, instead of five: the 
European, the Tartar or Asiatic, and the African. 

It is observable, that, although these general distinc 
tions obtain, they will not apply in the case of all the 
individuals composing the classes. For example : among 
the white or European class, there are various shades 
of colour, from the lily almost to the olive. So among 
the black or African class, the several shades of dif- 
ference between the blackest and the least black, are 
equally various, and the diflerence itself equally great- 
insomuch that if we consider the Asiatic class as forming 
the middle link between the most swarthy white and the 
lightest black, we have the chain completed, and but 
one race in all its complicated variety. 
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MioimvcoFic V»w or a Duo* of WAmt. 



It is not certainly kDOwn when or by whom the mi- 
rroecope was invented. On the one band, w o ape t^d 
that one Drebell, a Dutchman, had the first microscope 
in the year 1621, and that he waa reported to have been 
the inventor of the instmment. On the other hand, the 
inTention is claimed by Francis Fontana, a Neapolitan, 
in 1646, who dates it from the year 1618. Thus far, 
however, appears to have been distinctlv ascetlained, 
that they were first used in Germany about the year 
1621. The telescope is generally believed to have been 
invented in the year 1590 ; and, as a microscope is only 
a telescope inverted, the invention of the one may be 
readily believed to have originated in the use of the omer. 

It may, perhaps, be matter of doubt which of these in- 
struments has introduced the most wonderful facts to 
our notice. If the telescope has brought us acquainted 
with vast bodies which we had not previously conceived 
to eiList, and thus unmeasurably extended our qoocep- 
tions of the vastness of the universe, and the power of 
its Creator, it is no less. true that the microscope, thmifh 
perhaps with less imposing pretensions, has laid open to 
us most unexpected revelations of the wisdom, the 
power, and the providence of the Almighty, by discover- 
ing to us innumerable orders of living beings, endowed 
with numerous capacities, and provided with ample 
means of enjoyment. 

An example which partially illustrates this last re- 
mark is suppUed in the engraving prefixed to this arti- 
cle, which represents a single drop of water as it appears 
througji a microscope, peopled with various species of 
minute ammals called nntsialcK^es, of the habits of some 
of which we projpose to gite a brief account. 



It may be observed in general of the microscopic 
ordevs of animals, that the smallest which have ever 
come under notice have been discovered in water. Not 
that we may infer from this that there are not creatures 
of equally diminutive size iifhabitin^ the air, or creeping 
upon the earth; the reason is simply that, from the 
transparency of water, and from its confining the crea'- 
tares In it, we can more easily bring the assistance of 
^t microscope to bear on the examination of them. 
Of these, indeed of all animated beings, the numoM is the 
most simple. The termo is the most minute creature 
of this genus, being so extremely delicate and transpa- 
rent as often to elude the highest magnifying powers, 
and seeming to blend with the water in which it swims. 
Another and very minute class of animalcules is that 
which has been termed by Mr. Baker the hair-like in- 
sect, on account of its shape, being extremely slender, 
and frequently a hundred and M^ times as long as il 
is broad. These creatures are «p small| that millions of 
millionB of them might be contained m the space of a 
square inch. Yet low in the scale of being itf they may 
appear to stand, owing both to their extreme minuteness 
and the simplicity of their stmcti^yre,* even these, in 
common with those ordera of inferior animals with which 
we are more ordinarUy conversant, exhibit indkaUms 
of sagacity, and of the formation of habits. They seem, 
for example, to be lend of society ; for, after viewing for 
some time a quantity of them taken up at random, thtv • 
observer will see them disposing themselves in a kind oj^ 
regular order. If a multitude of them are put ioCo^^ 
jar of water, they will form th^pwelves into a regoJiK^ 
body« and iscena slowly to tho U>p« .Wbao thej^ 
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weary of this situadon they form them itd ^e i into?a: kM' [ 
of rope, which slowly descends as low as they intend ; 
but if they ha||Kp to to'BHM*^ Mto of the jar, they 
will descend u^on it. In one experiment, a small quan- 
tity of matter, containing these animalcnles, having 
been put into a jar of water, it so happened that one 
part went down immediately to the, bottom/ while the 
other continued floating at the top. .When thinn had 
remained for some time in this condition, ^each of these 
•warms of animalcules began to^ gijow wear% of its situ- 
ation, and appeared disposed to'change it. -Bpth armies, 
therefore, set out at the same tim6, the gjie proceeding 
upwards, and the other dowdwards, so that a£ter some 
hours* journey, they met in the middle/ A desire of 
knowing how they woul(\ behave on thie occasion enca- 
ged the observer to watch them carefully, and, to his 
surprize, he saw the army that was marching upwards 
open to the right and left to make room for those that 
were descending. - Thus, without confusion or intermix- 
ture, each held on its way; the ^rmy that was going up 
marching in two columns to the top, and the other de- 
scending in one column to the bottom, as if each had 
been under the direction of intellig^t leaders. 

Another very singular animal, whose existence and 
habits have been discovered by the microscope, has 
been dignified with the naine of the Fraitw, from its 
assuming so great a variety of shapes as scarcely to be 
recognised as the same animal in tts different transfor- 
mations. Its ' general shape ^bears *a considerable re- 
semblance to that of the swan, and its changes are chiefly 
effected by its neck, which it sometimes extends to a 
considerable length, and sometimes disposes of it. alto< 
gether. It also appears to have thb power of increasing 
its transparency or opaqueness at will. "^ There are no 
eyes, nor any opening- in the head like a mouth, to be 
discerned ; but its actions clearly prove Aat it possesses 



the faculty of vision; for though ihultitudes of other ani- doing which he would be obliged to draw very largely oa 



malcules swim about with it in the same water, and its 
own progressive motion is very swift, yet it never strikes 

S;ainst any of them, but directs its conxse between 
em with astonishing dexterity. 
Another and a very perfect animal is discovered by 
the microscope in rain water, which lias stood for some 
days in leaden gutters, or hollows on the tops of houses. 
*rhis is called the vorticella, or wheel-animal. Its most 
remarkable distinction is the apparatus from which, it 



drriMpi Us lamo* epid which, from all descriptions* wouU 
appear strongly to resemble the paddles of a steam-boai. 
xtasy ehuii^e divir shspe covsidentMy' in difTeren] 
views, but it seems pretty evident that they are circular 
wheels, which perform entire revolutions, and arc pro- 
vided with coffs similar to those on the balance-wheel ot 
a watcfah . AH the actions of this creature, says an ob- 
server« indicate sagacity and quickness of eensatioa. 
At the least touch or motion in the water, they instanth 
draw in tlieir wheels^ and it 41s conjectured that the ey* 
of this creature are j>laced somewhere about this app; 
ratus, as while in the maggot state its motions are slot 
and blundering, but after the wheels are protruded 
they are peHbrmed with great regularity, swiftness, and 
steadiness. It is by these rotatory organs, also, tbai 
they are supposed to breathe. 

Some very important discoveries have lately been 
made by Ehrenberg in his observations on these singa- 
lar beipgs. By feeding infusoria with very pure coloved 
substances, as indigo and carmine, he has ascertaiaed 
the existence of mouths, stomachs, and ietestines, and 
many interesting particulars relating to dieir stmcturt 
and functions. But, perhaps, the most astonishing viev 
of these animalsy and of the wonders of the nucroscopk 
world in general, is presented by a recent improvemes 
in the solar microscope— we refer to Mr. Gould^s mstm- 
ment constructed under the direction of Mr. Cooper 
and Mr. Carey, the optician, — the extraordinary effect 
of which is ddily exhibited at No. 287 Strand. It aeti 
on the general principle of the solar microscope, but b 
supplied with an artificial and most brilliant light, pro- 
duced by the mixture of hydrogen and oxygen gases ob 
lime. The writer had recently an opportunity of wit- 
nessing the effect of this extrordinary instrument, aoH. 
without describing in detail the beauties of the horron 
which it brought to light from the invisible worid. (b 



the faith of his readers,) he may give some general idea 
of the spectacle, by stating that the instrument magnifies 
three htmdred tkouiond times, so that a drop of water ip* 
pears to cover a surface of a hundred tquart feet ! 

We cannot but anticipate some important accession 
to physical science from this extraordinary instrumeot, 
ana we confidently recommend it to the notice of oor 
readers as a sowroe of much instruction and 
ment.^Tibe TwriaU 




The F1.T1K0 PBuxMOPncR. 



^ * Tbe nebU darings of the huisaii nihui, 

f DSpirBd by science, should be unconfiiied : 
Nor BulRnr men, like groTellini: wonns, to lie 
Sujiiiie on earth, but Doldlj wmg the aky." 

The French writer who call$ himself Reinser the 2d, 
md who was certainly a philosopher of the modern 
school, possessed considerable merit': we apprehended, 
However, that his plan for flying, like that which he pro- 
pCMied for the establishment of a Universal Republic, in 
which eveiy description of Human Nature is to be wmged 
for celestial flight, and united under the sole Empire of 
Ifibason, is only 'addfiog one more to the many of those 



visionary schemes which have long been known in Eng- 
land imder the appellation of Utopian. 

But though it might be chimerical to expect from 
the proposals of such projectors all that tnemselv^ 
hope for on such occasions, advantages of a different 
nature have frequently been derived from similar re- 
veries. 

With respect to this French author's Art of Flying» 
which alone claims our present attention, he begins 
with observing that Bacon and other ingenious men of 
his stamp, have thought that human research would in 
time discover a metlMnl of travelling in die air. Wil- 
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' Ufnghhjt he .iein«dK^> b^s ..ennremed- kioHsIf ir tJbest 
^ tenus : ^' It will some 6»y^ said, *^ Briog m% my it^gs,** 
^ justa^ a peradn tto«r sajra^ '"Get ready my carriage.'* 
For his own p^rt, he eannot see the squirrel aod the fish 
both flying, without thinking that Man, whp has in his 
muscles a prodigious intuitive source of motioD« ought 
to render himself more capable of flying than any of 
those aoiinals i and he reasons . ofn the small quantity of 
necessary resistance to the weight of the body, from the 
ease with which porters are every day seen to mount a 
staircase, or even a ladder, bearing a load of three or 
four hundred weight, which they sustain alternately 
on a single leg. He remarks, that the whiga of a bird 
mn in general of greater proportionate dimensions in 
the smaller than in the larger species; which he ascribes 
to the property possessedby the air, of augmenting the 
resistauce of a body according to the weight that it bears. 
This he illustrates, by comparing the weight of a duck, 
and the size of Its wings, with those of a goose ; sup- 
posing the latter to be seven times the weight of the for- 
mer, yet to have wii^ less than thrice the sise. From 
this awdogy; he considers ^at the wings for a man of 
common stature. need- only be about thirty feet long, and 
weigh abeut foiuiieen or fifteen posnds. 

The neehanism of these wings and the manner of 
flxing them, are minutely detailed by the author, who 
also has a helm or tail six feet long, composed of three 
reeds, in the same manner as the wings. But though 
this sangnin^ projector seemed confident of the practi- 
cability of his plan, we were not in -the smallest degree 
MCoaished at the rseulC, which our Flying Philosopher 
honestly relates. 

**In the trial which I made/* says he, **I was raised 
from the earth at the third or fourth exertion.*' But, 
alas ! the Flying Philosopher appears to have literally 
• depended too much on a broken reed; for he adds, **I 
am old, and fell, staggering, on my feet ! I was thrown 
topsy-turvey, without any other accident than a few bro- 
.kan, reedi; anflleiently convinced, however, that at the 
age of fifty-eight, we are no longer well qualified to en« 
ffage in violent corporeal exertions.** He recommends 
his plan, notwithstanding, with much confidence, to 
young amateurs, and positively assures them that it is 
tKScepliUe of great perfection ! 

We are onraelves inclined to imagine, that the art of 
flying in the air may hi som^ measure be practicable^ 
but not on the precise plan of this really ingenious 
Frenchman, who, in.legislation, like the geneiility of 
political and philosopfaica) speculatorB, too Uttle regarda 
the potent inflilence of human passions ; and, in science,' 
vainly expects Art to surpass die operations of Nature, 
and overco me her invincible agents. , In a judicious com-* 
Mnation of the mechanical powers, with due attention 
' to the Boltree of iHtat may be denominated iBrostation, 
must be sought, as we appr^end, #hatever can ration- 
«fly oecupy an enttgbtened mind on this curious and in- 
terestiBg m^^t^^^Amedott LUnwry. 
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EjopU^KATioir or Woans, Phrases* &c. 

A BOR C«I<N IL STB TIWT fAIEAIS WX BOV 08. Ft. 

(pion. ah %oag she*«Dc ele neh ve-ahn shama zun bong 
OS.) ''A ^od koae dees not ahraye eone tor a good 
dog;*' or, netk does net idways reeeive its deserts. 
An omieiiis* LaL ** From the origtai.'' 
Ab oto osqoB JLB MsjiA. Lat. *« FroiB the eggs to the 
apples;** ois, itom the he^nning to the end of the enter- 
tainment; em having been foimetly serwd at the be- 
ginning, and apples at the end, of a Roman feast. It 
loav be used figpiattively, to denote the beginning and 
end of an Intellc^tnal banqnet. 

ABSEsrrCM'uaoav ouii bbbio qni uitoAT. Lat. fVom 
Syms; '«Heh«rts dieabBeot who quaivelawithadmDfc- 
.ea man;** that is, the>drunfcea asaa is aot the same as 
wbmk he is aokar, and thmefere yon do the sober man 
an mjtuyt bj hnaii^f tfaa bady when iBflnenced br 
fiqvoc. .^ . . 



Thxt 8vr, that, afar in the land of the weat. 
Where the brigot eolden snn amks in g}orY to reat, 
'Mid fens where tnc hunter nc^cr Tcntured to tread* 
A fair lake, unrtifned and sparkling:, is B]>read ; ' 
Where, lost in his course, the rapt Indian discovcra. 
In distance seen dimly, the green isle of loven. 

There tsnhire fades neiier; immortal in Uoona, 
Sofl waves ihe maxnoiia its pmye^ of peifaine. 
And low bends the branch with rich fmitage depretaed, 
AH glowing like gemft in the crowns of the cast ; 
There the bright eye of nature in mild glory hovers : 
'Tig the land of the aonbcam, the green isfe of lovers. 

Sweet atroioB wildly float on the bressea that kias 
The calm-flowing lake round that region of blias^ 
AVhcre, wreathing their garlands of amaraatb, fair eboin 
Glad measures still weave to the sound that iBfq>ires 
The dance and the revel, *mid forests that cover, 
On high, with their sbadct the green iale of the lovet. 

But fierce as the snake, with his eyeballs of fire, 
When his scales ore all brillioat and glowing with ie^ 
Are the warrJoni to all, save the maiM of their isle, 
Whose law is their will, and whose life is their nnile; 
From beauty, there, valor and strength ore not rovers. 
And peace reigns supreme in the green isle of lovers. 

And he who has sought to set foot on its shore, 
In mazes perplexed, noa beheld it no more ; 
It fleets on the vision, deluding the view ; 
Its banks still retire as the hunters pursue : 
O, who, in this vain world of wo, snail discover 
The home undisturbed, the green iple of the lover!-— 

Gxxiias ErioRAM. 
Welcome to memory-^-and foreetfulnesM; 
The one for joy, the other for di8tre8s.-^flTX. 

SXLF-LOVE. 

Hen own each little fault and failing. 

But of their heavier aina — ^not one; 
A thousand 'gainst their memories railing, 

But 'gainst their understandings— none !— Lssimsa. 



OssiAw's AnnaESS to tbs Mooir. 

DauoHtek of heaven, fair art thou ! the silence of tliy 
face is pleasant ! Thou comest forth in loveliness. The 
sta^ attend thy bhfte comae in the east. The^donds 
rejoiee in thy presence, O moon? They brighten their 
dark-brown sides. Who is like thee in heaven, light of 
the silent night ! The stars are ashamed in thy pie- 
aence. They turn away their sparkling eves. Mlbithar 
dost tboti retire from Uiy eburse when tne daiiineas of 
thy countenance grows ? Hast thou thy hall, like Os- 
sian? Dwellest thou in the shadow of grief ? Haye 
thy sisters fallen from heaven ? Are they who rejoice 
with thee^ at night, no more? Yes! they have faHea, 
fk\r light! and thou dost often retire to mourn. But 
thou thyself shalt fail, one ni^ht, and leave thy blue 
path in. heaven. The stars will then lift their heads * 
Uiey who are ashamed in thy presence will rejoiee. 
Thou art now clothed with thy brightness. Look from 
thy gates in the sky. Burst the cloud, O wind, that 
the daughter of night may look forth ! that the shaggj 
mountains may brighten, and the ocean roll its whUe 
waves ia light. 

The best part of beauty is that which a picture caimoi 
express.— j[x>r(2 Bacon. 

That which is not for the interest of the whole hrve. 
cannot be so for any single bee. — Marcuf Awrtlnm. t 

- * t ■ ' ' ■■ 

Rkliqiovs AsvivaBSAmiES. 

. The present week has been the. great Anniversary Festival Of 
the religious commupity of this country. Clergymon and delegn. 
ted laymen from every part of the Union have been congregated 
in dii0«ity, for the purpose of celebrating the Anniversaries of the 
religiomi mstitudons of^a nitkmal character that form so proniineac 
a trait hi the features of tha pfesenl day. As might be expeetAd 
on such occasions, the first talent of die xeligious et m aas gto r is 
put tn requisition, to render the exercises interesting. vre^tMl^ 
next week to notioe tbem noie particalaiiy. . .<» 
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MEW YORK SOCrSTV iWt «IC PROMOTION OF 

KNOWLEDGE AND INDUSTRY. 

Preaxblk. 

We, who«e namca are hereto annexed, bcIievio|^ that the well- 
beiar of society depends upon industry, intelligence, and virtue ; 
that iiporance and idleness are the principal sources of paoperiam 
and cnme ; and tliai theae evils may be greatly diminished by the 
benevolent and well-directed eflbrts of an extensive association of 
0iirciti»ens,do hereby fomi ourpelves into a society to be called, 
Tax New York Socibtt for the pROHorioir or Khowledgs 
aVD IiTDUBTRY, aod do make and ordain the following 
Const iTtJTiOK. 

Art. I. The objects of this Society shall be, 

lat. The diffusion and extension of useful knowledge andcommogi 
•ducation. 

2d. The encouragement of inddstry. and tho elevotion of the 
moral condition of tiie indigent; and also, but onl^ so far as may 
be cdmpaiiblo with these ol^ects, the relief of their necessities. 

Art. II. No religious or political discussions shall be allowed 
ia the society ; no political or sectarian publication shall be distri* 
Irated by k; and no preference shall be given by its members, as 
such, on account of religious or political distiQctioiui. 

Art. III. The maiiagement of the affairs of this society shall 
be rested in a Board of Managers, oomposed of five membors from 
each ward, who shall have the controul of the funds of the soeiety , 
and who may make any regulations or by-laws concerning the same 
not inconsistent with this Constitution. Nine members shall consti* 
tule a quorum for tlie transaction of business. 

Art. IV. Sec. 1. The members of tliis society shall meet in 
iheir respective wards on the last Wednesday of May in f ach 
year, to choose delegates — five to be choeen from each ward : — 
which delegates, when chosen, shall constitute the Board of Man* 
ogers of the Society. 

Aee. 2. The Board of Managers shall choose their own oflScerSi 
and the President of the Boarffshftll be President of the society. 

Art V. Sec. 1. The members of the society belonging to the 
iKUkrcnt wasdii shall constitute Ward Associatums of the society* 

See, 2» llie Ward Associations shall meet as often as they may 
think necessary, and at such other times as may be recommended 
by the Board of Managers. 

Sec. 3. The Ward Associations shall, severally, choose annually 
a President and two Vice Presidents, a Secretary and Treasurer. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of the Secretaries to keep minutes 
of all the proceedings. 

8^. 5. The Treasurers of the Ward Associations shall pay the 
moneys in their hands monthly (after making provision tor their 
■ecessary expenses) to the Treasurer of the Board of Managers. 

Sec. 6. The ward Associations shall cause their respective wards 
, tn he completelj districted, and shall assign to each distriot iome 
' €mt\ or more individuals, who shall be calbd the Ward Visiters of 
die society. 

19aOk 7. The Ward Visiters of sacAi distriel sliall make a record 
«f thenomaftof all sttch psraoos m may ba directed by the Board 
ofHanagers. 

Sec. 8. Copies of the Records kept m aforesaid, or of such parts 

thereof as the Board of Managers may direct, shall be furnished 

- hyihe Ward Visiters to the Wanl Associations, and by the Ward 

' AMaeiatioiB to th« Board of Maasipers, as shall be required by 



S^.. 9. It shall be the duty of the Ward Visiters to aid in pro- 
curing relief for the sick from the Public Dispensary, or otherwise 
•o^to procure to be sent to school, as far as practicable, such children 
•ado not attend school, and may be reeeived thofo— and also to get 
jaadp the ijee schools for adults, wheneirer such aehoohi shall be 
progrided, such persons as ought to be taught there — to encountfo 
industry, by procuring employment for those unemployed — ^to m- 
eulcate,as far as possible, a sense of moral duty and a feeling of 
Mlf, respeeUr-and to obtain fhom individuals and the publk; autho- 
rities Bucb necessary relief as mai^ be Aimished, without epooura- 
riqg idleness or vice. They shall keep and render to the Ward 
Associations accounts of all moneys and donations received and 
distributed by them, and shall pay over, when required by said As- 
aMia(ti«ii0, Aoy balances in their hands. 

Sec. 10. No person belonging to mny district shall receive any 
relief without the bounds thereof, nor without the knowledge of the 
. Visiters of |bat district. 

' ' Sec. tl. No person of intemperate habits shall receive any pe- 
euniary relief through the medium of -^ society, except in oases 
of dangerous illness. 

*' Art. VI. Every person who shall subscribe this Constitution, 

and n$if una dollar or mors mto the treasury, annnally, shall be a 

memoer of this society; and every person who shall pay ten 

dollars or upwards ataajone paynent^ shdl be a life member 

{thereof. 

Art. VII. The Mayor and members of the Common Couucnl 
■hall be, ex officio, members of the Board o^Mana^rs. 

Art. VIII. No alterations shall be made in this ConstimtioD, 
, CKoeipt concurred in by two thirds of die Ward Associatioiia. 
Bt-Laws of ths Board op Maha^irh. 

1. Ttie Board of Managers shall meet the second Wednesday 
' er eVery 'inoutfa. 

2. There shall be ti Prssfffent of the Board and two Vice Pre- 
sidents, a Trsasurer and two Seoretaries^ one of whom shall b* 
ikt Corrraponding Secreuiy. 



X Theie sliall be the Mowtug BtaBdbg Committees Mi 
Board :^1. A StsOMling Conmiinse shall be appointed to mm 
intO) and repost, frooi time tt> tuaoj upon iIm boat neana of 4i 

sing useful knowledge, andextandiug commnss i diiea rimw 1, 
Standing Committee shall be appointed to inquire andreparj 
like manner upon the best means of finding emplc>yment for^^ 
who want it, and suoh other standing coouutteea ahall be « 
poinied as may be ueoassary. 

4. All committeca shall bo appointed by the pvewdiag oBtml 
the Board, as occasion may require, unlcsa otbemrine ordew r| 
the Board. 

RXGtTLATIOirs ADOPTED BT TRX BOARD OW MaKACEB, 

1. The records to be kept by the ward visiters shall cob*^* 
names in their respecdve distiicts--of all fierscma wiao rt 
proper subjects for a coumon school educatioay and have v« 
means of proeuring it, rtislinguishiug b^t w ea a tlicwe who sirw 
four years of age, those who are betweon four atad aixteesim 
and those who are above sixteen-K>f all persoiiis who are afi' 
of employment, or cpf the necessaries of Kfep or in imminecti^" 
of the want of such necessaries, distinguwhing tiie occ^ras 
of all males on such record. 

2. Statistical returns shall be made (nm these recsi4 m 
every year by the ward associations, but these returns Adv 
include the names of individuals. 

8. All bills against the Soeiety shall be paid br €be Timm 
when approved by the President and Reeordia^ B etr s m.t . 
OrriosRs op trs Socnrrr. 

Hon. Gideon Lea, (Mayorof die ciQr,) P p sa i dto n f—BAaijd^ 
wick,Corresposdin«rSeorBtary«<"Isaae Peiree, 
tary--Silas Brown, Treasurer. 

Board or Maragbr^. 

Fir$i fTortL-John Y. Cebra, David ClailuoB, OBterCdk 
John I. Labah, J. J. Bosevelt, jun. 

Seamd TViird.— Walter Bowne, Wiltiam Van Wyck,Bcqn 
Demik, Silas Brown, Saul Alley. 

TkM WarAr^9mtn Mumoe, lUlpli Olmsted, Rshfiflht 
wick, Thomas Herttell, William H. AspinwalL 

Fottrik TV<ird.^<^arles G. Ferrip, Isaac Peirce, Geo. S. Met 
Linus W. Stevens, Joseph N. Lord. 

Fi/th ir«rd.^Antbony Lamb, David Bunks, Joki R. Ifani 
George F. White, James Campbell. 

Sixth Ward^-Jokn T. Irving, J. R. BJiiBehuidar, DnidL 
Tylee, Henry Durell, Shivers Parker. 

Sftendt Ward,—3a'B R. Whiting, Zebedee Rh^ Pnf Jcaet 
Timothy Hedges, Ssmnel Akerly. 
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CALICO-PRINTING. 
The art of applying coloured patterns ob t wkhci 
coloured grouod of Lmen or cotton. It Las been p» 
tised in India for more than two tbousafid yeus, « 
has not been cultivated in Europe more than a obivTi 
and but a few years in the United states. This art at- 
pends on the action of certain bodies, which, by chyt- 
ical agency, permanently unite the colominc oa^^ 
djfeing materials to^parrticnlar parts of tke dToth. ^ 
substances which bind the colouiittg matter to the nee 
of the doth are denominated mordants. Themordiii| 
is api^ied to the cloth by wOoden hlocka, in which w 
patterns are carred in relief. This effect i^^^J^ 
duced by means of a small brushy hy sheet copper f^ 
in a block, like ikffree work, or fay the soppeff^ 
When the mordant has been ajqplicd, the doth v^ 
completely dry, and w^hed in water, till the thicK>' 
ing mattf'r, and those parts of tkm mordants wi^' 
bined with the cloth, are nmored. After this tbcdou 
is rinsed in clean water. It is thcA ^ped in ^T 
liquor, by which the whole is dyed. The parts wv» 
have been tmpi^eg&ated in the mfltdaats i^eco^^ 
brighter colduc than those vhkh have Mt Thecolotf 
of the former m {irnnui^nt, bft that of tht latter » 
discharged by repeated washing. 






SECTION V. 






Zu HISTORY. 

f wfe. Some of our readers may think we arc giving our paper 
iH^fJ^iop theological a character, for one devoted to general 
•'knowledge. But we can assure them, that it is the fur- 
no lin thest thing imaginable from our design, to give it a the- 
'tb^olbgical' character at all. We wish to fix in the mind 
of every reader the grand distinction between the neces- 
[^^9ary and the gratuitous insertion of theological ideas. 
^Jj ^Thcre arc some subjects of general knowledge, (and 
j^^lhcrefore subjects on which we must treat, in furnishing 
gjjjjthe system complete,) which unavoidably involve dispu- 
ted points of theology. Those points we cannot evade, 
^ and treat fully on these subjects. But in all such cases, 
Q^ we shall take care to give a full view of the case, leaving 
the reader at perfect liberty to draw his own conclusions, 
laTii as weU ourselves ours. Whenever we express an opi- 
nion on any disputed point, as is natural and proper that 
^ we should do, it will always be understood as our opinion, 
^l^^ which we would be far from forcing upon any man. The 
evidences on the subject will be before the reader, and 
^ it will be for him to judge for himself, whether we have 
come to a correct conclusion or not. Our opinion will 
^ not hurt him, any more than his will injure us. Nor will 
^^} it have any more weight than it is fairly entitled to by the 
evidences in the case, all of which we shall honestly pre- 
nj sent, as far as they are within our reach. And while we 
■'^ thus treat subjects of this nature, we shall most scrupu- 
~ lously avoid the gratuitous insertion of any thing of a 
to, theological character whatever. We would call the 
attention of the reader to our miscellaneous selections, 
in to our poetry, to any thing, in fine, where the nature of 
^. the case has permitted us to keep aloof from the conside- 
^ ration of theological points, and would ask if we have 
not manifested, by the care we have taken in this respect, 
a disposition to steer as clear as possible of ever^ thing of 
the kind. Not a gratuitous article, not a gratuitous sen- 
tence, not a gratuitous word, tinctured with theology, 
has found place in our columns, nor will it find place 
hereafter. Our motto is, " Every thing in its place f 
theology when we cannot do our duty without it; but 
none at any other tioie, in a work of this kind. With 
th^se remarks, rendered somewhat necessary to guard 
against nousappreheosion, we will resume the subject of 
history. 

In our introduction to this department of our work, it 
will be recollected that, reasoning from the fact, that 
events have transpired which will never be forgotten, we 
came to the analogical conclusion, that history cannot be 
of very ancient date, inasmuch as it contains no notice 
of any events whatever beyond a certain period ; or, in 
other words, that no events occurred, that the human 
race did not exist, prior to that period, and that we are 
to expect to find a history of them dilring the time they 
lisve e»sted. 

In casting about for this history, we find the Bible the 
most ancient of any extant, and, at the same time, the 
m98t regular and connected of any thing claiming to be 
a history of the world*s infancy. We £id likewise the 
general current of traditiou running the same way. We 
also find, that all the pretended accounts of a contniiy 
character are totally unfounded, and that the mere spec- 
ulationa of phikwopheisi .in relation to the subject, are 
Ae most whimsical and contradictory conceivable. 
From these considerations we come to tne conclusion, 
Vol. L-^ 



diat the Bible contains the true history, and the best 
history, of that period of the world. As historians, then, 
we feel bound to make it our guide in treating on that 
period. 

Following this history, we learn that, upon the trans- ' 
gression of Adam and Eve, as already related, they were 
expelled from the garden, to guard which against their 
future intrusion, cherubim were stationed at its entrance, 
which was on the eastern side, (rather a literal circum- 
stance,) together with a flaming sword which turned 
every way to keep the tree of life, lest the human pair 
should partake of its fruit, and thus avert the threatenedl 
mortality by rendering themselves impervious to the 
shafts of death. It is not for us to say, that there could 
have been no such literal fruit. We leave this with the 
same geniuses with whom we left the case of the,temp«> 
tation— those geniuses who, in order to know that there 
could be no such fruit as here described, must neces- 
sarily know all that can be, and must therefore be oav^ 
scient. 

Expelled from their earthly Paradise, our first parents 
commenced their mortal career. In process of time, 
they had a son whom they called Cain, which signifies 
possession. Some time after, they had another, whom 
they called Abel, which means vapour. Abel was a shbp' 
heitl, and Cain a husbandman. They both brought of 
ferings to the Lord ; Cain of the fruit of the ground, ana 
Abel of the firstlings of his flock. AbePs oflfering was ac- 
cepted ; Cain's rejected. Cain was wroth, and rose against 
Abel when they were in the field, and slew him. For 
this diabolicaJ act, God pronounced a curse upon Cain. 
declaring that the earth should not yield to him her in* 
crease, and that he should be a fugitive and a vagabond. 
Cain, in the agony of his spirit, and on the verse of des- 
pair, exclaimed, ** My punishment is greater than 1 can 
bear.*' Having expressed his fear that he should sufiTer 
death firom the hand of imn in consequence of his mur- 
der, the Lord set a mark upon him, to prevent his being 
killed. After this, Cain went and dwelt in the land of 
Nod, on the east of Eden, where he built a cify, and 
called it after the name of his son Enoch* One of the 
descendants of Cain was Lamech, who had two wives 
Adah and Zillah, and who appears to have been the first 
bigamist, as was his progeniter the first murderer. One 
son of Lamech by Adah was named Jabal, who was the 
ibther, that is, the first, of those that dwell in tents, &c. 
JabaPs brother, Jubal, was the father of those that han- 
dle the harp and organ. Tubal-Cain, a son of Lamech 
by Zillah, was an instructor in brass and iron work. 
Thus we perceive, that several important arts were known 
in a very early age of the world. Lamech appears like- 
wise to have been a murderer, as well as a bigamist; for, 
addressing his wives he says : ** Hear my voice, ye wives 
of Lamech ; hearken unto my speech : for I have slain 
a man to my wounding, and a young man to my hurt.** 
Who it was that Lamech slew, the account does not say. 

The next character of note that is mentioned in the 
Bible, was Seth, a son of Adam, bom after the death of 
Abel. He was named Seth by his mother, because he 
supplied the place of Abel. Seth had a son by die name 
of Enos; and **then,'* says Moses, ** began men to caU 
upon the name of the Lord" — ^a very peeuliauc UMifio 
this, showing that men were not accustomed w 
this period. Whether this is meant of every 
or of men in general, is worthy of consider! 
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nardly snpposabTe, howeTer« that Adam, and Abel, and 
Seth had never prajred before. But this ai least is taught 
by the passage ; that, as a general thing, prayer was not 
practised till then. 

Objections have been raised against various partictilars 
mentioned in the foregoing. Who could have been 
Cain's wife ? How happened there to be a Kind of Nod ? 
How happened it to be so long after AbePs birth, before 
Seth was bom ? And who could have been the husbands 
and wives of Adam's children ? To these queries i^ may 
be replied, that it is not said that Cain found his wife in 
the land of Nod. Nor is it said that that land was so 
called when Cain went thither. Supposing it to have 
borne that name when Moses wrote his account, this is 
all that is necessary. As to the time between the birth 
of Abel and that of Seth, Adam might have had a dozen 
dattgkUrs, for aught we know, during that period. And 
one of those daughters must have been Cain's wife, and 
ihe others, the wives of Seth and other sons of Adam 
who had wives before there were any other females ; — 
this circumstance alone justifying the matrimonial alli- 
ance of those so near of kin. 



LITERATURE, 



Our unusual press of matter this week, compels us to 
omit for once our Mythological department, its place, 
however, will be found so well occupied by the introduc- 
tioD of another, and a most important department, that 
our readers will scarcely realise its omission. The sub- 
ject c^. language is of very deep interest to all. And we 
are happy to be able to say, that the gentleman to whom 
we have entrusted its management, is one competent to 
do it justice. \Ve anticipate, both for our readers and 
ourselves, great profit and pleasure in following him 
through the antique meandcrings and intricacies of let- 
tered history. The subject will be treated on a large 
scale, and ample time and space be aiTorded for the pur- 
3Mi6e. By these means, in the hands of our able corre- 
spondent, we hope to furnish the best view of the sub- 
ject extant— a view which will not only be satisfactory 
to the public, but which will make our humble little 
sheet the resort of the student for information on this 
all iuiportant branch of knowledge. 

For the Family Magazine. 
Lanouagk. 

The origin of language is one of the most interesting 
and instructive subjects in the range of literature. This 
predominance of interest does not arise more from the 
consideration that langiuige is of itself the element and 
the material of which and by which all literature is cre- 
ated, than from the intrinsic attraction of the phenomena 
of language. 

Intellectual language is of two descriptions— oral and 
written. Besides these, there is a natural language, used 
<inly to express certain passions, and which is spoken, 
as far as our evidence goes, alike by barbarian and civi- 
lised man — if not by the brute creation. Indeed, it is 
not difficult to conceive, that the natural language might 
have been the root of the oral and intellectual language, 
had not the oldest written histor}* in the world repre- 
•ented Adam, the father of mankind, as in posse^ipn of 
the one as soon as the other. 

Natural language, as we have defined above, is the lan- 
guage of passion or sensation ; it is the ciy natural to 
humanity in extreme joy, suffering, wonder, or despair. 
All the languages spoken on the eaith have intermingled 
with them these common tokens of affinity. They form 
the basis of understanding between diverse tribes of the 
forest, or natives of far distant lands, and countries of a 
•trange speech. Let acute suffering befal a human be- 
ing resident in and a native of the Sandwich Islands, 
and the inhabitants of the coast of Labrador will under- 
ttaod the meaning of the cry which nature utters in its 
extremity, when wrestling with an agony that prompts 
the caD either for sympamy or succor. 



The white man, a Dative of the most higUy civiliaad 
countries, has no great difficulty in making the native 
Bushman of Caflraria understand that he is angry or 
pleaaed-^that he suplicates or threatens— by the exer- 
tion of his vocal powers in making certain soundi. 
Hence interjections scarcely need an interpreter in any 
language. 

It has been held, with some degree of plausibility* 
that beasts possess this natural language in common with 
man — ^that when a lion roars in anger, every beast of the 
wild, as well as the birds of the air, know its import- 
that when a dog howls over his dead master, the hone 
will look mournfully apprehensive over the field, as if he 
knew something of the awful destroyer of animal life that 
was daily and nightly roaming through the world. It ie 
not, however, our purpose, to fill this column with idle 
speculations : we have a higher, a tangible interest be- 
fore us. 

The book of Genesis depicts the first of men, Adam, 
as in full and perfect possession of oral and intellectual 
language ; indeed, the first of men could have had no 
human teacher. ** He heard," says this ancient history, 
**the voice of the Lord God, the great Author of lan- 
guage, and answered to his questionings. He named 
the classes and individuals of animated nature, as far as 
we know, with the skill of a Linneus, a Buffon, or a Cu- 
vier. Will it be unphilosophical, then, to say, that lan- 
guage is the gifl of God, immediately bestowed on man. 
as were the faculties of his being ? 

The new-formed intelligence, cbfhed in the wondrous 
modification of clay, through which a warm life blood 
flowed, and a thousand pleasurable sensations thrilled, 
found himself in possession of a vocal echo, not only to 
his sensations, but obedient to the behest of his reason, 
and the higher functions of his mind. This was oral 
language. The birds of lovely plumage and sweetest 
song might have paused awhile, as the music of the first 
human voices broke sweetly in upon their accustomed 
harmony. 

All speculations in regard to the primitive language— 
the root of every spoken tongue on earth — that whicli 
Adam received from God, and which he taught to Cain 
and Abel — may be considered, in general, as worse than 
useless. The history of written language, in this respect, 
is more approachable knd susceptible of investigation, 
than that of oral language. To this rich and prodnctive 
field we shall soon lead our readers, and strive, from the 
time-worn and musty records of antiquity, developed, as 
they lately have been, by the wonderful Champollion, to 
draw a map of the progress of written language : — and 
then follow its meandereings into the various provinces 
of literature. It is an engine of tremendous power. It 
paints in unequivocal hieroglyphics every hope and every 
fear that can be supposed to belong to any state of exis- 
tence. It speaks comfort to the desponding, or shouts 
victory in the hour of triumph. It moves a nation with 
a whirlwind of passion. The ancients had this motto : 
Vox vopuli, vox Dei. We would say, that the voice of 
man nas a strange and awful magnificence of power. 



ExpitAffATioir or Words, Pbrasks, &c. 

Hic ivioER est; hung tu, Romaite, caveto. Lat 
from Horace ; — " He is a dark spirit ; beware of him, O 
Roman.'* 

Absit inyidia, Lat. — ** Let envy be absent;^ be not 
envious. 

Abundat dui^cibus VITUS. Lat. from Quintilian. 
** He abounds with pleasing faults*' — applied to authors 
in whose very blemishes are beauties. 

Ab UNO DiscK oH!f£S. Lat. from Virgil. "From one 
instance, learn the whole.** 

Ab drbe coNDiTft. Lat. '*From the founding of the 
city.** It signifies the era of the founding of Rome, 
and is abbreviated thus : A. U. C. 

A cAPiTE AD cALCEM. Lat. «*From the head to th« 
foot;** from the beginuing to the end. 
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The Wai-kii^ig Fflii^soPHEa. 

*The Frpnchman^ volatile euid light, 
Aspire 3 to wing ihe nir in flight; 
Th« Gcnrian, hcitvy and profound 
Wlih minbilG lee I wuuUI trip ihc ground # 
PhiloHophcrs I do what ve wil I j 
Bui — 'Ntnurewill l>e imUtre iull/" 

An iniclligeat conrflpondeDU who waa much pleased 
with the account of t be Flying Philosopher, has favourciJ 
ua with a iliciwin^ and description of what he esteems 
tf^qtiully curioiiBi and to which we have given ihu appel- 
lation o( the VV^ilking Fhiloaophcr. They may thus 
be conj^idered as com pmi ions. 

This anicie has, it see mi » been very gravely detailed 
in a popular German Journal of Arts and bciencc* ; 
from whence our correspondent, who by no rnean^ 
claims any part of the honour of the invention, translates 
the folio wtDg part icu Jars : — 

" Tbu figure represents a naan having 0n his head a 
ballooo, to make him hf^hter for wiiSkin^, Round hii 
WnCi^t is a strong belt tightly t^aatenecL To the belt are 
lixed four straps ; two behind^ and two before ; with 
buckles to fasten them in the ends of the straps befora. The 
straps behind are twice the length of ihoae before, which 
ure oot tnore than a foot long* Those behind are in- 
to ode d to pai^s through the holes in the end of the bat* 
loon, fratn whence t!iey descend, to be fastened with the 
buckles to tho^n which are before. The head of the' 
balloon is thus fixed with due firmness to the person of 
htm who bears it* 

•* The end or head of the balloon is of a light wood ; 
ihe balloon itself is of taJfcia, made air-proof by means of 
1*11 ni- 1 a <: * An eili n g covers t h e uppe r pa rt of the balloo n, 
but is collected into ten or twelve sirings on the lower 
half. These strings are fastened at the end which ia on 
the head. 

»* If the balloon exceed six feet in diameler, it will di- 
minish the weight of the person who bears it by one 
pound. If it be twelve feet in diameter, the diiDinutioa 
of his weight will be nearly equal to fifty pounds. For 
mvBry cuhic inch of the content!! of the balloon, one ounce 
it removed from the weight of the person who carries it, 

**■ As the inflammable air is liable to escape from the 
bnlloon, the person who wpars it must cany a portion of 
iron-fi lings and sulphureous actdf of the dnc and muri- 
Atic acid, by the re -action of which substance on water 
In ft bottle, inftanmaable air may be fumithed to supply 



the waste. A rock, with » pipe. Is attached for thii^ 
purpose to the head of the balloon. * 

** Two oar-iike instruments, covered with laflTeta* are" 
attached to the girdle of the walker, that be may aid his 
motion by plying them.'' 

Such is the account by which onr sketch of the 
Walking Philosopher was accompanied. We are not 
informed, however, either where or by whom the expe- 
riment has been tried ; so that, for aught we know to the ' 
contrary, the jnveotion may be merely theoretical. For 
our own part, being of British birth, — and philosophersi, 
if so we may be permitted to catl on r^elves, ratiier of the old 
than the new schoot,^we cannot ^ with genuine German 
gravity, seriously advocate the practice. 

Though we never had the honour to be ourselves in- 
carcerated by a load of inflated bladders, destined to 
prove the future conveyers of comfort to oppressed hu- 
man bowels, under the guidance of the ^age apochecarft 
or some other equally sage, and perhaps more dexterous, 
old woman, the situation of those who have been thus 
freighted on a wiudy day, had not entirely escaped our 
attention ; and we strongly suspect that, in spite of our 
Walking Philosophers oar like implements, should the 
rude breath of jICoIus suddenly attack his balloou, he 
would not only be incommoded, as we have frequently 
bebeld our friends, the blatlder bearers, so as to be unable 
to proceed with any tolerable certainty, or even safety; 
but ho would most probably be completely carried off 
his feet, and encounter the fate of the Flying Philoso- 
pher ! Happy indeed, if the bursting balloon erected 
on his philosophical pericranium, should always prove 
sufficient to shield that luxuriant excrescence from 
bruise, fracture, or natur^ protuberances !^^necdbfe 

CUSTOMS, MANNERS, CURIOSITIES, Ate. 




loEBxnes. 
For 'lbs FBniily Msgaiine. 

These wild, fant astlc Islands o f the northern seas, irhic h 
oflen come floating into the broad Atlantict carrying in ' 
their atmosphere the chill of the arc tie winter^ are objects 
of wonder and interest. There was one singular eir-mm- ' 
stance connected with these icebergs that puzzled Philo- ' 
Hophers, and ntade it difficult to account for their forma- ' 
tion. They were invariably found to be composed of 
fresh water. The northern whalera and navigators have 
ever been in the practice of replenishing their water ' 
casks by extending spouts or flexible hose to the crevices 
of the iceberg, from whence small rills of the finest water 
are continually trickling. 

The discoveries of Parry and modem navigatoni, * 
however, leave little doubt on the subject of the forma 
tion of icebergs. There are two kinds of ice found at 
sea-^-cne formed of salt water, which is loose and friable^ 
abounding in flakes or disconnected crystals, and form* ' 
ing the large fieldM of ice spreading over immense '■ 
portions of the sea ;-^4he other, the icebergs, formed of ' 
solid roek ice, of t bluiih cast, trwifparfDt aad |i>iuf«» 
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Tiiere is no doubt that icebergs are formed op tjbe coasts 
of islands and continents, by the melting of the pure 
t^ows and ice into a deluge of water, whicli rushing in 
fresh and 'gelid streams into the bays and indentations of 
the ocean, displaces the salt water, and freezes by itself. 
Year aAer year adds to these accumulations, which may 
be centuries in their formation. Meanwhile the waves 
of the sea are not idle at the base of the crystal mount- 
tun : they eat their wav into the foundation, until the 
superincumbent mass plunges ioto the sea, and sails 
away before the wind into the Atlantic, where, by the 
action of the sun, it assumes strange and jfantastic shapes 
hi th« course of decay. 



The specific gpifity of the icebergs is so much kw 
than that of water, that one tenth part of the bulk rides 
above the sea, — so that an iceberg 2000 feet high, (an 
many of them are when they are first launched upon their 
Anal voyage,) will appear but 200 feet above the sur- 
face. 

*' Masses have been seen assuming the sh;^ of a Go- 
thic Church, with arched windows and doors, and all th« 
rich drapery that an Arabian tale would scarcely dare 
describe. Crystal of the richest blue tables, with ooe 
or more feet, and often immense flat-roofed templea« 
supported by round transparent columns, float by tbe 
astonished spectators.'* P. 
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For the Family Magazine 

The engraving above represents one of the devotees 
of the ancient religion of Zoroaster bowing before the 
perpetual flame, which they say was kindled by their great 
mphet and founder four thousand years ago. The Fire 
Worshippers had their origin in Persia in a remote age 
of antiquity. They are a singular people— and as their 
community and their religion have survived the shock of 
ages, and still exist, it will be interesting to recapitulate 
some of their wonderful peculiarities. 

Compared with the mass of the heathen world, they 
are a people of pure momis — and when they were first 
founded by their prophet Zoroaster, their orilerly lives, 
and their comparatively pure ceremonials of religion, 
«oathuted strongly with the usual mannen of iiiolatrous 
anions. 

As the ^wth and power of this seet have been «o well 
described m ancient history, and are well known to all, we 
will confine ourselves to what is known of their localities, 
manners and observances at the present time — ^referring 
brieflv to a single struggle which they have made since 
the christian era to obtain the civil and ecclesiastical con- 
troul of Persia. 

In the year 377, when the Passanians or Passanidje 
had obtained the ascendency in the Persian government, 
fhey encouraged this sect to obtain the masteiy, and 
Mablith their befief as the state religion. By persecu- 
tions and promises of advancement, two primates, high 
Bft^vank in the Armenian church, renounced Christianity, 
and embraced the religion of Zoroaster. One of these 
apostate dignitaries, named Meerojan, was promised the 
•overeignty, if he would subdue the eountry to the Fire 
wMahtp. Magi and soldiers were placed in every village. 



and cruel persecutions against the christians were car* 
ried on with bloody vigor. The cries of the persecuted 
having reached the ears of the Emperor, Theodosiws 
the Great, of the Greek church, he offered them instant 
aid, and placed a king after his own mind over Persia. 
This was the last public attempt of this sect to obtain 
sovereignty. 

The Fire Worshippers now are called Guehers in Per- 
sia, and Parseea in India. The only place in which they 
are found in Persia, at the present day, is the city of 
Yezd, where four thousand families of them remain. 

In one of the trans-Caucasian provinces of the Rus- 
sian empire, of which the city of Bakoo is the capital, 
there is an abundance of naphtha^ and near the city 
there is a burning foiintain to which the Fire Worship- 
pers of India and Persia resort. 

The Guebers call themselves Benheii, or followers of 
the true faith. They worship one Supreme Being, 
whom they call the Eternal Spirit or Ytrd, They re- 
gard light as the principle of goodness, and darkness as 
the principle of evil. They deny that they worship fire. 
They regard it only as the emblem of Deity — and wor- 
ship before it as a medium for the assistance of sense 
only. Their holy book is caBed ZendAvegta. 

"Their veneration for the element of fire induces 
them to keep a sacred fire constantly burning, which , 
they feed with odoriferous wood, both in their temples 
and in the private houses of such persons as possess 
sufficient wealth to afford the expense. In one of their 
temples at Bombay* Nicbuhr asserts that he saw a fira 
which had burnt unextinguished for two centuries ; and 
so jealous are they of tho sanctity of fire, that they never 
even blow out a light, lest their breath soil the purity ol 
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Che flame. At well 09 payilfg the honour of worship to 
ihe heavenly bodies, they firmly believe in the influence 
which they exert on the destines of this world and the 
lives of individuaJs« although they arc for the most part 
hi entire ignorance of those facts and theories respecting 
ihem which modern science has unfolded.*' 

With regard to their lives, they are blameless. Their 
dispositions are mild and hospitable. They are retaark- 
able for commercial enterprise, honesty, and general 
integrity. They drink wine— eat all kinds oi meat- 
yet live temperately. They are remarkable for chastity 
«iid conjugal fidelity. Divorce is forbidden by their 



laws. Polygamy is allowed onl^ in one tiise. WhMillvk 
wife has had no child during nine years after manriage« 
the husband may take a second wife. They do not hnKtf, 
their dead; they expose the bodies of the deceased on. 
the towers of their temples, to be devoured bv the fowls/af 
the air. Watchers station themselves near the body thna, 
exposed, to note what part the birds first alight upon ;*-* 
and, from the ascertained fact, they gather some zugm 
of the future state of the person whose body is exposed* 
lo this authentic account of this wonderful peopk« 
there are many things to awaken the interest of tbenhir 
lanthropist and the philosopher. F* 



I 




Crater op MoDifT Vesuvius. 



The lotimal de Physique oentaine an interesting nar- 
«auive of some travellers, who had the hardihood to de- 
scend the crater of Vesuvius, and examine its burning 
focus. Though the relation of their adventure is not 
charged with many facts, it is upon the whole interesting. 

The party was composed of several persons, assisted 
b^r the usual Neapolitan guides, called Lazareni. They 
nvailed themselves of their carriages to the base of the 
mountain, where they arrived about midnight, when they 
proceeded to ascend its sides, mounted on mules, pur*- 
suing the usual track, one by one. Amid the thick dark- 
ness, the numerous guides, bearing lighted torehes, gave 
to the whole cort6ge an air that would have been suffi- 
ciently solemn and mysterious, but for the gaiety and 
mirth which the buoyant spirits of the company other- 
wise remarkably contrasted with it. At about midway, 
the ascent becomes so steep and difficult, that travelleis 
are obliged to alight, and make the rest of the journey 
on foot. All this upper half of the mountain beins com- 
|K>8ed of lava, cinders, and ashes, this portion of the ad- 
venture is a work of real toil and fatigue. Accordingly, 
when they gained the edge of the volcano, at about half 
past two in the morning, they found themselves over- 
whelmed with perspiration, and perfectly exhausted; 
insuperable difficulties seemed now to present themselves 
to all attempts to make any nearer approach to the awful 
mysteries of the mountain, than the edge of the immense 
crater: the inside abyss extending by computation 
somewhat more than 5700 feet in cireumference, has a 
perpendicular depth of about 200 more, forming a crater 
or cup, in the centre of which lie strewed masses of 
recently glowing scoria and heated ashes, all diversely 
variegatea, from among which the ignited vapours find 
m passage upwards through numberless rents and little 



orifices. While the travellew were deliberating on fiht 
means of descending further, some stones that came 
rolling down from the higher edge of the crater eeea- 
sioniag a general agitation of the masses over which they 
passed, one of the party. Adjutant Dampierre, foefing 
at the same time the earth shake under him, was led tm 
exchange his ground. 

He had scarce called to a companyon, named Wicar, 
to follow him, when the entire portion of this part of 
the erater sunk down and disappeared. Soon after, still 
greater masses underwent the same change, the whole 
of the small eminences thereabout crumbling down 
successively; so that, in the course of half an hour, 
what had been the summit of the volcano was precl^ 
pitated with an awful noise into the bottom of the crater. 

Dejected by difficulties that seemed an effectual bar- 
rier to their accomplishing the object of their journey, 
they had proceeded to satisfy their curiosity by making 
the cirouit of the crater, when fortunately they discove- 
red a long declivity, or rather a portion of the shelving 
sides of the crater, much less precipitous than the other 
parts : though deep, it was seemingly smooth, and con- 
ducted immediately to the focus, or burning issue of 
the volcano. Without waiting to examine whether there 
were any other difficulties, such as rents and precipices, 
which interposed between their curiosity and the inper- 
most mysteries of the mountain, the ambassador's se- 
cretary, M. Debeer, taking a Lazaroni with him, set out 
first to traverse the passage ; they had reached half of 
the descent, gliding down in a torrent of ashes, whieh 
their feet displaced as they moved on, when they found 
themselves at the edge of a precipice, about twelve feet 
deep, down the face of which it was necessary to descend 
to reach • lower declivity. The Laaaroai hers sumI 
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tfjtttMi^ md nAusd to prDc#0d* A spMdy tccoqtw, 
howerer, to the sign of me croee, and inTocations to the 
Bladonna and St. Anthon^r of Padua, giving him fresh 
oonrage, he threw himself, with the secretary, to the 
bottom of the preeipice. Another cliff of less height 
interposed, but it was otereome with more ease and less 
reluctance. At length, amid torrents of rushing lata, 
ashes, and stones, that incessantly broke away from the 
decHfity, they arrived at the bottom of the crater. 
Here, with outstretched arms and shouts of joy, that 
were answered by their more timid companions with sa- 
tisfaction and enthusiasm, they cheered on the others to 
follow them. 

M. Houdonart, an engineer, was the next adventurer 
after M. Debeer. He encountered the same difficulties 
and dangers. Mr. Wickers, another of the party, hesi- 
tated when he came to the clilfs, but seeing that no as- 
sistance could be rendered him, he grew impatient and 
rushed down, amid similar floods of ashes, stones, and 
Tolcanic scoria, as his predecessors. Adjutant Dampiere, 
M. Bagnins, Physician to the Army, Mersrs. Tassinct 
and Andres, two French travellers, and M. Moulin, In- 
spector of Ports, next followed ; these all arrived at the 
crater, after overcoming the same difficulties, and incur- 
ring the same dangers as the others. 

The bottom of the crater, of which no correct con- 
clusions can be formed when examined from above, is a 
Xmt field of rugged ineoualities, made up of piles of 
porous lava, sometimes nard and firm, and sometimes 
extremely yielding and insecure; particularly just when 
the travellers reached the focus. The most interesing 
sight, however, of the whole, was the number of small 
orifices or vents very pro]>erly denominated spiracles, 
which, both at the bottom of the crater and on the interior 
face of the mountain, suffer the ignited vapours to escape. 

Their observations being finished, it was a business of 
some thought to get back again — the descent is far less 
labouriotts than the ascent. It is not easy to climb emi- 
nences where the supports for the feet are moving with 
every step ; besides, ascending but by one at a time, it is 
necessary that persons should succeed each other at long 
hitervals, for fear of burying under a torrent of volcbnic 
mMter those that followed them. Every tread displaces 
a mass of ashes through a curcuit of thirty feet of the 
acclivity. 

On arriving at the two precipices, it was necessary to 
adopt the expedient of mounting on the shoulders of a 
nan stationed at the bottom, to give necessary aid, while 
another standing at the top of the cliif, by means of a 
stick, was to help the person to scramble upward ; he 
was to rest the feet, however, no where but with caution 
and gentleness. In this way, the summit of Vesuvius 
was again reached by each of the adventurers without 
accident, but in a state of exhaustion and fatigue, and 
covered with ashes and smoke. The six of the party 
who had not essayed this descent into the volcano, re* 
ceived their wc<iried friends with joy, supplying them 
with refreshments that were needful to them. 
. This excursion was made with no view more impor- 
tant, says the Journal de Physique, than to try the possi- 
bility of reaching the centre of the crater, and to show 
the praoticability of ilie philosopher, the naturalist, and 
chemist, exploring at iheir leisure this great furnace of 
nature. The variety of matters that form the constitu- 
ent elements of it aiford an ample field for chemical re- 
search ; from which, perhaps, might be elicited discove- 
fies important in art or science.— 7^ Tourist* 



UsB or Tobacco bt the Hottentots. 
••A Hottentot, (says Mr. Barrow, in his Travels,) applied 
some tobacco from the short end of his wooden tobacco- 
pipe to the mouth of a snake while darting out his 
tongue. The effect was as instantaneous as an electric 
shock : with a convulsive motion that was momentary, 
the snake haJf untwisted itself, and never stirred more, 
and the muscles were so contracted that the whole ani- 
BMd felt hard and rigid, as if dried in the sun.** 



POETRY. 

Gzmus SLUMBKania. 

Hx slaeps, Ibiigetful of his ones bri|;fat Ams; 

He hM no foelisg of the glkoty f^imi&i 
He has no eye to cstch the mounting flame 

That once in transport drew hia spirit on ; 
He lies in dull, oblivious dreams, nor cares 
Who die wrsatlMd laurel bean. 

And jet not all foigottea sleeps he there: 
There are who still icmemoer how he bote 

Upward his daring pinions, till the air 
Seemed living with the crown of tight he 

There are who, now his early sun has set, 
^ Noroan, nor will forget. 

He sleeps , a n d yet, onmnd the sightless eye 
And tne pffvssod lip, a darkened glory plsys ; 

Though the high powers in dull oblirion lie, 
7V^ hovers still the light of other days } 

I>oep in that soul a spirit, not of earth, 

Sdll suruggles for its birth. 

He will not sleep darvter, but will rise 
Freeh to more daring labours; now, even new. 

As the elose shrouding mist of rooming flies, 
The i^athcPH] slumber leares his liflnl brow * 

From ha half-opened eye, in fuller beasBs, 

His wakened spirit streams. 

Yes, he will break his sleep ; the spell is gone; 

The deadly charm departed ; see him mng 
Proudly his fetters by, and hunry on. 

Keen as the &miflhed eagle darts tier wing; 
The goal is still before him, and the prise 
Still woos his eager 9yM, 

He rushes forth to conquer: shall they take— 
Thev, who, with feebler psce, still kept their way 

When be forgot the contest— shall they take, 
Now he renews the rsce, the victor's bay T 

Still let them strive — when he collects his' might, 

He will assert his right. 

The spbit cosaot always sleep in dust, 
Wliose essence is etnereal ; they may try 

To darken and degrade it ; it may rust 
Dimly awhile, but cannot whollv die; 

And, when it wakens, it will send its fire 

Intenser forth and higher. 
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MISCELLANY. 



Ossian's Avprbss to the EvKHinro Stab. 

Btar of descendin|r nl^ht ! (hir is thy lif^ht in the west ? 
thou liftest thy utishorn hesd from thy cloud : thy steps 
ere stately on thy hill. What dost thou behold in the 
plain ? The stomny winds arc laid. The murmur of 
the torrent comes from afar. 'Roaring waves climb the 
distant rock. The flies of evening are on their feeble* 
wings; the hum of their course is on the field. What 
dost thou behold, fair light ? But thou dost smile anil 
depart. The waves come with joy around thee: they 
bathe thy lovely hair. Farewell, thou silent beam ! let 
the light of Ossian's soul arise ! 

And it does arise in Its strength ! I behold my de- 
parted friends. Their gathering is on Lora, as in the 
days of other rears. Fingal comes like a watery column 
of mist; his heroes are around. And see the bards 
of song, gray-haired Ullin ! stately Ryno * Alpin, with 
the tuneful voice ! the soft complaint of Mtnona f How 
are ye changed, my friends, since the days of Selma*s 
feast ? when we contended, like gales of spring, as they 
fly along the hill, and bend by turns the feebly whist- 
ling grass. 

*■ A little learning is a dangerous thing." 
Then make it greater. No learning at all is surely the 
roost dangerous thing in the world ; and it is fortunate 
that, in this country at least, it is a danger which cannot 
possibly exist. After all, learning is acquired know-, 
ledge, and nothing else. A man who can read his Bible, 
has a little learning ; a man who can only plough or dig«, 
has less ; a man who can only break stones on the roadt 
less still, but he has some. The savages in one of the 
islands in the South Sea, stood with great reverence 
round a sailor who had lighted a fire to boil some water 
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19 %«tt9 wmm wtlte water hegm to boil, 
tbey ran awaj in an agony of terror. Compared with the 
SHTages, there 19 no boy in Europe of the age of ten 
years, who maj^ not be called learned. He has acquired 
• certain quantity of practical knowledge in physics; and 
as this knowledge is more than instinct, it is learning ; 
learning which differs in degree only from that which 
enables a chemist to separate the simple metals from so- 
da or potash. 

The geographer Malte Brun remarks, that in many 
cities of the United States, that which is called a mob 
scarcely exists. Now it will be lound that in these cities, 
education has been unstintedly bestowed upon all classes, 
down to the Tory lowest. 

Fear. 

Charles Gustavns, the successor of Christina of 
Sweden, was besieging Prague, when a boor of most 
extraordinary visage desired admittance to his tent, and, 
being allowed entrance, offered, by way of amusing the 
king, to derour a whole hog, weighing two hundred 
weight, in his presence. The old General Konigsmarc, 
who stood by the king*s side, and who, soldier as he was, 
had not got rid of the prejudices of his childhood, hinted 
to his royal master that the peasant ought to be burnt as 
a sorcerer. **Sir,** said the fellow, irritated at the 
remark, ** if your majesty will but make that old gentle- 
vm take off his sword and his spurs, I will eat him before 
your face, before I begin the pig.** General Konigsmarc, 
(who at the head of a body of Swedes had performed 
wonders against the Austriaos, and who was looked 
upon as one of the bravest men of the age,) could not 
stand this proposal, especially as it was accompanied by 
a most hideous and preternatural expansion of the fright- 
ful peasant's jaws. Without uttering a word, the veteran 
suddenly turned round, ran out of the court, and thought 
mot himself safe until he had arrived at his quarters. 

Importance of Trifles. 
When Robert Bruce, king of Scotland, '*had re- 
treated to one of the miserable places of shelter in 
which he could venture to take some repose after his 
disasters, he lay stretched on a handful of straw, and 
abandoned himself to his melancholy meditations. He 
had now been defeated four times, and was on tlie point 
of resolving to abandon all hopes of further opposition to 
his fate, and to go to the Holy Land. It chanced that his 
siye, while thus pondering, was attracted by the exertions 
of a spider, who, in order to fix its web, endeavoured to 
swing itself from one beam to another above his head. 
Involuntarily he became interested in the pertinacity 
with which the insect renewed its exertions ailer falting 
six times. At the seventh, it gained its object :** and 
Bruce, in consequence, was encouraged to persevere 
until he carried his own. 



RXLIGIOUS ASNIVXRSARIXS. 

Wo will now, according to promise, briefl j notice the Reli^^Qa 
AnnivcrsaricB bolden in Uiin city last week. 

The first was the Anniversary of the American Seaman's 
Friend Society, boUien at Chatham Street Chapel on Monday 
eveninjj^. President of the Societv, Adrian Von Sinderen. Its oh- 
ject is, to improve the moral condition of seamen. Receipts doriof 
thepast year, $9,1^ ; expenditures, $9,900. 

The next was the Anniversair of tlie New- York Southern Son> 
day School Union, which was bolden at Chatham Street Chapel 
on Tuesday, commencinr at 11 o*clock A. M. Rev. Dr. Mc'Mur^ 
ray m the chair. This Sunday School Union includes the twelve 
southern counties of the state, and numbers 30,000 children la 
its Report as its pupils. It has probablv 40,000, some not being 
reported. In the aneriMxni, the Sundav Schools of the city cele- 
brated their Anniverearies in various enurehes. 

The American Peace Society held its Anniversary on Tuesday 
afternoon, at Clinton Hall, S. V. S. Wilder Esq. in the chair. The 
object of this Society is, to abolish the custom of war. We shall 
bestow some further attention upon it hereaAer. 

Tlie next was the Annivenarv of the New-York City Sunday 
School Union, bolden on TueacW evening, at the Broome Street 
Dutch Reformed Church, Rev. Dr. MUnor m the chair, the Presi- 
dent, EleaxerLorcl Esq. being absent. Number of schools comprised 
iatfais Sundav School UnioOt 68; ani^ber of pnmls, 13,484. 



T%s Aaal f st M Sy sfiw Ameriain^sinpsrance Secfetv was etl- 
brated on TueadsyevwiMgfia Chatham Str^etOhspsLJobn Tappan 
Era. inthe chair. It appears by the Report, that Uiere ara sosr 
1,000,000 merabera of Tempenince Societies ; tliat thcrfe are up- 
wards of 5,000 of these Societies in the United Sutes ; that there 
are upwards of twenty State Temperance Societies ; that more 
than 3,000 individuala have eensed to manufacture, and 6,000 to 
traffic in ardent spirit ; that more than 7MI0 veaseis sail without it^ 
and tfiat insurance companies find it for their interest to insure res* 
seb cheaper that sail thus. 

The American Tract Society celebnted its Anniversary hi 
Chatham Street Chapel on Worniesday, coromencmg at 10 o'clock 
A. M. President, 8. V. S. Wilder Esq. Receipts during the past year, 
$63,443,50; expenditures nearly the same. Tract distribution, 
48,400,607 pages. Distribution since the formation of the Society, 
nine yean since, 433^238,327 pages. 

American Home Missionary l^iety (Presbyterian.) Anniversary 
on Wednesday evening, at Chatham Street Chapel, Gen. Van 
Reaaselaer Preaidert. Receipts, $68,621, 17. The expenditures, 
tmtliar with a balance due to tlie Treasurer at the commencment 
ofthe year, exceeded tlie reeemts by $170,42. 

American Baptist Home Missionaiy Society. Anniversaiy on 
on Wednesday evening, at the Mulberry Street Chureh. Raeei|ifi 
since the formation ofthe Society last year, $6580, 73. 

American Bible Society. Anniversary on Thursday, commenc* 
ing at 10 A. M. at Chatham Street Chapel, Hon. John Cotton 
Smith, President. Receipts for the year, about $8.%000: expendi 
tares, about the same. Bibles and Testaments issued during the 
'ear, 91468; since the formation of the Society, 18 yean ago. 



year, 91J16 
1,533,668. 



Foreign Missionary Societv, (Presbyterian.) The board of Com« 
misaioiiera of this Society held a public meeting at Chatham Street 
Chapel on Friday, commencUi| at 10 o*c lock A. M. This Society 
has sent out twenty-two missionariee to foreign lands during the 
past year. 

Most of the foregomg Bocietiea ara composed of various deao* 
of Christians. 



07 We are compelled to omit our Natural History the present 
week, in consequenee of our unusual press of particular matter. 

Items of News. 

The late arrivab at Boston iVom Smyrna, giro tfaepartieularji of 
the occupation of Smjrrna by the Egyptian army. The anuy itself 
had not entered the city ; but it was taken possession of formally 
by a deputation, in the name of Ibroliim Pacha. It was said, that 
the Sultan of Egypt peremptorily rejects the mediation of Fiance, 
which has for its object the salvation of Constantinople, and tha 
preservation of the Turkish Empire. 

There is little of interest in the European news. There is con- 
tinual skirmishing in Portugal, without decisive results. 

The number of deaths by famme m the Cape de Verd Islands, is 
statod to have been 33,0001, or nearly two fifths of the population ? 

T. Grothe, CharffetT^fUrfM^m the Low Countries to Mexico, 
has absconded from that citv, leaving his creditore in the lureh to 
the amount, it is said, of $30,000. 

A letter from Vera Cruz, received at Mobile, states, that a Mil 
was pending before the Congress of Mexico, nropasing to confiseala 
the property of the Chinch to the aenrioa or the State, and to havo 
no estaolished religion. 

The cholera at Matanzas was subsiding. The number of deaths 
already exceeded a thousand. 

An outrage was recently committed on the person of the Pre- 
sident ofthe United States, by Lieut. Randolph, late ofthe United 
States Navy, who had been dismissed by the President from tho 
naval service. The President at the time of (he outrage was on 
board a steam-boat at Alexandria, bound to Fredricksburg, Va. 
whither he had been invited to go, to lay the comer stone of the 
Washington monument about to be erected in that place. Ran- 
dolph tlirust one hand violently into the President's face, and would 
have committed Airther violence, had he not been prevento^l by the 
gentlemen who were at hand. The wretch succeeded ui making 
his escape from the civil authorities of the place, being near the 
confines ofthe District of Columbia. This is the first instance of 
an assault on a President of the United States, and, as might be 
expected, meets with universal reprobation. 

The trial ofthe Rev. Mr. Avery has been in progress the present 
week. We shall undoubtedly be able to glvo results in our oozt 
number. 

A horrid murder was committed In Morristown N. J. lost week. 
00 the persons of Samuel Sayre E>8q. his wife, and his coloured 
servant girl. Their heads wera«plit open with an axe by n French- 
man, who had been in the omplov of Mr. Sayre three weeks. The 
wretch killed all the membere of the family who were at home, snc* 
then robbed the house at his leisure. He was arrested at tho Half 
Way House between Newark and New- York, having on the 
clotbeaof his victna, tho gold watch of Mrs. Sayre in his [lookat, 
and a large sum of money. He now awaits his trial in MorristoWu 
jail. 

The number of foreign arrivals at thia port during the month at 
April, was 271— a larger number than over amvod before ift « 
single I 
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. nm YoiK dociETY FOR TBR mommo!9 w 

KNOWLEDGE AND INDTOTRY. 

Ws Tiew thiB Societjr tm altogether too imporunt to receive fixMD 
as amerepassioKBOticCfOr the iniiertionoi its CooatitutioB and 
Iwt of officers. It u ao constituted, that if, bv the accessioii of 
munbers, it can go fully into operation^ it will almost entii«ly en- 
pel idleness, beegary. wretchedness, vice, and crime, from the city. 
Where then is the individual who will not lend it his aid T Who 
ihat does not wish to be annoyed by the importunity of juvenile 
heggars as he peases aloni^ the streets; who that deprecates idle- 
asss, filth, mischief, suffering, inliuoy, and eveiy thing vile; who 
that regaras the public weal, or even his own comfort as a member 
of the community ; will not lend his aid in a cause like this t We 
fa^ it as an era m the improvement of the social and moral condi- 
tion of cities. We trust that the plan which is so well calculated 
10 benefit aoeiety, will be adopted throughout the land. With 
tlieae remarks we will introduce the Address of the Board of 
Managers of the Society under consideration, and would earnestly 
request our readers to peruse it, and then to enrol their names as 
membere of said Society. The following is that 

Adorbss. 
Wnxjow GrriKXH s : 

Tbb formation of a Society which is intended to effect an impor- 
tant improvement in the condition of the community, and which 
must neceasariljir depend upon public opinion for its success, calls 
fbr a public ej^planation of its principles and objects, and of the 
means by whicn those objects ore intended to be effected. 

The increased and increasing extent of paufMsrism in our city, 
preeents a subject for the most serious consideratioo. This » 
what we reasonably expect from the over-crowded population, and 
amidst the dccrepid political establishments of Europe^ but it 
stands in unnatural contrast with our unequalled prosperity, and 
wiUi the general healtli, vigour, and freshness of our poliucal in- 
stitutions. The question how far this evil results from our adop- 
tion, or too close imitation, of a foreign system of poor laws, presents 
a problem of which we shall now attempt the solution, but upon 
vnich the future labours of this Society, we trust, will throw clear 
and sufficient light. 

However this may be, it is certain that no public provision for 
die poor which has not especial reference to a removal of the causes 
of pauperism, can fail to increase its amount, and it is equally cer- 
t^, that no such i/rovision can embrace all the objecu of private 
benevolence, or supersede its efforts. Afler the laws shall have 
done their best, an immense work will romain to be accomplished. 
This, it will be admitted, must be chiefly effected by moral means, 
and by measures that are preventive, rather than such as are 
remedial. 

It is manifest, that individual efforts are wholly incompetent to 
effect the object in view. 

The general design of the Societv therefore is, to improve the 
intellectual, morel, and physical conditionof the poor. Its primary 
and specific objects will tie, to extend tlie advantages of education 
to tho children of the indigent — to discourofe their employment in 
hawking, peddling, street-begging^ and pilfering— to establisli the 
■ecessary schools for the iastructioii of adults — to abolish indiscri- 
minate alms-giving — ^to visit the poor at their habitations — ^to give 
them coun8e^— to aid them in^ obtaining employment— to inspire 
them wiUi self-respect— to inculcate habits of economy, industry, 
and tempemnoe, and, whenever it shall be absolutely necessary, to 
provide, through the aid of private iodividttals, and of the pubhe 
authorities, relief for their necessities. 

It is impossible to know where tlie care of such an association is 
most wanted, without a personal acquaintance with all who are its 
appropriate objects. It is intended that this care shall assume the 
^aracter of a paternal guardianship. It is designed to establish 
a general and friendly itercoursc with the poor, which shall 
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a morough knowledge of their actual condition, and enable us to 
apply the best means for its improvement. It is by such an inter- 
(Aurae only that we can assure them of our sympathy, bring them 
under its morel influence, and multiply among them the proper 
means and inducements to depend upon their own exertions for the 
comforts of life. It is only by the Knowledge which will result 
from such an intcroourse, and which will embrace every section of 
die city, that we can hope to minister relief, when necessary, with 
■ound aiscrimmation, and without which* it would be a curse m- 
tber than a blessing. 

It is a distinguisliing feature of this Society, that it is intended, 
not onlv to reach every family and every individual who may neeo 
Hb aid,1>ut that, instead ofbeing limited to a particular description 
of necessities, it shall embrace the want of knowledge, of instruc- 
lllm, of advice, of employment, and of the necessaries of life. In 
■hort, it is mtended that the poor shall look to the Societv for their 
advisers, their protectors, and their benefactore, under all the trials 
lo which they may be exposed. 

The board feel convinced, that a narrower restriction of the la- 
koars of the Society would greatly diminish theu* influence and 
Qsefulness. 

An important provision in the plan of the Society, and of its con- 
■titntion, is that by which it is oeclared, that no pen<on shall be 
relieved without the bounds of the district to which he belongs, nor 
without the knowledge of tho visitora of that district. It will be 
pareeived at once, that if the Society does not fail from theinade- 
4naey of its numbers, this will affbrd a more effective check 
^ ^l»B ever wae devised by any contrivance of police or charity, te 



BtreeHi^gay, with tJUfM^nrtm^wimiwm^i tmni,mi4m Jt^m- 

man demoralization of children. 

The constitution of the Society also fortiids, and this we renxd 
as an object of primary hnportance, that any pecuniary aid Mwll 
be gnated to penons of mtsmperats habits, except m caaes of 
dancerous illness. 

The limits which we have prescribed to ourselves on this < 



sion, will not permit us to enter much into detail in regard to tbe 
objects alreaay stated, or the means proposed for effecting them. 
It is proper, however, to refer te one or two particulars. 

No essential and durable reform in society can ever be a3itiei|Mi- 
tec^ the foundatioos of which are not laid .in a provision for tbo 
rising generation. 

It IS a well established fact, that there are from ten to thirteen 
thousand children in our etty within the proper ages for instruc- 
tion, who do not attend achool. 

A liberal provision has been made by the pabUc aotfaofitien la 
remedy this evil, and the trustees of the Public School Society have 
devoted and are devoting their attention to this subject with the 
most praiseworthy zeal and fidelity. They have recently, with 
great care and labour, extended their plan of mstruccion, and 
adapted it to the increased means whkh have been placed in tliear 
hands. There is every reason to believe, that this labour will re- 
ceive an abundant recompense in an increased attendance upon dM 
schools, as well as in the improvement of their means of instruction. 
But it is confidently believed, that thopower of this Society to die* 
courage vagrancy in children, and the influence which it will bring 
to bear upon parents, will afford a more effectual remedy than can 
be otherwise provided, to this most discouraging ana alarming 
evil. 

Another very important department for the laboure of the Soci- 
ety will be found in the establishment of schools for adults, to the 
extent and in the manner which experience shall demonstrate tbeir 
practicability and usefulness. 

The means proposed to effect all the desvable objecU dbovn 
mentioned, are die following. 

It is intended that this Society shall embrace all those enlight- 
ened and benevolent individuals who can appreciate these designs 
and are willing to promote them. Each ward of the city is to be 
under the supervision of its own officers, and to be divided inW 
small districtii, placed under the special care of suitable persoas, 
appointed by the Ward Associations for that purpose, and that, by 
tins division of labour, which may be extended indefinitely, the 
duty of each visitor shall be of easy pcrtbrmance. 

The whole Society is to be under the management of a Boari of 
Managers, consisting of five individuals, cho«sn from each wand^ 
and to be elected annually by tlic Ward Associations. 

The general plan of tho Society is now before the public. An 
effort will shortly be made to ascertain what support it can hope 
to receive from an intelligent community. 

The citizens of each ward will soon be requested to becoana 
membere of the Society, (and its Constitution is herewith submitted 
to them,*) and to form themselves into Ward Associations. 

If our laboun shall be successful, they will probably result in n 
G:eneral reform of our systam of providmg for the poof^-^^hey cnn 
l)ardly fail in any event to produce an immense meUorationof their 
condition. 

The foundations of the Society are laid in the broadest and moat 
liberal principles, and an appeal is now most earnestly and con* 
fidently made for the countenance and support of men of every 
sect, of every party, and of those who belong to nong. 
By order of the Board. 

GIDEON LEE, PrendetU. 
Isaac Peircs, Se€rekuy» 

* PnbUshod in our last. 



THE BOUSE. 

A domestic animal, that excels all others in beauty, 
and usefulness. The most esteemed breeds of horses 
are, the Barbary or Arabian horses, remarkable for their 
fleethess; the English race-horse and hunter, which 
combines beauty with swiftness; and the English 
draught-horses, which are distinguished for their size 
and strength, &c. There is no creature so yaluabie as 
the horse, and none that oftentimes fares worse. The 
age of a horse under eight years old is mostly to be 
known by his teeth. The horse has twenty-four grind- 
ers; four tushes, or single teeth; and twelve front 
teeth, or gatherers. Mares in general have no lushes. 
The black mark or cavities denoting the age, are to be 
found in the comer front teeth, adjoining the tushes. 
At four years and a half old, tne mark teeth are just 
visible above the gum, and the cavity is distinctly to be 
seen. At five, the remaining colt's teeth are shed, axMl 
the tushes appear. At six, the tushes are up, and ap- 
pear white, small, and sharp, with a small circle of 
flesh growing aear them; the horse's mouth is then 
;.ompleted, the corner teeth heing then filled up. At 
eight, the black marks disappear. 



SECTION VI, 



HISTORY. 

SoMK particulars of these earlv times of the world are 
gireo bj he Jewish historian, Josephus, which are not 
meDtioned by Moses, and which we shall therefore give 
merely as the testimony of the former. 

He says that Cain, by inventing weights, measures, 
&c. changed men from their primitive simplicity, to craft- 
iness and guile. His posterity continually increased in 
wickedness. ** They were," says Josephus, ** intolerable 
in war, and vehement in robberies ; and if any one were 
slow to murder people, yet was he bold in his profligate 
behaviour, in acting unjustly, and doing injuries for gam.'* 
On the other hanct, he represents the children of Seth as 
very different characters. " All these," says he, ** proved 
to be of good dispositions. They inhabited the same 
country without dissensions, and in a happy condition, 
without any misfortunes falling upon tliem, till they died. 
They were also the inventors of that peculiar sort of 
wisdom which is concerned with the heavenly bodies and 
their order. And that their inventions might not be lost 
before they were sufficiently known, upon Adam's pre- 
diction that the world was to be destroyed at one time 
by the force of Are, and at another by the force of water, 
they made two pillars, the one of brick, the other of 
stone, inscribing on both their discoveries, that in case 
the pillar of brick should be destroyed by the flood, the 
pillar of stone might remain, and exhibit those discove- 
ries to mankind, and also inform them that there was an- 
other pillar of brick erected by them. Now this remains 
in the land of Siriad to this day." 

That there were pillars of the kind here described, 
mppears evident from the circumstance, that Jos€phus 
mentions one of them as standing in his day ; but that 
they w«re erected by the Antediluvian posterity of Beth, 
seems somewhat doubtful, inasmuch as the Deluge 
would hare been very likely to overthrow them, and as 
they were in all probability erected by Seth or Sesos- 
tris^ king of Egypt, who reared the hke pillars in the 
land of Siriad. And yet, we will not take it upon us to 
say, that they were not eonstmcted by the individuals to 
whom Josephus ascribes them. They might, perhaps, 
have withstood the Deluge. They might likewise have 
been other than those reared by Sesostris. All we 
would say is, that there was undoubtedly such a pillar 
in existence in the time of Josephus, and that it was 
most likely reared by the Egyptian king. 

A very striking particular recorded in the Mosaic his- 
tory, is the longevity of the early inhabitants of the 
world before the Deluge. It appears that it was no 
unusual thing for people at that period to live to the 
vast age of eight or nine hundred years. Some exceed- 
ed even this ; and Methuselah, the oldest man on record, 
is said to have reached nine hundred and sixty nine. 

This account of the great age of the Antedilu- 
vians, has been considered an objection to the credi- 
bility of the Mosaic history, seeing it is so different 
from the present state of things. From this very con- 
sideration, we should infer the contrary. Had the ob- 
ject of Moses in writing his book, b^en, to make out a 
Elansible story, without regard to fact, he would never 
ave inserted an account of a case of tueh a nature so 
differeut from any thing with which his contemporaries 
were acquainted. Nor is it reasonable to suppose he 
wonid have conceived of such a thing, had it not been 



reality; for, not only was there nothing in the existing 
state of things to lead to such a conception, but every 
thing to lead to the contrary. Absolutely and serious^, 
then, the history of Moses in this particular is the more 
entitled to credit, from this very circumstance which 
some consider a strong objection. 

But we have not the mere testimony of Moses on this 
point. Josephus, after attesting to the same fact, says : 
^* Now I have for witnesses to v^t I have said, all those 
that have written Antiquities, both among the Greeks 
and Barbarians: for even Manetho, who wrote the Egyp- 
tian history, and Beresus, who collected the Chaldean 
monuments, and Mochus, Hestianeus, and besides these^ 
Hieronymus, the Egyptian, and those that composed the 
Phoenician history, agree to what I hero say : Hesiod also, 
and Hecataeus, and Hellanicus, and Acusilaus; and, 
besides these, Ephorus and Nicolaus relate, that the an- 
cients lived a thousand years." In short, all the ancient 
Greek and Barbarian historians attest to this longevity. 
Similar traditions prevail among the Burmans of Ii^ha 
hevond the Ganges, and among the Chinese. 

^he next event in history that arrests the attention, 'ft 
the translation of Enoch, which Moses thus records:— > 
** And Enoch walked with God, and he was not ; for God 
took him." Gen. v. 24. Paul in his epistle to the He- 
brews, xl. 5. speaking of this event, says: "By faiti 
Enoch was translated, that he should not see death) 
and was not found, because God had translated him': 
for, before his translation, he had this testimony, that he 
pleased God." Jude likewise speaks of Enoch, and 
mentions a prophecy of his, as follows: "And Enoch 
also, the seventh from Adam, prophesied of these, say- 
ing. Behold, the Lord cometh with ten thousand of hn 
saints, to execute judgment upon all, and to convince ill 
that are ungodly among them of all their ungodly deeds« 
which they have ungodly committed, and of all their 
hard speeches which ungodly sinners have spoken against 
him.** Jude, 14th and 15tfa verses. 

The sum of the foregoing testimony is, that Enocft, 
who was of the seventh generation from Adam, was ab 
eminently pious man and a prophet, and that he was 
translated^ so that he did not see <feaf/^— consequent!]^, 
was taken from this world <7//ve, body and soul, and trans- 
ferred to another, and rendered immortal. How any one, 
in view of this case, can say, as some do, that a future 
state, a state of immortality, is not taught in the OM 
Testament, is absolntelv inconceivable. 

•* The translation of fenoch may be traced in the Gre- 
cian fables of the translation of their heroes or demigodit, 
and particularly of Hespenis and Astrea (among the an- 
cient Greeks) who are fabled to have ascended to heaven 
alive, and to have been 'turned into stars and celestial 
signs; of Dhruva amons the Hindoos; of Buddha 
among the Ceyloiiese, and of Xaca (another name fhi 
Buddha) among the Calmucs of Siberia." 

There is now extant an apocryphal work attributed to 
Enoch, supposed to have been written a little before the 
commencement of the Christian era. It is filled with 
the marvellous — with the most fanciful and unnatural 
conceptions — and bears jmma facie evidence of iw spu- 
rious character. We shall in our next bestow some ad- 
ditional notice on this curious production. That a pro- 
phecy of Enoch was extant in the time of Jude, we h.ive 
already seen. Whether Jude quoted it from the work 
under consideration, does not a]>pear, nor is it matcrinl 
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Bacchus. 



Bacchufs that first from out the purple grape, 
Cnisbed the sweet iK»ison of uiiauaed wiue. 

MVtonU Comut. 

Bacchus, the God of viDtage, of wine, and of drunkards, 
b generally represented as an efleminaie young man, 
crowned with vine and ivy leaves, having a javelin with 
.an iron head, called a thyrsus, in his hand. He is drawn 
in a chariot, sometimes by lions and tigers, sometimes 
by lynxes and panthers, surrounded by a revelling band 
of satyrs, demons, nymphs that preside over the wine 
presses, fairies of fountains, and priestesses. Silenus is 
often represented as following after him, sitting on an ass 
-that bends under his burden. lie is sometimes painted 
as an old man, and sometimes a smooth, beardless boy, as 
Ovid and Tibullus describe him. The following is 
drill's description :— 



-Still dost dion ei^oy 



Unwasted youth 7 Eternally a boy 

Thou'rt sceu io heaven, whom all jierfections irrace. 

And when unhorn'd, tliuu host a virgin's face. 

Ue is said to possess eternal youth, and is often repre • 
■eojted with horns, either because he taught the culciva- 
cioo of the earth with oxen, or because Jupiter his fa- 
ther appeared to him in the desarts of Libya under the 
shape of a ram, and supplied his thirsty army with wa- 
ter. 

Bacchus was the son of Jupiter and Scmele, the 
daughter of Cadmus, who perished by the artifice of 
Juno. This goddess, always jealous of her husband^s 
amours, assumed the shape of Bcroe, Semele's nurse 
and persuaded her to oblige Jupiter, by an inviolable 
oath, to grant her whatever she might ask. Her pre- 
tence for this was, that it \vas not Jupiter, but an impos- 
ter, that visited her; and his compliance or noncom- 
pliance with this request, was t9 be the test. This being 
accomplished, she instructed her to request him to ap- 
pear to her in all the majesty with which he was wont to 
appear to Juno. Jupiter, not daring to violate his oath, 
arrayed himself in all his terrours, and, in the midst of 
thunder and lightning, entered Semele's house. Her 
mortal body could not withstand the shock, and she was 
immediately reduced to ashes. Bacchus not yet born, 
was preserved from the flames, and sewed up in his fa- 
llier's thigh, whence in fulness of time he was bom, and 
delivered into the hands of Mercury, to be carried into 
Eubcea, to Macris, the daughter of Aristaeua, who im- 
mediately anointed his lips with honey^ and brought him 
up with ereat care in a cave, to which there were two 
fates. According to some, Dircc, a nymph of the 



Achelous, saved him from the flames. There are dif- 
ferent traditions concerning the manner of his educaiion- 
Ovid says, that, after his birth, he was brought up hy 
his aunt, Juno, and afterwards entrusted to the care of 
the nymphs of Nysa. Lucian supposes, that Mercury 
carried him to those nymphs as soon as he was bom 
Some suppose, that Naxos can boast of the place of hit 
education, under the nymphs Philia, Coronis, and Clyda 
Pausanias relates a tradition which prevailed in the tows 
of Brasiae in Peloponnesus, that Cadmus, as soon as he 
heard of his daughter*s amours, shut her up with the 
child lately born in a coffer, and exposed them on the 
sea. The coffer was carried safe to the coast of Brasin ; 
hut Semele was found dead, and the child alive. Se- 
mele was honoured widi a magnificent funeral, and the 
child properly educated. This diversity of opinion 
shows, that there were many of the same name. Diodo- 
rus speaks of three, and Cicero of a greater number ; 
but the son of Jupiter and Semele appears to have ob* 
tained the merit of all the rest. Those mentioned by 
Diodorus are, the one who conquered the Indies, sur- 
named the beanled Bacchus; a son of Jupiter and Pro- 
serpine, who was represented with horns ; and the soti 
of Jupiter and Semele, who was called the Bacchus of 
Thebes. Those mentioned by Cicero, are, a son of Pn^- 
serpine, a son of Nisus, who built Nisa, a son of Capriua, 
who reigned in India, a son of Jupiter and the moon, and 
a son of Thyone and Nisus* 

Bacchus invented so many things useful to mankind, 
either in finishing controversies, in building cities, in mak- 
ing lawfl« or in obtaining victories,a8 to be declared a 
god by the joint suffrages of the whole world. What 
Bacchus could not himself do, his priestesses were able 
to accomplish; for, by striking the earth with thek 
thyrsi^ they drew forth rivers of milk, honey, and wine« 
and wrought several other miracles without the least la- 
bour ; though they derived all their power from Bac- 
chus. He taught the Egyptians the manner of planting 
the vine, the art of making wine, that of making honey; 
and of cultivating the earth ; who for these great services 
honoured him as a god. and called him Osiris. The ass 
Nauplias, who it is said lived near this time, merits 
much praise ; for, by gnawing the vines, he taught the 
art of pruning them. We are also indebted to Bacchus 
for the introduction of commerce and merchandise, and 
the invention of the science of navigation. He reducec 
men from a wandering, unsettled state of savage life, to 
a well regulated society, and tiught them to worship 
the gods. He subdued India and many other couatiies : 
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Egypt, Syria, Phrygia, and all the east submitted lo bis 
sway, where he erected pillars as Hercules did in the 
west, He marched at the head an arm? composed ot* 
men and women all inspired with divine rary, and armed 
with ihrysi, cymbals, and other musical instruments. 
The leaJer was drawn in a chariot by a lion and a tiger, 
and was accompanied by Pan and Silenus, and all the 
Satyrs. His conquests were easy, and without bloodshed ; 
the people easily submitted to him, and gratefully eleva- 
ted to the ranl& of a god the hero who taught them so 
many useful arts. 

Bacchus wishing to reward Midas, king of Phrygia, for 
some service, bade him ask what he would. Af iaas de- 
sired, that whatever he touched might become gold.' 
Bacchus granted his request, though he was sorry that 
Midns.had asked a giA so destructive to himself. Im- 
mediately, whatever Midas touched became gold, even 
his meat and drink. He now saw the folly of his desire, 
and wished Bacchus to take back his gift. Bacchus 
consented, and bade him bathe- in the river Pactolus. 
Midas obeyed ; whereupon the land of that river became 
gold, and the river was called Chtysorrhoos or Aurifluns. 

When a child, he was found asleep in the isle of Naxos 
by some Tyrrhenian mariners, who carried him away. 
Bacchus changed them into dolphins, except the pilot, 
who expressed some concern at his misfortune. 

The amours of Bacchus are not nuinerous. He mar- 
ried Ariadne, after she had been forsaken by Theseus 
in the island of Naxos, and by her he had many children, 
among whom were Ceranus, Thoas, (Enopion, Tauro- 
polis, &c. Some say he was the father of Hymenxus, 
whom the Athenians made the god of marriage. Accord- 
ing to Pliny, he was the first who ever wore a crown. 
His beauty is compared to that of Apollo, and like him 
he is represented with flowing fine hair loosely floating 
down his shoulders. Bacchus went down to Hell to re- 
cover his mother, whom Jupiter willingly made a god- 
dess under the name of Thyone. 

The fir, the ivv, bindweed, the fig, and tbe vine, were 
consecrated to Bacchus. So also were the dragon and 
the pie, signifying the talkativeness of drunken people. 
The goat was slain in his sacrifices, because he is 
destructive to vines. The Egyptians sacrificed swine 
to his honour before their doors. The priests and 
priestesses of Bacchus were the Satyrs, the Sileni, the 
Naiades, but especially the revelling women called 
Bacchas. The sacrifices were these: the Oscophoria, 
instituted by the PhoBuicians ; the Trieterica, celebrated 
in the winter, at night, by the Baccbae, who went about 
armed, making a great noise, and pretending to foretel 
things to come ; the Epilinoea games, celebrated in the 
time of vintage, before the press for squeezing the grapes 
was invented. They contended with one another in 
treading the grapes, who should soonest press out the 
most intis^ The Apaturia, celebrated by the Athenians, 
set forth how much men are deceived by wine. Ambro- 
sia festivals were observed in January, a month sacred to 
Bacchus. The Romans called these feasts Brumalia, 
Brumia being one of the names of Bacchus among 
them. They celebrated them in February and August. 
Ascolia were feasts deriving their name from a Greek 
word signifying a leathern bottle, several of which were 
produced, filled with air, or, as others say, with wine. 
The Athenians, by leaping on these with one foot, 
thought they did great honour to Bacchus, because 
they trampled on the skins of the goat, which animal is 
an enemv to vines. The Romans distributed rewards 
among those who in leaping overcame the rest, all call- 
ing upon Bacchus in rude verse. They carried his sta- 
tue about their vineyards, having their faces masked or 
daubed with the bark of trees and dregs of wine, pre- 
senting him with their oblations in basons, after which 
they burnt them. In the last place, they hung little 
wooden or earthen images on the highest trees, which, 
from the smaUness of their mouth, were called Oscilla. 
Tht«e images were so many watoh toweis from which 



Bacchus might look after the vines. These festifBls lii 
thus described by Virgil in his Georgics. 

And clad with Bacchus, on the grasay soil. 
Leaped o*er the Bkins of jgontB besmear'd with oil. 
Thus Roman }routh, donv'd from ruin'd Troy, 
In rude Saturoian rbvmes express their joy; 
DcformM with vizards, cut from barks of trees. 
With taunts and laughter loud their audience please ; 
In jolly hymns they praise the eod of wine, 1 

Whose earthen images adorn the pine, > 

And there are hung on high, in honour of the ▼hie.) 

Lastly, the Romans celebrated the Bacchanalia, or 
Dionysia, or Orgia, feasts of Bacchus. They were sol- 
emnized at first in February, at mid-day, by women only ; 
but afterwards, in the most scandalous manner by men 
and women, young boys and girls, till the Senate by aa 
edict abrogated this festival, as Diagundos did at Thebes. 
Pentheus, king of Thebes, attempted the same thing, 
but tbe Bacchs barbarously killed him, whence came 
the story that his mother and sisters tore him in pieces, 
fancying he was a boar. It is said that Alcithoe, the 
daughter of Ninyas, and her sisters, despising the sa- 
crifices of Bacchus, staid at home spinning, while the 
Orgia was celebrating, and, on that account, were changed 
into bats. Lycurgus having vainly attempted to hinder 
these Bacchanalia, is reported to have cut oflT his own 
legs, because he had rooted up the vines, to the dishon* 
our of Bacchus. 

Bacchus was so called from a word signifying *'to 
revel,'* and the wild women, his companions, are called 
Thyades and Masnades, which words signify sadnesa^nd 
folly. They were likewise called Mimallones, that is, 
imitators or mimics, because they imitated all Bacchus** 
actions. He was called Biformis, because he was both 
young and old, with a beard and without one, or becanse 
wine makes one sometimes cheerful and pleasant, some« 
times peevish and morose. He was named BrisBus 
from the nymph, his nurse, or from &riso, a bunch of 
pressed grapes, or else from the promontory Brisa, in 
the island of Lesbos, where he was worshipped ;-— Bro* 
mius, from the crackling of fire, and the noise of thun* 
der heard when his mother was killed :— Bimater, from 
his two mothers, Semele and the thigh of Jupiter. He 
was also called by the Greeks Bu genes, that is, bom of 
an ox, and thence Tauriformis andTauriceps ;— Dcemon 
Bonus, the good angel ;— Dithyrambus, either becanse 
he was bom twice, or because of the double gate that the 
cave had in which he was brought up, or perhaps becanse 
the drunkard cannot keep secrets. He was called Dio- 
njsius, from Hs father Jupiter, or from the nymphs 
Nysffi by whom he was nursed, or from a Greek word 
signifying to prick, because, when he was bora, he prick- 
ed his fatber*s side with his homs, or for some other 
rea^n. He was called Evius or Evious, because in the 
war with the Giants, when Jupiter did not see Bacchus, 
he thought he was killed, and cried ont, ** Alas ! son !** 
or because, when he found Bacchus had overcome the 
Giants, by changing himself into a lion, he cried ont 
again, *• Well done ! son !"— Evan, from the acclama- 
tions of the Bacchantes ; — Euchius, because he fills his 
glass to the brim ; — ^Eleleus and Eleus, Imm the war 
cry of the soldier in battle. Jaccus was also one of hMr' 
names, from the noise which dranken men make;— 
Leniens, because wine palliates and assuages sorrow, of 
from a Greek word signifying "vat" or "wine press;'*— 
Liber and Liber Pater, from libero, as in Greek they call' 
htm Eleuthtrios, the " Deliverer," for he is the symbol 
of liberty ;— LycDUS and Lyceus, signifying the same, be- 
cause wine frees the mind from cares t^>Ncytilins and 
Nycaeons, because he was educated on the mountam 
Nysa, and becanse his sacrifices were celebrated in the 
night ; — Rectus, because he taught a King of Athene 
to dilute his wine with water; whereby men who through 
much drinking staggered before, began to go straight. 
His mother Semele and his nurse were sometimes called 
Th/o ; hence he was called Thyoneus. Lastly, he was 
called Triumphus ; becanse, when the coo<faeron went 
into the capitol, the toldien cried o«t ** lo Tnrnnpbel** 
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The Rath, or Burmtesb Imperial Statr Carriage 



The following descriptioD of this superb vehicle, is 
tstnftted from the London Every Day Book. 

The Times, in speaking of it, remarks, that "The 
Barmese artists have produced a very formidable rival to 
that gorgeous piece of lumber, the lord mayor^s coach. 
ft is not indeed quite so heavy nor quite so glassy as 
that moving monument of metropolitan magnificence ; 
but it is not inferiour to it in glhter and in gilding, and 
it far superiour in the splendour of the gems and rubies 
which adorn it. It differs from the metropolitan carriage 
is having no seats in the interior, and no place for either 
MTord-bearer, chaplain, or any other inferior officer. The 
reason of this is, that whenever the " golden monarch** 
vouchsafes to show himself to his subjects, who with true 
legitimate loyalty worship him as an emanation from the 
Deity, he orders his throne to be removed into it, and sits 
thereon, the sole object of their awe and admiration." 

Bcfecie inolre minute deacnpUon it may be reinarked. 



that the eye is chiefly struck by the fretted golden roof, 
rising step by step from the square oblong body of the 
carriage, like an ascending pile of rich sbrine-work. ** It 
consists of seven stages, diminishing in the most skil- 
ful and beautiful proportions towards the top. The 
carving is highly beautiful, and the whole structure is 
set thick with stones and gems of considerable value. 
These add little to the effect when seen from below, but 
ascending the gallery of the hall, the spectator observes 
them, relieved by the yellow ground of the gilding, ami 
sparkling beneath him like dew drops in a field of cow- 
sli|is. Their presence in so elevated a situation well 
serves to explain the accuracy of finish preserved 
throughout, even in the nicest and most minute portions 
of the work. Gilt metal bells, with large heart-shaped 
crystal drops attached to them, surround the lower 
stages of the pagcnla, and, when the carriage is put in 
motion, emit a soft and pleasing sound." The apex of 
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the roof is a pininKle, etHkd rtie fee, Oioraivea on a pe^ 
destal. The fee is an einblem of royalty. It 19 formed 
of movable belts, or coronals of gold, wherein are set 
large amethysts of a greenish or mirple colour; its sum- 
mit is a small banner, orTane, of crystal. 

The length of the carriage itself is thirteen feet seren 
inches ; or, if taken from the extremity of the pole, 
twenty eight feet fire inches. Its width is six feet nine 
inches, and Its height to the summit of the tee, is nine- 
teen feet two inches. The carriage body is five feet 
seven inches in length by four feet six inches in width, 
and its height, taken from the interior, is five feet eight 
inches. The four wheels are of uniform height, are 
remarkable for their lightness and elegance, and the pe^ 
cuKar mode by which the spokes are secured, and iVkea- 
lore only four feet two inches : the spokes richly sil- 
vered are of very hard wood, called hi ' the east Iron 
fffood; the felloes are cased in brass, and the caps to 
the naves elegantly designed of bell metal. The pole, 
also of iron wood, is heavy and massy ; it was destined 
to be attached to elephants, by which the vehicle was 
intended to be drawn upon all grand or state occasions. 
The extremity of the pole is surmounted by (he 
head and fore part of a dragon, a figure of idolatrous 
worship in the east ; this ornament is boldly executed, 
and richly gilt and ornamented, the scales being com- 
posed of a curiously coloured talc. The other parts of 
the carriage are the wood of the oriental sasBaJras tree, 
which combines strength with lightness, and emits a 
grateful odour; and being hard and elastic, is easily 
worked, and peculiarly fitted for carving. The body of 
the carriage is composed of twelve panels, three on 
each face or front, and these are subdivided into small 
squares, of the clear and nearly transparent horn of the 
rhinoceros and buffalo, and other animals of eastern 
idolatry. These squares are set in broad gilt frames, 
studded at every angle with raised silvered glass mir- 
rors : the higher part of these panels has a range of rich 
small looking-glasses, intended to reflect the gilding of 
the upper, or pagoda stages. 

The whole body is set in or supported by four wrea- 
thed dragon-like figures, fantastically entwined to answer 
tho purposes of pUlars to the pagoda roof, and carved 
and ornamented in a style of vigour and correctness, that 
would do credit to a European design : the scaly or body 
part is of ta/c, and the eyes of pale ruby stones. The 
iaierior roof is latticed with small looking-glasses stud- 
ded with mirrors as on the outside panels. 

The upper part of each face of the body is composed of 
sash glasses, set in gilt-firames, to draw up and let down 
afler the European fashion, but without case or Iming 
to protect the glass from fracture when down ; the catches 
ta secure them when up, are simple and curious, and the 
stnngs of these glasses are woven crimson cotton. On 
the frames of the glasses is much writing in the Burmese 
ohancter, but the language beinff utterly unknown in 
this country, cannot be deciphered ; it is supposed to be 
adulatory sentences to the ^* golden monarch*' seated 
within. 

The body is staid by braces of leather; the springs, 
which are of iron, richly gilt, differ not from the present 
faskiooable C spring, and allow the carriage an easy and 
a|;reeable motion. The steps merely hook on to the 
ooaide : it is presumed they were destined to be carried 
by an attendant ; they are light, and elegandy formed of 
gilt metal, with cane threads. 

The Burmese are yet ignorant of that useful formation 
of the lore part of the carriage which enables those of 
European manufacture to be turned and directed with 
such £M:ility : the fore part of that now under descrip- 
ctouy does not admit of a lateral movement of more than 
lour Inches; it therefore requires a very extended space 
ID order to bring it completely round 

On a gilt bar before the front of the body, with their 
beads towards the carriage, stand two Japanese peacocks, 
» hird which is held sacred by this superstitious people; 
ifaftir fig;iire Mid filiuiiage are so perfectly repsesented, as 



to convey tue natunu appeamoee of life ; two others tm 
correspond are perched on a bar behind. On the fovs 
part of the frame of the carriage, mounted on a silvered 
pedestal, in a kneeling position, is the fee-bearer, a snudl 
carved image with a lofly golden wand in his hands, sur- 
mounted with a small tee, the emblem ol sovereignty: 
he is richly dressed in green velvet, the front laced with 
jargoon diamonds, with a triple belt round the body, of 
blue sapphires, emeralds, and jargoon diamonds; his 
leggings 9^ also embroidered with sapphires. In the 
front of his cap is a rich cluster of white sapphires en- 
circled with a double star of rubies and emeralds : the 
cap is likewise thickly studded with the carbimcle, a stone 
little known to us, but in high estimation with the an- 
cients. Behind the carriage are two figures ; their lower 
limbs are tattooed, as is the custom with the Burmese : 
from their position, being on one knee, their hands raised 
and open, and their eyes directed as in the act of firing, 
they are supposed to have borne a representation of the 
carbine, or some such fire-arm weapon of defence, indi 
Cative of protection. 

The pagoda or roof constitutes the most beautiful, and 
is, in short, the only imposing ornament of the carriage. 
The gilding is resplendent, and the design and carving 
of the rich borders which adorn each stage are no leas 
admirable. These borders are studdedwith amethvsta* 
emeralds, jargoon diamonds, garnets, hyacinths, roDies. 
tourmalines, and other 
precious gems, drops 
of amber and crystal 
being also interspersed. 
From every angle as- 
cends a light spiral 
gilt Omtunent, enriched 
with crystals and eme- 
ralds. 

This pagoda roofing, 
as well as that of the 
great imperial palace, 
and of the state war- 
boat or barge, bears an 
exact simiUtude to the 
chief sacred temple at 
Shoemadro. 

This carriage was 
taken, with the work- 
men who built it, and 
all their accounts.— 
From these it appeared 
that it had been three 
years in building, that 
the gems were suppli- 
ed from the king's trea- 
sury, or by contribution 
from the various states, 
and that the workmen 
were remunerated by 
the ffovemment. Inde- 
pendent of these Hems, 
the expenses were sta 
ted in the accounts to 
have been twenty-five 
thousand ipipees, (three 
thousand one hundred 
& twenty five pounds.) 
The stones are not less 
in number than twenty 
thousand, whioli in re- 
puted value at Tavoy, 
were a lac of rupees, 
twelve thousand &ft 
hundred pounds. 

It was captured in 
the month of Septem- 
ber, 1825, at Tavoy^ 

a sea-port in the Bur- Eularoxd Vixw or thb TMtk 
me^eeoopire. ^m.Pi9irAfit% 
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Abduhl Rahhabkan. 



This interesting indi?iduaU commonly called tbe 
•Moorish Prince," was a native of the celebrated city of 
Tiinbuctoo, in Central Africa, of which city and the pro- 
fince connected with it, his grandfather was king. Ab- 
duhPs father, when a young man, was sent to conquer 
Che Soosoos, a nation living at the distance of some 
twelve hundred miles. He succeeded, established a 
flewkingdom called Foota Jallo, (the same with which the 
Liberians have had some intercourse,) and founded its 
Capital, Teembo, now known to travellers as one of the 
largest cities on the continent. He went back and forth 
■everal times, firom Teembo to Timbuctoo, from which 
place he finally removed his family. Prince being then 
about Gve years of age, to his newly acquired territory. 
At twelve years of age. Prince was sent to Timbuctoo, to 
obtain an education, being the rightful heir to the throne, 
in preference to an elder brother, whose mother was a 
Soosoo, while Prince's was a Moor. While at Tim- 
buctoo, bis grandfather, very far advanced in life, re- 
aiffned his throne to his son, an uncle of the Prince. 
The family were all Mahometans. 

When Prince was nineleen years of age, Dr. Cox, an 
American citizen, surgeon on board a ship, arrived at 
Sierra Leone. Having gone a hunting in the interior, 
and getting lost in the woods, he found, on his return to 
the coast, that his ship bad- sailed. He undertook an 
excursion into the country, and becoming lamp and sick, 
arrived, at length, within the territory of Foota Jallo. 
Being the first white man ever seen by the inhabitants, 
be was carried, as a great curiosity, to the king. Prince's 
fetber, at Teembo, who entertained him for six months 
with the greatest hospitality. During tlAs time, he was 
an inmate at Prince's house, adjoining that of his father. 
Restored to perfect health, he was sent by the king, with 
gold, ivory, clothes, and an escort of armed men to pro- 
tect him, to Sierra Leone, where, providentially, his ship 
had returned, and he came back in it in safety to this 
country. 

Seven years afterwards. Prince, being a Colonel fai his 
fttber*8 cavalry, was sent, with a party of seventeen bun- 
OmcI flMDv lo lecaliate npon the Heboba, who had veiy 
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nrnch annoyed tbe trade ef tke peHFle of Foata JalW 
with tbe sea-coast. After a successful cainpaigo, Prince^ 
on his return was taken prisoner by the Hebobs, who 
surprised him and bis party in ambush. He was sold to 
iJie Mandingos, and they, in turn, sold him te a slave- 
ship, at the mouth of the Gambia. Thence he was car- 
ried to Dominique, and thence to Natcheae, where be wae 
sold to his late roaster. Colonel Foster. 

About sixteen or eighteen years after this transaction, 
as Prince was selling sweet potatoes in Washington, a 
neighbouring town, he was met and recognised by hie 
okl acquaintance and inmate at Teembo, Dr. Cox. In 
tbe fulness of his gratitude, the doctor went to Col. Fos- 
ter, and offered him one thousand dollars as the ransom 
of his slave ; but the colonel valued him so highly for 
the salutary influence be exerted over bis other slaves, 
and at the same time doubted so much whether Prince's 
fortunes would be bettered by emancipatioo, that he re- 
jected these proposals. Such interest, however, was 
made in his behalf subsequently, and especially by % 
son of Dr. Cox, (who had meanwhile deceased,) that in - 
the spring of 1828 Prince received his freedom gratui- 
tously at the hands of his master. The citizens of Nat- 
chez also contributed two hundred dollars for the libera- 
tion of his wife, a slave on the same plantation, and this 
accordingly was accomplished. Prince was now about 
sixty-six years of age, (having been bora in 1760,) and 
bad passed about forty years in bondage. 
[To be concluded in our nekt.] 

LITERATURE. 

LAireuAox. 

In our last, we considered language under its eariier 
and primary developments. Natural language, common 
to man and beast, and in some degree to every thing that 
has life, may be regarded as the simplest mode of natu- 
ral sounds. Next in order ranks the language of intelli- 
gence, which we have briefly considered under the de- 
nomination of oral language. The third classification 
includes written language^ of which something like a 
connected history may be given, because it is capable ol 
furnishing its own memorials. The vast and incalcul- 
able sum of spoken words which were uttered and heard, 
and which had their effect, before the inhabitants of the 
youthful earth knew the art of committing their thoughts 
to the tablet, the papyrus, or the parchment, to be read 
by the future,^are all lost to mankind. They are as if they 
had never been spoken. But where letters have inter- 
posed their aid, "thoughts that breathe and words that 
bum" have become permanent and fixed for the contem- 
plation of all future generations of men. 

There is a strong principle in mankind to connect 
their names or actions with the future. They would not 
die and be forgotten, like the beast that leaves no me- 
morial save a track on the sand, which rain and wind 
shall soon obliterate. This is, indeed, a glorious, an 
aspiring principle— a principle which n strongly charac- 
teristic of man, and illustrates his superiority over the 
brute. 

The first demonstrations of this principle were probably 
extremely simple. A wandering man would mark the 
fact of his journeying, by engraving the figure of an ar- 
row on a stone, or in Uie bark of a tree, which would also be 
an index to the direction in which he travelled. Tbe fact 
that he intended to return might be * indicated by a re- 
versed arrow, to which the representation of one or two 
or more moons might be affixed, to denote the expected 
term of bis absence. The date of the transaction might 
be indicated by some figure which should represent the 
season, whether of flowers, or tbe usual time in which 
particular birds or beasts were wont to appear. Pictorial 
or graphic writing was evidently the earliest literature, as 
it could be read without an alphabet. For instance, a 
person who was desirous to recoH for the inspection of 
posted^ the character of a warrior or chief of renown, 
bad onfy to pletnret en some mtitma or otiier, tbe 
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the figore of m mao^dif tiof uisfa^ by the sign of hui tribe 
or family, which was after that of a bird or an «nimal. 
^Phis would identify the individual in come degree. 
Then the natural progress of the historian would be, to 
depiet his qualities in the same pictorial series. If cou- 
rage was a remarkable trait in nis character, it might 
have been designated by the figure of a lion or any other 
brave beast^-and thus, from this wide stock of symbolic 
mteilBls, quite a connected story could be depicted — 
including battle scenes and other enterprises of moment 
to the welfare of mankind. This was pictorial writing. 
It gave a few glaring ideas to the mind of qualities and 
actions ; yet it had no power as a medium of argument, 
reasoning, or the expression of abstract principles. 

It was the error'of two thousand years, to havo classed 
the Egyptian hieroglyphics in this species of writing ; 
but thus read, they could not be understood — ^they had 
no palpable and connected meaning; and quite up to the 
present generation, they were considered as either un- 
meaning figures, or characters of a dark and hidden im- 
port, tli^t must forever be as mute as the grim forms 
that wrote them and seemingly guarded them in the 
dusky catacombs. 

The question — Jfhat was the first written language 7 
is one on which much has been said and written. It 
opens a fair field of investigation to which we will ap- 
proach, aided by all the light shed over the subject from 
the most remote history, as well as modern researches. 

It is a mournful sight to gaze upon the scenety where 
mighty nations once lived, and enacted their deeds of 
magnificence and gloiv. The brown and dusty hills of 
Palestine, the far-reacning, sterile plains of ancient PhoR- 
nicia, and the sea-shore on which the waves of the ancient 
Tyrrhene now beat in lonely murmurs,— tell no tale of 
departed empire. Desolation has gnawed away the 
columns of the ** queen of cities.** The site of Babylon 
is even now conjectural. Nineveh is a mighty shade-* 
an echo coming down to us from a far off age. The 
rocks and scattered bricks of those vast piles of human 
power that once heaved up their summits and battle- 
ments towards heaven, contain few inscriptions. The 
written language of that once powerful land is now its 
only memorials. . 

The earliest Phcenician historian whose writings are 
preserved in the extracts found in later historians, is 
Banehoniatho-— a contemporary of Solomon, the third 
king of Judah. His works are dedicated to the father of 
that king of Tyre who assisted Solomon in the erection 
of the first temple. The works oi this writer, however, 
as we «hall hereafter show, are not the earliest produc- 
tions of written language besides the writings of Moses 
of whose existence we have conclusive proof. F. 

£xPI«ANATI0If OF WOKOS, PbRASXS, &C. 

A GAirsA PERSA, PARO£E A8SA1. Italian. **lVhen the 
cause is lost, there is enough of words ;** that is. Let a 
thing go, after it is decided. 

AccEDAB AD CURIAM. Lat. (Law terras.) ** You may 
approach the court." It is used as the name of a writ 
by which proceedings may be removed firom an inferiour 
to a superiour court. 

ACCEPTISSUIA SEMPER 

MCNERA SUNT, AUCTOR qOiC PRETI08A FECIT. 

Lat. firom Ovid. " Those gifts are ever the most accep- 
. cable which the giver has made precioxis ;" that is. The 
I ralue of a present is enhanced, in proportion to our es- 
timation of the donor. 

ACCUSARE NEMO 8E DEBET, NISI CORAM DeO. Lat. 

(Law maxim.) ** Nobody is botmd to aconse himself, 
unless it be before God ;*' that is. No one is under obli- 
gation to be a legal wimess against hinooelf. 

AccBRiMA PRoxiMORUM ODiA. Lat. from Tacitus. 
** The quarrels of relatives are the most violent.*' By 
a very natural transition, it may be applied to civil war. 

Ac BTiAM. Lat. (Law phrase.) *«And also;" aciauae 
added to a complaint of trespass, which adds *«and also*' 
a plea of. debt* 
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Gxsras Waxuki. 

SunrBXR^s heavy chain listh bouod 

Where ii» now tliy fire t 
Feebler wings arc gnthcring loand 

Shall tliey hover higher f 
Can no pow«>r, no spcU, recal thee 

From in^lorioiiR drdeimi? 
O! cniUd glory m anpol tfaee^ 

With his burning beaiua ! 

Thine woa once the highest pinioQ 

In the tnidwoy air; 
With a proud and sure dominion 

Thou didst upwani bcnr. 
Like the hemld, wingied with lightmBik 

From tlie Olympian throne. 
Ever mounting', ever brightning, 

Thou wert there alone. 

Where the pillared props of hearen 

Glitter with eternal snows, 
Where no darkling clouds are drivea, 

Where no fountain flow9-~ 
Far above the rolling tliunder, 

When the surging storm 
Rent its sulphury iolds asunder, 

We beheld thy form. 

O! what rare and heavenly f)rightn68S 

Flowed around thy plumes, 
As a cascade^s foamy whiteness 

Lights a cavern's fflooras! 
Wheeling through the shadowy oceei^ 

Like a shape of li^ht, 
With serene and placid motion. 

Thou wert daszling bright. 

From that cloudless region stoopiqg, 

Downward thou didst rush, 
Not witli pinion faint and drooping 

But the tempest's gush. 
Upogain undaunted soaring, 

Thou didst pierce the cloud. 
When the warring winds weni rotriag 

Fearfully and mud. 

Where is now that restless longmg 

After higher things T 
Come tlie^ not, like visions, thronging 

On their airy winf^? 
Why should not their glow enchant tfaes 

toward to their blisii 7 
Surely danger cannot daunt thee 

From a heaven like this. 

But thou slumberest; faint and quiverinj^ 

Hangs thy ruffled win^; 
Like a dove in winter shiveHng, 

Or a foebler thing. 
Where is now thy might and motion, 

Thj imperial flight? 
Where is now thy neart*s devotion? 

Where thy spirit's light? 

Hark ! his rustling plumage gathers 

Closer to his side, 
Olote, as when the storm-bird weatheis 

Ocean's hurrying tide. 
Now his nodding beak is steady-— 

Wide his burnini^ eye — 
Now his opening wmgs are ready, 

And his aim — ^how high! 

Now he curves his neek, and proudly 

Now is stretched for flight — 
Hark ! his wiog»— they thunder loudly, 

And their flash— how bright! 
Onwards-onward over mouatains 

Through tlio rock and storn, 
Nnwj like sunset over foontains. 

Flits his glancing form. 

Glorious bird, thy dream has left 

Thou hast reached thy heaven — 
Lingering slumber hath not reft thee 

Of the glory given. 
With a bold, a Mu^ess pinioii» 

Ou thy starry road, 
None, to fame's supreme dominion, 

Mightier ever trode. 



Paaotrai. 



The master.pieee of knowled^ it to ioiow 
But what is good, from what u good in show. 



Brave minds, om9rc8t,riwttld, ia despightof IhlSb 
Look greaiesL liks the suae, in lowpst scale,r-4ii 
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MldCflLLANY. 

Oca jouth is like the dream of the hunter on the hill 
•r heath. He sleeps in the mild beams of the sun ; he 
awakes amidst a storm ; the red lightning flies around ; 
trees shake their heads to the wind ! He looks back with 
joy on the day of the sun, and the pleasant dreams of 
his rest! When shall Ossian's youth return? When 
bis ear delight in the sound of arms ? When shall I, 
like Oscar, travel in the light of my steel? Come, with 
your streams, y<% hills of Cona! listen to the voice of 
Oasian. The Kong rises, like the sun, in my soul. I 
feel the joys of other times ! 

I behold thy towers, O Sclma ! the oaks of thy shaded 
wall; thy stream sounds in my ear; thy heroes gather 
around. Fingal sits in the midst. He leans on the 
shield of Trenmor : his spear stands against the wall ; 
he listens to the song of his bards. The deeds of his 
arm are heard ; the actions of the king in his youth ! 
Oscar had returned from the chase, and heard the heroes 
praise. He took the shield of Branno from the wall ; 
his eyes were filled with tears. Red was the cheek of 
youth. His voice was trembling, low. My spear shook 
its bright head in his hand : he spoke to Morven*s king. 

Ossian, 

IifDiA5 Method of dkiving awat the Croleea 

MoRBlTS. 

It was only during our last journey through Boondi, 
diat I was amused with my friend's expedient to keep 
death out of the capital, as likewise with the old Regent's 
mode of getting rid of this most unwelcome visitor in 
Kotah. Having assembled the brahmins, astrologers, 
snd those versed in incantations, a grand rite was got up, 
sacrifice made, and a solenm decree of desvattOj or ba- 
nishment, was pvononnced against murri (the cholera.) 
Accordingly, an equipage was prepared for her, decorated 
with funeral emblems, painted black, and drawn by a 
double team of black oxen ; bags of grain, also black, 
were put into the vehicle, that the lady might not go 
Ibrth without food, and, driven by a man in sable vest- 
ments, followed by the yells of the populace, Mtirrt was 
deported across the Chumbul, with the commands of the 
priests that she should never set foot again in Kotah. 
When my friend heard of the cho1era*s expulsion from 
Kotah, and that she was supposed to be on the road to 
Boondi, he called all the wise men of this city to provide 
means to keep her from entering therein. To this end, 
sll the waters of the sacred Ganges at hand were in re- 
qubition, an earthen vessel was placed over the southern 
portal from which the sacred water was continually drip- 
ping, and against which no evil could prevail. Whether 
my friend*s supcrfy of the holy water failed, or ilf urrt 
disregarded such opposition, she reached his palace-* 
•ad he himself fell her victim. — Colonel To<r8 Annals 
0/ Ratjaathan, 

The Caiaiuck Taktaks. 
Calmuck women ride better than the men. A male 
Calmuck on horseback looks as if he was intoxicated, 
and likely to fall off every instant, though he never loses 
his seat; but the women sit with more ease, and ride 
with extraordinary skill. The ceremony of marriage 
among the Calmucks is performed on norseback. A 
Kirl is first mounted, who rides off at full speed. Her 
k»ter pursues ; and if he overtakes her, she becomes his 
wife, returning with him to his tent. But it sometimes 
happens that me woman does not wish to marry the per- 
son by whom she is pursued, in which case she will not 
sufiTer him to overtake her; and we were assured that no 
instance occurs of a Calmuck girl being thus caught, 
unless she has a partiality for her pursuer*— Dr. Clarke's 
TraiKls in Russia ife. 

Let no one count the number of his friends, till they 
h>ve been bolted in the sieve of his own advenity ; for 
ihMe irmuch bran in prosperotis friendship. 



Amxktcas Ltckuv 

The following ieM>lution« were passed by the American l^tt»» 
um ftt their Amuvenary recendy held in this citv. 

The Committee are cooTinced from penonal otwervatioii, ssimII 
as from the facts (ireiieiited to the Lyceum at its proMBt mattia^ 
that the conibinaUon of manual labour with study is a means noi 
only of promotinj^ health, and securing rigor of constitution, but 
also of rendering intellectual efforts more easv and energetic, and 
of regulating the passioos both of body and mmd. 

They woidd therefore propose for the adoptkm of the Lyesma 
the following resolutions : 

Resolved, in the opinion of this Lyceum, 1. That no wymam 
of education is complete which does not provide for the rigor of 
the body, as well as the cultiTation of die mmd, and the purity of 
the heart. 

2. That die combination of manual labour with study is not tmiw 
important, as the means of promoting health, but that it b also cal- 
culated to invigorate the mind for intellectual labour, and to aid in 
regulating the foeUnes and restraining the pasekms of youth, whsch 
are so often excited by a sedentary life. 

3. That tlie acquisition of some mechanical employment in eaily 
life is desirable to every individual, as a means of relaxation and 
health, as a resource in case of difficulty, and especially as a meam 
of rendering labour respectable in the eyes of all, and of promotiiig 
mutual regard and sympathy between the difieient portiena of so- 
ciety in a republican ffovemment. 

4. That m view of these facts, the Lyceum eamesUy recomr 
mend to parents to secure the benefit of manual labour to their 
children nom the eariiest period practkmble, as a part of domestip 
education. 

5. That the introduction of manual labour in those institiitiaBS 
for education in which children are separated from their parents 
would be of essential benefit to the wealthy in promoting health 
and improvement, and to the indigent in enabline them to procure 
an educadon at an expense greatly radueed-^ana that the Lyceum 
regard the establishment of such schools, as an important and de- 
sirable branch of a system of national education for our couatiy. 

Items of News. 

The popularity of the present British Ministry appears to be «■ 
the wane. Thev seem to please neitlier the Tories nor the Radi- 
cals, being too liberal for the fbrmer and not sufficiently so for the 
latter. 

Some distufbanee had taken place in Ireland, in coaaeqmenee of 
tlie Coercion Bill, which 0*ConneIl, the great Irish A^iutor, den»> 
minatea the Algerine Bill. Disturbances have likcwiae occuned 
at Frankfort and several other places in Germany, in consequence 
of the edicts issued by the Gemmnic Diet, and die measures adop- 
ted by some of the Germanic Sovereigns. 

The proapeota of Don Pedro ■eemed mote fhvounMe. 

Peace appeared about to dawn on the Blast, through the hifer* 
ventioo of the Allied Powers, 

The cholera has endrely aohaided at M atanzais and great jof 
has^ been manifested on the occasion, by the firing of guns, !&«■» 
nations, See, This scour^ of the human race teems to be wead*> 
ing its dark and mysterious way back upon us again. It has 
already made its appearance at New Orleans and Cmcinnati ; wsd 
unless we make haste to cleanse this city, we mav expect aoon is 
see it ra^ng bore. Indeed, we doubt whether it has ever entire^ 
left us since its appearance last summer. 

Immense damage has been ooeasioned at the Weet by the m* 
cent flood. The canal has in some places been so injured aa is 
interrupt navigation. The Mohawk was never before known to 
have risen to such a height. The fhishet appean to have extended 
over a large tract of country. We hear of uaoch damsne in Pine 
sylvania. 

ARCHERY^ 
The ait of shootiiiff with a how ; formerly a fhrotir- 
ite dirersion among the English, who were also muck 
skilled in it as a military exercise. The practitx ol 
archery was much encouraged by their kings. It was 
followed hoth as a recreation and a service, and Ed~ 
ward III. prohibited all useless games that interfered 
with the practice of it on holidays and other interraljt 
of leisure. By an act of Edward IV. erery man was 
to hare a bow of his own height, to be made of yew, 
hazel, or ash, Ac ; and mounds of earth were to be made 
in every township, for the use of the inhabitants. There 
were two kinds of bows in use among the English ; 
namely, the longbow and the crossbow ; those who used 
the longbow were called archers, in distinction from the 
erossbowmen. The English archers were the most 
sktliul in Europe, and were emploved in the army lon^ 
after fixe arms were introd uced. The artillery company 
of lA>ndon is an ancient fraternity of archers and bow- 
men, besides which there are several companies df 
archers in England, at the woodmen of Arden. 
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HISTORY. 

We wil consider still further the apoci^phal Book of 
Enoch. 

We Iiare said that it was immaterial whether Jude 
<|noted Enoch's prophecy from this book, or from ano- 
ther. The forger of a work, to give it the greater air of 
authenticity, introduces among his own inventions such 
circumstances as are attributed at the time to the hero 
of his tale. Hence the circumstance that a quotation 
is made from a spurious work, is no evidence that that 
particular quotation Is a forgery. Whatever might have 
been the light in which this Book of Enoch was regarded 
in the days of the Apostles, the prediction under consi- 
deration appears, by its having been quoted by Jude, to 
have been regarded as a genuine prophecy of Enoch. 

This Book contains a series of visions respecting the 
fallen angels, of their posterity the Giants that occasion- 
ed the Deluge, of the mysteries of heaven, of the place 
of the final judgment of men and angels, and of various 
parts of the universe seen by Enoch. The language is 
Ctbtopic ; the style a copy of Daniel. It was known in 
the Christian world till the eighth century, after which it 
appears to have sunk to oblivion. It was however pre- 
served in Abyssinia, whence it was brought to England 
by Mr. Bruce, towards the close of the 18th century 

Neither the Jewish nor the Christian church ever con- 
sidered this Book canonical; yet Tertullian, a Christian 
father of the second centuiy, regarded it both inspired 
and genuine. The Abyssinian church, a kind of excre- 
sence of the Christian chucch, is the only body of pro- 
fessed Christians that have ever received it. It was evi- 
dently written by a Jew not resident in Palestine, at an 
early period of Herod*8 reign. 

As It may be a gratification to such of our readers as 
have a taste for antique curiosities, we will give a speci- 
men of the style &c. of this work. Alluding to the Son 
of Man, the writer says, '* Before the sun and the signs 
were created, before the stars of heaven were formed, his 
name was invoked in the presence of the Lord of spi- 
riu. . . .All who dwell on earth shall fall down and wor- 
ship before him; shall bless and glorify him; and sing 
praises to him in the name of the Lord of spirits. . . . 
Therefore the Elect and the Concealed One existed in 
his presence before the world was created and for fver." 
Again, when speaking of the terroor which shall afflict 
the great rulers of the earth in the day of judgment, he 
expresses himself in the following manner : — ••They shall 
be astonished, and humble their countenance, and trouble 
shall seize them, when they behold the Son of the Wo- 
man sitting upon the throne of his glocy. Then shall 
the kings, the princes, and all who possess the earth, glo- 
rify him who has dominion over aU things, him who was 
concealed : for^from the beginning, the Son of Man ex- 
isted in secrett whom the Most High preserved in the 
presence of his power, and revealed to the elect. . . . All 
the kmgs, the princes, the exalted, and those who rule 
over the earth, shall fall down on their faces before him, 
and shall worship him. They shall fix their hopes on 
this Son of Man, and shad prtnf to him, and petition him 
for mercy J*^ — ** He shrfii call to every power of the heavens, 
to all the holy aotwe, and to the power of God. The 
Cherubim, the Seraphim, and the Ophanim, all the an- 
gels of power, and all the angels of the Lords, namely 
of the Elect one, and of the other Power, who upon earth 
Vol. I.— 7 



were over their water on that day, shall raise their ooited 
voice." 

In the vi. Chap, of GenesiV It 2, 3 and 4 vanas* wa* 
find the following very peculiar account. 

''And it came to pass, when men began to multiply on 
the face of the earth, and daughters were bom unto tha» 
That the sons of God saw the daughters of men, that tkey 
were fair; and they took them wives of all which tiMy 
chose. And the Lord said. My Spirit shall not shmjf 
strive with man, for that he also is fieah : yet his dajfa 
shall be a hundred and twenty years. There were Gtaal* 
in the earth in those days ; and akw after that* whao the 
sons of God came in unto the daugbteia 9i. meiit ead 
they bare children to them, tlie same became mighlj 
men, which were, of old, men of renown." 

Josephus, in noticing these things* eziireaeea hinuwlf « 
in the following manner : — 

*' Now this posterity of Seth continued to estaom God 
as the Lord of the universe, and to have an entire ra^anl 
to virtue for seven generations; but in prooesa of timm 
they were perverted, and forsook the practices of their 
forefathers ; and did neither pay those honouia to CM* 
which were appointed them, nor had they any concern 
to do justice towards men ; but for what degree of seal 
they had formerly shown for virtue, they now showed by 
their actions a double degree of wickedness, whereby 
they made Crod to be their enemy. For many angeb 
of God accompanied with women, and begat aans that 
proved unjust, and despisers of all that was good, on 
account of the confidence they had in their own strength; 
for the tradition is, that these men did what reaembled 
the acts of those whom the Grectaos call Giants, But 
Noah was very uneasy at whnt thev did, and, being die* 
pleased at their conduct, persuaded them to change their 
dispositions and their actions for the better; but seeing 
they did not yield to him, but were Mavea to their wicked 
pleasures, he was afraid they would kill him, together 
with his wife and children, and those they had married; 
so he departed out of that land.'* 

We perceive by the foregoing, that Josephus followed 
the mythological notions of the heathen in the repre- 
sentation which he has given of this case. He supposes 
that the characters denominated in the Bible account 
the sons of God, were angels— celestial spirits — and that 
those spirits married mortals for wives, and had, as a 
consequence, a progeny of monsters denominated Giants. 

We hardlv need remind those who are conversant with 
the Bible, that the appellation, sons of Opd, is applied 
to the pious, and that the appellation, the world, is ap 
plied to those who are not so. Keeping this in view, 
and recalling to mind the description given by Josephua 
of the posterity of Seth and that of Cain— the one pious, 
the other impious — ^it is no difficult matter to understand 
the passage as speaking of the descendants of those mea. 
Surely, this is a far more rational interpretation than the 
other, and is attended with no difficulty at all. With 
regard to the Giants which are likewise mentioned, we 
have no account of their size. Very large men are some- 
times denominated Giants; and the fiible itself calls, 
those by this appellation who were by no means so large . 
as to bi^ considered a race of beings diflferent from our- 
selves. Instance the case of Goliath and others. We ara 
not therefore under any necessity of understanding scri|>- 
ture as teaching the existence of demi-god Tityans and 
1 Briare^uia, mereW because it says, »* there were uiants in , 
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those days.** It does not follow that there were ani- 
mated moQntains, because there were Giants, the term 
Oiam siffnifjing nothing of the kind. 

The Bible mentions the mere fact, of the existence of 
Antedilurian Giants. For a descripdon of them, we are 
left to odier sources. 

Gbliath, to whom we have already referred, was six 
cubits and a span (that is, ten feet and seren inches) in 
height. Orestes is said to have been about the same 
height. The Greek and Latin historians, together with 
Josephus, speak of enormous bones seen in their times. 
In support ol the gigantic 8tature,Plutarch informs us that 
Sertorious opened the grave of Antaeus, in Africa, and 
found a skeleton six cubits in length. . There was one 
€W>baras at Eome, in the reien of Claudius Caesar, 
whose height was nine feet and nine inches. In 1572, 
IMilo saw, at Rohan, a native of Piedmont upwards of 
nine feet high. In 1719, a human skeleton measuring 
nine feet and four inches was found at Stonehenge, near 
Salisbury, in England. 

• Speaking of Giants, it would not be out of order to in- 
tiodiice in this place the heathen fable relative to those 
tations personages. It will be found quite amusing, and, 
soiar as relates to the frequent allusions to them in clas- 
sieal writmgs, instructive. We copy the article from 
Lenipriere's Classical Dictionary. 

**GioAiiTE8, the sons of Coelus and Terra, who, ac- 
cordUig to Hesiod, sprung from the blood of the wound 
which Coelus received from his son Saturn; while Hy- 
ginoi caUs them sons of Tartarus and Terra. They are 
represented as men of uncommon stature, with strength 
pioportioned to their gigantic size. Some of them, as 
Oattns, Briareus, and Gyges, had fifty heads and a hnn- 
dM aims, and serpento instead of legs. They were of 



a terrible aspect, their hair hung loose about their shool- 
ders, and their beard was suffered to grow untouched. 
PaUeneand its neighborhood was the place of their resi- 
dence. The defeat of the Titans, with whom they are 
often ignorant] V confounded, and to whom they wete 
nearly related, mcensed them against Jupiter, and thew 
all conspired to dethrone him. The god was alarmed^ 
and called all the deities to assist him against a powerful 
enemy, who made use of rocks, oaks, and burning wood* 
for their weapons, and who had already heaped mount 
Ossa upon Pelion, to scale with more facili^ the walk 
of heaven. At the sight of such dreadful adversaries^ 
the gods fled with the greatest consternation into Esypt, 
where they assumed the shape of difierent animads to 
screen themselves from their pursuers. Jupiter, how- 
ever, remembered that they were not invincible, provided 
he called a mortal to his assistance; and by the advice of 
Pallas, he armed his son Hercules in his cause. With 
the aid of this celebrated hero, the giants were soon put 
to flight and defeated. Some were crushed to pieces 
under mountains or buried in the sea; and others were 
flayed alive, or beaten to death with clubs. (Fid. £st- 
eeladus^ AUndts, Porphyrion^ Typhon^ Otus, TVtones, 
ifc.) Homer tells us, that Tityus, when extended on the 
ground, covered nine acres ; and that Polyphemus ate 
two of the companions of Ulysses at once, and walked 
along the shores of Sicily leaning on a staff which misht 
have served for the mast of a ship.* The Grecian he-' 
roes, during the Trojan war, and Tumus in Italy, at-. 
tacked their enemies by throwing stones which four men 
of the succeeding ages would be imable to move.^ 

*He speaks of the Giants Otus and Ephialtet, whs wen nlii 
cubits about, and thirty-fix in height. 
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PrnmsKD with the business as well as the Editorial 
concerns of this paper, we are under the necessity of 
consigning to the hands of our literary correspondent 
our mythological department. We do this the more 
wiDingly, because we know that in those hands it will not 
euffer, but will receive ample justice. To his guidance 
through the fairy realms of ancient story, we now com- 
mit our readers. 

For the Family Magazine. 
Ha&s. 

Mars, the god of war among the ancients, was, according 
to tlreek authon, the sen of Jupiter and Jund; aceor- 



ding to Ovid, the son of Juno alone. Ovid says, thai 
Juno wished to become a mother without the assistanco 
of the other sex, as an offset to Jupiter's having given 
birth to Minerva, who sprang, all armed, from his head. 
Flora showed her a flower, in the plains near Olenns, of 
impregnating virtues ; and when Mars was born, Juno 
entrusted his education to the god Priapus, who instruc- 
ted him in dancing and every manly exercise. 

Mara is generally represented in the attitude of a stem 
fierce warrior, standing in a war chariot, with his shield 
in one hand, and a poised javelin in the other. The 
steeds that draw his chariot are tUghi andTerroc A 
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wild lookiiur woan, holding a flBiniog torch* stiuids at 
his side, aDdlishts his terrible path over the prostrate 
Aod dying. This female is supposed to be Bellona, the 
eoddess of war, who is called by some his wifa^ by others 
bis sister. On his head he wears a helmet^ and seems 
to thunder along in his course like a dread scourge to 
the nations. Sometimes Discord precedes his chariot 
in tattered garments, and Clamor and Anger follow be- 
hind. At other times, although not so frequently, he is 
depicted in a military dress and a long flowing beard ; 
luid sometimes is seen mounted formidably on horseback 
with a whip and spear united. 

The Greeks worshipped Mars, but nerer with the de- 
votion and enthusiasm that distinguished the more war- 
like Romans. The Athenians gave him the surname of 
Ares (pronounced Arees) and in consequence of the trial 
of Mars for incest atid murder by twelve gods who held 
their court on a hill in Athens, the place ever afterwards 
bore the name of Areojiagus, or Mar's Hill. This was 
the spot distinguished by the sittings of the most august 
and upright court the world ever saw — the court of the 
AreopagiUfy before whom advocates were not permitted 
to use the graces of oratory, lest, by the undue influence 
of eloquence over the judges, the cauise of justice might 
sufler. 

The Romans gave him the surname of Gravidas, on 
account of his stately and firm tread in marching,— of 
MatoTSy Qumittis, and SalisubsuluSy or *^ the Dancer;*' 
the Sabines called him Enyahts; the Carthagenians, 
Mamtn; and the Gauls, Comv/iis. His wife was Nerio^ 
or Nerione^ a word in the Sabian language signifying 
valor and strength— whence was derived the family name 
of that personiflcafion of lust and cruelty, Nero. 

Deriving from Greece the origin and character of the 
great war god, the Romans opened their bosoms to his 
worship, and drank so deeply into his bloody spirit, that 
the world soon owned them as its conquerers. In the 
early ages of Rome, a shield was found of an unusual 
shape, and it was pronounced by the oracle consulted on 
the occasion to have been dropped from heaven by Mars, 
and that he would ever favor the people that should pre- 
serve it, and would lead them to the conquest of the 
world. A priesthood was instituted to whom the care 
of the sacred shield was committed, and a number more 
were made similar to it, to render any attempt to steal it 
away unsuccessful. These priests were called SalU, 
from the verb. so/to, in allusion to thehr dances. Two 
temples were erected to his honor— one within the city, 
dedicated to Mars Quirinus, the keeper of the peace of 
the city, and the other outside the walls, near tihe gate, 
dedicated to Mars Gravidus, the defender against all out- 
ward enemies. 

The altars of this cruel deity were stained with the 
blood of the horse on account of its wariike spirit, of 
the wolf on account of its ferocity, of magpies and vul- 
tures on account of their voracity. The dog, on account 
of watchfulness, was also sacred to Mars ; as also the 
weed called dog's grass, which was supposed to spring 
up on fields of batde that had been drenched with the 
blood of the slain. The raven, on account of the dili- 
gence with which he marks the course of armies and 
watches for the dead, was reputed a bird of Mars. 

The mythological history of Mare does not exhibit a 
«ogle lovely or inviting trait of character. Ht^mer, in 
the Iliad, represents Jupiter as addressing him ilT the 
following words: — 

*^Of all tbe gods that tread the spangled akies,e 
Thou most ui^nst, most hateful in our eyes !*' 

Mars was tried for murder on the Areopagus, and 
cleared by the voices of six gods, his judges being 
equally divided for and against his acquittal. In the 
wars of Jupiter with the Titans, Mara was nnfoftoate: 
he was made a prisoner by Otus and Ephialetus, con- 
ined fifteen months, and only feleased through the In- 
tercession of Mereofy. In the battle which ended in 
the overthrow of Troy, and laid its iamonepiles and bat- 
tkineata in the doft* Mm dtteded ite Troyaos. thoee 



favorites of his paramonr, Venus ; hut he was wound^ 
by Diomedes, 9 Grecian chief, and hastily retreated to 
heaven to conceal his confusion, and complain to Jupiter 
that. Minerva had directed the unerring weapon of Di- 
omedes. He had many children, by Venus and others: 
he was the father of TVretis, concerning whose wife, 
Progne, and her sister, Philomela, the romantic tale 19 
told of their having been changed into the swallow aiid 
the nightingale. 

It was however in Rome, that the war.-god received 
his proudest honors. After the battle of Philippi, An* 

Sustus erected a magnificent temple, and dedicated it to 
iars «/tor, or the avenger. The priests of Mara wero 
fint appointed by Numa Pompilius, the second king ol 
Rome. It was their duty to guard the sacred shiekl, %^ 
form processions, and dance, with wild and fierce-toned 
music, through the streets on the approach of war. Be^ 
fore the consul left the city to lead the Roman legions to 
battle, it was customary for him to enter the temple .ol 
Mare ; and when he had finished his prayera, he would 
in a solemn manner shake the spear which was in the 
hand of the statue of the god, and exclaim with a louq 
voice— AfarSyt^'Za / (God of war, watch over the city i) 
At fint, the number of the Salii or Priests of Mara wae 
twelve— 'the three elders having the precedence: the 
firet was called p-ffsv/, the second, vaH», the third, 
magister. The number was afterwards increased, and 
virgins, dressed like the Salii, were seen in their pro- 
cessions. The ofilice of the Salii was honorable, and fil- 
led by patrician families. The firet of March was their 
great annual festival, when, after offiering sacrifices, they^ 
danced through the streets to measured music, striking 
their sacred shields with rods. The entertainments or 
feasts of the Salii, on these occasions, were rich and 
sumptuous beyond comparison. Distinct from his char- 
acter as the god of war, Mara was constituted in Rome 
the god of the gladiatorial games and of hunting. 

l^en war lowered in the horizon of the *' Eternal 
city," or invasion approached, the Salii with furious ges- 
tures would strike their shields, as if to invoke the aid o. 
the tremendous deity of war^ whose delight was to snuA 
the blood-tainted atmosphere of martial strife and mortal 
agony. P. 
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Pictorial writing, as we have observed before, was 
the earliest written language. It comprehends the entire 
literature of all nations, who have any. literature at alU 
at certain stages of their progrtss in improvement. The 
invasion of Mexico by the Spaniards foui^ the Mexicans 
in this precise state. The lauding of the invadere, the 
remarkable size and number, of their ships, and a de- 
scription of their arms, was communicated through the 
province to its capital, and thence to the remote frontiera, 
by means of pictorial writing. These graphic despatches 
were painted on pieces of cloth, woven from the bark of 
a tree, and exhibited considerable beauty and ingenuity. 
Hei'e, no doubt, the expression of ideas by pictures was 
cattied to its utm6st7x>ssible perfection. 

It has been ascertained beyond the possibility of doubt, 
that pictorial writing was the origin of the alphabetie 
charactera. The immense alphabet of the Chinese, 
with its almost numberless array of charactera, had no 
other origin. The charactera have reached their pre- 
sent form through almost as many variations and trans* 
migrations as the fabled Indian deities. The early 
shapes of the letten resembled lions, bears, tigera, fowls, 
and every sensible obiect. ThiB is the origin of that 
foruAddm^ alphabet which has presented a barrier to tho 
acquaintance of students with oriental literature higher 
than the wall of Chioft. The plain, easily distmguished 
figure of a dog, found in the earlier Chinese books, now 
Mks like any thing else-— yet it means a dog still. 

Ancient fitentwe in its pip^ard Itudkig/t 10 the liigb* 
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est antiquity, may be comimrcd to the course of two 
maiestic streams— one of wliich is the PhoeDician broDcb, 
and the other the Chinese or Indiaiu 

We Btnnd upon the banks of those old floods that have 
moaned along tlie fouudatio/^s of long departed empires, 
•nd strive to break the mi^ty cloud that hangs over their 
highest sources, <ind to mark the channels in which they 
have flowed down to the present times. 

llie Phcenicinn branch will include Hebrew and 
Egyptian literature, and the ftucceeding Grecian and 
Rutnan accumulations that have been succeeded by the 
Ctemian and European in general. The Indian branch 
will include the Chinese literature, the Burman, Hiu- 
fkoostanee, and East-Indian in general. 

The sources of our information in regard to early 
Phoenician literature will be the remains of early writers, 
preserved in their own volumes, or in the extracts made 
lirom them by writers whose works are extant, while the 
works from which they quoted are now no more ; and 
the investigations of the samns and antiquarians of mod- 
em times. We shall use these sources promiscuon^ly, 
without reference to their comparative anti({uit\— only 



cndeaToriag to bring the coune of Ikerature to new in 
its natural progress in the order of derelopemeiit. 

Whatever may be said of the invasion of Egypt by 
Napoledn, one good resulted to the cause of letters. 
The key was found with which Champolliou has sincr 
unlocked the treasures of learning so long secured in the 
mysterious and impenetrable hieroglyphics. While en- 
gaged in digging the foundations of an entrenchment 
near Rossetta in Egypt, the engineers found a remarka- 
ble stone, which has received the name of the *' Rossetta 
stone,'* on which there were three inscriptions— one in 
hieroglyphics, one in some unknown or obsolete char- 
acters, and the other in ancient Greek. This Greek 
inscription, which was of course readable, communi- 
cated, together with the chief matter of the inscription, 
the fact that the same meaning was contained in the 
other two inscriptions, as in the Greek. This, of course, 
was a translation of this particular hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tion. The stone fell into the hands of the English 
army, and was convejred to England. Dr. Young, by 
its explanation, furnished some hints that aided tho 
philosophic ChampoUion in his formation of the hicro- 
plyphic alphabets. P 
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Tw ouoH the great geographical question, the existence 
«f u north -west passage to India, has hitherto baflled 
every ;Ui^mi>t at its di<9covery, yet the enterprises to which 
li liM given birth h«v«nol btmi^idderiftk^n In vain. The 



recent e\peditions« undcrttken by order of the fotern* 
nient of this country, have been attended with very tm- 
pnrtant benefits. They have thrown great lif^t on the 
geugra|iby of the NortbtfU ragtens; mmI no graes an* 
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i of the bdubdi of scieiico kM ever taken place 
without being productive of substantial advantages to 
mankind. Our wbale fisheries have already profited by 
our extended knowledge of the Arctic seas;— Captain 
Parry's plans for securing the health and comfort of his 
ship's cooipanies, will afford the most valuable lessons to 
«v»ry succeeding commander who shall be engaged in 
exploring remote parts of the globe ; and the volumes in 
which he and others have embodied the results of their 
labours, are among the most delightful and valuable con- 
tributions which in our times have been made to the lite- 
rature of England. 

The Arctic regions abound in grand and sublime sce- 
nery. Few objects in nature can be more magnificent 
than the Falls of Wilberforce, in the Hood River; of 
which we subjoin a popy of the engraving from Captain 
Bi«ack'8 spirited drawing. They are thus described by 
Captain Franklin. 

" We pursued our voyage up the river, but the shoals 
and rapida in this part were so frequent, that we walked 
along the banks the whole day, and the crews laboured 
hard in carrying the canoes thus lightened oi'cr the shoals, 
(HT dragging them up the rapids; yet our journey in a 



dfeect lioe waff oaly about.iev«a mllea. r In the eyemai;, 
we encamped at the lower end of a narrow chasm or rem, 
in the rocks, through which the river flows for upwards, 
of a mile. The walls of this chasm are upwards of two 
hundred feet high, quite peqiendicular, and in some 
places only a few yards apart. The river throws itself 
into it over a rock, forming two magnificent and piriur-, 
esque falls close to each otner. The upper fall is about 
sixty feet high, and the lower one at least one hundred, 
but perhaps considerably more ; for the narrowness of the 
chasm into which it fell prevented us from seeing its 
bottom, and we could merely discern the top of the spray 
far beneatli oiu feet. The lower fall is divided into two, 
by an insulated column of rock which rises about forty 
feet above it. The whole descent of the river at tlii* 
place probably exceeds two hundred and fifty feet. The* 
rock is very fine sandstone. It has a smooth surface, and 
a light red colour. I have named these magnificent can- 
cades " Wilberforce Falls," as a aibute of ray respect to 
that distinguished philanthropist and Christian. Messrs. 
Back and Hood took beautiful sketches of this maje«tio 
scene, which are combined in the annexed plntc/* 
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THil CHAPEL OAK 
Among ancient trees, there are few, I believe, at least 
in France, so worthy of attention as an oak which may 
be seen in the * Pays de C<mr,' about a league from 
Fvetof, close to the church, and in the burial ground of 
AllonviUe. I had often heard it mentioned, but in a 
sUght manner; and I am astonished, after having exa- 
mined it, that so remarkable a tree should so long have 
remained so little known. 

This oak has sessile leaves and acorns, on foot-stalks, 
and is therefore pf the true naval species. Above the 
roots, it measures upwards of thirty-five English feet 
round, and at the height of a man, twenty-six feet. A 
little higher up it extends to a greater size, and at eight 
feet from the ground, enormous branches spring from 
the sides, and spread outwards, so that they cover with 
their shade a vast extent. The height of the tree does 
•ot answer to its girth ; the trunk, from the roots to the 
•ommiti forms a complete cone ; and the inside of this 



OF ALLONVILLE. 

cone is hollow throughout the whole of its height. 
Several openings, the largest of which is below, afford 
accents to this cavity. 

AU the central parts having been long destroyed, it is 
onh by the outer layers of the alburnum, and by the 
bark, that this venerable tree is supported ; yet it w still 
full of vigour, adorned with abundance of leaves, and 
laden with acorns. 

duch is the Oak of AllonviUe, considered in its state 
of nature. The hand of man, however, has endeavour 
ed to impress upon it a character still more interesting, 
by adding a religious feeling to the respect which its 
age naturally inspires. 

The lower part of its hollow trunk has been trans- 
formed into a chapel of six or seven feet in diameter, 
carefully wainscotted and paved, and an open iron gate 
guards the humble sanctuary. Above, and close to the 
chapel, ie a small chamber, containing a bed; and lead- 



TUB rAimy magazbik. 



^ to k there is a ttairesM, ulileli twtots rofiiiRf tbe body 
of the tree. At certain eenaons of the year, dirine <er- 
viee w performed in thie chapel. 

The summit has been broken off many years, but 
(here is s surface at the top of the trunk, of the diam- 
eter of a very large tree, and from it rises a pointed roof, 
covered with slates, in the form of a steeple, which is 
surmounted with an iron cross, that raises itself. In a 
truly picturesque manner, from the middle of the leaves, 
like an antique hermitage, above the surrounding wood* 

The cracks which occur in various parts of the tree, 
are, like the fracture whence the steeple springs, closely 
covered with sl-ites, which, by replacing the bsuk, doubt- 
less contribute to its preservation. Over the entrance 
to the chapel an inscription appears, which informs us 
that it was erected by the Abb6 du Detroit, curate of Al- 
lonville, in the year 1696 ; and over the door of the upper 
room is another, dedicating it **To our Lady of Peace." 

The oak is a tree which grows but slowly: in its 
youth, and to about forty years of age, it increases the 
most. After this period, it becomes less rapid in its 
growth, and abates progressively. According toM. Bosc, 
an oak of a hundred years old is not commonly more 
than a foot in diameter. It is well-known, however, 
from the spreading forth of the boughs, how much the 
growth depends upon the soil. If the calculation given 
by M. Bosc seems too small for the first century of the 
life of an oak, it becomes, on the contrary, too great, if 
applied to the centuries which follow, on account of 
ll^e gradual wakening vegetative powers, the natural 
effect of age. 

Following this clue, the Oak of Allonville, giving in 
the middle portion of its trunk a diameter of more than 
eight feet, must, according to this computation, be above 
eight hundred years of age ; even supposing, (which is 
by no means allowable,) that it has always continued 
increasing a foot in a century. Certainly, this tree, the 
summit of which was majestically reared toward the 
clouds of old, and which has been shortened and con- 
tracted on every side, cannot for ages have grown in 
such proportion. One cannot but think, that its in- 
crease has been scarcely perceived for the hundred and 
twenty-five years since it has been converted into a 
chapel, by the happy thought of M. rAbb6 du Detroit. 
One must not then give to the tree of Allonville less 
than 800 or 900 summers. Perhaps in its youth it 
lent its shade to the companions of William the Con- 
queror, when they assembled to invade the British 
shore. Perhaps the Norman troubadour, on his return 
from the first crusade, there often sang to his admiring 
fellow countrymen the exploits of Godfrey and of 
Ravmond. 

At th^ period when every thing belonging to religion 
was condemned, the Revolutionists, having come to Al- 
lonville to burn the oak, were vigorously opposed by the 
country people, and the sanctuary was preserved. 

Saturday Magmint. 



NATURAL HISTORY. 

We will now resume the subject of natural history, 
alter a suspension of two weeks, rendered necessary by 
|iress of other matter. 

In our brief survey of man thus Pdir, we have found 
five distinct classes, differing from one another in some 
leading particulars, yet not in so great a degree as to 
precliide the idea of their belonging to one race. We 
have seen a connection, a gradation, a blending between 
these different classes, insomuch that it has been not a 
little difficult to draw the line, and to define precisely 
where one class terminated, and another began. For 
though we have observed a maris ed difference between 
the central points (so to 8p«%ak) of each portion or class, 
yet have we ukewise seen, that the extremes meet ; which 
has forced upon us the conclusion, that there is no ra- 
dical difference between these different classes, but that 



an constitute one ^eies, derived from one m i nm w s ' 
source. 

It is worthy of observation, that those who find an in* 
superable obstaele in the way of their adDHstton of roaD** 
kind to be all of one descent, find none at all hi tracing a 
gradation between man and beast— between beast and 
vegetable— -between vegetable and mineral— *iB fine. bt»» 
tween a man and a stone ! No difllculty in the way at 
all! The gradation is palpable! There are mongrel 
links to thU chain in very great abundance ! Semi- man- 
semi-beast, semi-beast-seroi-vegetable, and semi-vege- 
table-semi-mmeral non-descripts, are to be found by the 
wholesale. Ledges and dhches and hedges and barriers 
are leapt with the greatest facility ; and not only are all 
mm, but all things, recognised as one. Mountains be- 
come mole hills in the twinkling of an eye, and ordinary 
difiSculties totally disappear. A few veitebis more or 
less, an extra pouch connected with the larynx, or hands 
instead of feeti constitute no obstacle at all to the ad- 
mission of the orang and pongo into the human family, 
in the estimation of those who deem a thick lip or » 
tawny skin a demonstration, that the one possesing it 
cannot be a man ! To exhibit fully the marvellous faitli 
which some of those individuals |>086ess, and to shew 
that they are of all men the least deserving of the name 
of Sceptics — in some respects to say the least— we will 
make a brief extract H-om Good's Book of Nature, with 
which we will close at the present time. 

**The Mosaic statement,'* (that the whole human race 
originated from one source,) " has met with two distinct 
classes of opponents. The one has regarded this state- 
ment as altogether untrue, and never intended to be be- 
lieved; as a mere, allegory or' fiction; the other has ra- 
ther complained that the statement is inexplicit, than that 
it is untrue. At the head of the former class stand the 
names of some of the first natural historians and scho- 
lars of modera times, as Linnsus, Buffon, Helvetiof, 
Monboddo, and Darwin. And from whom do these phi- 
losophers, thus departing from the whole letter and spi- 
rit of the Mosaic history, pretend to derive the race of 
man ? The four former from the race of monkeys ; and 
the last, to complete the absurdity, from the race of 
oysters ; for Dr. Darwin seriously conjectures, that as 
aquatic animals appear to have been produced before 
terrestrial, and every living substance to have ori)<inated 
from a form or nucleus exouisitely simple and ihinuce, 
and to have been perpetually developing and exfianding 
its powers, and progressively advancing towards perfec- 
tion, man himself must have been of the aquatic order 
on his first creation : at that time, indeed, impereeptible 
from his exility, but in process of years, or rather of 
ages, acquiring a visible or oyster-like form, with little 
gills, instead of lungs, and, like the oyster, produced 
spontaneously, without distinction into sexes ; that, as 
reproduction is always favourable to improvement, the 
aquatic or oyster mannikin, by being progressively ac- 
customed to seek its food on the nascent shores or edges 
of the primeval ocean, must have grown, afler a revolu- 
tion of countless generations, first into an amphibious, 
and then into a terrestrial animal; and, in like manner, 
from being without sex, first also into an androgynous 
fornu and thence into distinct male and female. 

** It is not necessary to notice this dream of a poetising 
philosopher, which had also been dreamed of long before 
his own day, any further than to remark, that it is in every 
respect inferior to tbe opinion of two of the most cele- 
brated schools of ancient Greece, the Epicurean and the 
Stoic, who, though they disagreed on almost every other 
point, concurred in their dogma concerning the origin 
of man, and believed him to have sprung, equally with 
plants and animals of every kind, from the tender soil of 
the new-lormed earth, at that lime, infinitely more pow- 
erful and prolific ; produced in myriads of little wombs, 
that rose like mole-hills over the surface of the ground, 
and were afterwards transformed, for his nourishment, 
into myriads of glandular and milky bulbs, so as to fonn 
a marvellous substitute for the human breast. ' 



TH^ WAUJhY ^i^A^VE. 



. |a.lte cooTQct and ete^ant descijlpiloD of Lucretiua, — 

Temcibum puerU, Teatem rmpor, baibacubik 
Prttbebot, malta et inoHi lanugne abimdans. 
J^nrth fed the nursling, the warm ether clotlicd, 
^ And the soft dowu> grass his cuuch composed. 

\md frhrolovs as«ach a theory may appear id the preseot 
iay« it vat the only one which was current anong the 



Grecian or Romiii philosophen, fsv;epi tlMt w|ikh»m» 
posed maiikind to nave been propagated by etemaLttf 
neratiouy and of course the universe, like himself, to m 
eternal and self-exislent : compased witfi which, 4m 
origin from the dust of the eanfa, even after th^ man* 
ner of vegetables, b incomparably less monstrous aiiA 
absurd.** 




THE CHAMPION OF ENGLAND. 



For the Family Maj^zine. 

The custom so rife iu feudal times among chivalrous 
Bati<»n8, of deciding disputed rights by an appeal to arms, 
has given origin to the title of this officer, who only 
a|>p«9ar8 before the public m his official capacity on the 
days of the coronations of the sovereiirns of England. 
While the king is at dinner, this officer rides proudly into 
Westminster Hall, armed cap-a-pie in heavy armor of 
antique form,mounted on a horse gorgeously caparisoned, 
and throws down his ganntlet by way of challenge, pro- 
claiming by a herald— "That if any man shall deny or 
l^insay the King's title to the crown, he is ready to 
defend it in single combat." When this is done, the cus- 
tom is for the King to drink his health, and send him a 
golden cup full of wine, which the champion drinks, re- 
taining the cup as his fee. 

This office was instituted quite early in English history : 
It was committed to the Dymocke family at the corona- 
tion of Richard IT, and has continued in it ever since. 
A manor in Lincolnshire is held in perpetuity by this 
family, on the consideration that the lord thereof sliall (te 
the Champion oftht King. 

The coronations of the sovereigns of England are 
celebrated with great magnificence, and a rigid obser" 
vance of the ancient feudal rites and the due forms of 
heraldry. George Naylor, the Garter King-at-arms on 
the coronation of George the Fourth, wrote a magnifi- 
cent book of 400 pages, containing 70 engravings de- 
scriptive of the ceremonies on that occasion. The price 
of tiie book was twenty-five guineas a copy. F. 



ABDUHL RAHHAHMAN. 

(cOlfCLUDED.) 

His character was exemplary in a high degre*; When 
he visited Washington, New York, Boston, and other of 
the Atlantic cities, soon aAer his emancipation, he had 
with him recommendatory letters from Mr. Clay, and 
other distinguished gentlemen who had become interes- 
ted in his story, together with a large number of certifi- 
OMs firoi^ rs^ctable citizens of Mississippi, who had 



known Prince as a slave from ten to twenty-five yean. 
They testified, that he had uniformly sustained the clia- 
racter of a moral man ; that he was ** remarkable for hit 
strict integrity ; harmless, faithful, and inoffensive in hit 
conduct ; courteous in his behaviour, and friendly to all; 
and that he had borne his state of servitude with a forti- 
tude and patience more becoming a Christian than a 
Pagan, being generally respected by a large and respec- 
table circle of acquaintance.** He became a memiier 
of a Baptist church in Natchez, the year previous to his 
manumission. Mr. Gurley, who had repeated interviews 
with him at Washington, and who, in the fourth volume 
of the Repository, has given his story in his own language, 
speaks in high terms of his intelligent conversation, and ot 
the prepossessing and modest dignity of his manners. 
His person was finely formed ; bis height about six feet. 
Prince met in this city with an African from Sierra Le* 
one, (which is between one and two hundred miles di^ 
taot from Foota Jallo,) who told him that his brother, 
the king of that country, was dead, and that the Prince's 
nephew had succeeded to the government. But this, 
we believe, proved to be a mistake ; and it seems proba^ 
ble that the brother continues to this time upon the throng 
which, since the father*s disease, of right belonged to 
the unfortunate exile and slave, the elder son. Prinoe 
however, had no longing for royal power. He wishod 
only to be enabled, as Mungo Park says the African m, 
all countries always wishes, to behold again the smoke 
of his native village, and again to quaff 

Tlie palin*B rich nectar, and lie down at eve 

Id the gnen pastures of reintmbarcd dajs. 

And waJk — ^lo wander and lo wc6p no more — 

On Congo*8 mountain coaat, or Gambia's golden shore. 

But Prince was destined to disappointment, after all| 
and so were his numerous warm-hearted friends, (mem* 
bers of the Colonization Society and others,] who fondlv 
indulged themselves in the anticipation of great good 
which might arise from his return to the land of hi^ 
kindred. He embarked with his wife on board the Haiw 
riet, which left Hampton Roads in January, 1829, widi 
one hundred and sixty emigrants for Liberia. Six montt» 



THE FaIiLY MAOAZDIE. 



0§t&hfnim, Mr. Chiriej tteemd the folfowing note from 



NoimonA, May 4, lttl9. 
. ftvv. 8m>^ an l^m to intbrm you tint I aimed salbly ia 
AAioa,with my wife, aoafouiid the people generally ia good health. 
Tott will please inform all my friends that I am in the land of my 
ferafathen, and that I shall expect my friends in America to use 
iheir influence to get my children for me, and I shall be happy if 
ther succeed. You will pleuso iuform my children, by letter, or my 
amral in the Colony. 

As sooo as the rains are over, if God be with me, I shall try to 
bring my countrymen to the Colony, and to open the trade. I have 
found one of my friends in the Colony. He tells me we can reach 
home in fifteen days, and promises to go with me. I am unwell, but 
Bwch better. 

I am, with much respect, your humble sen-ant, 

Abduhl Rahhahkaw. 

This note was received in July, but probably not be- 
fore the writer of it was no more among the living. He 
died of a trifling but neglected disorder, on the 6th of 
that month, not less to the regret of the colonists, who 
had become much attached to him, than of all who had 
known him in this country, and respected and loved him 
even in the capacity of his bondage. 

Honour to the memory of Abduhl, and peace to his 
ashes. He was a barbarian, and a slave ; but, in his ho- 
neetj and humanity, the *' noblest work of God.*' He 
B*a victim, but nature's nobleman. 

The ColomzaUoHUt. 



POETRY. 

NAPouEoif AT Rest. 

His falchion waved along the Nile, 
His host ho led throngli Alpine snows; 

O'er Moscow's towers, that blazed the while, 
His eagle-flag unrolled -and (roce ! 

Hera sleeps he now nlone ! — not one 
Of all the kings whose crowns he gate, 

Bends o'er his dust ; nor wife nor son 
Has over seen or sought his grave. 

Behind the sea-girt rock, the star 

That led him on from crown to crown 
Has sunk, and nations from afar 

Gazed as it faded and went down. 
Hieh is hiH tomb : the ocean flood, 

Far, for below, by storms is curled— 
As round him heaved, while hifch he stood, 

A stormy and unstable world. 

Alone he sleeps : the roonntain cloud, 

That night imngB round him, and the breath 
Of morning scatters, is the shroud 

That wraps the conqueror's clay ia death. 
FiUia here ! Tlie far ofl" world at last 

Breatlies free ; the hand that shook its thrones. 
And to the earth its ii:itrcs cnnt, 

Lies powerless uow beneath them* stones. 

Hark ! Comes there from the pyramids. 

And from Siberian wastes or snow. 
And Eun>p.Vs hills, a voice that Inds 

The world be nwed to mourn him 7 — ^No ! 

The only, the perpetual dir^^o 
That's lieani lierc is the M>.vliird's cry— 

The mournful murmur uf the nurf^r. 
The clouds' deep voice, the wind's low si^. 

J. PiEnroirr. 



ITEMS OF NEWS. 



Durant, the leronant, made an lerial excursion on Wednesday af- 
ternoon last. In two minutes, he lost sight of the earth. In six, he 
rasa to the top of the clouds, into clear sunshine. He continued 
la ascend tliirty-nine minutes, and supposes he reached a lieight 
of 16,000 feet, or threo miles. At this height, the cold was intense. 
He was absent from the earth upwards of an honr and a holf, and 
finally alighted in Westchester Co. 11 miles fVom our City Hall. 

John Randolpli, the eccentric man, the distinernished orator, the 
wondrous genius, sleeps in deoth. He departed tins life at Phils- 
jii^iia oni Friday of last week, aged 59 years, 11 niontlis, and 21 

It is stated that Randolph, the assailant of the President, has 
fm bark ed for Liverpool. 

Family Phtsiciah. 
We have at length found time to peruse the first number of 
Asa periodical, ana are therefore prepared to speak of it under- 
•Caouinrlv ; for it is a nile with us not to pass judgment on a 
Mng witnont thorough examination— and another mle, not to puflT 
mtff Ifeing M a matter of couracbut to speak of each according 



to its merits; for hadiseiteiaate praiaa makes ooe'i ( 
tions of little value. 

The Family Phyaiciaa ia a aonthly periodk^I, puhliahad at 
No. 6, Courtlandt street, at tl,25 per annum. We thmk it calca- 
lated to hh eminently useful ; and it is certainly very iaterestin|(. 
lu object is not so much to make people their own physicians, 
as to give them those genend ideaa or di s ea ses , msgieinBS, ]■»> 
ventivee, dec. which will guani them against the quackarv of 
empirics, and give them the proper confidence In tlie prescriptiona 
of the medicalfratemity who understand their colling. It is well 
sustained in point of talent, and, as far as we can judge, in point 
of medial knowledge. On the whole, we consider it among the 
most valuable periodicals of the times. 

■ / 

Tbx Cahpshtkrs* Toiur Otrr. 

While' we were engaged in perusing the No. of the medical 
work above mentioned, with a view to a notice of it in the Ma^ra- 
sine, our attention was arrested by the movement of o procession 
directly by the door of onr ofllice. On inquiry, we ascertained ic 
to he a procession of the journeymen carpenters of this city, who 
had struck for higher wages — twelve and a half cents more* a day 
— ^having heretofore received but one dollar and thirty-seven and a. 
half cents. The procession extended to a fp^at length. We were 
informed by one of the uidividuals composing it, that it consbted 
of twelve liundred and fiftv men. They walked two by two, and 
had for their banners the ilag of the United States. They made 
an imposing appearance, both as to number and respectobflity. 

Artificial Etss. 
We hsvQ seen a specimen of the skill af Dr. I. Francis of th» 
city, in the inserti<m of nn artificial eye in a socket formerly occu* 
pied by a real one. The imitation of tlie natural eve was so 
good, that wo ohould not have suspected the individual had ever 
been deprived of an eye, had wc not been informed of the fact. 
Any one who has been so unfortunate as to lie disfigured by the 
loss of an eye, would find it well worth his while to applv to Dr. 
F. by whom he could be restored to every thing but sight. His 
oflke is at No. 7 Chambers at. near Chatham. 



MENSURATION. 



The art of xneasuring lines, superficies, and solids, 
which, in conseqaence of its extensive application to 
the purposes of life, is considered as of the greatest 
importance. 

Kuclid treats of mensnration, as far as regards sor 
faces, only of the measuring of tiiang les ; and in regard 
to cunrilinear figures, he attempted the measurement of 
the circle and the sphere. Archimedes carried this sub- 
ject to a much greater extent : he found the area of a 
parabola to be two thirds of its circumscribing triangle, 
which, with the exception of the lunules of Hippo- 
crates, was the first instance of the quadrature of a cur- 
vilinear space. He likewise determined the ratio of 
spheroids and conoids to their circumscribing cylinders, 
and has left us his attempt at the quadrature of the 
circle. He demonstrated that the area of a circle is 
equal to the area of a right-angled triangle, of which 
one of its sides about the right angle is equal to the 
radius, and the other to the circumference ; and thus 
reduced the quadrature of the circle to the determining 
the ratio of the circumference to the diameter^ a prol^ 
lem, in the solution of which he could only arrive at an 
approximation to the truth, showing that the ratio be^ 
tween the circumference and the diameter was less 
than that of 7 to 22. What Archimedes failed to efiect 
in this respect has continued to this day unattainable, 
notwithstanding the efibrts which have been made by 
subsequent mathematicians, particularly within the last 
three centuries^ to arrive at a ^eater approximation. 
As all hopes ot accurately squaring the circle and some 
other curves were at length given up, mathematicians 
applied themselves to the finding the most convenient 
series for approximating towards their true lengths and 
quadratures ; and the science of mensuration has in 
consequence assumed a more consistent form, as maf 
be clearly seen in the treatises of Hawneyi Robertson 
Htttton, and Bonnycastle. 



membra:ne. 

A broad, nervous, and fibrous substance, wliicli f 
a« a covering for di&rent parta of the body, putkain* 

iy the brain and tlie viscera. 



.^ 



SECTION VIII. 



HISTORY. 

Thk history of the htinian race before the flood. U 
4t the most but very bnef. We wish, therefore, io order 
to render it as interesting to the reader as possible, to 
snake the most of the scanty materials in our possession 
relative to that period. We trust we shall on this ac- 
count be excused for lingering a little, and dilating on 
this remote portion of time. 

Searching the records of antiquity, we find diverse 
fragment^ of heathen authors which tend to throw some 
additional light on that obsture and ancient period. 
Moses is not the only writer who treats of antediluvian 
history, as some perhaps may suppose ; and extravagant 
as they seem to consider him, he is moderation itself 
compared with some others. Berosus, the Chaldean 
historian, for instance, computes the lives of the Ante- 
diluvians by a term of years called Bants, Each sams 
was six hundred and three years ; and he supposes that 
some of them lived ten, twelve, thirteen, and even eigh- 
teen sari, or ten thousand, eight hundred, and fifty-four 
years. He says there were ten kings of Chaldea before 
the flood, viz. Alorus, Alasporus, A melon, Amenon, 
Metalarus, Doarus, Aedorachus, Amphis, Oliartes, and 
Xisuthrus. Sanchoniatho, the Phccnician historian, 
says, that the first mortals were Protogonns and i£on ; 
that by these were begotten Genus and Gcnea ; the chil- 
dren of these were Phos, Pur, and Phlox ; and of these 
were begotten Cassius, Libanu8,Antilibanus^and Brathys. 
Memrumus and Hypsuranius were descended from these, 
and their children were Agrens and Halieus; and of 
these were begotten two brothers, one of them named 
Chrysor and Haephsstus; the name of the other is lost. 
From this generation came two brothers, Technites and 
Autochthon, and of them were begotten Agrus and Ag- 
rutes ; Amynus and Magus wore their children, and Mi- 
sor and Sydec were descended of Amynus and Magus. 
The son of Misor was Taautus or Tyoth. This is the 
Phcenician genealogy of the first ages of the world, and 
it requires no great pains to show how far it agrees with 
the accounts of Moses. The first mortals mentioned by 
Sanchoniatho, and called Protogouus and i£on, were 
undoubtedly Adam and Eve; and his Misor, the father 
of Taautus, b evidently the Mizraim of Moses. From 
Frotogoous to Misor, Sanchoniatho computes eleven 



twelve *, so that Sanchoniatho falls short of Moses only 
one generation, and this, we conceive, happened by his 
not having recorded the Flood. 

**The Egyptian dynasties are, by all that have treated 
of them, allowed to give an account, first of their gods ; 
secondly, of their demi-gods and heroes; thirdly of their 
kings; and in this order the historians agree to treat of 
the Egyptian antiquities. The substance of the Egyp- 
tian accounts is, that there were thirty dynasties in Egypt, 
consisting of one hundred and thirteen generations, and 
which took up the space of thirty-six thousand dye hun- 
dred and twenty-five years. That after this period was 
run, then there' reigned eight demi-cods in the space of 
two hundred and seventeen years. After them succeed- 
ed the Cycli Cynici, t. e. according to Manetho, a rare 
of hemes, in number fifteen, and their reigns took up 
four hundred and forty-three years; then began the 
reigns of their kings, the first of whom was Menes. 
Menes, therefore, by Syncellus called Mestraim, being 
fhr Miz^tiim of Moses, thd eight demi-cods and $Sm^k 
Vol. L— 8 



heroes that reigned in Egypt before him, were, as M»- 
netho rightly conjectures, antediluvians ; and we have to 
inquire how their. reigns took up two hundred and seven- 
teen, and four hundred and forty-three, in all six hundred 
and sixty years. 

'**It was a usual and customary thing, for the ancient 
writers to begin their antiquities with some account of 
the origin of things, and the creation of the world. 
Moses did so in his book of Genesis; Saochoniatho's 
Phoenician history began in the same manner; and it ap- 
pears from Diodorus that the Egyptian antiquities did 
so too. Their accounts beean with speculations about 
the origin of things, and the nature of the gods ; then 
follows an account of their demi-gods and terrestrial 
deities ; after them come their heroes, or first rank of 
men ; and last of all their kings. Now if their kinss 
began from the Flood ; if their heroes and demi-g«as 
reached up to the beginning of the world ; then the ac- 
count they give of the reigns of gods before these, can 
be only their theological speculations put into such ordei 
as they thought most trulv philosophical. The sub- 
stance of what they ofl*er is, that the supreme God is 
eternal,— to his reign they assign no time ; that the sun. 
moon, and stars ran their courses thousanils of yean 
before man was upon the Earth ; into this notion they 
were led by their astronomy ; that Egypt was ])eop1ed 
six hundred and sixty years before the Flood ; and very 
probably it might not be peopled sooner, considering that 
mankind began in Chaldea, and that first the plantatioo 
went eastward with Cain, and that Seth and nis family 
settled near home. Amongst these first inhabitants of 
Egypt, there were eight demi-gods, and fiften heroes, t. e. 
three and twenty persons illustrious and eminent in theii 
generations. After the Flood reigned Menes, whom 
Moses called Mizraim, and after Mizraim, a succession 
of kin^s down to Nectanebus. 

**Manetho wrote his history by onler of Ptclomy Phi- 
ladelphas, some thne after the Septuagiot Uranslatjon. 
was made. When the Hebrew antiquities were publish- 
ed to the world, the Egyptians grew jealous of the honoui 
of their nation, and were willing to show that they could 
trace up their memoirs even higher than Moses could 
carry those of the Israelites; for this end Mauetho made 

w«-.« .w ^ ^-, .^.^w-w^ w ^w... ^ ^.^.^„ his collection ; it was his design to make the Egvptiaa 

genJi^tlons/aW^rom Adam 'to'iS^^^^^ "•each as far backwards as he could, and 



therefore as many kings' names as he could find in theii 
records, so many successive roonarchs he determined 
them to have had ; not considering that Egypt was at 
first divided into three, and afterwards into four sove- 
reignties for some time, so that three or four of his kinga 
mauy times reigned together. When he got up to Me* 
nes, tlien he set down the names of such persons as had 
been famous before the times of this their first kijig ; 
and then, it being a point of his religion that their gods 
had reigned on Earth, and their astronomy teaching tbvt 
the reigns of the gods took up the space of ^525 
years , ne added these also, and by this management hU 
antiquities seem to reach higher than the accounts of 
Moses ; when in reality, if rightly interpreted, they fall 
short of Moses by such a number of years as we nuiy 
fairly suppose might pass before mankind could be •• 
increased as to people the Earth from Chaldea* tli« 
place where Adam and Eve lived, unto Egypt." 

We shall furnish more of these Antediluvian fn|oiefili| 
«ft we complete this pocUon of history. . , 
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JUNO. 



For the FarnQy Mag^azine. 

This female deify, the queen of heaven, the wife and 
sister of Jupiter, may be regarded, from the moral qua- 
fities ascribed to her, not only as the *^Regina Deoruniy" 
die queen of the gods, but also the impersonation of the 
female character, as understood by the ancients. 

Juno was the daughter of Saturn and Ops — and con- 
sequently sister to Jupiter, Pluto, Neptune, Vesta, Ceres, 
Au;. She was born on earth, although a celestial god- 
dess. Her nativity was either at Argos or Samos, and 
her education was entrusted, according to Homer and 
Ovid, to Occanus and Tethys. 

There is much sublimity in the fabled account of the 
marriage of J upiter and Juno. At these august nuptials, 
all the gods from the empyrean regions, the demons 
from Tartarus and the Stygian pools, all the race of man- 
kind, and all the brute creation, were assembled. We 
scarcely know of a more sublime gathering; described in 
the entire range of heathen mythology. The genius of 
a Homer or a Milton would alone do justice to the ma- 
jesty of the idea. Bright spirits, clad in the beautiful 
robes of immortali , may be supposed to form the mag- 
nificent centre of this stupendous painting; next are 
seen, in wide and sweeping circles, the ** gorgons and 
chimeras dire.** the gigantic and monstrous creations of 
the world below ; and then, in still wider sweep, are ga- 
diered the denizens of the world — while far behind, 
lengthening over thehills to the blue edge of the horizon, 
Che tribes of earth, air, and ocean, come swarming on 
fike the clouds of heaven propelled to one common cen- 
tre by an impetuous whirlwind. 

Yet but little happiness was destined to flow from these 
pompous nuptials. Heaven, earth, and hell were sooncon- 
▼ulsed by the bickerings, jealousies, and strifes of " the 
father of gods and men** and his proud and transcendently 
beautiful wife. 

Juno had some children as the fruits of her marriage, 
and others not so directly derived from that event. The 
earliest of Grecian poets, H^siod, nKikes her the mother 
df Mars, Hebe, Lucina, and Vulcan. Her mind is de- 
scribed as being lacerated and excited to madness by the 
repeated and daily debaucheries of Jupiter. She was at 
length driven to ^uch a state of desperation as to renounce 
his bed, and to retire to Eubaea. To bring about a re- 
conciliation, Jupiter had recourse to the advice of Ci- 
tharon; and to fraudulent artifices, for the purpose of 
gainmg forgiveness. However, the reconciliation thus 
effected was not harmonious, and often would the celes- 
tial regions ring with the clamor of domestic discord — 
mH sparing blows and Tioleoce. Ju{Mter vecaliated har 



cruelty da his illegitimate son, Hercules, by suspcndiog 
her from the heavens with a golden chain, having tied a 
heavy anvil to her feet. Irritated by this infamous pojH 
ishment, Juno instigated a conspiracy among the gods to 
dethrone and imprison her lord. Thetis delivered Ju- 
piter from this combination by the aid of the tremendous 
Briareus. ApoUo and Neptune were banished from hea- 
ven, as some say, for the part they took in this conspi- 
racy. 

Juno was worshipped by sacrifices oflfered in great ••• 
lemnity, at Argos, Samos, Carthage, and afterwards at 
Rome. The burnt offerings on her altars, on the first 
day of each month, were a ewe lamb and a sow. Cows 
were not offered, because she is said to have assumed the 
form of that creature when the gods retreated before the 
Giants into Egypt. The goose, the hawk, the peacock, 
among birds, were sacred to her, and among flowers, the 
dittany, the lily, and the poppy. 

The power of Juno was extended over gods and men; 
she even had the privilege of occasionally hurling the 
thunder of Jupiter. Minerva was sometimes her mee- 
senger, but her most devoted servant among the clesttals 
was Iris, who always went on her errands to stir up dis- 
cord and strife. This messenger, however, had a more 
interesting office deputed to her by her mistress ; it was 
her task to hover over the couches of dying women, and 
cut from their heads a lock of hair, thus enabling the 
spirit to release itself from the pain^l straggles of the 
last conflict. Juno sent this messenger to the dyinjc 
^ido :— 

<* Turn Juno oranipotens longum miRemta dolorem, 

Difficilesquc obitus, Irim demisit Olimpo, 

Quie luctantem animura nexosque resolveret artus.** 

Virgif 

Then migbt^ Juno, to relieve her pain. 
Bent Iris nwifily from Olympas down. 
To loose the writhing cords of life, and gain 
The fated lock presMd by her queenly crown. 

Free trafutaHoiu 

The prominent traits of character developed by Juno 
were jealous.y, cruelty, and pride. Jupiter loved lo, the 
daughter of tnnchus, and Juno came so near to making 
a discovery of them together, that Jupiter turned lo into 
a white cow; but the crafty goddess suspecting the de- 
ceit, asked Jupiter to present her the cow, over which 
she immediately placed the hundred-eyed Argus as a 
watch, and fed her with bitter herbs. Jupiter sen: Mer- 
cury to release her, and he, under the disguise cf a she^j- 
herd, came to Argus, and with the sweet music of his 
pipet Julled him to sleeji, when he cut off his head. J unc^ 
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grieved at the death of her favorite ArgQiv is said to have 
turned his corpse into a peacock, and to have scattered 
hie hundred eyes about the tail of this oois Jwunn$. 
She then committed lo to the Furies, to be tormented. 
In despair and anguish, she fled into Egypt, and begged 
of Jupiter to be restored to her former shape. Having 
obtained this boon, she became the goddess of the Egyp- 
tians, and was worshipped with divine honors under the 
name of Isis. 

The simames of Juno were Argiva, from the people 
called Argiva, who were accustomed to sacrifice a heca- 
tomb (one hundred oxen) to her honor. She was also 
called Bunco, from Bunasts, the son of Mercury, who is 
said to have built her a temple at Corinth. She was 
called CopTOtina^ from the day in July on which Roman 
maid servants celebrated her festival under a fig tree, in 
memory of a remarkable circumstance in Roman history 
— ^in which it is related that the enemies were incited to 
hilarity and made drunk by the Roman maid servants, 
when the Romans rose and destroyed their invaders while 
In that defenceless state. She was called Citharona, 
from the deception of Jupiter practised by the advice of 
king Cithaeron, which was, to give out that he was about 
to be married to another wife. .He had placed an oaken 
image, splendidly attired, in a chariot, and gave out 
that this was his intended spouse, Platsea, the daughter 
of Asopus. Juno fell furiously upon this image — but 
when she found it only wood, she laughed heartily, and 
was reconciled to her husband. 

She was also called Curis from her spear ; Cingula, 
from the bride*s girdle which was enclosed by Jiino*s 
good leave at marriage, as she was supposed to be the 
patroness of chaste women and nuptials. She was cal- 
led Juga, LwmtOy Opiginoj Parthenos, Pronvha^ and 
other names too numerous to mention,-*all of which 
derived their applicability from some fancied relation- 
ship to her life, actions, or worship. She was the sup- 
posed patroness of virtuous women, and severely pun- 
ished incontinence and lewdness in matrons. She was 
therefore called in Rome Matrana or Romana. Con- 
suls and great officers of state, on their elections, were 
wont to offer solemn rites in her temples. Her favorite 
messenger and attendant, Iris, was always represented with 
the rainbow over her head, with its ends in each hand. 
Hence the poetical name of the '* bow in the cloud" 
has been derived. 

Juno's chariot Is represented to have been gold* rich 
and magnificent; it was drawn by two peacocks through 
the yielding air, and behind her, buoyant in the skies, 
and leaning over her, was seen the favorite Iris. Her 
crown was of surpassing richness and beauty. She 
was the patron of cleanliness and every virtue of house- 
wifery, yet she was queenly in her attire— proud in her 
stateliness— and most cruel and vindictive in her resent- 
ments, particularly in those directed against the illegiti- 
mate offspring of Jupiter, and against her rivals in his 
affections. F* 
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For the Family Mafj^ine. 
LANGUAGE. 
All attempts to prove that the picture writing of the 
Egyptians, the Chinese, and the Mexicans, was derived 
from a common origin, have failed. The roost philoso- 
phical conclusion, therefore, is, that picture writing 
springs from a principle inherent in our common nature. 
fict any lonely tribe of the human race, isolated from all 
mankind, live'and multiply by themselves, and that fond 
desire of leaving some memorial, ''that longing afler im- 
mortality," will introduce the pictorial writing. Belts 
of wampum, with various devices interwoven, a sort of 
rude system of heraldry, are evidences and records of 
treaties and tokens of amity among the wildest barbari- 
ans of our American forests, — while the heads of the 
wolf or panther or eagle, or the figure of the tortoise 
Make, speak as strongly of the identity of certain Indivi- 



dnals, as our written chaiaetMns, the prodnctions of long 
ages of improvement. The fact that there are radicad 
differences in these systems of picture writing, not only 
proves that human nature will have this outlet for Ui* 
expression of its passions, but that the modes of this ex- 
pression may be as various as the climes and sceneiy of 
the earth. 

We now speak of those wonderful chamcters by which 
every sound of the Imman voice, every combination of 
those sounds, and every passion of Che mind that gives 
birth to those sounds, may be expressed. The ancient 
Hebrew, commonly called the Samaritan Alphabet, hhe 
many claims to be considered the oldest alphabet in the 
world. This was the proper Phoenician alphabet* It 
had at first only thirteen letters, to which three more were 
added, making the sixteen characters used in the Samati* 
tan or the ancient Hebrew. The Chaldeans afterwarda 
changed the shape of these letters to a more elegant fomi| 
and added sir more, making the twenty^two of the an* 
cient Chaldaic. 

There is, however, another alphabet which claims a 
great antiquity on the continent of Asia— it is called Na- 
garit or, by way of eminence, Deva-nagarij having no 
common affinities to other alph;|bets. It has fifty letteit 
•—sixteen vowels and .thirty-four consonants. The sci- 
entific arrangement of this alphabet and its perfection 
present strong arguments against its being the primeval 
alphabet. It is, no doubt, the labored production of a 
later age than that which gave birth to the Phoenician 
— ^yet it demands the particular attention of the philolo- 
gist, as extending in its use, with trifling variations, from 
the Persian Gulf to China. It is an unborrowed alpha^ 
bet in its characters, elegant in its appearance, conibin- 
ing a great degree of perfection in its powers. 

The bricks now found on that vast and desert plain 
where Babylon is conjectured to have stood, and the im 
pious tower of Babel to have reared its proud summit 
towards heaven, have characters inscribed on them, which 
are conjectured by the learned to be of that symbolicali 
pictorial, or hieroglyphic character which may have 
ushered into bemg the Phoenician, the oldest alphabet of 
earth. 

What immortality has the invention of the Alpliabet 
conferred upon human transactions ! What far-reaching 
memories does it link to the doings of a single hour ! 
Montgomeiy, the christian poet, says of the immortality 
conferred upon the city of Troy by the Grecian poet:—- 

** For still aronnd Uie eternal walls 

Tfie storinii of battle rage, 
And Hector conquers. Hector falia, 

Bewept in everj age." F. 



Explanation or Words, Phrasks, &c. 

AcRiBUs iNiTiis, iivcDRioso FINE. Lat. from Tacitus. 
Vigilant in the beginning, neglectful in the end. 

A CRUCE SALUS. Lat. Salvation from the cross. 

Acta exteriora indicaiit iNTEaroaA secreta, 
Lat. (Law maxim.) By the outward acts, we are to judge 
of inward motives. 

Actio personalis morituii com persona. Lat« 
(I^w maxim.) A personal action dies with the person; 
that is. Death terminates all law suits. 

ACTIS £VDM IMPLET, NON 8RONIBUS ANNI3. Lat. 

from Ovid. He fills his space with deeds, not with lin- 
gering years. 

Actum est de Republic^. It is all over with the 
Republic. (We hope it will be a long time before this 
quotation will be applied to ours.) 

Actus Dei nemini facit injuriam. Lat. (Law 
Maxim,) "No one shall be injured through the act of 
God.'* For illustration, suppose a house to be de- 
stroyed by lightning, the tenant is not to be responsible 
for damages. 

Actus leg is iruLLf eactt injuriam. Lat. (Law 
Maxim.^ "ITie act of the law does injury to no manf 
that is. No individual judged according to law can be ^ 
gaOjf aaSd to be treated uiijiMtly. 
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STONEHENGE. 



This niystenoas monumrnt of antiquity, or as it has 
beon called, the ** Glory of Wiltshire," anddic " Wonder 
of the West," is situated on Salisbury Plain, about two 
miles directly west of Amesbury, and seven north of 
Salisbury. 

It is the |)[eneral opinion of historians, that it was an 
ancient temple of the Druids, the pagan priests of Bri- 
tain, or at any rate, that it was employed by them for the 
celebration of some of their mysteries. 
• Sir Riohard Colt Hoare, who holds this opinion, in dc- 
•cribio^ it. says, ** This temple consists of two circles and 
two ovals : the two latter constituting the cell or sanctum. 
The outward circle, about 300 feet in circumference, is 
composed of huge upright stones, bearing others over 
them, which fonn a kind of architrave. Though they 
evidently show the mark of tools, they aro still irregular 
in their forms and sizes. The height of the stones on 
en4^ side of the entrance is a little more than 13 feet, 
and the breadth of one 7 feet, and of the other 6 feet 4 
inches ; the impost over them is about 2 feet 8 inches 
deep. The space between the stones in this outer circle 
varies ; that between the entrance-stones is 5 feet, and 
rather wider than in the rest : this circle consisted origi- 
nally of thirty stones, of which seventeen still remain 
standing. At the dist-^nce of B feet 3 inches from the 
inside of this outer circle, we fmd another composed of 
tmaller atones, rude and irregular in their shapes. 

*' We come now to the grandest part of our temple, 
the cell or sanctum : in forming which, the general plan 
has been varied ; for this inner temple represents two- 
thirds of a large oval, within which is the same portion 
of a smaller oval. The large oval is formed by five pair 
pf trilithons, or two large upright stones, with a third 
laid over them as an impost. The placing of the im- 
posts is also varied, for they are not continued all round, 
as is the outward circle, but are divided into pairs, thereby 
giving a greater lightness to the work, and breaking it's 
uniformity: neither are they, like those of the outer 
eircle, parallel at top : but they rise gradually in height 
ftom east to west.** 

On examining the stones that have fallen down, we 
perceive in those that formed the imposts, or cross-pieces, 
<ieep cavities, or mortises ; and on the top of the upright 
blocks are corresponding projections, acting as tenons, 



and giving great solidity to the work. The largest sioiicn 
in the outer oval measure 22 feet in length. 

The whole mass of stone-work was surrounded hr 
deep ditch, on the outside of which was an embankment 
From that part of the ruins where it is supposed ihe 
entrance was originally placed, a raised pathway is still 
to be seen, which, after running towards the north-east 
the distance of 594 yards, branches off to the south and 
north. 

The plain in the neighbourhood of these ruins pos- 
sesses a very singular character, being covered with 
numerous barrows, that is, mounds of earth, which, on' 
being opened, appear to have been places of burial, from 
their containing bones of human beings, and such relics 
as were usually buried In old times with the deceased. 

Within a short cKstance, also, are two long level pieces 
of ground, surrounded by a ditch and a bank, with a 
long mound of earth crossing one end, bearing a great 
resemblance to the ancient Roman courses for horse 
racing. 

In the year 1797, three of the stones which formed 
part of the oval in the centre, fell to the earth ; and thix 
appears to have been the only instance on record of any 
alteration having taken place in these remains of anti- 
quity. 

For whatever purpose it was erected, or whoever may 
have been the architects, the immense labour necessarily 
employed in bringing together the materials, and tbr 
amazing mechanical power that must have been used to 
raise the stones, some of which weigh upwards of 70 
tons, to their proper situations, show, that it could have 
been only constructed for some great national purpose, 
connected either with religion or the government of the 
state. 

The author whose description we have quoted con 
eludes his remarks in this manner: — 

" Such, indeed, is the general fascination imposed on 
all those who view Stonehenge, that no one can quit it* 
precincts without feeling strong sensations of surprise 
and admiration. The ignorant rustic will, with a vacant 
stare, attribute it to some imaginnry race of giants ; and 
the antiquary, equally uninformed as to its origin, will 
regret that its history is veiled in perpetual obscurity; 
the attist, on viewing these enormous masses, will won- 
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der that art could thoa rhral nature in magnificence and 
IMctureaqae effect. Even the *noet indifferent passenger 
over the plain nmac be attracted by the aoiitary and mag- 



I nificent appearance of these rains; and all with one ae* 
conHriU. exclaim, •* How grand! How wonderful! How 
' incomprelij^nsible!'* Saturday Magaxmt* 




NQdS-^OLM, 



The following description of the above cut i> copied, 
verbatim et literatim^ from an antique work of Voyages 
and Travels, by Johu Pinkcrton. 

'* To the east of Brassa is an isle called the Noss of 
Brassa, wherein a ragged roclc looking to the south-east, 
the highest in all this country, serviceable to manners 
for directing their course when sailing to the west from 
eastern countries; some gentlemen told us that they 
verily think from the .surface of the water to the top of 
the rock it will be three hundred fathoms, upon which 
a great many fowls have their nests, whose eggs they 
take in the summer time, as also some of the fowls, by 
letting a man down from the top of the rock by a rope 
tied about his middle : before this isle lieth a rock, rag- 
ged on all sides, about one hundred fathoms high from 
the surface of the water, but by reason of its ragged- 
ness and declivity, and its being surrounded with sea on 
all hands, it is scarce possible to climb it. Yet the 
owners of the isle, being desirous to be at the fowls and 
eggs numerous upon it, about one hundred years since 
there was a man, for the hire of a cow, undertook to 
climb the lesser rock, and to fasten two poles or stakes 
thereupon, which he accordingly did, but in coming 
down, he fell into the sea, and perished. 

The way how they get into this leSser rock is observa- 
ble, which is thus : opposite to the two stakes on the 
lesser, there are also stakes fastened on the higher rock, 
it being but sixteen fathoms over between the rocks ; to 
which stakes ropes are fastened, reaching from rock to 
rock ; the ropes they pnt through the holes of an en- 
gine called a cradle ; all which being so prepared, a man 
getteth into the cradle, and warpeth himself over from 
the Noss, or the greater rock to the lesser, and so hav- 
ing made a good purchase of eggs and fowls, bought at 
the expense of the danger of his life, he retinme die 
tame wayhowcDt. These ropeehttigiMOB all wtaMer, 
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but in the s^ummcr time ; in the month of Jnne onfi- 
narily, when the day is calm, they cast the ropes from 
the greater to the lesser rock ; which so they do, they 
have first some small rope or cordage, to which there is 
a stone fastened, and they keeping both ends of tkifl 
Small rope in their hands, an able man throweth ^bm 
stone into the lesser rock, and when cast over the stakesi 
they heave or \\(t up this small rope with a long pole^ 
that so the bought of the rope may be gotten about tbo 
stakes ; which being done, they draw to them the amaH 
rope till a greater tied to it be brought abont also, and 
so both ends of the greater rope they secure by the 
stakes on the top of the Noss, on which strong and 
greater rope the cradle being put, it runneth from rock 
to rock : easily a man in the cradle goeth from tk($ 
Noss to the holm or rock, by reason of its descent, kui 
with greater difficulty do diey return ; therefore there ia 
a small rope tied to the cradle, whereby men on th<s 
Noss help to draw them back. I do not hear ths^t any 
where such another cradle is to be found ; how mai^ 
are the uventiona which man hath found out ! 

This holm is much frequented by fowls, more tlMii 
any other place on the east side of Zetland, as the o^ 
er holm of Northmevan is on the west side; the foidi 
hare their neets on the hohns in a very beautiful order, 
all set in rows, in the form of a dove cote, and each kiud 
or sort do nestle by themselves ; as the scarfs by the|»- 
selves, so the kittiwakes, tominoriea, mawes, &c. Theaa 
is a fowl there called the scutiallan, of a blaek colour^ 
and aa big as a wild duck, which doth live upon the 
vomit and excrements of other fowls, whom they pursue, 
and having apprehended them, they cause them to 
vomit up what meat they have lately taken, not vet d^ 
gested. The Lord'a works both of nature and of grace 
are wonderfel, aH tpeuking forth hit glorioua goo&fm^ 
wisdom aoApoiPir/^ «^ 
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THE WONDER OP THE WEST. 



** It tike9 etery thing,** says the proverb* '• to make 
ft world.** The reader will, we suspect, begin to think 
ciris proyerb true, on reading the following most farci- 
«ri occurrence. We copy it from the London Eveiy- 
Dny Book ; although it is by no means an ** every day** 
omcem ; nor is it desirable that it should be. Once 
Hi an age is quite sufficient— <|uite sufficient in veiy 
deed.. 

** And where dSd the eome from? and who eaa ihe be f 
DSI'ibe fall from theskj ? did ihe rise from the maT' 

Late one evening in the spring of 1817, the rustic in- 
iMbitanu of Almondsbury, in Gloucestershire, were 
eurprised by the entrance of a young female in strange 
attire. She wore leather shoes and black worsted 
afockings, a black stuff gown with a muslin frill at the 
deck, a red and black shawl round her shouldera, 
asd a Mack cotton shawl on her head. Her height was 
about five feet two inches, and she carried a amaU bun- 
dle on her arm containing a few necessaries. Her 
^thes were loosely and tastefully put on in an orientel 
laahion. Her eyes and hair were black, her forehead 
was low, her nose short, her mouth wide, her teeth 
white, her lips large and full, her under lip projected a 
Hltle, her chin was small and round, her hands were 
elean, and seemed unused to labor. She appeared about 
€wenty*five years of age, was fatigued, walked with diffi- 
eulty, apoke a language no one could comprehend, and 
signified by signs her desire to sleep in the village. The 
cottagers were afraid to admit her, and sought the deci- 
don of Hr* Worrall, a magistrate for the county, at 
Knole, whose lady caused her own maid to accompany 
Iwr to a public house in the viltege, with a roquaat that 
•he ahouid have a supper, and a comfartabla bed. 



In the morning, Mrs. Worrall found her with atrong 
traces of sorrow and distress on her countenance, ana 
took her with her to Knole, but she went reluctantly. 
It was Good Friday, and at the mansion, observing a 
cross-bun, she cut off the cross, and placed it in her 
bosom. 

Paper and pen were handed to her to write her name ; 
she shook her hand : and when she appeared to compre- 
hend what was meant, she pointed to herself, and cried 
*' Caraboo." The next day she was taken to Bristol, exa- 
mined before the mayor at the Council-house, and com- 
mitted to St. Peter's Hospital as a vagrant, whither per- 
sons of respectability flocked to visit the incomprehen- 
sible inmate. From that place Mrs. Worrall removed 
her once more to Knole. A gentleman who had made 
several voyages to the Indies, extracted from her signs, 
and gestures, and articulation, that she was the daughter 
of a person of rank, of Chinese origin, at «* Javasu,^ 
and that whilst walking in her garden, attended by three 
women, she had been gagged, and bound, and carried 
off by the people of a pirate-prow, and sold to the cap- 
tain of a brig, from whence she was transferred to an- 
other ship, which anchored at a port for two days, where 
four other females were taken in, who, after a voyage of 
five weeks, were landed at another port : sailing for ele- 
ven more weeks, and being near land, she jumped over- 
board in consequence of ill usage, and swimming ashore, 
found herself on this coast, and had wandered for six 
weeks, till she found her way to Almondsbury. She 
described herself at her father's to have been carried on 
men's shoulders, in a kind of palanquin, and to have 
worn seven peaoock*s feathers on the right side of her 
hnadt with •pnn aaodais on her feet, having wooden aolea ; 



is^ nmu^ tfiiOA2i!«r.. 



■nd she mtJb Bawilf s drew ftvm tome calico, giveli 
ber b]r Mn. Womil, io the style of lier own which hud 
been embroideied The kta Mr. Bird, the artist, eketehea 
lier MMMdiag to thie ■cooobC, as in the engraving. 




CARABOO. 

The particulars connected with these recitab, and her 
general conduct, were romantic in the extreme. At the 
end of two months she disappeared ; and, to the asto- 
nishment of the persons whose sympathies she had ex- 
cited, the lady Caraboo, a native of Javasn, io the east^ 
was discovered to have been bom at Witheridge in 
Devonshire, where her father was a cobbler ! A verv 
full account of her singular imposition is given in *^ A 
Narrative*' published bv Mr. Gutch, of Bristol, in 1817, 
from whence this sketch is taken. After her remarkable 
adventuves, she found it convenient to leave this country. 
A Bath correspondent writes as follows :— 
To the Editor of the Every-Day Book. 

In the year 1884, Caraboo having returned from 
America, took apartments in New Bond-street, where 
•he made a public exhibition of herself— admittance one 
MUtng each person ; but it does not appear that any 
great ntimber went to see her. Z. 



NATURAL HISTORY. 

Having noticed the class of theorists who derive 
men from oysters, we will next consider the monkey 
theory. 

•'There are," says Good in his Book of Nature, ''a 
lew wonderful histories afloat,. of wild men and wild wo- 
oaen found in the woods of Gemumy and France ; some 
ef which are said to have been dumb, others to have 
had the voice of sheep or of oxen, and others again to 
have walked on all-fours. And from these few floating 
Udes, not amounting, in modem times, to more than nine 
er ten, LiwuBus thought proper to introduce the orang- 
otang into the human family, and to regard such instan- 
ces of wikl men as the coimectiog species between this 
animal and mankind in a state of cifilized society. 
Whence Lord Mooboddo has amused us with legends 
ef men found in eveiy variation of barbarism ; in some 
iiistanoes, even oogregarious or solitary ; in others, um- 
tin^, indaed, into amall hocdei, but a^ HV1I9 «vap inp^- 



tural or inarticulate kingnnge, as to be obliged to assist 
their own meaning bv signs snd gestures, and conse* 
auently, to be incapaUe of conversing in the davk ; of a 
third sort who have in some degree improved upon their 
natural language, but have still so much of the savage 
beast belonging to them, as to employ their teeth aiid 
nails, which last are not less than an inch long, as wee* 
pons of defence ; and of a fourth sort, found in sn ii* 
land of the Indian seas, with the full possession of speechj 
but with tails like those of cats or monkeys; a set or 
dreadful cannibals, which at one time killed and de- 
voured every I>utchn»n they could lay their han^ 
upon. 

*« It is truly wonderful that a scholar of Lord Monbod- 
do's accomplishmenta could have allowed himself to be 
for one moment imposed upon by a mass of trash ao 
absufd and extravagant as not to be worth the trouble 
of confuting. Such romances are certainly in existence ; 
but they are nothing more than the fabled news of a fear 
low and illiterate mariners, whose names were never suf- 
ficient to give them the slightest degree of amhority^ 
even when they were first uttered, and which, for the 
most part, dropped successively into an obsciure and ig- 
nominous grave on the moment of their birth, and would 
have silently mouldered away into their elemental no- 
thingness, bad no< this very singular writer chosen lo 
rake up their decomposing atoms, in order to support an 
hypothesis which sufficiently proves its own weakness by 
the scouted and extravagant evidence to which it is com* 
pelled to appeal. 

** Of the wild men and wild women of Linnnus, some 
appear to have been ideots, escaped (rom their keepenr; 
a few exaggerated accounts of stray children frmn 
some wretched hovel of Lithuanian peasants ; and one 
of them, a young negress, who, during a shiparreek on 
the French coast, had swum on shore, and at once saved 
herself from death, and what is worse than deathv firon 
shivery. She is said to have been found in the woods 
of Cliampagtie, about the middle of the last century^ 
and was at first exhibited under the luime of kifiUt fow- 
vage and la MU saunagt, and had the honour, soon 
afterwards, of being painted as a sign-post to one of our 
most celebrated inns in this metropolis, which is atil. 
known by the name of the Bell Sauoagt. Tfai9 voung 
negress was instructed in the French language bv the 
the family into whose hospitable hands she felC aim wan 
afterwards, from some unaccountable whim, denominated 
Mademoiselle lk Bianc.** 



POETRY. 

THE BUCKET. 

How dear to this heart are the aceoes of my < 

When fond recollection presents them to new ! 
The orchard, the meadow, the deep tangled wild woolly 

And ev'ry loved spot which my infancy knew ; 
The wide-spreading pood, and the mill wliich stood by i^ 

The hridge, and die rock where the cataract fell; 
The cot of my father, tho dainr house m^ it. 

And e*en the mde backet which hung lA the wall! 
The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 
The moss-covered bucket, which hung in the welL 

That moss-covered vessel I hail as a treasure ; 

For often, at noon, when returned from the fieU^ 
I found it the source of an exquisite pleasure, 

The purest and sweetest that nature can yield. 
How ardent I seised it, with hands that were glowiait 

And quick to the white pebbled bottom it fell ; 
Then soon, with the emblem of truth overBowingk 

And dripping with coolmws, it rose from the wen; 
The did oekeo bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 
The moes-covered bucket, arose from the welL 

How sweet fh>m the green mossy brim to receive 1^ 

As poised on the curb it inclined to my lips ! 
Not a full blushing goblet could tempt me to leave 1^ 

Though filled with the nectar that Jupiter sips. 
And now, far removed from the loved situation, 

The tear of regret wfll intrusively swell. 
As fimcy reverts to my father's plantation. 

And sighs for the bocket which hangs m the wel« 
The old oaken backet, the iron-bound bucket, ^^ 
Tho mosB^eovorBd basket, which hangs in the wML 

Wo -^ 



THE FAWLY IftMASlilB. 



MISCELLANY. 

flow great was the joy of OHian, when he beheld the 
^ dMtant sail of h» eon ! It was Kke a cloud of light that 
liKS in the east, when the traveller » sad in a land un- 
known; and dismal night, with her ghosts, is sitting 
mnnd in shades ! We bronK^t hinu with songs, to Hel- 
na's halls. Fingal spread the feast of shells. A thou- 
sand bards raised the name of Oscar : Morven answered 
to the sound. The daughter of Toscar was there; her 
voice was like the harp^ when the distant sound comes 
in the evening, on the iioft-rustling breeze of the vale! 

O lay me, ye that see the light, near some rock of my 
hyis! jet the thick hazels be around, let the rustling oak 
be near. Green be the place of my rest ; let the soand 
•f the distant torrent be heard. Daaghter of Toscar, 
take the harp, and raise the lovely song of Selma; that 
sleep may orertake ray soul in the midst of joy ; that 
the dreams of my youth may nnum. and the days of the 
mighty Pingai. 8elma ! 1 behold thy towers, thy trees, 
thy sliadcd wall! I see the heroes of Morven; I hear 
the song of bards! Oscar lifts the sword of Cormalo; a 
thousand youths admire its studded thongs. They look 
with wonder on my son ; they mark the joy of his fa- 
ther's eyes; they long for an equal fame. And ye shall 
have your fame, O sons of streamy Morven ! My soul is 
•ften brightened iiith song ; I remember the friends of 
ny youth. But sleep descends, in the sound of the 
fiarp! pleasant dreams begin to rise ! Ye sons of the 
chase, stand far distant, nor disturb my rest. The bard 
of other times holds discourse with his fathers, the chiefs 
^ the days of old ! Sons of the chase, stand far distant ! 
4iBtuvb not the dreams of Ossian ! — Osndn. 

• Eaklt pRiNTiNo. — ^When first the Art of Printing 
WM discovered, they only made use of one side of a 
page; they had not yet found out the expedient of im- 
pressing the other. When their editions were intended 
10 be curious, they omitted to print the first letter of a 
chapter, for which they leA a blank space, that it might 
'be painted or illuminated, at the option of the pur- 
cAiaeer. Several ancient vohtmes of these early times 
have been found, where these letters are wanting, as they 
neglected to have them poiinted. 

When the Art of Printing was first established, it was 
^le glory of the learned to be correctors of the press to 
the eminent printers. Physicians, Lawyers, and Bish- 
ops themselves, occupied this department. The print- 
ore then added fircqucntly to their names those of the 
correctors of the press ; and editions were then valued 
according the the abilities of the corrector 

PATR058.-— Authors have too frequently received ill 
treatment even from those to whom they dedicated their 
works. 

Tfaeodosius Gaza had no other recompense for hav- 
hig inscribed to Sixtus the Fourth his Translatiou of 
of the book of Aristotle on the Nature of Animals, than 
the price of the binding, which this charitable father of 
the church munificently bestowed upon him. 

Theocritus fills his Idylliums with loud complaints of 
the neglect of his Patrons ; and Tasso was as little suc- 
cessful in his dedications. 

Ariotto, in presenting his Orlando Furioso to the 
Cardinal d^Este, was gratified with the bitter sarcasm 
of—*' Where the devil have you found aJl this nonsense?*' 

When the French histonan, Dupleix, whose pen was 
mdeed fertile, presented his book to the Duke d'Eper- 
non, this Mecenas, tuniins to the Pope's Nuncio, who 
was present, very coarsely exclaimed— *' Cadedis ! ce 
Monsieur a un fiuxe, enrage, il chie un llvre tous les 
hines!** 

It was Thomson, I believe, the amiable author of the 
Seasons, who, having extravagantly praised a person of 
nnk, afterwards appearing to be undeserving of any 
eulogiuMs, very properly employed his pen in a solemA 
of his error. 



Po«r Mickle, to whom wc arc Minted lor ctt 1 
fol a veision of Camocii*s Laciad, Invinf dcdieaicd tkis 
work, the continnod labor of live years, to a c er tain 
Lord, had the mortificatica lo find* by the diMOveiy of 
a friend, that he had kept it in his possession three 
weeks, before he could collect sufficient inteUectnal de» 
sire to cut open the first pages ! 

** Every man believes," writes Dr. Johnson in a letter 
to Baretti, *< that mistresses are unfaithful, and pntronc 
are capricious. But he excepts his own mistress* sad 
his own patron.'* — Ctcriosilies o/ LiUraiun, 



ITEMS OF NEWS. 



The British Mhiistry hare beca defeated in the House of Com- 
rooiw by a majority of ten, on the qnestion of the irdortion is^ die 
tax on inalt— -ihe House Totiiiic for the leductioii, thus learing G^ 
vemmcnt i* ithoot the requisite means to cairy on their operaOasL 

A bill han passed the British House of Commoos hv a iiaaiD> 
oious vote, for the emancipatioo of die Jews from civil Jisabilities. 

The revennc of Great Britain for the year endiac April Sfk, 
1833, was £46,853,000; expenditure, £5446M00. 

Don Pedro is said to have defeaied the Miguelite army, and wo 
espcctpfl shortly to appear before Lisbon. 

A dJMase called the white plague has brokim out in Enrafic. 
It in considered but a modification of the cholera. The milaensa 
is prevailing in England and Ireland. 

Avcry*8 trial has terminated, and he is aconjtted. The ezaan- 
nation of the witnesses occupied 20 days. There vrere 109 wi^ 
nesses on the part of the prosecution, and 132 on dsat of the priso- 
ner. At noon of Sunday last, die Jury, after an absence of K 
hours, returned the verdict, NOT GUILTY. 



POPE or Papa, (mher.) 



The head of the Ronoan Catholic church, and in cer- 
tain provinces, near rome, a temporal sovereign. The 
bishops of Rome affect to owe their origin to the ap- 
pointment of Peter, the apostle, who, having the keys 
of heaven given to nim, was considered as transferring 
them to these bishops as his successors : hence they 
assumed a supremacy which was admitted by all the 
Western Chnstians, but resisted by the Eastern ones, 
who, in Greece, Turkey, and Russia, have a separate 
Greek church. The vices of the clergy led, however, 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, to schisms; 
and a personal quarrel between the Pope and Henry 
VIII. led the latter to assume the title of the Head of 
the Anglican church, and recognise the principles of 
the reformers, which were adopted by many German 
princes, and the northern sovereigns. Hence the Euro* 

S;an christians are now divided into the Roman and 
astern churches, and the Reformen. who again have 
split into numerous sects, chiefly in England and Hal- 
land. The Pope retains his spiritual ascendancv 
throughout Italy, France, Austria, Spain, and Portugal, 
and four-fifths of the Irish are Catholics. 

MA.TTER. 

Whatever is extended, and capable of making re- 
sistance ', hence, because all bodies^ whether solid or 
tluid, are extended and do resist^ we conclude that they 
are made up of matter. That it is one and the same 
thing in all bodies, and that all the variety we observe 
arises from the various forms and shapes it puts on, seems 
very probable, from a general observation of nature in 
the veneration and destruction of bodies: thus, water 
rarefied by heat becomes vapour; a great oolleetionof 
which forms clouds ; these cmidensed, descend in hail 
and rain ; part of this collected on the earth eonstitntes 
rivers ; another part, mixing with the earth, enters into 
the roots of plants, and expands itself into various 
species of vegetables. In each vegetable it appears » 
one shape in the root, another in the stalk, another in 
the flowers, &c. Hence various bodies pr()ceed ; from 
the oak, houses, ships, dbc ; from hemp and flax, we 
have thread ; thence our various kinds of linen ; the« 
degenerate into rags, which wtmf from the niii 
rmom foniia oi paperi *e. 



SECTION IX. 



HISTORY. 

ft would serve to gratifj the QariosHj of the reader, 
were we to give a specimen of the Talmudic tales in this 
portion of history. Wc sometime since alluded to their 
representation of Adam. The following extracts from 
the ** Cariosities of Literature*' will give a fuller view of 
the nature of these tales. 

*' Adam's bed^ was made of the earth of Babylon, his 
head of the land of Israel, his other members of other 
parts of the world. R, Meir thought he was taken from 
the whole earth ; as it is written, *• Thine eyes did see my 
substance.* Now, it is elsewhere written, *The eyes 
of the Lord are over all the earth.' R. Aha expressly 
marks the twelve hours in which his various parts were 
formed. His stature was from one end of the world to 
the other; and it was for his transgression that the Crea- 
tor, laying his hand in anger on hiim, lessened him ; for 
before, (says R. Eleazar,) with his hand he reached the 
firmament. R. Jehuda thinks his sin was heresy ; but 
R. Isaac thinks (as my author expresses it, that 4t was 
nourishing his foreskin.' 

*^ They further inform us that he was an hermaphrodite, 
having both sexes and a double body ; the female parts 
joined at the shoulders, and back parts to the male ; 
iheir countenances turned from each other. And this 
they prove by Moses* saying, * So God created man in 
his image ; male and female created he them, and he 
etXkd their name Adam.' Adam being solitary, cut 
himself in two, (a hint this to the managers for their pan- 
tomimes*) and found hioMelf fitted for procreation. Leo 
Hebnsus thus reconciles the fable of Plato's Androgy- 
fltttf with Moses, from which he thmks it is borrowed. 
Pimto relates that Jupiter, in the first forming of man- 
kindf made them such cmdrogwin with two bodires of two 
sexes joined in the breast, which he divided for their 
pride, the navel still remaining as a wear of the wound 
then made." 

There has been not a little speculation- respecting the 
mark set upon Cain. 

^*The ridiculous conjectures upon this point have 
been almost without number. Some imagine that God 
imprest a letter on his forehead ; and others have been so 
curious in their inquiries as to pretend to tell what the 
letter was ; a letter of the word Abel, say some ; the four 
letters of Jehovah, say others ; or a letter expressing his 
repenttmce, say a thitd sort of writers. There have been 
some that imagined that Abers dog was appointed to go 
with him wherever he went, to warn people not to kill 
him; but this does not eome up to the humor of a 
mark set on Cain, and therefore other writers rather 
think his face and forehead were leprous ; others, that his 
mark was a wild aspect, and terrible rolling eyes ; others 
say that he was subject to a terrible trembling, so as to 
be scarcely able to get his food to his mouth, a notion 
taken from the LXX,who translate fugitive and vagabond, 
' stffion kap tremian^ And there are some writers that have 
improved tlus conceit by adcKng, that wherever he went, 
the earth trembled and shook round about him. But 
there is another notion of Cain's mark as good as any of 
the rest, namely, that he had a horn fixed on his forehead 
to teaoh all men to avoid him." 

'' The length of the lives of mankhid in this world was 

very remarkable. Moses numberB the yean of some of 

their lives as follows : ■ r 

Vol. L— 9 



Adam lived 890 

Seth 912 

Enos 905 

Cainan 910 

Mahalaleel 895 

Jared 902 ^ 

Enoch 365 

Methuselah 969. 

Lamech 777 

** Some persons have thought it incredible that tb 
human frame should ever have endured so great a perioA ; 
and for that reason they suppose that the years here 
mentioned are but lunar, consisting each of about thirty 
days ; but this scheme,^ under a notion of reducing tho 
antediluvan lives to our stand ar<f, is Aill of absurdities. 
The whole time of this first woHd would at this rate 
be less than 130 years. Methuselah himseir would 
have been little more than eighty years old, not so long* 
lived as many even now are. The persons above-men- 
tioned would have had cbilsren when mere infants. 
Besides, if we compute the ages of tho^s who Uved aAor 
the Flood by this way of reckoning^andwe have no reason 
from the text to alter, they will not amount to the yean 
of a man. Abraham, for instance, who is said to -iMve 
died in a good old age, an old man amd full of years, was, 
as Moses writes, 175 years old ; but according to the 
notion of lunar years, he could not be fifteen.-^The 
years, therefore, that Moses computed diese men's 
lives b5r, were solar years, of much the same length siS 
we now compute by,and there must have been some reason 
in their state and constitution, and in the tempenmeDl 
of the world they lived in. to give them that exceedio|r 
length of days which they were able to come up to. 
Their houses of clay could stand <.Mgbt or nine hundred 
years ; when, alas ! those we no%v build of the hardest 
stone or marble scarcely last so long. 

" The curiosity of the learned in all ages has been 
much employed in finding out tli<^ reasons of this lon- 
gevity. Some writers have attributed it to the simpll* 
city of their diet, and to the sobriety of their living ;-— 
both of them, indeed, excellent means to support nature, 
and to make us able to attain our utmost period, but not 
suflScient to account for so vast a difference as there is 
between our and their term of life. We have had mod- 
erate and abstemious persons in latter ages, and yet thsy 
have very rarely exceeded one hundred yean. 

<* Other writen have imagined the length of these 
men's lives to have been owing to the strength of thmr 
stamina; they think that we are made of more cormpti 
ble materials, of a nature not so strong as Uiese men 
were, and therefore cannot last so long as they did : but 
this cannot be the sole cause of their long lives— for if it 
were, why should the sons of Noah, who had all th» 
strength of an antediluvian constitution, iiill so far sboit 
of the age of their forefathen ? This and the manner 
of the decline of our lives led a very ingenious writer 
to imagine that this alteration of the length of humsto 
life was in a great measure owing to a change of the 
temperament of the world ; that the equality of the sea- 
sons and evenness of weather in the first earth were, in 
a great measure, the cause of that length of life e»» 
joyed by the inhabitants of it ; and that the vast con- 
trariety of the seasons and weather which we now have, 
It a great reason for the shortness of our dinfs." 

65 
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MINERVA. 
For the Family Magazine. 
t Mvtholocr gives a wonderful birth to this powerful 
goddess. Oiie authority states that Jupiter, through 
ffrief at the prospect of Judo's barrenness, smote bis 
Qirehead, which ailer some months swelled and throbbed 
mith strange sensations. A blow from VuIcan^s hatchet 
opened bis cranium, from which leaped a goddess full- 
pown, armed in a formidable manner. 

Miuenra wapthe tutelar deity of Athens, and her 
character is invested with much of the ideal beauty and 
Mm splendor of the Athenians. In her appearance, 
she is represented as tall and majestic, crowned with a 
head-piece of gold, and the crest of a warlike helmet. 
In one h^nd s^ grasps a standard-spear or javelin ; in 
the other she holds her gorgon-headed shield. Her 
ipbes, resembling those of a female, are still the rough 
defences of the warrior— yet the olive-wreath, the sym- 
bol of peace, may be seen on her temples. She was 
t)ie goddess both of wisdom and of war. The cock, the 
owl, and the basilisk were sacred to her, and symbolical 
9)f her attributes. She was known by the names of 
Athenn, Pallas, Parthenos, Tritonia, Ergatis, Musica, 
Glaucopis, and Pylotis. 

. Jt is supposed that the word Minerva was derived from 
^ nttfiis, (diminishing,) as her connection with the art of 
war diminished the number of men, and weakened the 
•trength of families, cities, and states. The Greeks 
oalted her Adiena, either on account of her being moth- 
odess^ having never nursed the maternal bosom, or from 
her skill in divine afliiirs, or from her wise freedom and 
independence. Liber mmo eat nisi acspiens : No one is 
Gne unless wise. She was called Pallas, most probably 
either from her exploit in killing the giant Pallas, or 
ftom the lake of that name where she was first seen by 
aran* or (Vom the peculiar manner in which she brandish- 
ed her spear, expressed by the Greek participle. She 
ynn called Parthenos on account of her virginity— -hence 
the beautiful temple erected to her worship in Athens 
was called the Parthenon. Indeed, so guarded was her 
chastity that Tiresias was said to have been deprived of 



his sight because he saw her bathing in the fountain of" 
Helicon. She was called Musica from having invented 
the P'vpc, a^d l^ecause the serpent-haired Medusa on her 
ihield, gavfe out tones, as she moved along, like the 
strings of a harp. She bore the nnme of Ergatis oa 
account of having invented various kinds of work — par- 
ticularly the art of spinning. She prided herself in her 
skill in spinning, and when she was beaten in this her 
boasted art by Arachne, a young lady of Lydia, the 
goddess tore her work, and struck her on the forehead 
with a spoke of the spinning wheel. Driven to despair, 
Arachne went out and hung herself; but Minerva, hall 
relenting, restored her again to animation, and gave her 
the form of the spider, that perpetual and eidMiUfttiess 
spinner . Says Ovid ;— 

^ Arachne thrice upon die forehead smote. 

Her great heart brooks it not : about her throat 

A rope she ties : remorseful Pallas staid 

Her falling weight — livcj wretch ! yet hang^ she said.*' 

The manner in which she obtained the Gorgon*s head 
to her shield, was briefly this: — ^Medusa, one of the 
Gorgons, a sea nymph, whose hair was living threads of 
gold, was present in the temple of Minerva, and, disre- 
gardful of the chastity of the place, received the amorona 
addresses of Neptune. Minerva immediately changed 
the golden hair that liad so tempted the sea-god, into 
bristling snakes, and decreed that those who should af- 
terwards ^aze upon Medusa, should be turned into 
stone. This Gorgon now became an object of such 
general detestation and horror, that her extermination 
was decreed by gods and men. Perseus, a prince of Ar^ 
gos, was despatched for this purpose, being aided by 
Mercury with a scimetar and the wings from his heeliy 
by Minerva with a shield polished like a mirror, and by 
Pluto with a helmet that rendered him invisible. Thus 
equipped, Perseus found Medusa in Spain, placed be- 
fore the mirror-shield, and while she was gazing in it at 
her own features, he cut off her head. Perseus presented 
the head to Minerva, who placed it on her shield, where 
it still retained the power of turning the beholder faulo 
stone. 

There was a singular performance in honor of Mi- 
nerva which was exhibited on the banks of the lake 
Triton by companies of virgins, before assembled multi^ 
tudea of the inhabitants of the adjacent territories. 
These virgins were armed with clubs and stones, and, on 
a signal being given, fell furiously upon each other. 
She who was first killed, was not esteemed a virgiiw- 
her body was thrown into the lake in disgrace ; but the 
one who received the most and the deepest wounds, and 
and yet fought the longest, was borne home in a tn-^ 
umpfaal chariot, amidst songs and acclamations. 

When Cecrops, the founder of Athens, was about 
building that city, which should rule the worid through 
long ages by the power of its wisdom, eloquence, and 
genius, no less than by the power of its arms, Neptune 
and Minerva had a sharp contention about what name to 
bestow upon it. It was decreed by the gods that the one 
who should bestow the most useful gift on the citixeiie, 
was to have the honor of giving the city a name. Nep- 
tune gave a horse as his gift,bttt the wiser Minerva caused 
an olive tree to spring out of the earthy and having the 
preference, she gave her own name, Athena, to the capi- 
tal of Attica, 

It was here in this proud seat of ancient art and 
literature and eloquence and philosophy, that the wor- 
ship of this deity was attended with the most imposing 
pomp and circumstance. The Parthenon was a faultlese 
specimen of architecture. It braved the storms of eent«« 
ries, and has shown its peerless ruins to modem eyes. 
Within this temple there was a statue of Minerva, from 
the chisel of the immortal Phidias, thirty nine feet in 
height, formed of ivory and gold. The entire temple 
wtti filled with groups of statuary, representing not only 
the modes of her worship, but the forms, features, cus- 
toms, &c. of the Greeks in the height of the glory of 
that polished city. 

The Panathens ww a great religioiit iWthral celebra- 



led in lioao# of Miiimrva ia th« city ot Athens in the 
month of June* The principal inhsibitaQts throughout 
Atticn crowded to Athens with numerous victims for the 
sacrifices^ Gsmes, horse-races, and wrestling matches 
■miised the croird, while iho songs were but the re- 
hearsals of mij^ty deeds, and the wise achievraents of 
the great Athenian people. An olive wreath crowned 
the victor at these games. 

The whole scene was concluded by an imposing pro-* 
cession to the sublime Parthenon, and a sacrifice. 
First in the long and solemn march were seen old men 
of venerable forms with branches of the olive in their 
hands — next came the firm warriors of middle age, 
glittering in their polished armor, and after them the 
youth of both sexes under twenty years of age, the boys 
m plain garments, the girls dressed with simplicity, 
carrying as their ofiering baskets of cakes and flowers. 
Foreigners were not considered equal in dignity to the 
native Athenians, yet they were seen in these pro- 
cessions carrying folding seats for the girls of the honor- 
able Athenian families to sit on, and umbrellas to shade 
them from the sun. Musicians of every grade, and those 
who sang the immortal strains of Homer in a loud reci- 
tative, made the air resound with their harmony. When 
the whole had reached the temple, a magnificent sacrifice 
ended the solemnity, and the crowd dispersed to their 
various scenes of mirth and festivity. 

Minerva was graceful, but of a severe aspect. She 
owned little submission to any power in earth or heaven. 
She hurled the thunderbolts of Jupiter, and roamed al- 
most unquestioned through the Empyrean, as welt as 
through the visible creation. She is sometimes repre- 
sented as wearing the Gorgon's head on her breast-plate 
rather than her shield. 

' She was the high personification of ancient wisdom. 
Bom from the brain or intellect, she was an equal arbiter 
m the concerns of gods or men. F 
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For the Family Magazino. 
LANGUAGE. 
Tbeile was ever a sharp controversy between the 
Egyptian and certain of the Phoenician nations respect- 
ing their comparative antiquity, each claiming the hon- 
or which was supposed to bclon<; to the primeval nation 
and language of the world. When some philosophers 
broached the opinion, that an infant child, taken from 
Its mother's breast, and brought up without hearing the 
sound of the human voice, would, when it had reached 
ihe age of speaking, speak the primeval or earliest lan- 
guage, it was immediately tested by Psammatichus, 
King of Egypt. He committed two children, taken 
soon after their birth, to a shepherd, to be brought up 
on goat*s milk, to be kept in solitude, and never to hear 
the shepherd's voice, or that of any human being. At 
the end of two years, Ihe shepherd, when he visited 
them, was surprised to see them both reach out their 
hands to him as if they wished something, and give ut- 
terance to the syllable, &ec, hu. This was so often re- 
peated that he made report to the king, who, having 
referred the word to learned men. was chagrined to 
learn that the word bee meant bread in the Phrygian 
language, thus casting a doubt upon the boasted lan- 
guage of Egypt m regard to its being the mother lan- 
guage of mankind. 

As this circumstance cannot be received by scientific 
men or accurate philologists as evidence in the case, we 
proceed to gather np the suffrages of antiquity in favor 
of the Hebrew language. 

Jerome, one of the ancient christian fathers, says, in 
his CamtMnt. in Soph. e. 3. fol 100, A. that the He- 
brew tongue is the mother of all languages-^at least of 
the oriental ones. The celebrated Albert Schultens, 
from his vast researches in oriental literature, brings 
back the report that the primeval language was the 
Hebrew ; although he classes the Chaldean, the Syriac. 
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and the Arabic aa sister dialects. The Targnms of 
Rabbins Jonathan and Onkelos call the Hebrew the 
holy tongue that tras created at the beginning. Th^ 
claim of the Armenians living around the mountains of 
Ararat, that theirs was the primeval language because 
Noah landed from his voyage over the deluge ocean in 
their territories, is ill founded, as there were no Arme- 
nians then living there to learn Noah*s language, and 
Ihey offer ne direct proof that Noah or any of his family 
remained and multiplied in the immediate vicinity of thai 
wild and stupendous mountain-chain. 

The names of the first men upon earth, or those ad- 
mitted to be the first by the common concurrence of 
history, written or traditional, are Hebrew names, and 
could not have belonged to the other oriental languages* 
because each name had a meaning distinct from its arbi- 
trary one, as the name of a person simply, which waa 
peculiar to the Hebrew language. 

It is true that the Syrian language was of great anti- 
quity. We find it used at the ceremony of ratifying a 
covenant between Laban the Syrian and Jacob 3ie 
Hebrew, as related Gen. xxxi. 46. 47. — Laban called the 
heap of stones by a Syrian name, and Jacob called the 
heap by a Hebrew name, being both of the same mean- 
ing. Yet the evidence of antiquity preponderates in 
favor of the earlier origin of the Hebrew language. If 
is susceptible of historical proof, that the present He 
brew letters had their names before Cadmus was bom, 
and 1450 years before the birth of Christ. 

As we have seen that pictorial language in the com- 
mon course of human improvement precedes written or 
alphabetical language, we may derive an argument 
from this circumstance in favor of the primitive and 
unborrowed character of the Hebrew letters. It is 
ascertained that the name of every letter in the Hebrew 
Alphabet has a meaning distinct from its alphabetical 
one, and that the figure of the letter resembles the tMitkg 
originally expressed by the name. Thus for instaneev 
the word Akph^ the name of the first letter in tbt Mm* 
brew Alphabet, means an or, and the figure of the 
letter resembles the outline of the head, horns, aniL 
shoulders of that animal : the name of the second, Be^ 
means a house — the shape of the letter showing tlM- 
foundation, one side, and the flat roof of the Hebrew 
buildings : Gimel means a Camel, with a resemblanee id 
the shape of the letter, &c.<— and so on throughout the 
alphabet. 

There is one remarkable circumstance in this coilnee* 
tion which proves the antiquity of the square Hebrew 
letters : the letter Vau is shaped like a hook, and the* 
term Vau means hook in the Hebrew. In the writings 
of Moses, Exodus xxxvii : 10, the hooks of the taberna- 
cle are called vous— -proving that that letter at least, 9% 
so early a date, resembled a hook. 

Although the Jewish Rabbles have many confident 
assertions in their writings and traditions, that the He« 
brew language was spoken and written before the fleed, 
yet phioiologists would rather find more disinteresledl 
testimony. They ascribe the art of writing to Adam t 
the Talmnds speak of the first book of Adam,-— and 
likewise mention a book composed by AbeJ, the son ol 
Adam, as well as the prophecy of Enoch, which la 
quoted by the evangelic writer, Jnde. 

Alexander the Great, while engaged in the conquesl 
of the world, wrote from India to his renowned pre^ 
ceptor Aristotle in the following words :— 
** When I came to such a place in India, the natives toM 
me that they had with them the sepulchre of an aneieot 
king that ruled over all the worid, whose naine waa 
Cotfum, the son of Enos, who, foreseeing that God would 
bring a flood upon the earth, wrote his prophecy of it 
on tables of stone, and they are here ;*-the writing is 
Hebrew writing.^ 

Philo, the Jewish historian, as auofed by Jerome ki 
his commentary on DtnieL regarded the Hebraw and 
Chaldatc aa one language— as their alphabets weit the 
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In our next paper we shall speak of the •• wrilten 
inouAtains/* those eldest of books, that have borne 
the language of man deeply ensravcd in their marble 
rocks iu the viciuit/ of Mount Sinai, and throughout 
Ambia. These specimens of the earliest literature of 
t^ie yonng world are as woodcrful as thmy are icde- 



srractfbte. The gnawing toeth of tSrae Cbat cbrrodee 
the massive pyramid cannot deface the living rock. 
These marble leaves will no doubt be legible at that 
period when a firm government shall rettrun the desart 
robber, and make it safe for the traveller to pore at hit 
leisure over these rocky volomee of okleD time. F 



THE BOIUNG SPRINGS OF ICELAND. 




View oftkt Great Gefwer. 



The boiling springs of Icelaod are among the most 
sublime as well as beautiful objects of nature. They 
have been well described by several travellers : by the 
lielp of whose accounts wo propose now to give a general 
idea of these magnillceat objects. 

The principal of these springs are situated in the 
sc^ath-westem division of the island, about thirty-six 
miles from the celebrated volcano. Mount Hecla^ and 
about twehre m'des from the village ot ShalholL The 
steam arising trom them during their emptions, has 
been seen at the distance of sixteen miles. The springs 
mostly ri!« in a plain, near the base of a low range of hills. 
Many break out from the eides of the hills, and some 
very near their summits. Above a hundred of tliem are 
eontained within a circle of two miles. 

Three or four of the principal of tiiese springs arc 
distinguished by the name of Gtyur^ which Is said to 
be the old Scautllnavian name for a fountain. The two 
which are most remarkable have been called the Great 
Gejfsrr, and the Sew Gci/ser. 

On apf)roacbiiig the Gmjt (kji/ser^ when in a quiet 
state, it presents the appearance of a ]ar£;e circular 
mound, from the middle of %vhicli h quantity of steam 
ts seen to rise. On imcending tjic side of this nioimd, 
there appears a spacious basiu, partly filled with hot 
water, as clear as f*rystal, and moved by a gentle 
bubbling. In the centre of the basin there i:^ a round 
ptpe or i^mnel about eighty feet deep« aud eight or ten 
feet in diameter, but widenin*; near the top, and opening 
very gradually into thi* basin, which is about 150 feet 
round ; and, when full, the water it contains is about 
four feet deep. The iuMde of it exhibits a whitish 
surface, consisting of a flinty crust, which has been 
.mnilcred smooth by the constant action of the boiling 
wafer. The mound consists entirely of matter dejx)sitcd 
from the water, which is always (lowing over the edges 
of it. On leaving the mound, the hot water passes 
through a turfy soil, and, by acting on the peat, mosses, 
and other regetable matters, conrerts them into stone, 
and aflbrds beautiful specimens of petrifaction. 

The eruptions take place at very irregular inten'als. 
Tltev are anneunced by loud explosions in the bowels 



of th(^ earth, like reports of cannon, which shake the 
ground, and warn the visitor to remove from the spot. 
The water at the same time begins to boil more and 
more violently ; and at last, the contents of the basin 
are suddenly projected into the air; successive jets 
follow irregularly, till a magniiicent column of water 
ascends to a great height, surrounded by immense 
volumes of steam, which in a great measure hide the 
colunm of water from the view. The scene at this 
period of the eruption is indescribably grand. The 
whole surrounding atmosphere is filled with volumes 
of steam rolling over each other as they ascend, and 
through which, columns of water, shivering into toam, 
are seen spreading in all directions. Much of the 
water is lost in vapour ; but the greatest part falls to tli^ 
ground in heavy showers of spray. As the jets rise out 
of the basin, the water reflects the most beaafiful 
colours; — sometimes the purest and most briniant blur*. 
at others, a bright sea-green : but in the further ascent, 
all distinction of colour is lost, and the jcts^ broken 
into a thousand parts, appear as white as snow. Sonit 
of them are forced upwards perpendicularly, but inanv 
are thrown out in beautiful cunes. The eruption thus 
continues, changing its form at evcty instant, till th* 
force which drives it from beneath is exhausted. Th*- 
water then subsides through the pipe, and disappears, 
but immediately rises again, and fdls the basiu to tlu* 
extent already mentioned; and in this state il retiiaiivi 
till the next eruption. 

At n short distance from the Great Gtj/srr is fJitiiated 
the New Geyser^ also called, from its continual noi<e» 
the Roaritifc Geyser, By the natives it is t'alled Strockn, 
a word which literally means 'a churn.* The eruption* 
of this spring differ little from those of the Great Geyser^ 
except in their smaller «ize. 

Dr. Henderson states the singular circumstance, thar 
by throwing a quantity of large stones into the pipe o( 
Strockn^ he'could at any time bring on an eruption iri 
a few minutes ; and that tlie fragments of stone, as wrh 
as the boiling water, were thrown in that case to a much 
greater height than usual. 

It remains to uotice the liraple and ingenious wa> 1 j 
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ftlcli Mn. fiTFLt, in his ^Prindplf^ 0/ Gi&lo^yt* 
accounts fur ih^-'^iu gniuij opcrutiotm of naciire* He 
«%plalii.^ U by the fuUowiag ligurc. 





Mr- L^'cU ?iditpts i)je general ^ad highly probnbfc siippo- 



ait Ion of a tleep cavnrn of irat^r and steam. Siapposo fr aler 
fiom the isurj'iiice of the earth t^ penetrate inti> this cavity , 
beuedth, rcprcMcuted <ic the lettem A D by the ci^icka 
or reoi^s F F ; whilpi iit ihc same litnc, fttcnuif ;)l un 
f>xlremely hi^^h teaiperature, rUcjt upwards through tlii^ 
cracks C C \ — wiicu ihi» Meam rencheji the coliJ water 
in the cavity, a portion uf U u Qt ftri<t comkiiseU into 
water, while it gra<iualW rajse* the tem|H^rature of ihf 
water already ii* the cavity j tiH at last the lower part of 
I he envjty \% fjjled with boitini; wiiter, aiid the up]M;r 
part with steam tinder high pri^^surc* h^ the prek^ure 
ot~ the Mteani increaiicsi ioi e^cp^u^ivi.^ force hccorrie.ii 
greater smd greater, and at ler^j^th it fojceH the boding 
\Yatcr up Ihi? liisr-urc or pipe E H, und ^ cowsiikn-uhU^ 
quantity xnn% over tiie ntti of tht* bnsin* Whni th^" 
pressure 011 ihe steam iu the upprr pnrt of the cavity A, 
vs thus dimiuii>hcd, it exparidii \x\\ all the watr?r D. i* 
♦Iriveu to E, the bottotJi of ihr pipe. Whets liiijt 
happens, the steam ni^iheii up with grciit vclucih , ^% uti 
die opeiitu^ of the valve of a steam boihr* If the pipe 
be choked up artificially with stoJir^ (a* wii^ <iune by 
Dr. IJenderBoii^} a ^re;u inereasc of heat tiiu^t take 
pliiec, for it is preveoted fmtn escaping in fiienm; m* 
thai the >vaier ix inade to boil up in 11 U*^- tniQUtes, aiiil 
this bHn^Fi on an erupitOD.^SafMrJay Mug- 
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SOLAR SYSTEM. 

rpi^rKn^^cts.^ S«n, A OrhU of Mercury, B Veoiw^C Eorih, D Mura, E Vcata. F JtiiMh G Palla*, HCen,^. I Jupiter K Satufn 
LUt»miP, Mpart of ehcCf>raci*a Orbii.l ^ ^' 

The nu timber of planets at present tnotm, k ffcfei* ,• 
they have particubr Dames and aigns, which de«jguat*» 
them in ati ahndgr-d form* 



I part of the C<>rnci'a Orbii.] 

T|he revohiiioo^of the planet!^ nnrt came t«j roil nd the SUD 
»^tiriite» what b called '^Thc Sobir SyBtem/* 
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Their names are, Mereury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, 
Setum, Hersehel or Uranus, Ceres, Pailas, Juno, 
%nd Vesta. The first fire may be seen with the naked 
ere ; these have been known from the remotest times. 
Ijranus, discovered more recently, can be perceived 
by the naked eye only under the most lavoureble 
circumstances; the other four cannot be seen at all, 
except by the aid of the telescope ; hence, they are 
sometimes called Ulescopie planets.* 
The Copemican or Newtonian Philosophy, which alone 
can solve the various phenomena of Nature, places 
the planet Mercury nearest the Sun^ — then Venus^ the 
Rarth^ MarSf Jupiter, Saturn, &c. ; and beyond them 
the firmament ot the fixed stars, which are supposed to 
r»e Suns, and centres of other systems. The path in 
which these planets move is called their orbit; and 
astronomers have made it evident that each of the above 
named planets has its respective orbit, and stated revo- 
lution. AH these are opaque ; and, like the Moon, they 
borrow their light entirely from the Sun, as is evident 
irom their appearing, when viewed through the telescope, 
with all the various phases and changes of the Moon. 

Mercury and Venus, because they move within the 
orbh of the Earth, are called inferior or interior planets ; 

* Tlie planet Uranus was discovered by Dr. Heracbel, on du 
ISUi of March. 1781; Ceres by Piazzi, June 1, 18 il ; Pailas bv 
Oib^ March 28, 1802: Juno by Harding, Sept 1, 180C : Vesu 
by Olbers. Blarch 29, lifr. ^ — 6 r . , 



and because Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, &e. move in larger 
orbits than the Earth, they arc called superior or exterior 
planets. 

The Earth is attended by one, Jupiter by four, Satnm 
by seven, and Uranus by six Moons, which also receive 
tiie name of Satellites. These Satelites or Moons are 
called secondary, as the former nre called primary planets. 

Whilst the planets perform their periodical revolutions 
round the Sun, by which the course of their year is 
regulated, they turn round their own axes, and so they 
obtain the alternate succession of day and night. 

Our Earth or Globe, which seems so vast to ns, is 
nearly a thousand times smaller th^ Jupiter, which 
appears to the naked eye little more than a shining atom. 
Around the Earth, lo a certain height, is a rare transpa- 
rent and elastic substance called the Air or Atmosphere, 
in which we live and move, but without it, should die. 

Mercury, Saturn, and the planet Hersehel, are com- 
paratively but little known ; the first, because it is too 
near the Sun ; the last two, because they are so remote 
from it. 

Every thing in the Universe is systematical; all is 
combination, affinity, and connexion. From the relations 
which exist beween all parts of the World, and by 
which they conspire to one general end, results the 
harmony of the world. The immutable relations which 
unite all the worlds to one another, constitute the har- 
mony of the Universe ! — Guide to Knowledge 




THE GIANT BOY. 



Mr. Thomas Day was the reputed father of the dwarf 
family, and exhibited himself as small enough for a great 
wonder, as he was. He was also proprietor of the show; 
and said he was thirty-five years of age, and only thirty- 
five inches high. He fittiniily descanted on the living 
])erBonages in whom he had a vested interest. There 
was a boy six y»;ars old, only twenty-seven inches hi^h. 
The Wild Indian whs a civil-looking man pf coloi'. The 
Giant Boy,'W\\\\vLtn Wilkinson Whitehead, was fourteen 
years of age on the 26th of March last, stood five feet 
two inches high, measured five feet round the body, 
twenty-seven inches across the 4bottldera» twenty inches 



round the arm, twenty-four inches round the calf, thirty- 
one inches round the thigh, and weighed twenty-two 
stone. His father and mother were ** travelling mar- 
chants*' of Manchester ; he was bom at Glasgow durine 
one of their joumies, and was as fine a youth as I ever 
saw, handsomely formed, of fair complexion, an intelli- 
gent countenance, active in motion, and of sensible 
speech. He was lightly dressed in plaid to show hb 
limbs, with a bonnet of the same. The artist with me 
sketched his appearance exactly as we saw him, and as 
the present engraving now represents liim : It is a good 
likeness of his featurw as well 4Hiof hksfafm^^-^Efen 
Day Book. ^ 
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tainly do place can be imagined more fitted for those 
priests of the. oak and tlie mountain, who rtdsed tbei^' 
altars upon "every high hill, and under evci^ green tree,** 
than Buckstone. ' And pcAaps there is nothinz aboard 
in conceiving that they employed this natural aJtur, like 
many others which tradition assigns to the ssme pnr» 
pose, in the performance of their cruel rites. AH such 
inquiries, however, mnst at last only end in speculation ; 
harmless it maybe and amusing, but leading to no^^Sitll* 
factory result. — Saturday Magazine, 



BUCKSTONE. 

Among the many natural curiosities of our country, 
the admiration of the scientific, ;is well as of the ordinary 
observer, has long been excited by those huge single 
masses of rock which, resting on a compaiatively small 
pirot, and exactly balanced there, still stand as steadily 
as though the narrow part were uppermost, and the 
whole body were firmly lodged on its base. Such are 
the celebrated Boulder Stone of the North, and the Lo- 
gao Rock of Cornwall. The wood-cut at the head of 
Siis article represents with great accuracy the character 
of another called Buckstone, on the borders of Glou- 
cestershire and Monmouthshire. 

Buckstone is by no means the largest of its kind ; 
though in some respects, perhaps, it repays more than 
any other the visit of the tourist. Independently of its 
extraordinary form and position, the situation in which 
it is placed gives it a very strong additional interest. 
Removed only a few ynnJs from the summit of a high 
sugar-loaf hill, commanding one of the most varied and 
beautiful landscapes of which this country can boast, it 
is itself seen in some directions at a very great distance, 
conspicuous above the copscwood, which emhosomd it 
oo every side ; and inviting us to examine only its own 
extraordinary character, it presents to us a view which 
would otherwise probably have escaped our notice alto- 
gether. This view would of itself amply repay us for 
the time required to make the excursion from any of 
the neighbouring places. 

Ii is composed of a substance calh^d millstone-grity— 
a plum-pudding stone, consistins; chieHy of sand and 
quartz pebbles, familiarly known in the neighbourhood 
by the name of J;)ckstooes. Its circumference at the 
top is above fifty-three feet, while its iiase is less than 
eleven feet in girth. Its perpendicular height from the 
extremity of the projecting point to th^ level of the cen- 
tre of the base is nearly fourteen feet. The whole mass 
rests on the middle of a square even table of stone, cor- 
responding in extent very nearly with the extremity of 
the rock itself, and composed of the :fame material. But 
what makes the balance in this rock still more wonder- 
ful is, that this lars^e square smooth insulated stone, 
which serves for its bed, far from being horizontal. Is an 
inclined plane, sloping at an angle of almost twenty -five 
degrees ; consequently, many bodies that might be bal- 
anced on a level ground, must of necessity roll down this 
leaning stone; yet this huge rock has kept its place for 
ages. 

Geologists probably will almost unanimously agree, 
that the hand of man never interfered in either placing 
this rock on its present site, or in hewing it into its 
present form, — that it is the work of nature only. The 
imagination of the tourist indeed has often regarded it 
as the work of art, and pronounced it to be nothing less 
than a Dmidical altar; and fancy may discern in an ad- 
joining stone the solid basin to receive the blood of the 
VKtim, or to cleanse the hands of the sacrificer. Cer- 



POETRY. 

THE TWO HOMES. 

Skest thou my home? *Ti8 where yon lyoods ars wavfaf. 

In their dark richness, to tlie sunny oir ; 
Where yon blue stream, a thousand flower-bonks laviBg^ 

Leads down the hill a vein of light — *tis there. 

*Mid these green hounts how many a ppring lies gleaming^ 
Fringed with die violet, colored by tne skies ! — 

My boyhood's haunts, through days of summer, dreaming, 
U;nder young leaves that shook with melodies. 

My home — the spirit of its love is breathing 

In 9very wind that plays across mv track ; 
From its white walls, the very tendrils, wrea!thing, 

iSeem, witli sof\ links, to draw the wanderer back. 

There am I loved ! There prayed for ! There ay mothsr 

Sits by the hearth with meekly thoughtful eye ! 
There mv young niHters watch to greet their brother— 

Soon their glad footsteps down Uie path would fly. 
Tlicre, in sweet strains of kindred music blending. 

All the home voices meet at day's decline ; 
One are those tones, as from one heart ascendin^^— 

There laughs my home — Sad stranger, where m thins t 
Ask tbou of mine ? In solemn peace 'tis lying. 

Par o'er tlie deserts and the tombs away ; 
'Tis where I, too, am loved with love untiying, 

And fond hearts woit my step. But where are they T 

Ask where the earth's departed have their dwelling, 
Ask of the clouds, the stars, the trackless air; 

I know it not, yet trust the whisper telling 
My lonely heart, that love uncnanged is there. 

And what is home ? and where bat with the Ilvin|^T 
Happy thou art, and so canst ^oze on thine : 

Mv spirit feels, but in its weary rovinfTt 
That witli the dead — where'er tliey be — is mine. 

Go to thv home, rejoicing son and brother; 

Bear in frcsih gladness to the household scene : 
For uip. too, watch the sister and the mother, 

1 will beliiBve— 4>ut dark seas roll between. AnoimiOOt. 
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T^HE DKSTfitJCTioN OF BooKs. — It IS remarkable that 
conquerors, in the moment of victory, or in the iinspariiig 
devastation of their mge, have not been satisfied with de- 
stroying TTien, but have even carried their vengeance to 
books. 

Tlie Romans burnt the books of the Jews, of the 
Christians, and the Philoftophers ; the Jews burnt the 
books of the Christians and Pagans ; and the Christians 
burnt the books of the Pagans and the Jews. 

The greater part of the books of Origen and other 
Heretics, were continually burnt by the Orthodox party. 

Cardinal Ximenes, at the tyiiins of Grenada, con- 
demned to the flames five thoui!?f:r^d Alcorans. 

The Puritans burnt everything they found which bore 
the vestige of Popish origin. We have on record many 
curious accounts of their holy depredations, of theiT 
maiming images, and erasing pictures. Cromwell 
zealously set fire to the library at Oxford, which was the 
mopt curious in Europe. 

The most violent persecution which ever the Re* 
public of Letters has undergone, was that of the Caliph 
Omar. After having it proclaimed throughout the king- 
dom, that the Alcoran contained every thing which was 
useful to believe and to know, be caused to be gathered 
together whatever books could be found in his #ide 
realms, and distributed them to the owners of the baths, 
to be used in heating their stoves; and it is said that they 
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af^ployed no other materials for tfaii porpoee duriog a 
penod of six months ! 

At the death of the learned Peiresc, a chamber in his 
house filled with letters from the most eminent scholars 
qf the age, was discovered. Such was the dispositon of 
his niece, who inherited his estates, that, although re- 
peatedly entreated to permit them to be published, she 
preferred employing them for other purposes ; and it was 
her singular pleasure to regale herself occasionally with 
Imming those learned epistles, to save the expense of 
firing ! 

Even the civilization of the eighteenth century could 
Dot preserve from the savage and destructive fury of a 
disorderly mob, in the most polished city of Europe, the 
valuable papers of the Earl of Mansfield, which were 
madly consigned to the flames during the disgraceful 
Tiots of June, 1780. — Curiosities of Literature, 

Preface. — A preface being the porch or the entrance 
to a book, should be perfectly beautiful. It is the ele- 
gance of a porch which announces the splendour of an 
edifice. I have observed, that ordinary readers skip 
over these little elaborate compositions. Our fair la- 
dies consider them as so many pages lost, which might 
better be employed in the addition of a picturesque 
seene, >or a tcuder letter to their novels. For my part, I 
always gather amusement from a preface, be it awkward- 
ly or skilfully written ; for dulness, or impel tinence, 
may raise a laugh for a page or two, though they become 
insufferable throughout a whole volume. — /6. 

Fire Low. — In addressing the multitude, we must 
remember to follow the advice that Cromwell gave his 
soldiers, '* Jir« low,'* This is the great art of Methodists, 
'*yh» est ab hoste doctri,** If our eloquence be directed 
above the heads of our hearers, we shall do no exe- 
cution. By pointing our arguments foir, we stand a 
ohance of hitting their hearts as well as the'ur heads. In 
addressing angels, we could hardly raise our eloquence 
too high: but we must remember that men are not angels. 
Would we warm them by eloquence, unlike Mahomet^s 
mountain, it must come down to them, since they can- 
not raise themselves to it. It must come home to their 
wants and their wishes, to their hopes and their fears, to 
their families and their firesides. The moon gives a far 
grenter light than all the fixed stars put together, although 
she is much smaller than any of them ; the reason is, 
that the stars are superior and remote, but the moon is 
mferior and contiguous^-^Lacon* 

•The mob is a monster with the hands of Briareus, but 
tkie head of Polyphemus, — strong to execute, but blind 
Co perceive.— /o. 

EXPLANATION OF WORDS, PHRASES &«. 
Actus, mr ivvito factus, iton est ueus actus. — 
Lat. • (Law Alaxim.) ^' An act done against my will, is 
not my act." That is, an act which a person is com- 
pelled to perform is not properly his own, being against 
his own choice. 

Actus von facit rkum, nisi mens est rea. — Lat. 
(Law Maxim.) **Tbe act €loes not make a man guilty, 
unless the mind be also guilty.*' For example, if a man 
kill another unintentionally, he is not guilty of murder. 
A cuspiDE CORONA. "A crowu from the spear." 
Honor achieved by the sword. 

Ad calamitatem quilibet rumor valet. — Lat. 
** Any rumor is sufficient against misfortune," That is, 
when a man is unfortunate, it is an easy matter to ruin 
him. 

Ad captandum vulous. — ♦*To ensnare the vulgar.** 
As when a dernagogue performs an act calculated to 
please the multitude, without regard to its merits. 
Ad DELiqDiuM ANiMi. — Lat. " Even to fainting.** 
A Dko kt kege. — "From God and the king." 
Actum ne aoas. Lat. from Terence. Do not la- 
bour at what is already finished. 



MoRMONisK AffD THE 811A&1.-P0X.— There hmvlBg 
been several cases of small pox in the village of James 
town, Chantauque county, a committee of citisens wa9 
appointed to take measures to prevent its spreading. Im 
their report, the committee state that their efforts to pre- 
vent the spread of the diaease have been hindered by a 
sect calling themselves Mormonites, who profess to be- 
lieve that the disorder will not attack them, neither would 
they spread it, although they might come in contact with 
others not protected, even if the small-pox matter cover- 
ed them. Notwithstanding their belief, one of the Mor- 
mons had been seized with the disease, and it was feared 
that this sect would be the means of scattering the in- 
fection through the county. — Rochester N. F. I>aily 

Advertiser* 

THE PRESIDENTS TOl^R. 

The President of the United States reached this city on 
Wednesday aAemoon last, on his tour to the East. An 
immense concourse of citizens .issembled to witness 
his arrival. It was probably the largest collection ever 
known in the city. We should suppose it amounted to 
a hundred thousand. At the time we prepare this article 
for the press, which is Thursday forenoon, we are unable 
to say that he has lelt, because he is still here; but we 
understand he is to leave on Saturday, the day on which 
this No. of our pape r is dated. 

BOOKBINOINQ. 

The process of binding the books, or putting the 
sheets together into the form of books. The bookbinder 
receives the sheets which compose a book immediate/y 
from the printer, and after having folded them in rAe 
order of the signatures, or letters at the bottom of the 
page, they are first beaten with a hammer on a stonc^ 
to make them lie close and smooth ; after which they 
are put into a press, and sewed with bands, or strips of 
leather fastened at certain distances, which, being all 
glued together verv firmly, form the back of the book, 
to which the pasteboards are attached by means of the 
bands, so as to form the sides. In all this process ot 
fixing on the sides, much art and nicety is reqaired in 
rounding the back, and keeping the whole firmh fixed 
in the press. After this the book is put into tie cut- 
ting press between two boards, one lying even with the 
press for the knife to run upon, the other above for the 
knife to run against. In this manner the leaves and 
boards are cut to form an even edge. The next opera- 
tion is the sprinkling of the leaves, which is done by 
means of a brush dipped in vennillion and sap men. 
The covers of leather, Ac. being first moistened, are 
cut to the size of the book, smeared with paste, and 
then stretched successively over the back and the two 
sides, after having taken off* the four angles, and in- 
dented and platted the cover at the head band. When 
thus far finished, the book is covered and bound between 
two bands and set to dry. It is afterwards washed with 
paste and water, and then Sprinkled with a brush, unless 
it is to be marbled, which is done by making spots with 
vitriol. The book is then glazed with the white of an 
egg, and, lastly, polished with a hot iron. The letters 
and ornaments are made with gilding tools, or brass 
cylinders, rolled along by a handle : to apply the gold, 
the leather is glazed witn a liquor made of the white 
of eggs, diluted with water, and when nearly dry the 
gold is laid on. Such is the process when a book is 
fully bound ; but books may sometimes be only sewed 
and have a paper cover, when they are said to be sewed ; 
sometimes the boards are covered with paper only, when 
ihey are said to be in boards ; and sometimes they have 
a leather covering on the back, extending a small way 
over each side, i^en they are said to be half bound. 



BOOM. 

A sea term for a long pole to extend the bottoms of 

particular sails, as the gib-boom, studding-sail-boom. 

The boom of a harbour, a strong iron chain thrown 

across a harbour to prevent the entrance of an enemy. 



SECTION X. 



NATURAL HISTORY. 

For once, vre defer the coDtiDnation of cur history 
till another number, having been unable to lay our hands 
on certain books containing matter essential to that por- 
tion of history on which we are at present treating. For 
a similar reason, has our correspondent '* F.'* deferred 
his continuation of the subject of language. We trust 
that both subjects will be resumed next week. As a 
substitute in the present number, we copy largely from 
Good*s Book of Nature in relation to that portion of 
Natural History on which we are at present engaged, 

riz. the human race. 

• 

**Both the orang and pongo, which of all the monkey 
tribes make the nearest approach to the structure of the 
human skeleton, have three vertebne fewer than man. 
They have a peculiar membranous pouch connected 
wHh the larynx or organ of the voice, which belongs to 
no division of man whatever, white or black. The 
larynx itself is, in consequence of this, so peculiarly 
constructed as to render it less capable even of articulate 
toundsthan that of almost every other kind ofqoudmped: 
and, lastly, they have no proper feet ; for what are so 
called are, in reality, as directly hands as the terminal 
»i^an9 of the arms : the great toe in man, and that 
which chiefly enables him to walk in an erect position, be- 
ing a perfect thumb in the orang>otang. Whence this 
animal is naturally formed for climbing : and its natural 
position in walking, and the position which it always 
assumes excepting when under discipline, is that of all- 
. fours; the body being snpiiorted on fonr hands, instead 
of on four feet as in quadfrupeds. And it is owing to 
this wide and essential dlfierenee, as, indeed, we had 
oecasioo to observe in our last study, that M. Cuvicr, 
and orher zoologists of the present day, have thought it 
expedient to invent a new name by which the monkey 
and mancaueo tribes may be distingaished from all the 
rest, and, instead of qvadrupkds, have called them 
QVADRUirAKA, or QUADRUMANUALs; by which they arc 
at the same time equally distinguished from every tribe 
of the human race, which are uniformly, and alone, 

mMANUAX.* 

" The influence which climatk principally produces 
on the animal frame, is on xh0 color of the skin and on 
the extent of the stature. All the deepest colors we are 
acquainted with are those of hot climates ; and all the 
lightest those of cold ones. In our own country we per- 
ceive daily, that an exposure to the rays of the sun turns 
the skin from its natural whiteness to a deep brown or 
tan; and that a seclusion from the sun keeps it fair and 
unfreckled. In like manner the tree-frog (rana arborea) 
while living in the shade is of a light yellow, but of a 
dark green when he is obliged to shift from the shade 
into sunshine. So the nereis lacustria^ though whitish 
under the darkness of a projecting bank, is red when 
exposed to the sun's rays. And that the larves of most 
insects that burrow in the cavities of the earth, of plants, 
or of animals, are white from the same cause, is clear, 
since, bemg confined under glasses that adtuit the influ- 
ence of solar light, they exchange their whiteness for a 
brownish hue. 

" The same remark will apply to plants as well as to 
animals ; and hence nothing more is necessary to bleach 
or whiten them, than to exclude them from the light of 
Vou I.— 10 



day. Hence the birds, beasts, flowers, and even flsbe» 
of the equatorial regions are uniformly brighter oi deefK 
er tinctured in their spots, their feathers, their petals, 
and their scales, than we find them in any other part of 
the world. And hence, one reason at least for the deep 
jet which, for the most part, prevails among mankina 
under the equator; the dark brown and copper-colom 
found under the tropics ; and the olive, shifting through 
every intermediate shade to the fair and sanguine conn 
plcxlon, as we proceed from the tropic of Cancer north-* 
wards. Hence, too, the reason why the Asiatic and 
African women, confined to the walls of their seraglios^ 
are as white as Europeans; why Moorish children of bvtli 
sexes, are, at first, equally fair, and why the fairpcss Qe»* 
tinues among the girls, but is soon lost among the l^yvt 

** As we approach the |K»le», on the contn^ry, we fliii 
every thing progressively whiten; bears, foxes, hares, 
falcons, crows, and blackbinls, all assume the same com^ 
mon livery; while many of them change their color with 
the change of the season itself. For the same reason* 
as also because they have a thinner mucous web, the 
Abyssinians are less deep in color than the negro racet 
for though their geographical climate is nearly the same, 
their physical climate dift'ers essentially : the country 
stands much higher, and its temperature far lower. 

'* The immediate matttcr of color, as I had occasion te 
observe more fully in a preceding lecture, is tlic mucona 
pigment which forms the middle layer of the geneni 
integument of the skin; and upon this the snn, in hot 
chmates, appears to act in a twofold manner; first by th* 
direct affinity of its colorific rays with the oxygen of the 
animal surface, in consequence of which the oxygen is 
detached and flics off, and the carbon and hydrogeu 
being set at liberty, form a more or less perfect charcoal 
according to the nature of their union ; and next, by the 
indirect influence which its calorific rays, like manir 
other stimulants, produce upon the liver, by exciting it 
to a secretion of more abundant bile, and of a deeper 
hue. I have formerly remarked that this second ofc 
colounng layer of the general integument of the skin, 
differs (as indeed all the layers of the skin do) in its thick- 
ness, not only in different kinds of animals, but very fre- 
quently in different species, varieties, and even indi- 
viduals. Thus in our own country we find it more 
abundant in some persons than in others ; and wherever 
it is most abundant, we find the complexion also of a 
darker and coarser and greasier ap^iearancc, upon a coio* 
mon exposure to the solar light and heat; and we ftnii 
also, that the hair is almost.uniformly influenced by such 
increase of colour, and is proportionally coarser ami 
darker. 

** It is of some consequence to attend to this observa 
tion, for it may serve to explain a phyRioloeical fact that 
has hithei^o been supposed of diflicult elucidation. 

•* A certain degree of heat, thouph less than that of the 
tropics, appears favourable to increase of stature; audi 
have already observed, that the tallest tribes we are ae- 
quainted with are situated at the back of th« Cape of 
Good Hope. On the contrary, the most diminutive we 
are acquainted with are those that inhabit the coldest re- 
gions or the highest mountains in the world : such are 
the Laplanders and Nova Zemblians in Europe, the 
Samoieds, Ostiacs, and Tungooaes in Asia, and the 
Greenlanders and Fsquimnux in America. Such, too, 
are the Kimns of Madagasmr, if the account of iheee 
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pii^roy people may be depended upon, whose native 
region is stated to be the central and highest tracts of 
the island, forming, according to Comraerson, an eleva- 
tion of not less than sixteen or eighteen hundred fatbouis 
Mbove the level of the sea. 

♦* A multitude of distinct tribes have of late years been 
discovered in the interior of Africa, in the midst of the 
black tribes, exhibiting nothing more than a red or cop- 
per hue, with lank black hair. And, in like manner, 
around the banks of the lower Orinoco, in Mexico, 
where the climate is much hotter, there are many clans 
of a much lighter hue than those around the banks of the 
Kio Negro, where it is much cooler; and M. Humboldt 
has hence ventured to assert, that we have here a full 
proof that climate produces no efl'ect upon the colour of 
the skin. Such an assertion, however, is far too hasty ; 
for he should first have shown that the tliickness of the 
mucous web or colouring material is equally abundant 
ki all these instances. For if it he more abundant (as it 
probably is) in the tribes that are swarthiest, we have 
reason to expect that a swarthier colour will be found 
where there is an equal or even a less exposure to solar 
light and heat ; and we well know that the hair will vary 
in proportion.* 

**The eflects of diffkrrnt kinds of food upon the 
animal system arc as extensive and as wonderful as those 
of ditferent climates. The fineness and coarseness of 
Ae wool or hair, the firmness and flavour of the flesh, 
•nd in some degree the colour of the skio and extent of 
the stature, are all influenced by the nature of the diet. 
Oils and spirits produce a peculiar excitement of the 
lifer, and like the calorific rays of the sun, usually be- 
come the means of throwing an overcharge of bile into 
the circulation. Hence the sallow and olive hue of 
many who unduly addict themselves to vinous potations, 
and who at the same time make use of but little exercise. 
And hence also the dark and dingy colour of the pigmy 
people inhabiting high northern latitudes, to whom we 
have just adverted, and whose usual diet consists of fish 
and other oils, often rancid and oflensive. I'hough it 
must be admitted that this colour is in most instances 
aided by the duuds of smoke in which they sit constant- 
ly involved in their wretched cabins, and the filth and 
gre;uie with which they often besmear their skins. And 
hence, also, one cause of their diminutive stature ; the 
food tliey feed on being unassiniilatiug anti innutritive. 
iSwine and all other animals fed on madder-root, or that 
«f gallium verum^ or yellow-ladies-bed-straw, have the 
hones themselves tinged of a deep red, or yellow: and M. 
lluber, of Lausimne, wlio has of late years made so many 
valuable discoveries in the natural habits of the honey- 
bee, has proved himself able, by a diflerence in the food 
alone, as indeed Debraw had done before him,f to con- 
vert what is commonly, but improperly, called a neuter 
ioto a queen bee. 

" It would be superfluons to dwell on the changes of 
body and perceptive powers produced in the animal sys- 
tem by a DIFFKRKyCK IN THE MANNKRS AND CUSTOMS. 

We ha e the most striking proofs of this ettect in all the 
domcsti;; animals by wh'ch we are surrounded. Com- 
pare the wild horse with the disciplined ; the bison with 
the ox, which last is usually regarded as the bison in a 
state of lameness; and the Siberian argali with the sheep 
which is said to have sprung from it. Compare the 
modern KoinauH with the ancient; the low cunning and 
servile temper of too many of the Greek tribes of the pre- 
sent day, that still bend to and kiss the Ottoman rod, with 
(he noble coura^re and patriotic enthusiasm of their fore- 
fathers, who drove back the tyrant of Persia and his 
million of men across the Hellespont, and dashed to 
pieces tlie proud bridge with which he boasted of having 
copqjered the bilk)ws. 

' * 1 1 is in reality from long and deeply rooted habit alone, 
thhC the black, red, and olive colour of the Ethiopian, 

* Hefi Eflwii Pulitiqiic 0ur lo NooTelle Ei*paffne, par Alssaodre 
-"- UuHilwJih, &LV, |). 84, 85, 4to. Paris, 1808, 1800, 
- Phil. Tnuia. for 1777, p. 15. 



American, and Mogul is continued in the fatnre lineage 
for so many generations after their removal into other 
parts of the world ; and that nothing will, in general, re- 
store the akin to its original fairness but a long succca- 
jsioD orintsrmixtures with the European variety. It is a 
singular circumstance, that the black colour appears to 
form a less permanent habit than the red or olive ; or, ia 
other words, the colour chiefly produced by the action 
of the sun's colorific rays, than that produced by its calo- 
rific rays: for the children of olive and copper-coloured 
parents exhibit the parental hue from the moment of 
birth ; but in those of blacks it is usually six, eight, or 
ten months before the black pigment is fully secreted. 
We also sometimes find this not secreted at all, whence 
the anomaly of white negroes; and sometimes only in 
interrupted lines or patches, whence the anomaly of 
spotted negroes ; and we have seen a few rare cases of 
negroes in America who, in consequence of ver)' severe 
illness, have had the whole of the black pigment absorb- 
ed and carried ofl*, and a white pigment diflused in its 
stead. In other words, we have instances of a black man 
being suddenly bleached into a white man. These in- 
stances are indeed of rare occurrence : but they are suf- 
ficient to show the absurdity of the argument for a plu- 
rality of human stocks or species, from a mere difiTerence 
in the colour of the skin ; an argument thus proved to be 
altogether superficial, and which we may gravely assert 
to be not more than skin-deep. 

** It is in consequence of this power in the system, of 
secreting a dark-coloured pigment under particular cir- 
cumstances, that we not unfrequently see the skin of a 
very fair woman, when in a state of pregnancy, changed 
to a deep tawny, and almost to a black ; and it is hence 
that the black pigment of the eye is perpetually main- 
tained and replenished.* 

»* Dr. Wells gave a paper to the Royal Society, which 
was read April 1, 1813, containing an account of a woman 
(Harriet Tresh) * whose left shoulder, arm, and hand are 
as black as the blackest African's, while all the rest of tha 
skin is very white. She is a native of Sussex, and the 
cause she assigns is, that her mother set her foot u]ion a 
lobster during her pregnancy.' So that we have not 
only instances of blacks being suddenly bleached, but of 
whites being made more or less black. In like manner, 
confined binls sometimes become wholly black, and are 
said to become so occasionally in the course of a single 
night. So the male kestrel, from being barred on the 
tail feathers, becomes wholly ash-coloured except %t the 
end ; and the heron, gull, and others, whose tail is white 
when matured, are for the first years mottled. 

**But it is probable that a very great part of the more 
striking distinctions we have noticed, and almost all the 
subordinate variations occasionally to be met with, are 
the result of a mosbid and hereditart affection. 
The vast influence which this recondite but active cause 
possesses over both the body and the mind, is known in 
some degree to every one from facts that are daily pre- 
senting themselves to us. We see gout, consumption, 
scrofula, leprosy, propagated on various occasions, and 
madness and fatuity and hypochondriacal aflfections as 
frequently. Hence the unhappy race of Albinoes, and 
whole pedigress of white negroes; hence the pigmv 
stature oi some families, and the gigantic size of othera.** 

With the foregoing extracts, we conclude for the pre- 
sent week on this subject. We have more matter of a 
similar nature on hand, all calculated to show, in a most 
striking manner, the ignorance and folly of those who 
assert, that the diflerent classes of mankind cannot be of 
one origin, and who, strangely enough, at the same time 
contend, that there is no radical difference between man 
and other animals. They are facts that, we presume, 

will be to those individuals both new and astounding 

new from their ignorance, and astounding from the blow 
which those facts will give to their speculations. 



* Camper's Lect. on Comp. Aumu ia regard to die art of Draw- 
ing. 
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VENUS. 
For the Family Magazine. 
This goddess, the personification of love, was fabled 
to have sprung from the foam of the sea at her birth, 
and, instead of a cradle, slie was laid in a shell, like a 
pearl, and gently wafted by Zephyrus to the shores of 
the island of Cythera. The Greeks called her Aphro- 
dite, from Aphros, (foam.) and also Anadyomene. When 
she stepped on shore, the flowers sprung up under her 
feet wherever she trod. She was committed for her 
education to the Horse, or hours. 

Venus is represented as a woman of beautiful form, in 
slight and graceful apparel, and bound with a girdle or 
cestus, to which surprising charms and qualities wer« 
ascribed. Her chariot was of carved and gilded ivory, 
drawn by swans, doves, or swallows, agreeably to her 
pleasure. Cupids and Graces surrounded her; and 
often is seen following her the adored Adonis, the dearest 
of her earthly lovers. She is sometimes painted, in 
allusion to her birth, like a young virgin with a green 
veil, drawn through the glittering foam and yielding 
waves of the sea in a shell chariot, her head crowned 
with roses, and a silver mirror in her hand. 

After her ascension to the celestial regions, and the 
tierce contests among the gods in regard to her had sub- 
sided, she was given in marriage to Vulcan— yet she was 
any thing but a crown of honor to her husband. Beautf 
indeed she was, but she was frailty too. 

Ancient Mythology recognized as many as three or 
four Venuses — two of them, however, were the most 
prominent — and it is even questionable whether these 
two might rot have been the expressions of the varying 
qualities of the only true Venus. Of these two, the 
elder was called Venus Urania, or the heavenly Venus ; 
the other was very earthly and licentious in every quali- 
fication of mind and body. 

The names by which Venus was known among the 
Grecians and Romans were numerous. She was called 
Cytherea from her birth place. ^ ShewascalledHetaira, 
(Latin Arnica,) by the Athenians, bemuse she joined 
lovers together. She was called Armata (armed) on ac- 
count of a victory gained by Spartan women. She was 
called by the Roman women Barbata, (bearded,) because 



that when a disease had caused their hair to fall ofT, they 
prayed to Venus, who caused this omaraent, so dear to 
wonien of all nations, to grow again. With hearts full of 
gratitude, they made an image of Venus with pleniy of 
hair, a comb in her haxi4> and threw in sratuitously a 
fine bushy beard, which would not now be considered 
very ornamental to a lady. She was called Ridens, 
(laughing or laughter-loving,) from tlfe rosy smiles that 
ever played upon her countenance. Beside these, she 
had many names derived from the places where she was 
chiefly worshipped — Cypnis, Paphos, Erycina, Idalia, 
from whence are derived the names of the Cyprian, the 
Paphian, the Erycinian, and the Idalian Venus. She 
had other names descriptive of her qualities — Verti- 
cordia, (heart-changing,) Melanis, (concealed,) Marina^ 
(ocean-bom,) Apaturia, (the deceiver.) 

The companions of Venus, the two cupids, Eros and 
Anteros, and the Graces, are represented by most writers 
as the children of VenuSt by one deity or another. She 
had not long been a denizen of the upper world, before 
her love of intrigue and amours became a scandal even 
for the heathen heaven. She was publicly exposed with 
Mars, taken in an iron net. She was represented as 
never having any children bv her husband Vulcan-^such 
favors being reserved for 3iars, Bacchus, Mercury, and 
others. One of the most pathetic of her loves was that 
of Adonis. He was a beautiful youth, the son of Ciny- 
ras, the king of Cyprus. While he was hunting the 
wild boar, he was gored by its tusks and killed. Alarmed 
by his dying calls for her aid, Venus flew to his rescue ; 
a thorn entered her foot, and the blood which flowed 
thence fell upon the white rose, and changed it to its 
present lovely red. She bewailed him with the deepest 
excesses of a woman*s sorrow, changed his blood, which 
stained the ground, into the flower Anemone, and ob- 
tained of Jupiter the boon that he should return annu- 
ally from the pale realms of death, that she might enjoy 
his company. This gave rise to that wide-spread oriental 
idolatry of weeping for Thammuz, or Daphnis, or 
Adonis, on certain days in each year. Virgins would go 
into the wilderness, shriek, beat their breasts, and pluck 
their hair for his death, and then indulge in transports of 
joy on account of his restoration. 

Venus was represented to have great power over the 
sea. Mariners invoked her aid, and, when saved from 
furious storms, paid their votive oflerings upon her 
altars. She was the patroness of every pleasure, and it 
would be a happy circumstance could we except the 
word licentiousness. But we much fear that her magni- 
ficent temples in Paphos, Idalia, and Rome, were the 
shrines of unholy and unchaste passions. 

As proof of the sorrow which love sometimes inflicts 
upon mankind, the decision of Paris is adduced. The 
goddess of Discord, Iris ^r Eris, rolled a golden apple, 
inscribed to the fairest^ into the court of heaven. There 
was an immediate contention among the goddesses, as 
each one claimed the merits of the inscription. Jupiter 
himself could not quell the strife, and Paris was chosen 
umpire. He decided in favor of Venus, and received 
Helen, the most beautiful woman in the world, as his 
recompense. Through her, a world of woes came upon 
his people,. and blotted the city of Troy and the Trojan 
people from the map of the world. 

The myrtle was sacred to Venus, because she hid her- 
self behind this shrub when she stepped ashore on the 
island of Cythera. Her most celebrated children were 
Cupid, Anteros, Hymen, Hermaphrodite, and iEneas* 
the founder of the Roman nation. 

The Greeks represented Venus as the highest ideal of 
female beauty and love. Praxiteles was the first bold 
sculptor who ventured to carve a naked Venus. The 
indecency was loudly disapproved, but the surpassing 
beauty of the performance was an apology. Among 
painters, Titian excelled in depicting the figure of this 
goddess. 

The celebrated statue, called the Venus de Medici, 
which has attracted the attention of the world, was founil 
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in a m?3a of niiDS in. the villa Hadriana at Tivoli near 
RoniA. and was carried to Florence in the year 1695. 
The casts of this statue irhich we have in this country, 
are said to be but base and miserable attempts at imita- 
tion. 
There is a singular custom which is said to have ex- 



isted at Rome among aged raatron*: they woald carry 
their mirrors to the temple of Venus and liang them ap, 
saying, " Time has robbed me of my beauty ; I only soe 
in this mirror that I am no longer young ; I will beistovr 
it upon her whose beauty never faides, and whose yoocb 
is immortal." F. 



ASTRONOMY. 




APFEARAWCE OF THE HEAVENS. 



The above enaravmjj: represents the heavens, in 
which the Solar System is considered as forming part ; 
and in order to contemplate a spectacle so grand, lot us 
imagine oiirselvps upon some hi^^h elevation, in an open 
country, where the viow is unintrrrupted on every side. 
The be-st time for this purpose is upon the setting of the 
sun, when the western sky is faintly illnniinnffvl: at 
which time, wf» sliall sc* this lirVt fafJe away by degrees, 
the darkness increase, night come on, and the sky will 
appear a vast dome studded with u multitude of brilliant 
points. These are the stars, which the too stront; light 
of the sun has prevented us from perceiving during the 
lay. The disposition of these stars seems to be immu- 
ble ; which is essentially the same now as it was in 
periods the most remote. The different clusters are such 
in their conrtgurations as the ancients described them 
when thoy grouped them together under the name of 
constellations, and, to assist the memory, associated 
them with the figures of men, animrds, &^. Hut 
these stars, while they preserve the same order, are 
carried round the heavens as by a common motion. 
Those towards the west decline more and more, and dis- 
apjK^ar when the sun sets; while others, presenting them- 
selves in the east, seem to come from beneath the horizon. 
Rising to different heights in the heavens, they descend 
again, and set in their turn, like those which preceded 
them. But if, in our latitude, we place ourselves in such 
a manner as to have the east on our right, and the west 
on our left, we shall see, in that part of the heaven 
which IS before us, and which we call north, some 
(roups of stars which seem set; such, for example, is the 



remarkable collection* called the ** Great Bear.'' This 
constellation, and the greater part of those which are 
found in that part of the heavens, disappear only when 
their light is lost in that of the sun. They may be seen 
(hiring the whole of the night, and followed ihroucih ih" 
lowest part of iheir course, for they never descend to the 
liofizon. If ob8er\ed at difl'erent times of the night, they 
will be found to have their positions in the heavens re- 
versed, the natural eft'ect of the rotary movement, which 
they have in common with all the other stars; and the 
centre, about which they move, is a point of the heavens 
situated directly uonh. 

The light that appears in the east at the approach of 
day, soon becomes strong enough to eclipse the slar« 
which have just risen in that direction ; the west is no%»- 
\n darkness, and the scene is the reverse of thai which 
happens at the beginning of the night. The light con- 
tinuing to increase, the stars grow fainter and fainter till 
they at length disappear, and day sheds its brightness 
upon every object. The sun now presents itself, is seen 
in the east like the stars ; it ascends and passes through 
the heavens, declines to the west,* and disappears in the 
part opposite to that in which it rose ; when all die phe- 
nomena of night are repeated in the manner just de- 
scribed. 

By examining the heavens for a number of nights suc- 
cessively, we observe certain stars change their place? 
with regard to <^(hers ^^fKissing from one constellation.. 



* Tills it the common langudfr^ maile urn of in astronomv, biA 
the Bun*B appearing to ris* and set is cniiFod by the revoluUon of 
the earth on its axis, once in evcrv twrntv-four hours. 



THE TAMlX'WJiaMjmK. 

Omj psM towards aobthcr; wUch. for a ftw dayt^ is 
scarcely perceptible. Bat these^onil changes at ieogth 
become apparent, and the stert in which they take place 
are transferred to different parts of the heavens, on which 



•coooot they aroealled ffloMls* or w ands r in g staciv to 
distinguish them from tnose which preserve the samo 
relative situation, and which are called fixed stars. 

Guide toKfiouUdge. 



DRUID'S ALTAR, ISLAND MAGEE. 




Ow an eminence near the north-east extremi^ of 
Island Magee, County of Antrim, there still remains one 
Of those monuments of the olden time, which antiqua- 
ries have distinguished by the name of Druid's altars. 
According to some authors, the religious rites of our 
Pagan ancestors were performed on hills or mountains, 
while others assert they worshipped only in woods 
or groves on the plains. In illustration of those asser- 
f ions, we can assure the reader that we have seen those 
objects in all those sitnations — on the mountain and in 
the dale, on the hill and in the wood, on the rock and in 
the plain. There are other antiquarians, however, who 
deny that those extraordinary remains were altars, and 
consider them rather as ancient tombs ; and perhaps they 
were intended for both purposes, for among many ancient 
nations, thenr earliest altars were the monuments of the 
dead. 

The altar now under consideration consists of six 
hurge stones, standing upright, and formmg two rows, 
about two feet asunder, and extending east and west. 
Four of the stones are on the north side, and two on the 
south, each stone being fully three feet above ground. 
On these rests a large flat slab, upwards of six feet in 
length, pretty smooth on both sides, and nearly two feet 
thick. The breadth is unequal, its west end being near 
six feet, but sloping to the east to about half that breadth. 
At present,this slab rests only on two stones en the north 
side, and one on the south; the others seem as if they 
■ hnd crept into the earth, to avoid bearine up this cnor- 
moui load. From several large stoneslying about, and 



seen in the adjoining fences. It is alleged that this alttt 
was formerly encompassed by a circle of stones. 

In ploughing in the field in which this altar stands, in 
1817, a spiral instrument of pure gold 11 inches in 




length was discovered ; and a few years after, several de- 
tached parts of a gold collar, or jror^tiotf, were dug up 
near the altar. In March, 1824, several spiral eoldeu 
ornaments of the above form, supposed to be arralets, ^r 
bracelets for the arms, were found in a rich soil or mould ; 
the largest weighed 526 grains, a lesser one 188 grains. 
They were turned up by the plough, about three or four 
feet from the altar— one of them was of a different struc- 
ture from the other, and appeared as if two plates were 
applied to each other. 

In the back ground of this view, is seen the peninsuta 
of Curran, near the extremity of whicn stand some ruins 
of the ancient Castle of Olderfleet, about one mile fro|n 
the town of Lame. It was on this peninsula that Lotd 
Edward Bruce landed with 6,000 men, on the 25th 3Tay, 
1315, being invited over by O'iVetl, and other Irish 
chieftains, to become king of Ireland. — DiMin Pem^y 
JoumaL 
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EDDYSTONE LIGHTHOUSE IN A STORM. 

There is scarcely one of our readers, probably, who 
baa not heard of the Eddystone Lighthouse. It is erect- 
ed on one of the rocks of that name, which lie in the 
English Channel about fourteen miles S. S. W. from 
Plymouth. The nearest land to the Eddystone rocks is 
the point to the west of Plymouth called the Ram Head, 
from which they arc about ten miles almost directly 
couth. As these rocks (called the Eddystone, in all pro- 
bability, from the whirl or eddy which is occasioned by 
the waters striking against them) were not very much 
elevated above the sea at any time, and at high water 
were quite covered by it, they formed a most dangerous 
obstacle to navigation, and several vessels were every 

,«eason lost upon them. It was therefore very desirable 
that the spot should, if possible, be pointed out by a 
warning light. But the same circumstances which made 
the Eddystone rocks so formidable to the mariner, ren- 
dered^lhe attempt to erect a lighthouse upon them a pe- 
cuhirly difficult enterprize. The task, however, was at 
last undertaken by a Mr. Henry Winstanley, of Little- 
bury, in Essex, a gentleman of some property, and not a 
regularly-bred engineer or architect, but only a person 
with a natural turn for mechanical invention, and fond of 
atnnsing himself with ingenious exi>eriment6. He began 

, to erect his lighthouse on the Eddystone rocks in 1696, 
and it was finished about four years afler. From the best 

, information which can be obtained, it appears to have 
been a polygonal (or many cornered) building of stone, 
and. when it had received its last additions, of about a 
hundred feet in height. Still the sea in stormy weather 
ascended far above this elevation. On the 26tn Novem- 
ber, 1703, the architect was in the lighthouse superin- 
tending some repairs, when there came on the most ter- 
rible tempest which was ever known in England. Next 
morning not a vestige of the building was to be seen. It 
had been swept into the deep, as was a|lerwards found, 
IVom the foundation, not a stone, or beam, or iron-bar 
remaining on the rock. 

Soon after, the Winchelsea, homeward-bound from 
Vii^inia, was lost on the rocks, when the greater part of 
her crew perished. An Act of Parliament was then pas- 
ted for the bnildiiif of a new lighthouse, on a lease 



granted to aCafilaiil Lovet, or LevaBi. iur ninefyHnaiie 
yeara. It so tarned eut^that oa this occasion again the 
person employed to erect the stmcture was not a builder 
by profession. The individual whom Lovet made choice 
of for this purpose was a Mr. John Rudyerd, a silk-mcr- 
cer on Ludgato-hill, whose recommendation appears to 
have been merely his general sagacity, and perhape 
some genius which he was supposed to possess for me- 
chanics. 

This building, notwithstanding some severe sturms 
which it encountered, particularly one on the 2(>th of 
September, 1744, stood till the 2nd December, 1755. 
About two o'clock on that morning, one of the three men 
who had the charge of it having gone up to snuff thp 
candles in the lantern, found the place full of smoke, 
from the midst of which, as soon as he opened the door, 
a flame burst forth. A spark from some of the twenty- 
four candles, which were kept constantly burning, had 
probably ignited the wood-work, or the flakes of soot 
hanging from the roof. The man instantly alarmed his 
companions ; but being in bed and asleep, it was some 
time before they arrived to his assistance. In the mean 
time he did his utmost to eflcct the extinction of the 
fire, by heaving water up to it (it was burning four yards 
above him) from a tub full which always stood in the 
place. The other two, when they came, brought up 
more water from below, but as they had to go down and 
return a height of seventy feet for this purpose, their 
endeavours were of little avail. At last a quantity of the 
lead on the roof having melted, came down in a torrent 
upon the head and shoulders of the man who remained 
above. He was an old man of ninety-four, of the name 
of Henry Hall, but still full of strength and actiriry. 
This accident, together with the rapid increase of the 
fire, notwithstanding their most desperate exertions, ex- 
tinguished their last hopes, and making scarcely any 
further efforts to arrest the progress of the destroying 
element, they descended before it from room to room, 
till they came to the lowest floor. Driven from this also, 
they then sought refuge in a hole or cave on the eastern 
side of the rock, it being fortunately by this time low 
water. Meanwhile the conflagration had been observed 
by some fishermen, who immediately returned to shore 
and gave information. Boats of course were immediately 
sent out. They arrived at the lighthouse about ten 
o'clock, and with the utmost difficulty a landing was ef- 
fected, and the three men, who were by this time almost 
in a state of stupefaction, were dragged through the 
water into one of the boats. One of them, a^s soon as he 
was brought on shore, as if struck with some panic, took 
flight, and was never more heard of. As for old Hall, 
he was immediately placed under medical care ; but al- 
though he took his food tolerably well, and seemed for 
some time likely to recover, he always persisted in saying 
that the doctoi-s would never bring him round, uuless 
thev could remove from his stomach the lead which he 
mamtained had run down his throat when it fell upon 
him from the roof of the lantern. Nobody could believe 
that this notion was any thing more than an imagina- 
tion of the old man ; but on the twelfth day after the fire, 
having been suddenly seized with cold sweats and spasma, 
he expired ; and when his body was opened, there was 
actually found in his stomach, to the coat of which it 
had partly adhered, a flat oval piece of lead of the 
weight of seven ounces five drachms. An account of 
this extraordinary case is to be found in the 49th volume 
of the Philosophical Transactions. 

As there was still more than half a century of their 
lease unexpired, the proprietors, who by this time had 
become numerous, felt that it was not their interest to 
lose a moment in setting about the re-building of the 
lighthouse. One of them, a Mr. Watson, in wlfiom the 
oUiers placed much confidence, made application to 
Lord Macclesfield, the President of the Royal Society, 
to recommend to them the person whom he considered 
most fit to be engaged. His lordship immediately 
named and most stroiigly recoqumedeU Mr, Smeatoo, 
who had recently lel^ the business of mathematical in 
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tfram^rif liiijKer, ni^fctoh h^ Mdpfnrti»NI for some ywiiij 
in London, and taken Up that of a civil engineer, far 
which bis genius admimbly fitted him. Once mor^, 
therefore, the Eddystone Lighthonfre was desttned to 
have a self-edticatea architect for its bnilder. 

On the ]2th of June, 1757, the first stone was 
laid. From this period the work proceeded with 
great rapidity. Oo the 26th of August, 1759, all the 
stonework was completed. On the 9ih of October fo)- 
lowmg, the building was finished in every part ; and on 
the 16th of the same, the saving light was again streami- 
ing from its summit over the waves. Thus the whole 
undertaking was accomplished witbin a iipace of little 
more than three years. 

Smeaton^s Lighthouse has stood ever since, and 
promises yet to stand many centuries. It is, as has 
been mentioned, of stone, and is a round building, gra- 
dually decreasing in circumference from the base up to 
a certain height, like the trunk of an oak, from which the 
architect states that he took the idea of it. Among 
many other tempests which it has endured unshaken, 
was one of extraordinary fury, which occurred in the 
beginning of the year 1762. One individual, Smeaton 
tells us, who was fond of predicting its fate, declared 
on that occasion, that if it still stood, it would stand till 
the day of judgment. On the morning aAer the storm 
bad spent its chief fury, many anxious observers point- 
ed their glasses to the spot where they scarcely expect- 
ed ever again to discern it, and a feeling almost of won- 
der mixed itself with the joy, and thankfulness, and 
pride of the architect's friends, as they with difficulty 
descried its form through the still dark and troubled air. 
It was uninjured, even to a pane of glass in the lantern. 
In a letter from Plymouth upon this occasion, the writer 
says, ** It is now my most steady belief, as well as every 
body's her9, that its inhabitants are rather more secure 
ID a storm, under the united force of wind and water, 
than we are in our bouses from the former only.** 
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JTEBIMY GORDON. 

All eichiDg of the eccentric indiridua], from whence 
tbo pveMDt eograring is taken, wai tnutilittad by a 



respectable **Canlah,***for fcsei^ion in the Every Day 
Book, with the few particulars ensuing 

James Gordon was once a respectable solicitor ill 
Cambridge, till **love and liquor" 

** Rnbb'd him of that wbicb once enriched lim, 
And made hiin poor iodocd!" 

He is well known to many resident awd non-residen 
sons of alma mattr, as a declamatttcr^ and for ready wi 
and repartee which few can equal. One or two instan 
oes may somewhat depict him. 

Gordon meeting a gentleman in the streets of Cam 
bridge who had received the honor of knighthood. Jem 
my approached him, and looking him full in the lace 
exclaimed, 

" The king, b> merely loving sword on. 
Could make a knight ot* Jemmy Go^on.' 

At a late assize at Cambridge, a man named Filgriir* 
was convicted of horse stealing, and sentenced to trans 
portntion. Gordon seeing the prosecutor in the street 
loudly vociferated to him, ** Yon, sir, have done wha 
the Pope of Rome cannot do ; you have put a stop 
to PilgrinCa Progress /" 

Gordon was met one day by a person of rather in 
different character, who pitied Jemmy*s forlorn condi 
tion, (he being without shoes and stockings,) and f aid 
** Gordon, if you will call at my house, I will give yot; 
a pair of shoes.*' Jemmy, assuming a contemptuous 
air, replied, " No, sir ! excuse me ; I would not stand in 
your shoes for all the world !" 

Some months ago. Jemmy had the misfortune to fall 
from a hay loft, wherein he had retired forthenight, 
and broke his thigh ; since when he has repoBtd in a 
workhouse. No man^s life is more calculated 



" To adorn a moral, and to point a mle." 



N. 



These brief memoranda suffice to memorialize a p^ 
culiar individuaK James Gordon at one time potses- 
ed " fame, wealth, and honours:" now— his ♦•fame'* 
is a hapless notoriety; all the ♦* wealth'* that remains 
to him is a form that might have been less careless; 
his honour is ** air — thin air ;" ♦* his gibes, his. jests, 
his dashes of merriment, that were ivont to set the table 
in a roar," no longer enliven the plenteous banqufll :— • 

** Daserted in his utmost need 
By men his former bounty fed." 

the bitter morsel for his life's support is parish dele. 
** The gayest of the gay" is forgotten in his age— ia the 
darkness of life, when reflection on what iflot, camnoc 
better what is. Brilliant circles of acquaintance sparkle 
with frivolity, but friendship has no place withaa them. 
The pmdenoe of sensoality is selfishness. 



EXPJ^NATIONS OF WoRDS AND PhRASES. 
AdEO in TENERId CONSUESCERE MULTUM EST. LaT. 

Virgil*— ^*8d important is it to be accustomed in our 
tender years. "T-Such are the advantages of an early 
education. 

Aj> bundem. Lat.— '* To the same." — ^In passing 
from one university or law society to another, it is 
said that he was admitted ad eundem groJtim, to the 
same rank which he held in the association or corpo- 
ration of which he was previously a member. 

Ad riHEH. Lat^— ^To the end,"— Or thaooncln- 
sion. 

AdHUC S17B JUDICX LIS EST. Lst. — **Tbe CODtSSt 

is still before the judge."— The affair is not yet deci* 
ded. 

Adieu la roiTiraE, adieu LA^Bounqmc. French 
Proverb.— *'Fare well the carriage and farewell the shap.** 
—The afl&ur is all over. 

Ad iNyiaiTUM. Lat.— **To infinity." — And Urns 
the calculaiiaa proceeds ad infimtuaL 
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POETRY- 

SUMBfER'S^COMINO. 

BT CHARLXS XOWAROf. 

8ummer*ii coming, 
O'er die long imprisoned earth. 
Hues of Paradise are peeping, 
Where the red hudii late were sleeping ; 
Young birds feel their feathered birth ; 
Honey bees are softly humming, 
*Suiumcr*s coming, sumnw;r*s coming.** 

Summer's coming, 

On the lazy pacing clouds. 

Swallows, in the Aoft air sailin|^. 

Twitter to the light wind's wailing ; 

Butterflies forsake their shrouds ; 

Tardy bcctleH thus are booming, 

** Summer's coming, summer's coming.** 

Summer's coming. 

Where tlie ocean heaves its head. 

Sunny snakr<«, from broad savannahs. 

Seek the lily'd oi)ening banners. 

Rising from the river's bed ; 

K^rtli and sky say, through the ele«ming, 

'^ Summer's coming, summer's coming." 



From tho Talisman. 
SONG. 

When the firmament quivers with daylight's young beam, 
And the woodlands, awaking, burst into a hymn, 

And the glow of the sky blazes back from the streamr— 
How the bright ones of heaven in the brightness grow dim 

O! tis sad, in that moment of glory and song, 
To see, while the hill-tops are waiting the sun. 

The glittering hoftt, that krnt watch all night long 
O'er Love and o'er Slumoer, go out one by one ;— 

TiU the circle of ctlicr, deep, rosy and vast, 
Scarce gliraroerp with one of tlic train that were there ; 

And their leader, the dn y-star, tho brightest and last, 
Twinkles faintly, and' fades in that desert of air. 

*!%«« Oblivion, from midst of whoso sliadow we came, 
Steak o'er us again when life's nnoment is gone ; 

AflKithe crowd of bright mames in the heaven of fame, 
Grpwpale and are quenched as the years hasten on. 

Let them fade— but we'll prav that the age in whose flight, 
Of onrselves and our friends the remembrance shall die, 
. M nr riio o*«r the world, with tho gladness and light 
Of the dawn that cflfuces the s!ars from tlie sky. 



'^ Son of AlpiD, strike the string;. Is there aught of 
Joy ID the harp ? Pour it then on the soul of Oasian : It 
i« folded in mist. I hear thee, O bard ! in my night. 
B«t cease the lightly trembling sound. The joy of 
grief belongs to Ossian, amidst his dark brown years. 

** Green thorn of the hill of ghosts, that shakcst thy 
head to nightly winds ! I hear no sound in thee ; is there 
so spirit's windy skirt now rustling in thy leaves ! Often 
are the steps of the dead in the dark-eddying blasts; 
when the moon, a dun shield, from the east, is rolled 
along the sky. 

•♦UHin, Carril, and Ryno, voices of the days of old! 
Let me hear yon while yet it is dark, to please and 
awake my soul. I hear you not, ye sons of song ; in 
what hall of the clouds is your rest! Do you touch the 
shadowy harp, robed with morning mist, where the 
ntsding stm eomes forth from his gro';n-headed wares."-* 
Onion, 



• Amsc^oTE.— A hungi7 Jew pnying particular atten> 
lion to a ham, when asked what he was saying to it, re- 
filled, **I was saying, Thou alnumi persuaJtst me to be a 

There are no tw«^ things so much talked of, and so sel- 
•#MD seen, as virtue, and the funds. 

No two things differ more than httrry and despatch. 
Hurry is the mark of a weak mind, despatch of a strong 
•Be. A weak man hi ofilca, like a tqoimi In a cage, is 



labouring eiemaliy, hut to d« purpose, and in coeaiant 
motion, without getting on a jot ; like a tunistiie, he is 
in every body's way, hut stops nobody ; he talks a great 
deal, but save very little; looks into every thing, but 
sees into nothing ; and has a hundred irons in the fire, 
but very few of them are hot, and with those few that 
are, he only burns his fingers. — ^Iiocoii. 



Itkms or Niws. 

The lost ten tribes of the Jews have been fonnd hi Li Bitchana, 
some of them attending the last Leipsie as shawl mnnufactorevs. 
They speak in Thibet the Hindoo language, are idolaters, but be- 
lieve in the Messiah, and tlieir restoration to Jerusalem. Thev 
are supposed to consist of ten millions, keep the Kidour, and do 
not Uke white Jews, but call out like tne other tribes, ** Hear, O 
Israel, there is but one God," are circumcised, have a reader and 
elders. — Girmamc Adv, 

The emigration to Detroit for a week has averaged 200 per dav ; 
the last six steamboats having left Buffalo witli 2080 paseen^er^ 
and landed 12<I0 at Detroit. 

In the town of Lyme, CoimectRut, nineteen oat of twenty steres 
have ceased from dealing in spiriu. 

Tlie celebrated Indian warrior. Black Hawk, is here, together 
with his son, and the prophet who instigatetl tbem to take up arms 
against the United States. They excite much attention. 

TIDE. 
The regular periodical current of water, which, when 
it rises, is called the flux, and when it goes back is the 
ebb or reflux. The ebbing and flowing of the sea was 
first shown by Kepler to be owin^ to the moon's artnc- 
tion ; and Newton demonstrated it upon the principles 
of gravitation. The attraction of the moon cannot 
alter the shape of the solid part of the globe, but it has 
a considerable effect upon the fluid part, which it causes 
to assume a spheroidal figure, the longer axis beins in 
the direction of the moon. It is, therefore, the highest 
tide at that place perpendicularly under tne moon, or 
where the moon crosses the meridian. The sun also 
has some action upon the waters, though its attraction, 
on account of its distance, is not so strong as that of the 
moon. When the action of the sun and moon conspire 
together, the tido rises higher, and produce what aie 
called spring tides. On the contrary, when they coun- 
teract each other, they produce neap tides. The ocean, 
it is well known, covers more than one half of the 
globe ; and a large body of water is found to be in con* 
tinual motion, ebbing and flowing alternately, without 
intermission. What connexion these motions haT« 
with the moon we cannot here detail ; in this place It 
will be sufficient to obserTCj that thef always lollow a 
certain general rule. For instance, if the tide be now 
at high water mark in anv port or narbour which Un 
open to the ocean, it will presently subside, and How 
regularly back for about six hours, when it wiU ba 
found at low water mark. After this, it will again 
^dually advance for six hours, and then return back 
m the same time to its former situation: rising and 
falling alternately twice a day. or in the space of about 
twenty-four hours. And by observing the tides contin- 
ually at the same .place, they will always be found to 
follow the same rule ; tne time of high water upon the 
day of every new moon being nearly at the same hour, 
and three quarters of an hour later every succeeding 
day. 



The regions on the earth which lie witfam the trop- 
ical circles, about sixteen hundred miles on each siae 
of the equator, over some part of which the sun passes 
directly vertical two days in the year. It is the hottest 
wettest, and most fertile part of tiie earth, hut less 
favouraole to human life than the temperate zones. Its 
heats are, however, tempered by elevation, and b^ winds 
which constantly jfollow the sun from east to west, and 
from their convenience to ships are called Trade "Wmd!^. 
In the plains the heat varies from 6Q to 120 de^ee$s 
and is seldom below 65. But at great elevations mow 
liesj^l i^c year. 



SECTION Xl^ 



NATURAL HISTORY. 

^< iK«C4>nipe]led once more — snd we tnist hut once 
Dtore- CO omit our historical and literary departments, 
fof' tKe itaBon given in our last. And, for once, we omit 
oar m} .li^^tdgy, not having been furnished with an article 
on that subject for the present number. We shall en- 
deavour to obviate the necessity of similar omissions 
hereafter, and continue our various departments in un- 
interrupted succession. To supply the place of these 
omissions, we cannot do better than to continue our ex- 
tracts from Good's Book of Nature, on the subject of 
the human species. 

" EvxH wbeo accident, or a cause we cannot discover, 
has produced a preternatural conformation or defect in 
a particular organ, it is astonishing to behold how rcadi- 
y it is oi^en copied by the generative principle, and how 
tenaciously it adheres to the future lineage. A preter- 
natural defect of the hand or foot has been propagated 
for many generations, and has in numerous instances 
Uid a fouoNlalion fi»r the family name. The names of 
Varus and Phutns among the ancient Romans afford 
familiar exemplifications. Hence, hornless sheep and 
hornless oxen produce an equaify hornless ofiTspriiig; 
the broad-tailed Asiatic sheep yields a progeny with a tail 
equally monstrous, and often of not less than half a hun- 
dred pounds weigkt; and dogs and cats with mutilated 
taib not unfrequcntly propagate the casual deficiency. 

*'Thei« is a very peculiar variety of the sheep kind 
j:iven in the Philosophical Transactions for 1813, by 
Colonel Humphreys, of America, and which the Amen- 
can naturalists have called, from its bowed or elbowy 
legs, ovis Ancon ; but the common people * the otter 
breed,* from its resemblance to the general form of the 
otter, and a rumour that it was at first produced by an 
iioiiatural intercourse between individuals of the two dis- 
tinct kinds. Its size is small, the full weight being 
about 451bs. with loose Articulations, crooked fore-legs, 
and great feebleness of power; whence it walks with dif- 
ficulty, and is therefore quiet, and not fond of rambling. 
Accident seems to have produced this kind first, but the 
t'orm has been most correctly preserved in the progeny ; 
and so tenaeiously, that if a common sheep and ancon 
sheep of either sex unite, the young will be either a per- 
fect ancon, or have no trace of it; and if two are lambed 
at the same time, and one be of one variety and the other 
i»r rtie other, each is found to be perfect in its way, with- 
me any amalgamation. 

*^* Id like manner, in all probability, from some primary 
accident resulted the peculiar shape of the head and 
face in most nations as well as in most familes; and 
dence, too, those enormous prominences on the hinder 
parte of one Or two of the nations at the back of the Cape 
»f Good Hope, of which an instance was not long since 
tsdilbited in this country with some degree of outrage on 
noral feeling. 

'^ Man, then, is not the only animal in which such va- 
iaCloiis of form arid feature occur, nor the animal in 
rhich they occur either most frequently or in the most 
nttraordlnaiy and extravagant manner. 

** M. Btumenbach, who has pursued this interesting 

'tabject with a Uvellness the most entertaining, and a 

thsun of orgumeat the most convincing, has selected the 

!vine genus from among many other qntdropeds tlllR 
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would have answered as we'll, especially the dog and the 
sheep, in order to institute a comparison of this very 
kind ; and he has completely succeeded in showing that 
the swine, even in countries where we have historical and 
undeniable proofs, as especially in America, of its being 
derived from one common and imported stock, exhibits, 
in its diflferent varieties, distinctions not only as nume- 
rous and astonishing, but, so far as relates to the exte- 
rior frame, of the very same kind as are to be met with 
in the different varieties of the human species. 

** In regard to size, the Cuba swine, well known, as he 
observes, to have been imported into that island from 
Europe, are at the present day double the height and 
magnitude of the stock from which they were bred. 
Whence we may well laugh at every argument in favour 
of more than one human stock or species drawn fhmi 
the difference of stature in different nations of men. In 
regard to colour, they display at least as great a diversity. 
In Piedmont the swine are black ; in Bavaria, reddidb 
brown; in Normandy, white. Human hair, observes M. 
Biumenbach, is somewhat dififerent from swine's bristlee; . 
yet in the present point of view they may be compved 
with each other. Fair hair is sofV, and of a silky texture; 
black ha!r is coarser, and often woolly. In like manner, 
among the white swine in Normandy, the bristles on the 
body are longer and softer than among other swine ; and 
eVcn those on the back, which are usually stouter than 
the rest, are flaccid, and cannot be employed by the 
brush-raakcis. 

*'The whole diflference between the cranium of a ne- 
gro and that of a European, is in no respect greater than 
that which exists between the cranium of the wild boar 
and that of the domestic swine. Those who are in pos- 
scBsion of Daubenton's drawings of the two, must be sen- 
sible of this the first moment they compare them toge- 
ther. The peculiarity among the Hindoos of having the 
bone of the leg remarkably long, meets a precise parallel 
in the swine of Normandy, which stand so high on their 
hind quarters, that the back forms an inclined plane to 
the head ; and as the head itself partakes of the same 
direcHon, the snout is but little removed from the 
ground. 

**In some countries, indeed, the swine have degene- . 
rated into races that in singularity far exceed the most 
extravagant variations that have been found among the 
human species. What can dififer more widely than a 
cloven foot and a solid hoof? yet swine are found with 
both : the variety with the solid hoof was known to the 
ancients, and still exists in Hungary apd Sweden : and 
even the common sort that were carried by the Spaniards 
to the isle of Cuba in 1509, have since degencrated«inc , 
a variety with a hoof of the same solid kind, and of the 
enormous size of not less than half a span in diameter. 

** How absurd, then, to contend that the distinctions 
in the difTrrcnt varieties of the human race must have 
proceeded from a plurality of species, while we are com- 
pelled to admit that distinctions of a similar kind, but , 
more numerous and more extravagant, have proceeded 
from a single species in other animals ! 

** It may appear singular, perhaps, that I have taken 
DO notice of the wide difference which is supposed to , 
exist in the intellectual faculties of the different varieties . 
of man. To confess the truth, I have purposely omitted 
it ; because, of all arguments that have ever been oflfered 
to support the doctrine of dififerent species, this appeals 

St 



THE FABOLY BIAGAZINE* 



ta me tb« feeblest nnd roost superficial. It may snit the 
narrow purpose of a sla?e-merchant,— of a trafficker in 
human nerves and muscles,— of a wretch whQ^ in equal 
defiance of the feelings and the laws of the day, has t]i9 
impudence to offer for sale on tbe polluted shores pf our 
own country, in one and the same lot, as was the case 
not long since, a dead cameleopard and a living Hotten- 
tot woman : — it may suit their purpose to introduce such 
a distinction into their creed, and to let it constitute the 
whole of their creed ; but it is a distinction too trifling 
and evanescent to claim the notice of a physiologist for 
a moment. 

**The variable talents of the mind are as propagable 
as the variable features of the body,— how, or by what 
means, we know not, — ^but the fact is incontrovertible. 
Wit and duloess, genius and idiotism, run in direct 
streams from generation to generation ; and hence the 
moral character of families, of tribes, of whole nations. 
The understanding of the negro nice, it is admitted, is 
in many tribes strikingly and habitually obtuse. It has 
thus indeed been propagated for a long succession of 
ages ; and, till the negro mind receives a new turn, till 
t becomes cultivated and called forth into action by 
«ome such benevolent stimulus as that which is now 
abroad generally* and especially such as is afforded it by 
the African Institution of our own country, (an establish- 
ment that ought never to be mentioned without reve- 
tence,) the same obtuseness must necessarily continue, 
Lud by a prolongation of the habit, may, perhaps, even 
increase. But let the man who would argue from this 
•ingle fact, that the race of negroes must be necessarily 
an inferior species, distinct from all the rest of the world, 
compare the taste, the talents, the genius, the erudition, 
ihat have at different periods blazed forth in different in- 
dividuals of this despised people, when placed under the 
fostering providence of kindness and cultivation, with his 
own or those of the generality of his own countrymen, 
and let him blush for the mistalce he has made, and the 
Lnjury he has committed. 

"Frcidiff of Vienna was an excellent architect, and a 
capital penormer on the violin ; Hannibal was not only 
a colonel of artillery in the Russian service, but deeply 
tkilled in the mathematical and physical sciences; bo, 
loo, was Lislct, of the isle of France, who was in conse- 

5uence made a member of the French Academy ; and 
imo, who was honored with a diplmna of doctor of phi- 
losophy by the University of Wurtciiiberg, in 1734. Let 
us add to these the names of Vasa and Ignatius Sancho, 
whose taste and genius have enriched the polite literature 
of our own country ; and, with such examples of negro 
powers before us, is it possible to do otherwise than 
adopt the very just observation of a very quaint orator, 
who has told us that the * negro, like the white man, is 
still God*s image, although carved in ebony ?* 

** Nor is it to a few casual individuals among the black 
tribes, ap^^earing in distant countries, and at distant eras, 
that we have to look for the clearest proofs of human in- 
telligence. At this moment, scattered like their own 
oases, their islands of beautiful verdure, over the eastern 
inf| western deserts of Africa, multitudes of little princi- 
IKilities of negroes are still exisfinj;:, — muhitudes that 
ttave, of late years, been deteoted and are still detecting, 
^hbse national virtues would do honour to the most 
lolished states of Europe : while at Timbuctoo, stretch- 
Hg deepest towards the east of these principalities, from 
lie western coast, we meet, if we may credit the accounts, 
•ehave rcceif ed, with one of the wealthiest, perhaps one 
the most papulous and best governed cities in the 
%Drld ; its sovereign a negro, its army negroes, its people 
oesroeS ; a city which is the general mart for the com- 
merce of western Africa, and where trade and manufac- 
tures seem to be equally esteemed and protected. 

**We know not the antiquity of this kingdom: but 
there can be no doubt of its having a just claim to a very 
high origin : and it is possible that, at the ytry period in 
which oar own ancestors, as described by JuliiiS Cassar, 
were naked and smeared over with paint, ur merely 



clothed with the skim of wild beasts, Iiring in huts, intf 
worshipping the misletoe, the black kinedom of Bam- 
bar]:3« of which Timbuctoo is the capital, was as com- 
pletely established and flourishing as at the present mo- 
ment. 

**What has produced the diflereoce we now^ behold? 
What has kept the Bambareens, hke the Chine'se, Dear- 
ly in a stationary state for, perhaps, upwards of two 
thousand years, and has enabled the rude and painted 
Britons to become the first people of the world — the 
most renowned for arts and for arms— for the best vir- 
tues of the heart and the best faculties of the under 
standing ? Not a difference in the colour of the skin;* 
but, first, the peculiar favour of the Almighty : next, a 
political oonstitutition, which was swhed for, and in 
some degree prefigured, by Plato and Tully, but regard- 
ed as a master- piece, beyond the power of human ao- 
complishment ; and, lastly, a fond and fostering cultiva 
tion of science, in every ramification and department.'* 




CITY OF TiMBUcrroa 

Allusion having been made in the foregohig artiela to 
the city of Timbuctoo, we thought it an appropriate 
time to introduce a view of it, together with a descrip- 
tion, which we take from Harper's Family Librajy. 

'' In ]824,M. Caille repaired again to the Senegaliand 
resumed his schemes of discovery. With the aid of M. 
Roger, the governor, he passed nearly a year among the 
tribe of the Moors called Braknas, and conceived him- 
self to have acquired such a knowledge of the manners 
and religion of that race as to fit him for travelling in the 
character of a converted Mohammedan on a pilgrimage 
to Mecca. Having returned to St. Louis, he solicited 
from two successive governors the sum of 600 frmnce, 
with which ho undertook to reach Timbuctoo; but e 
deaf ear was turned to his application. He then repair- 
ed to Sierra Leone, and made the same request to Gene- 
ral Turner and Sir Neil Campbell ; but these efficere 
could not be expected, without authority from home, fo 
bestow such a sum on a foreigner possessing no rery 
striking qualiflcatiojis. They received him kindly, how- 
ever, and gave him appointments, out of which he saved 
about £80 ; when, stimulated by the prize of 1000 fraacs 
offered by the French Society of Geography to any in- 
dividual who should succeed in reaching Timbuctoo, he 
formed thespirite<l resolution to undertake this ardoona 
journey with only the resources which the above slender 
sum ceuld comeeDd. 
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•i On the 19lh April, 1827, M. Caffle set out froni Ra- 1 deedkifiCilropem eleganoe, InU in a style considerably 
kundy ^^ aainall cacavao of Maodingoes. His root* superior to any- of the maritinie towns. The houses, 
laf through the centre oi the kingdom of Foota Jallo. though low, and constructed only of wood, wtre pro- 
Tlis was a Tery elevated district, watered by the infant fusely covered with ornament and scolpiiire. 
streams of the Senegal and Niger, which descend from 
a still higher region toward the south. It was a labori- 
ous loute to travel, being steep, rocky, traversed by nu- 
merous ravines aud torrents, and often obstructed by 
dense forests. It presented, however, many highly pic- 
turesque views; while the copious rivulets diffused a 
rich verdure over extensive tracts, on which the Foulahs 
fed numerous flocks, which, with a little rice they con- 
trived to raise, sufficed for their subsistence. Fruits of 
various kinds, yams, and other vegetables are also culti- 
vated with success. Their rude agriculture, however, 
is conducted chiefly by slaves, who are in general treated 
well, living in villages by themselves.*' 

After spending nearly a year in passing through vari- 
ous districts, and having been also delayed Ave months 
by illness, he arrived at Jenne, a city of 8 or 10,000 in- 
habitants. The narrative goes on. 

*' On the 23d March, M. Caille left Jenne, near which 
he embarked on the Joliba, which was there half a mile 
broad, in a vessel of sixty tons burden, but of very slight 
construction, and bound together with cofds. Siich 
barks, impelled without sails, and deeply laden, cannot 
proceed with safety when the waters are agitated by a 
brisk gale; therefore much time is consumed in the 
voyage. On the second of April, the river opened into 
the great lake DIbbie, here called Debo, in sailing across 
which, notwithstanding its magnitude, land was lost sight 
of m no direction except the west, where the water ap- 
peared to extend idneflnitely like an ocean. ' 

** After quitting this lake, the Niger flowed throufh a 
country thinly* occupied by Folilah shepherds, and by 
some tents of the rude Tuaricks. On the 19th of April, 
he arrived at Cabra, the port of Timbuctoo, cons-sting 
of a long row of houses composed of earth and straw, ex- 
tending about half a mile on the bank of the river. The 
mhahitants, estimated at about twelve thousand, are en- 
tirely employed in lading and unlading the nnmdrous 
barks which touch at the quay. 

'«In the evening of the 10th April, Caille, with some 
companions, rode Irom Cabra, and enteied Timbuctoo. 
He describes himself as struck with an extraordinary 
and joyful emotion at the view of this mysterious city, 
so long the object of curiosity to the civilized nations of 
Europe. The scene, however, presented Httle of that 
grandeur and wealth with which the name has been as- 
sociated. It comprised only a heap of ill-buUt earthen 
houses, all around which were spread immense plahis of 
moving sand of a yellowish-white colour, and parched in 
the extreme. The horizon is of a pale red— all is gloomy 
in nature — the deepest silence reigns — ^not the song of a 
single bird is heard ; yet there was something impdsing 
in the view of a great eity thus raised amid sac..;»s and 
deserts bj the mere power of commerce. 

'• There are sevtn ."vosques at Timbuctoo, of which 
the princii)al one is very extensive, having three galle- 
ries 200 feet long, with a tower upwards of 50 feet high. 
T>«<* '4>puIation is estimated at 10,000 or 12,000. The 
people are chiefly negA>es of the Kissour tribe, but 
bigotted Mohammedans. Osman, the king, was an 
agreeable looking negro of 55, to whom the traveller was 
introduced, without being aware that he was only .yice- 
roy, fy at least tributary, to the sultan of Masina. It is 
the depot of the salt conveyed from the mines of Tau- 
deny, and also of the European goods brought by the 
caravans.** 



We take the following article from Harper^s Family 
l^rary. It relates to £e king and war-chiefs of Coo- 
Dttssie, the capital of Ashantee. m Western Africa. 
This city is four miles in ctrenmftreBce, ^ boilt not hi* 



WAR DRESS OF THE CABOCEERS. 

'*Thk array of the Caboceers, or great war ehie^ 
was at once brilliant, dazzling, and wild. They were 
loaded with fine clothes, in which variously coloured 
threads of the richest foreign silks were curiously inter- 
woven ; and both themselves and their horses were cover* ' 
ed with decorations of gold beads, MoorHh charms, or 
amulets, purchased at a high price, and the whole inter- 
mingled with strings of human teeth und bones. Leo- 
pard's skins, red shells, elephants' tails, eagle and ostrich 
feathers, and brass bells were among the ^vonrite orna« 
ments. On being introduced to the king, the English 
found all these embellishments crowded and concentrated 
on his own person and that of his attendants, who were 
literally oppressed with large masses of solid gold. Even 
the most common utensils were composed of that metal. 
At the same time, the executioner, with his hatchet on 
his breast, and the execution-stool clotted with blood, 
gave a thoitiughly savage character to all this pomp 
The manners of the king, however, were marked by a 
dignified courtesy ; he received the strangers cordially 
and desured them to come and speak their palaver in the 
market place. On the presents being carried to the . 
palace, he expressed high satisfaction, as well as great 
admiration of the English workmanship. 

** After several other interviews, he entervd on the sub- 
jects under discussion, which related to some annual . 
payments formerly made to the Fahtees for permission 
to erect forts, as well as for the ground on which they 
stood; and the king now demanded as conqueror of the 
country that these payments should be transferred to 
himself. The claim was small, and seems according to 
African ideas to have been reasomible ; but Mr. James 
thought himself bound to remain intrenched in the rules 
of European diplomacy, and simply replied that he would 
state the demand to the governor of Cape Coast. The 
king then told them that he expected they had come to 
settle all palaven, and to stay and be friends with him ; 
but now he found that theur object was to make a fool of 
him. Considering himself insulted, he broke through 
the ceremonious politeness which he had before studi* 
ously maintained. He called out, * The white men join 
with the Fantees to cheat me, to put shame on my face.* 
Mr. James remaining firm, the king became more In- 
censed, and exclahned, *The English come to cheat . 
me; they come to spy the country ; they want war. they 
want war!* The king's wnth was, however modeiated 
throngferthe means of Mr. Bowdich, and a satisfactory 
treaty ooodiidcd.** 



TmLVUaUX MAQMOnL 

ASTRONOMY. 




RELATIVE SIZES OF THE PLANETS. 

Refkiucivcss. — ^Mercury — 5 Veniifr^^ Mars — U Jupiter—^ Saturn—^ Henchell or UraniM — 

? Ceres — $ PaDas— 5 Jttno— fi Ve«ta. 



Wh#D a. man surveys the glorious firmament of stars, 
hif sight represents them to be exceedini^ly small, but 
the 4nind at the same time contradicts the sight, by 
eoBCueiving them to be of immense magnitude, and aoi 
oppressive sens# of mysterious sublimity is the nesolt. 
1^ however, the spect^or be a man of an active mind, 
he. will n^t suflfer his feelings to evaporate in siniple 
wqnder, but will ask himself the Questions— How is it 
that my faculties are thus at issue I-— the mind contra- 
dicting the sight !— which of them is true— -the eye or the 
iaiuination 7-<-how can their diflforences be reconciled 1 

now, the human soul hates a boundary ; it is infinite 
to its desires ; and aided by this God-perct^ing principle, 
ine man whose curiosity we have just seen excited, 
tasks his ingenuity to contrive some means of ascertain- 
'n^ the size, situation, &c. of the rolling worlds above 
him. He begins with the eye, that marveUous organ 

' Which at once taKct in the landBcajpe of the world 
At a small inlnt, which a rrain micnt close, 
Add half creotm the wofnorous world we see." 

He itoventte a Tklkscopx, and pointing the sight-invigo- 
/ating tube ** to heaven, 

** A bread nnd ample n)ad, whose dust is gold. 
And pavement star?/* 

Qes plain before him ;— the bright imaginations of his 
soiU are satisfied, he fmds the truth of his conjcctureH, 
»-the little twinkling stars arc worlds ! 

With this WQudernil instrument in liis hands, ull things 
become new : the pure glory of the sun, shorn of his 
beams, Is observed to be covered with bl»ck and shifting 
tpoXa of an amazing size ; the moon full of ]iit8 and 
mountains; Jupiter obt^cured by dusky bells; and Sat- 
urn surrouiided by an enunuuus double ring. New 
stars, also, are discovered in every direction ; moons are 
seen rolling with beautiful regularity round the planets ; 
the relative magnitudes of the Jiiferrnt orbs become 
apparent; and an endless round of wonders crowd upon 
fjfis palpitating soul. 

These phenomena have been erected by Newtoh 
and others into a beautiful system, called the ** Solar 
fiystem, *' and which we have already exhibited to 
our readers in this work ; and wc here present them 
with an engraving of the telescopic appearances of the 
planets showing their relative sizes; and s^ a table of 
^i^ir diitanMS from the sun ; tikcir several dinraotenia 



and the period occupied by each io its refolutioD rooDd 
the sun. 
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ft IS our intention to give occasional papers on Astrom* 
my, with a description of the apparatus by which the 
science has been brought to its present state of perfee- 
tioii. Thus N— 

*• We, though from hcav*n remote, to heav'n wiU mow 
With fitren^ of mind, and tread the abyss above 
And penetrate, with «n interior light. 
Those upper depths which nature hid from sight.'' 
' Pleased we will be to walk along the sphere 
Of shining stars, and travel with the year; 
To leave the hcarr earth, • • * • 

• • # • • • 

To look from upper light, and thence survey 
* MSetakeo mortals wandermg from the way/* — Ovio. 
CMde i0 KnotnlHlifm 
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BLASTING IN AN IBON MINB. 



IRON. 



The ores of iron are now found in every quarter of the 
clobe, bnt onr own land is peculiarly favoured both for 
Uie excellence of its native iron, and the prodigious ad- 
vantage which the st«am-engine gives us in its manufac- 
ture. The d«rBbi)ity of iron, and its iftdispensable as- 
sistance in the preparation of every other oietal, make 
it one ol the most valuable possessions that has been be- 
')ueathe4 to the use of civilized man. ** Without it,** 
bserves Fourcroy, ** agriculture could not have existed, 
nor could the plough have rendered the earth fertile. 
The philosopher, while he studies the progress of the 
human understanding, and compares the fortune and 
state of the different nations established on various por- 
tions oT the surface of the globe, will remark, that their 
iron-worM aeem^ in t^me m^ast^re, to Im prof>ortioned 
to their intelligence, to the advancement of reason 
aiholigtt tliein, and the degree of perfection to which the 
aTts have linrived. When we consider it in this point of 
vieiw, as the agent by whi^h men, in the variety of its 
uses, and the numerous wants it supplies, acquire enjoy- 
menttf wiiich would be unknown to them if tney did not 
possess these products of their industry, iron must sm- 
gtthnrly contribute to extend their ideas, to mnltiply their 
knowledge, and conduct their spirits towards that per- 
(bctibf1it3r which nature has giVen, no less as the charac- 
tar of the favman species, ttian as the source d( all the 
iidf«iitiif 68 it ean enm.*' 

IfOti is rarely found in a native state, at)d those in- 
staoees that have occurred carry with them a very pecu- 
Mar^lemeofimefeat. They €tre supposed to have fallen 
ftm&immnti^mrmmflanet 



. A jnass of native iron, fe|N»ned by the inliabitanf»i»C 
the coi^itry to have fallen liom the skjs was found hf 
Professor Pallas in Siberia. Between the rivulets JJbA 
aqd Sissim, that run into the JeniseA on the eaaC0m MH^ 
is a mpuntain containing a rich mine of magpetle ifon 
ore ; on the same side of the mountain inhere this min^ 
! is situated, was found lying loose on the rook the anasii 
of native iron alluded to^ weighing 1680 lbs. This Baail» 
'is cellular, and the celUare either empty, pr occupied fa^ 
a transparent greenish yellow substance, at first taken fol> 
fluor spar, but which on subsequent, examination greatly* 
resembles the chrysolite* . * . 

A still larger mass of native iron was seen and deeeribed 
by Don Rubin de Celis. It is situated in the district of 
Otumpia, in the Vice Royalty of Peru ; its weight is 
about fifteen tons ; it is compact externally, and is mark- 
ed with impressions as if of hands and feet, but much 
larger, and of ciaws of birds ; internally it is full of cavi- 
ties. 1% is alsQ imbedded in white clay, and the country 
round is quite ^t and dei^uteof water. Another mass 
of iron similar in shape to a fallen tree, has also been 
seen in the same territory. 

Native iron in detached masses, and of a cellular tex- 
ture, has been found near Tabor in Bohemia, and in 
Senegal in Africa. 

All these specimen^ of native iron bear a striking re* 
semblance to each other in being found in casual detach^ 
ed masses on the surface of the earth, in their cellular 
and in their chemical composition, so that it is probable 
that they have ongioated frpni similai causes, and the 
hypotli^sis of their having fallen from the moon, ortiie 
atmosphere, appears to be supported by strong analog;}}; 
as well as vulgar tradition. 



Tiffi FAMKLY MAQ^ZmB. 



It u Dot, bowerer, fVoin aerial trfm^ that the vast quan- 
tities coosumed are supplied ; but bT mining and sinkiDj^ 
large pits, and io some cases mereij collecting it from 
masses of iron combined with oxygen found on the 
earth's surface. The interior of a large iron mine is 
placed at the head of this article, which will furnish the 
feader with some idea of the amazing masses of earth 
which it is often necessary to remove before the ore can 
be raised for manufacturing purposes. In this case, the 
ore with its earthy bed is dislodged by Moating with gun- 
jpowder. A hole is pierced in the earth, and a tube of the 
inflammable material introduced, which is ignited as 
soon as the worismen can quit the neighbourhood of the 
blast. The above process is seen going on to the left of 
dbe mine; and while some workmen are breaking up the 
masses of ore, others are engaged by the aid of machine- 
rj in elevating it to the mouth of the shaft. 

On reaching the earth's surface, one of the first pro- 
oesses is that of roasting. This is effected by mixing it 
with refuse coal and lighting the whole mass, and the 
object of the manufacturer is to consume the sulphur 
and other extraneous bodies. The next process is by 
the aid of a blast furnace, to fuse or melt the iron. It b 
^erwards refined, and becomes bar iron. The hammers 
employed at the Carron works for beating the iron, weigh 
about four hundred weight each, and make about two 
hundred and fifty blows in a minute. 

Iron is converted into steel, by making it hot in con- 
tact with charcoal. 

The most singular property belonging to steely is that 
of its hardening by being heated red-hot, and suddenly 
cooled ; and the hotter the steel is. made, and the colder 
the fluid into which it is plunged, the harder will be the 
eteel. Water b generally employed for this purpose; 
and spring water is considered to be the best. 

Iron is easily drawn into small wire, and this is effected 
bjr passing the metal through a series of holes in a steel 
plate, so that each hole is somewhat smaller than the 
one which precedes it. By this means, wire for musical 
instruments and other purposes may be procured less 
Chan the hundredth of an inch in diameter. To protect 
fine cutlery and delicate instruments of steel from the 
efiects of rust, it has been proposed by Mr. Pepys to in- 
close them in a thin case of zinc. By this proeoss, an 
electrio-galvanic arrangement, similar to the plan sug- 
gested by dir Humphry Davy for protecting ships, is 
produced, and the instrument effectually preserved, even 
irfaen immersed in a strong acid. It b but justice to thb 
dietiogubhed individual to remark, that all his discove- 
flw, like those of Dr. Wollastoo, have tended towards 
tfie Improvement of our manufactures. 

The cheapest test to detect the presence of iron when 
dieniicatly combined with any other bofly, is infusion of 
«ak-gaUs. Thb n»ay readily be procured, and turns 
tke fluid containing Iron of a dense olack colour— hence 
Ctie- motive for employing sulphate of iron, or what is er- 
roneously termed ^* copperas," in the manufacture of ink 
iad dttnible dyes. — Guide to Knowledge. 




AFRICAN BUILDINGS. 



On the general social condition of Africa, the Family 
JKIbrary has the following remarks. 



** All the accommodations of life throughovt this ( 
tinent are sunple, and limited in the greatest ^e^rM* 
There does not, probably, without some foreign interpo 
sition, exist in Africa a stone house, or one which rises 
two stories from the ground. The materiab of the verr 
best habitations are merely stakes of wood plastered with 
earth, built in a conical form like bee-hives, and resem- 
bling the first rude shelter which man framed against the 
elements. Many of these mansions afford little facility 
for standing upright, and indeed are resorted to chiefly 
for sleep and shelter, while the court before the doer, 
shaded by the family tree, b the scene of social inter- 
course, and of all the meetings 6>r the purpose of bosi- 
ness and gaiety. Greater efforts indeed are made to 
form a commodious state-room or public hall, called the 
palaver house ; yet thb, too, consists merely, as shown 
in the annexed plate, of a large apartment, raised on posts 
fixed in the ground, and roofed with sloping planks, 
which leave the interior open to the air on every side. 
The houses and yards of persons in any degree opnlent, 
are enclosed by an outer wall or hedge, sometimes pret- 
ty high, serving the purposes both of privacy and de- 
fence. Even the palaces of the grandees, and of the 
greatest monarchs, consbt of merely a cluster of these 
hovels' or cottages, forming a village, with large open 
spaces, and surrounded by a comnoon wall. The state- 
hall of the sultan of the Fellatas, the greatest of the 
African princes, is an a|>artment to which, in Captain 
Clapperton^s opinion, the term shed would in Enropebe 
properly applied. Slender, however, as b the accomo- 
dation afforded by these edifices, they are liberally adoni- 
ed, especially in the larger cities, both with corriog and 
painting.*' 

BIOGRAPHY. 




THE YOUNG SAVAGE OF AVEYRON. 

Whkk the young creature, known by the name of the 
Savage of Avey ron, was dbcovered in the forest of Canni« 
and brought to Paris by the Professor Bonatene, the 
public for a considerable time echoed with this intelli- 
gence. It occupied the idle, attraeted the cnrions, and, 
gave rise to a multitude of dbcussions which were at 
least premature, as they could then have no foundation 
but conjecture. 

The boy was committed to the case of Mens. Ytard 
physician of the National Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, in order that, by the combination of piijmeal 
and moral remedies the double tncapecities under 
which he laboured might be more effectually removed 
M. YtarU*s exertions have already been crowned with m 
degree of success which b ajmott psodigio«s| .' 



rnkfJUKB^Y MMUBBBL 



poUtslaed the iiitfiliiBJiin. wlBiJi lii liii dedicated to the 
{(atiaiial InatuiUe* 

The eve of this chiid was wild aod wandering; he 
eaw, witbout doubt, but he never dwelt on the object. 
The loudest noises appeared scarcely to strike his ear ; 
a pistolrshot would not make him turn his head ; soner- 
ficial obserrers would have coiurluded that he was deaf 
—but M. Yrard was aware that, even when the sense is 
perfect, no perception is produced unless the mind is 
etteotive, and he was not astonished that the violence of 
this sound made no impression on a being whom it 
could not interest. He found a new proof ^f the just- 
ness of this observation in the attention which his pupil 
bestowed on the smallest sound which cpuld interest 
him, such as the cracking of a nut, or the turning of a 
key. 

In the mean time new habits were formed in the boy : 
a number of new necessities arose— food, dress, rest, and 
walking out, were so many new means of augmenting 
his dependance. Finding himself under the necessity 
of availing himself of those about ^im, he has be^^ to 
feel the lorce o^ moral affections, and has coficeived a 
narticular attachment for his governess. His ideas have 
oeen multiplied and connected; some efforts have been 
made to amuse him, and it is contrived to unite instruc- 
tion with amusement. He has been exercised at com- 
parisons; they have accustomed him to comnare objects 
with their images; and in these comparisons he has been 
constrained to use only the united powers of judgment 
and of memory. M. Ytard thought this a favorable 
moment to teach him our written characters, and he 
made use of the method emploved in the instruction of 
the deaf and dumb; he wrote tne name of the object on 
the image, and then, by effacing the imanre, he hoped 
that the name would remain connected with the resem- 
blance of the object ; but this method proved unsuccess- 
ful. Other means were then used, the effect of which 
was as happy as could be hoped. The boy now disiin- 
jfuishes the characters of the alphabet, and places them 
m their order; he pronounces the words, laii, soupe^ 
(milk, soup,) in the common tone, and then brings the 

E roper letters, and forms these words. In this manner 
e every day acquires a new word; he has already 
passed the limits of ignorance — he has entered on the 
territory of reason ; he is in possession of some of our 
terms of speech, and will soon be enabled to give us 
some information respecting his early condition— a sub- 
ject which, of ail otners, must be most interesting to 
eoriosity. 



POETRY. 
IttATH'S C0N<^£8T--Bt 



The glories of our birth and state 

Are shadows, not nibstantiol things: 
Th«T« is nb srmnr ngainst Ate ; 
Df ath lays his icy hasds on kings ; 
Sceptre ami crown 
Must tumble down, 
And in tbs dust be equal mads 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 

Some nwii witk «wnrds may reap the Mdf 
And pUuit fresh laurels where they ktU : 
But their strong nerves at last must yield, 
They tame but one another still: 
Early or late 
Tbey stoop to Ikie, 
And musi gife op ihoHr mormuring breathy 
Wheo tbey, pole capiiyes, creep to death. 

The garUnds wither on your brow : 

Then hoa*i no more your mighty deeds ; 
Upoo death's puvple altav now 
See where tbe vktor-victim Uaeds} 
Ail heads most rome 
To the coM tomb ; 
Only the octibtis of the Just 
SoiiUowMt aad UoMOfli io lUt dMt. 



ttm IflULTB OF IVAPOUdH. 

ar I. mc lkllav, ja. 

<' The fifth of May eame omid wind ood rain. I9apoleoB's pas. 
sing spirit was deliriously eogaged in o strife more teorlble than 
the elemenu around. The words * tH$ 4^arm$$t* (head of the 
army.) the last which escaped from his lips, intimated thai his 
thninpits were watching the current of a heady fight. About 
elevcD muiutes before six in the ereaing, Nandeoa expired.** 

Wild was the nMt ; yet a wilder aight 

Hing round the soldier's pillow ; 
In his bosom there waged a fiercer fight 

Than the fight on the wrathful billow. 

A ftw food moomets were kneeling by, 
The few that his stem lieart cherisbra ; 

Tbey knew, by his glazed and unearthly eye, 
Tnat life nad nearly perished. 

They knew by his awiUl and kingly looki 

By the order hastily spoken, 
That he dreamed of days when the nations ahook^ 

And tbe nations' hosts were broken. 

He dreamed that the Frenchman's sword still slewi 
And triumphed the Prenohman's < eagle ;* 

And the struggling Austrian fled anew, 
Like the hare beiom the beagle. 

Tile bearded Russian he scourged agaia^ * 

The Prussian's camp was rnoted, 
And again, on the hills of haughty Spain, 

His mighty armies shouted. 



Orer Egypt's sands, over Alpine 
At the pyramids, at the mountain, 

Where the wave of the lordly Danube 
And by the Italian fountain, 

On the snowy ellfis, where meiintain<«treaaM 
Dash by the Switzer's dwelling. 

He led again, in bis dying dreams. 
His hosts, the broad earth quelling. 

Again Marengo's field was won. 

And Jena's bloody battle ; 
Again the world was overrun, 

Made pale at his cannon's rattle. 

He died at the close of that darksome day 

A day that shall live in story : 
la the rocky land they placed his clay, 

' And left him alone with his glory.' 



MISCELLANY. 



** As flies the inconstant sun over Larroon*s gnm hill* • 
so pass the tales of old along my soul by night .' Whea 
hards are removed to their place ; when harps are huoff 
in Selma's hall ; then comes a voice to 0s8ian« aa) 
awakes his soul ! It is the voice of veais that are gone ! 
they roll before me with all their deeds ! I seize the talii 
aa they pass, and pour them forth in song. Not a troubled 
stream is the song of the king ; it is Tike the rising uC 
music from Lutha of the strings. Lutha of many stnAga, 
not silent are thy streamy rocks, when the white handii 
of Malvina move upon the harp ! Light of the shadowv 
thoughts, fly across my soul ; aaughter of Toscar of hel- 
mets, wilt tbou not hear the song 1 We call back, maid 
of Lutha, the years that have rolled away !*' — Ossian. 

London Meehamcs.—LcnAm employs ld,503 shoe- 
makers, 1 4,502 tailors,!ra91 blacksmith8,20l3 whitesmiths. 
5032 house-painters, 1(775 fish-dealers, 2663 hatters and 
hosiers, 19,208 carpenters, 6822 bricklayers, &c., 541^ 
cabinet-makers, 1005 wheelwrights, 2108 sawyers, 2897 
jewellers, 1172 old clothesmen, (chiefly Jews,) 3628 eonK 
positors, 700 pressmen, 1398 stationers, 2633 watch and 
clock makers, 4227 grocers, 1430 milkmen, 6655 bakers, 
2091 biirbers, 1040 brokers, 4328 bntehers, 1568 cheeses- 
mongers, 1082 chemtsm, 5199 clothiers ami linen drapery 
2167 coach makers, 13fff coal merchants, 2133 eoopoE^ 
1381 dyers, 2319 plnmbers, 007 postryHsocdcs, 869 m§^ 
diets, ltM9 tinmen, 803 tobaceonists, 1470 iwr^ *'^ 
andertakeis. The above ara all adult males. 



THB VjUOLY MMQAOKL 



** Hsir tpead iMr M?ei itt «iiltelpbflMis, in deteraiin- 
jag to be vastly happy at some period or other, tphen 
HSy hoot Hme. But the present time has one advantage 
over every other-**it is our owo. Past oppoitwiitles are 
gone, future are not come. We may lay in a stock of 
pleasure, as we would lay in a stock of wine ; but if we 
defer the tasting of them too long, we shall find that both 
are soured by age. Let our happiness, therefore, be a 
modest mdnsion which we can inhabit while we have 
our health and vigour to enjoy it ; not a fabric so vast 
and expensive that it has cost us the best part of our lives 
io build it, and which we can expect to occupy only 
when we have less occasion for a habitation than a tomb. 
It has been well observed, th*<it we should treat futurity 
as an aged friend from whom we expect a rich legacy. 
jL«et us do nothing to forfeit his esteem, and treat him 
with respect, not with servility. But let us not be too 
prodigal when we are young, nor too parsimonious when 
we are old, otherwise ^e shall fall into the common error 
of those who, when they had the power to enjoy, had 
not the prudence to acquire ; and when they had the 
prudence to acquire, had no longer the power to enjoy." 



In literature, it is very difficult to establish a name. 
Let an author's first work have what merit it may, he 
will lose if he prints it himself; and being a nmma homo 
In literature, his only chance is to give the fint edition 
to his bookseller. It is true that the bookseller will offer 
terms extremely liberal to those who have established a 
reputation, and will lose by many, who, like Scott, have 
written spiritedly for £ame, but tamely for money. But, 
even in this case, the booksellers have no right to com- 
plain ; for these calculating Maecenases ought to remem- 
ber, that if they pay too dearly for the kea^ they had the 
first squeezing of the grapes lor nothing. — lb. 

Strong and sharp as our wit may be, it is not so strong 
as the memory of fools, nor so keen as their resentment; 
be that has not strength of mind to forgive, is by no 
means so ^eak as to forget ; and it is much more easy 
to do a cruel tiling, than to say a severe one.— /6. 

There are some writers, and in general they will be 
found to be pedants, who imagine they can supply by 
the labours of industry the deficiencies of nature. It 
is recorded of Pautus Manutius, that he frequently 
spent a month in writing a single letter. He afifected to 
imitate Cicero. The consequences are, that he has 
Attained to something of the elegance of his style ; but 
be 19 stin destitute of the native graces of a flowing and 
timflfected composition. 

May not such writers be said to create beautiful forms, 
frithout the power of bestowing on them animation ? 

Some are very proud in the imitation of their illus- 
tnous predecessors, but in general their abilities only 
rfiirch to the imitation of thefir defects ; as the courtiers 
of Alexander, who were incapable of imitating his 
heroism, could mimic his deformity. — Curiosties of Lit, 

EXPLAITATIONS OF WORDS AND PREASES 

Ad Interim. — Lat. In the meantime. 

Ad Kalbndas Grjbcas.— Lat. At the Greek Ka- 
lends. The Kalends were a division of time among tbe 
ftomans ; but the Greeks had no such division. To 
spy, therefore, that a thing would not happen till the 
Greek Kalends, was equivalent to saying it would never 
happen. 

> Ad Libitum. — Lat. At pleasure. In music, it de- 
notes that the performer is at liberty to time the passage, 
and otherwise to perform it, agreeably to his own taste. 

Ad NausbaMo — ^Lat. To nausea. For example: 
Hift attempts at wit were proionged ad mntfcom— till 
Uu» excited nausea or disgust. 

<Ad JfULJUUM CONSOROIT OPUS, CUM CORFORB LAN- 

auET — Lat. Qallns. Whpn the body i» indisposed^ Wi^ 
call on the mind in vain for strenuous exertion. 



maisdp 

There has been a tremendous hurricane in Delaware 
county in this state. It occurred on Thursday, the 13th 
June. Its greatest fury was exhausted in Kortrigfat and 
Harpersfield. In Harpersfield, every building within 
the range of its whirl was entirely demolished, or re- 
dncpd to a perfect wreck, and trees were torn up by ihcir 
roots, and carried from ten to a hundred yards. 

We learn from the Boston Morning Post, that the Rev. 
E. K. Avery has been re-appointed to the Bristol station, 
in company with Rev. Charles K. True, of Boston. 

The President has been received with the usual de- 
monstrations of pleasure at Hartford, Middlet own, New- 
port, Bristol, Proridence, and Boston. We understand 
he will extend his tour as far fiast as Portland, thenct 
cross to Vermont, and pass through parts of that state 
on both sides of the mountain. He will visit the Springs, 
Albany, and West Point, and proceed west by the route 
of the canal. 

The New Haven Daily Herald says, that several gen- 
tlemen of that city were desirous that General Jacksoi 
and suite should visit Mr. Agur's collection of Statuary; 
aqd that for that purpose the artist illuminated his sa- 
loon on Simday evening, which presented the only of- 
portunity for the visit. Pesident Jackson, however did 
not think proper to attend. 

ECLIPSE. 
The shadow which an opaque body throw? on another 
body, on passing between it and a centre of ilJamifla- 
tion; consequently the moon, in its orbit roand the 
earth, falls within the shadow of the earth, and snfTers 
an eclipse ; the earth also falls within the shadow of 
the moon, and then the sun is obscured or eclipsed. 
An eclipse does not, however, happen at every new or 
full moon, because the orbit of the moon is not exactly 
in the same level as the ecliptic, but the moon's orbit 
inclines five degrees nine minutes, consequently the 
earth's shadow commonly falls to the north or south oi 
the moon, as it may be ; and so it is with the shadow 
of the moon in regard to the earth, while that shadow 
is so small that it never covers but a small portion of 
the earth. Eclipses^ therefore, only take place when 
the aew or full moon happens near the time at whidi 
the moon in her orbit is crossing the plane of the eclip- 
tick, called her nodes, either in ascending or descend- 
ing, and these times are indicated in the almanack. 
The angle under which the moon appears to the earth, 
is 3r 2{y^; but that of the earth to the moon is US' 8'. 
The length of the earth's shadow is four times the dis- 
tance of the moon from the earth ; but the shadow of 
the moon scarcely reaches the eaUh's centre, and there- 
fore is very small at the surface ; whereas that of the 
earth is 2 3-4 greater than the diameter of the moon; 
but to suffer an eclipse, the moon must be within 13 
degrees of her node. Tne sun cannot be totalty eclipsed 
more than eight minutes. As a mere shaaow, it is 
obvious that eclipses have no power or signification, 
good or bad. 



HATCHING. 

The act of maturing fecundated eggs, so that they 
should produce youns birds. This is commonly done 
by the incubation of the mother ; but sometimes hj 
means of artificial heat. 

The ait of hatching chickens bv means of ovens, has 
been long practised in Bg^pt, where it is eonfined lo 
the knowledge of the inhabitants of a single village and 
its vicinity. This method being easily understood, w€ 
shall only observe, that each brood b supposed to con- 
sist of 30.000 chickens: the number of ovens amounts 
to 386, which are in constant employ for six months; 
and, as the eggs are completely hatched in three weeks, 
or about the same period as a hen continues to sit upon 
ft brood, it has been caloalated that the ovens of Eg 
jeverv year communicate life to at least 92,640,< 
chicKens ! 



SECTION XII. 



HISTORY. 

HAVt9» al length saecoeded io obttiliiing some tiddi- 
tionsl materials for this department, for the want of which 
we were under the necessity of suspending if, we now 
resume it, and hope hereafter regtilarlj to continue it. 

We have aheady given some scattered fragments of 
certain ancieot heathen writers, as we chanced to find 
them in one historian and another ; but inasmuch as it 
has been our good fortune to obtain a work in which 
these various fragments avs collected and systematized,* 
we prefer giving our readers a more full and regular ^iew 
of these rare and carious documents. For, it is our de- 
termination to furnish every branch of knowledge on the 
largest and most comprehensive scale, and to render our 
work the fullest source of informatloh on- every subject 
upon which it treats ; insomuch that it wiU be ^he source 
whither not only people in general, but students, wlITre- 
abrt for rare and valuable information*— information which 
it would require no little research elsewhere to obtain. 
As i;tated in our prospectus, we intend to ihrnish the 
•abstance of universal knowledge, comprised in thoa- 
sands of voluoies ; thereby affording every individual who 
will take the pains to follow us through our little sheet 
from week to week, the essence of that general informa- 
tion which it would require one*s whole time to acquire, 
were it not for some publication on the plan of this. 

Having premised this, let us proceed to the antique 
fragments of which we have already spoken. We shall 
commeooe wkh those of Sanchouiatho, who wae con- 
sidered the most ancient writer of the heathen world. 
He wrote his history in the Phourittiao leoguage^ the 
materials for which he collected from the archives of the 
Grecian cities. This history was translated mto Greek 
by Philo Byblius, and preserved by Eusebius. 

This ancient writer supposes that the beginning of 
things was a d^k, dense, breesy air, and a Chaos per- 
turbed smd black as £ rebus ; and that these were bound- 
less, and tor many ages void of form- But when this 
wind became enamoured of Ch^os, and a union between 
. them occurred, that union ^as called Pothos, which was 
the beginning of the creation. f But Chaos knew jiot Its 
Qviu production. From its embsace with ihewtod was 
generated Mdt, called by some, Ilus (Mud.) FnM» this 
•pnmg all the seed of the creation, and the generation 
of the universe. The first animals were without selisa- 
tion. From these were produced intelligent animals, 
culled Jtophasemin, or overseei% of the beavens« They 
were formed in the shape of an egg. From Mdt shone 
forth the sun, the moon, and the stars. When the air 
begao to send forth light, by its fiery influence on the 
sea and earth, winds and clouds and greajt dofiuxioiis 
and torrents of the heavenly waters were produced. 
And when they were thus separated, at^ carried oui of 
their proper places by the heat of the sao, ai^d all met 
again in the air, and were dashed against each other, 
thunder and lightning were the result. At the sound of 
the thunder, the beforementioned intel^gent atnoials 
were roused, and, startled by the noise« moved about, 

'Entided ** Ancient Fragmems," Jcc by Uaac Frsston Coiy, 
Esq. 

f Amon^tlie heathen, especially the Phceniciam, this anion was 
tymboIiMd Ur an ^g tnfol^eA by a MTpent, whieh dlsjuootrvely 
lepresested Ohsos and ^ther, bat, uqiimI, the homnphrodfte ii*t 
princiole of tho universe. Cupul qr Potb9t* . , . ,. 
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both on the land and in the sea. ** These things,** sa^pe 
he, ** were found written in thetcosmogony 6f Taautii^ 
and in his commentdries, and were drawn from hii ob» 
servations and the nattual signs which by his penetmp 
tion he' perceived and discovered, and with which he haf 
enhghtenod us.*' 

He aAenvards mentions the names of the winds, Noti»e» 
Boreas, and the rest, and makes the following epilogue: 
'* But these first men consecrated the productions of the 
earth, and jogged them godSy and worshipped those 
thinge upon which they themselves lived, and all their 
posterity^ And all before them; to these they made libe- 
tiens and sacrifices. Such were the devioes of their 
worship in accordance with the narrowness of their 
souls." 

*^ Of the wind Colplas, and his wife Baau, which ^ 
interpreted Night, were begotten two mortal men, JEom 
and Protogonus so called: and vEWn discovered Uh^ 
from trees. The imtnediate descendants of these wer^ 
called Genus and Genoa, and they dwelt in Phcanicilu 
and when there were great droughts, they stretdied 
forth their bands to heaven towards the Sun ; for hiv 
they supposed to be Ood» the only Lord of heaven, caJK 
ing him Beelsamin, which in the Phesnician dialect %h^ 
nifies Lord of heaven, but among the Greeks is equiva 
lent, to Zeus* Afterwards by Cienus, the son of^Gon* 
and ProtogontiB, were begotten mortal children, whos^ 
names wera Phos, Pur, and Phloxp These found oilt 
the method of producing fire by rubbing piecesot wo0d 
s^ainst eatdi other, and taught men the use tlshsseel'. 
Those begat sons of vast bulk and height, whose nanMS 
were conSrred upon the mountains which they.ooo«p^ 
ed : thus from them Cassius, and Libanus., and Antilibv 
nus, and Brathu received their names. Memramus wi 
Hypsnranius were the issue of these men by coQne«lQ|ii 
with their mothers; the women of those limes, without 
shame, having intercourse with any men whom tbe^ 
might chance to meet. Hypsuranius inbabiteJ Tyre : 
and he invented huts constructed of reeds and rushe^, 
and the papyrus. And he fell into enmity with his bro- 
ther Usous, who was the inventor of clothing for the 
body, which he made of the skins of the wild beasts 
which he could catch. And when there were violent 
storms of rain and wind, the trees about Tyre being rub- 
bed against each other, took fire, and all the forest in the 
neighbourhood wris consumed. And Usous having ta- 
ketf a tree, and broken ofif its boughs, was the first who 
dared venture on the sea. And he consecrated two pil- 
lars to Fire and Wind, and worshipped them, and pour- 
ed out upon them the blood of the wild beasts he to«)k if) 
bunting : and when these men were dead, those that re- 
mained consecrated to them rods, and worshipped the 
pillars, and held anniversary feasts in honour of them. 
And in times long subsequent to these, were born of the 
race of Hypsuranius, Agreos and Halicus, the inventors 
of the arts of hunting and fishing, from whom huntsmen 
derive their names. Of these were begotten two brothen 
who discovered irea, md the forging thereof. One of 
these eaJled Chryeor, wh» is the same with Hephxetn^ 
exereieed himself iaworda, and channs, anddivinatiooe; 
and he invented ihe hooki and the bait, and the fiehiog 
line, and boats of a light ooostmction ; and he was the 
first of all men that sailed. Wherefore he was worship- 
ped after his death as a geid« under the name of Diami- 
chiusr And. it is S9ud that, his Ji^rofhi^ra invented tiie ^ 
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of buUdiDg walls with bricks. AfVerwards, of this race 
were bom two youths, one of whom was called Technites, 
the other, Geious Autochthon. These discovered the 
method of mingling stubble with the loarii of bricks, and 
of baking them in the sun : they were aiS6 the Inventors 
of tiling. By these were begotten others, of whom one 
was named Agrus, the other Agrouerus or Agrotes, of 
whom in PhcBuicia there was a statue held in the high- 
est veneration, and a temple drawn by yokes of oxen : 
and at Byblus he is called, by way of eminence, the 
greatest of the gods. These added to the houses, courts 
and porticos and crypts. Husbandmen and such as hunt 
with dogs, likewise derive their origin from them. They 
are called Aleta and Titans. From these were descend- 
ed Amynus and Magus, who taught men to construct 
villages and tend flocks. By these were begotten Misor 
and Sydyc, that is, Well-freed and Just ; and they dis- 
covered the use of salt. From Misor descended Taaufus, 
who invented the writing of the first letters : him the 
Egyptians called Thoor, the Alexandrians Thoyth, and 
the Greeks Hermes. From Sydyc descended the Dios- 
euri, or Cabin, or Corybantes, or Samothraces : these 
first built a ship complete. From these descended 
others, who were the discoverers of medicinal herbs, and 
of the cure of poisons and of charms. Contemporary 
with these was one Eiioon, called Hypsistus, (the Most 
High.) and his wife named Beruth; and they dwelt about 
Byblus. From these sprang Epigeus or Autochton, 
whom they afterwards called Ouranus (Heaven ;) so that 
from him. that element which is over us, by reason of 
its excellent beauty, is named heaven : andl he had a 
alster of the same parents, who was called Gc (Earth,) 
and by reason of her beauty, the earth was called by the 
aame name. Hypsistus, the father of these^ having 
iMen killed in a conflict with wild beasts, was conse- 
crated, and his children oflfered to him libations and 
sacrifices. But Ouranus succeeding to the kingdom of 
his father, contracted a marriage with his sister Gre, and 
bad by her four sons ; Ilus, who is called Cronus, and 
Betylus, and Dagoo, which signifies bread-corn, and 
Atlas. But by other wives Ouranus had many children ; 
lit which Ge being vexed and jealous of him, so reproach- 
ed htm th9i» they separated; notwithstanding' which, 
Oumnus f^^rcibly returned to her again whenever he 
chose. lie iikewioe attempted to kill the children that 
he had by her; butGe often defended herself by the aid 
of auxiliary powers. 

*'But when Cronus, the son of Ouranus, had attained 
manhood, being advised and assisted by Hermes Trisme- 
gVstus,'who wa$ his secretary, he opfiosed his father, in 
revenge for the indignities offered to his mother. Cro- 
nus had two children, Persephone and Athena, the former 
of whom died a virgin. By the advice of Athena and 
Hermes, Cronus made a scimetar and a spear of iron. 
Then Hermes addressed the allies of Cronus with magic 
words, and excited in them an ardent desire to make war 
against Ouranus in behalf of Ge. Cronus having thus 
overcome Ouranus in battle, drove htm from his king- 
dom, and succeeded him m the imperial power. In the 
battle, a well beloved concubine of Ouranus was made 
prisoner, who was pregnant, and whom Cronus bestowed 
in marriage upon his brother Dagon. When the child 
was born, she named him Demarous. 

**A(ler these events, Cronus surrounded his habita- 
tion with a wall, and founded Byblus, the first city of 
Phoenicia. Having conceived a suspicion of his brother 
Atlas, he, by the advice of Hermes, threw him into a deep 
jcavero in tlie earth, and buried him. 

^ About this time, the descendants of the Dioscuri 
having built some light and other more complete ships, 
put to sea, and being cast away over against Mount Cas- 
aius, there consecrated a temple* 

*'The auxiliariesof Cronus or Ilus were called Eloeim, 
being so called after CronUs. Cronus having a son call- 
ed 8adidns, dispatched him with his own sword, because 
he held hrni ia sus;>ieion. In like manner he beheaded. 



his daughter; iosomnch that the gods were astonished 
at his disposition. 

**In process of time, whilst Ouranus was still in ban- 
ishment, he sent his virgin daughter Astarte, with two 
other of her sisters, Rhea and Dione, to cut off Cronos 
by treachery. But Cronus took the damsels and mar- 
ried them, notwithstanding they were his sisters. When 
Ouranus understood this, he sent Eiroannene and Hora, 
with other auxiliaries, to make war against Cronus ; but 
Cronus won the affections of these also, and detained 
them with himself. 

'* Moreover, the god Ouraone devised Betulia, oon* 
triving stones that moved as having life. 

**By Astarte, Cronus had seven daughters called 
Titankles. or Artemides. By Rhea he had seven stos» 
the youngest of whom was consecrated from hie birth* 
Also by Dione he had daughters. And again, by Aataite 
be had two other sons, Pothos and Eros. 

'* Dagon, after he found out bread-corn and the plough, 
was called Zeus Arotrius. To Sydyc, who was called 
the just, one of the Titanides bare Asolepius, and to 
Cronus there were bom also in Pene three sens^ Cronus 
bearing the same name with his father, and Zeus, BehM, 
and Apollo. Contemporary with these were Pontue, 
and Typhon, and Nereus^ the father of Pontus. From 
Pontua descended Sidon, (who, by the excellence of her 
aingins, first invented the hymns of odes or praises:) and 
Poseidon. To Demarous was bora Meiicarthns, who 
is called Heracles* 

** Ouranus then made war against Pontus, but after- 
wards relinquishing the attack, lie attached himself lo 
Demarous, when Demarous invaded Pontus : but Pontes 
put him to flight, and Demarous vowed a sacrifice for 
his escape. In the thirty -second year of his power and 
reign, Ilus, who is Cronus, having laid an ambuscade for 
his father Ouranus in a certain place situated in the mid- 
dle of the earth, when he had got him into his hands dis- 
membered him over against the fountains and the riveia. 
There Ouranus was consecrated, and his spirit was se- 
parated, and the blood of his parts flowed into the foun- 
tains and waters of the rivers ; and the place which was 
the scene of this transaction, is shewed even to this 
day. 

(Then our historian alter some other tlungs goes on 
thus :) 

•♦But Astarte, called the greatest, and Demarous nam- 
ed Zeus, and Adodns, who is entitled the king of god!«, 
reigned over the country by the consent of Cronus : and 
Astarte put upon her head, as the mark of her sovereign- 
ty, a buirs head: and travelling about the habitable 
world, she found a star falling through the air, which 
she took up, and consecrated in the holy island tif Tyre: 
and the Phoenicians say that Astarte is the same as 
Aphrodite. 

•* Moreover, Cronus visiting the different regions of 
the habitable world, gave to his daughter Athena the 
kingdom of Attica; and when there happened a plague 
with a great tnoftality, Cmnus offered up his only be- 
gotten son as a sacrifice to his father Ouranus, and cir- 
cumcised himself, and compelled his allies to do the 
same : and not long afterwards he consecrated after his 
death another of his sons, called Muth, whom he had by 
Rhea : this (Muth) the Phcenicians esteem the same » 
death and Pluto. After these things, Cronus gave the 
city of Byblus to the goddess Baaltis, which is Dione, 
and Berytus to Poseidon, and to the Caberi, who were 
husbandmen and fishermen: and they consecrated the 
remains of Pontus at Berytus. 

•» But before these things, the god Taautlis, hating por- 
trayed Ouranus, rej^resented also the countenances of 
the gods Cronus and Dagon, and the saered eharacters 
of the elements. He contrived also for Cronus the en- 
sign of his royal power, having four eyes in the parts he- 
fore and in the parts behind, two of them closing as in 
sleep ; and upon their shoulders four wings, two in the 
act of flyio^, and two reposing as at rest. And Hic 
symbol was, that Cronus whilst he slept was watching, 
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wad reposed vrhilst hfi was aiwke. Aod in like maxiBer 
with respect to the wiogs, that be was flving whilst he 
rested, yet rested whilst he flew. Bat for'the other gods 
there were two wings only to each upon his shoulders, 
to intimate that they flew under the controul of Cronus ; 
and there were also two wings upon the head, the one 
iis a symbol of the intellectual part, the mind, and the 
other for the sense. 

*' And Cronus visiting the country of the south, gave 
all Egypt to tho god Taautus, that it might be his king- 
dom. 

** These things, says he, the Caberi, the seven sons of 
Sydyc, and their eighth brother Asclepius, first set down 
in the records in obedience to the commands of the god 
Taautus. 

** All these things the son of Tl^abion, the first Hiero- 
phant of all among the Phoenicians, allegorized and mix- 
ed up with the occurrences and accidents of nature and 
the world, and delivered to the priests and prophets, the 
superintendents of the mysteries : and they, perceiving 
the rage for these allegories increase, delivered them to 
their successors, and to foreigners : of whom one was 
Isiris, the iuventor of the three letters, the brother of 
Chna, who is called the first Phosnician." 



MYTHOLOGY. 



Not having been famished by our correspondent, for 
some time past, with an article for this department of 
our paper, and being unwi.ling to defer it longer, we 
again assume the task of preparmg one ourselves. We 
will therefore introduce to the notice of our readers the 
goddess Diana. 




DIANA. 

This goddess was the daughter df Jupiter and Latona, 
and the twin sister ot ApoPo. She represents the moon, 
as does Apollo the eun. The story of her birth is as 
CbJlows^ 

So great was the beauty of her mother Lalona, that 
Japiter became enamoured of her, which excited the 
jealousy of Juno, who caused her to be expelled from 
heaven ; and, not content with this, she obliged Terra by 
an oath to give her no habitation ; in addition to which, 
•he let loose upon her the serpent Python, to annoy h.er 
wherever she went. But Neptune raised for her recep- 



tion the island of Delos from ihe boaoih ef the deepi 
and here it was that Diana was bom. 

Diana was the goddess of hunting. She is represent* 
ed in the cut with a bow in one haml, and an arrow in the 
other, a quiver of arrows appended to her shoulder, the 
skin of a deer fastened to her breast. 

Diana was a virgin, observing perpetual chastity; Bo- 
cause Actson, the son of Aristasus, the famous hunts* 
man, saw her while she was bathing, he was transformed 
into a deer, and was afterwards torn in pieces by dogs» 
And when about *to be violated bv Alpheus, she fled to 
her nymphs, and so besmeared herself and them with 
dirt, that when he came, he could not distinguish her 
from The rest ; whereby she escaped pollution. 

** Diana is called Tnformis and Tergemina, becaoii^ 
though she is but one goddess, yet she has three difler* 
ent names, as well as three diflereot offices. Iq th^ 
heavens she is called Luna ; on the earth she is named 
Diana ; and in hell she is called Hecate or Proserpipe* 
In the heavens she enlightens every thing by her rays ; 
on the earth she keeps under her power all wild beasta 
by her bow and her dart ; and in hell she keeps all the 
ghosts and spirits in subjection to her by her power and 
authority. 

** Luna had a lover who was named Endymion, and he 
was courted by her, insomuch that to kiss him, she de« 
scended out of heaven, and came to the mountain Lat* 
mus, or Lathynius, in Caria; he by condemed to an 
eternal sleep by Jupiter, because, when he was takeq 
into heaven, he attempted to make love to Juno. Li 
reality, Endymion was a famous astronomer, who first 
described the course of the moon, and he is represented 
sleeping, because he contemplated nothing but the 
planetary motions. 

*^ Hecate may be derived from [hekaihen] emimu ; be* 
cause the moon darts her rays or arrows afar oflf. The 
Athenians, every new moon, made a sumptuous supper 
for her in the streets, which was eaten in the night by the 
poor people of the city. They say that she was exces* 
sively tall, her head was covered with frightful snakes 'm» 
stead of hair, and her feet were like serpents. She was 
represented encompassed with dogs ; becaase that a|ii- 
mal was saored to her: and Hesychius says, that she w«s 
sometimes represented by a dog. We are told that she 
presided over enchantments, and that when she was call** 
ed seven times, she came to the sacrifices : as soon as 
these were finished, several apparitions appeared^ called 
from her Hecatea. 

'* She was called by the Egyptians, Bubastis ; her fea$ts, 
^ere named Bubastae; and the city where th^y wera 
yearly celebrated was called Bubastis. They also cdAti 
her Isis. 

She is called Chitone and Chitonia, because women 
aAer child-birth used first to sacrifice to Juno, and theo 
offer to Diana their own and their children's clothes. 

**Chione was the daughter sf Dsedalion, the son of 
Daedalus : she was beloved by Apollo and Mercury, and 
was the mother of twins ; namely, rhilammon, a skilftil 
itiusician, and Autolycu&iWho proved a famous juggler, 
and an artful thief. She was so far from thinking this a 
shame, that she i;rew very proud ; nay, openly boasted 
that her beauty had charmed two gods. Besides, she 
was so bold as to speak scornfully of Diana's beauty, and 
to prefer herself before her : but Di^aa punished the in*'" 
science of this boaster, for she drew, and shot an arrow 
through her tongue, and thereby put her to silem^e. 

*«Meleager was punished for the fault of nis father. 
Oeneus, ivho, when he ofl*ered his first fruits to the gods, 
wilfully forgot Diana ; therefore she was angry, and sent 
a wild boar into the fields of his kingdom of Caledonia, 
to destroy them. Meleager, accompanied by many cho- 
sen youths, immediately undertook either to kill this 
boar, or to drive him out of the country. The virgin 
Atalanta was among the hunters, and gave the boar the 
first wound; and soon after, Meleager killed him. He 
valued Atalanta more who wounded him. tlian himself 
who killed him, and therefore ofiered her the boar's skin* 
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Biit the HDctes of irfeleager were enraged thnt the hide 
waa given to a stranger, and violentlj took it Irom her; 
tipoD which Mcleneer killed them. As soon as his mother 
Aithsa understood that Meleagcr had killed her brothers, 
she sought revenge like a mad woman. In Althsea^s 
chamber was a billet, which, when Meleager wns born, 
ifee Fates threw into the fire, saying, The new-born in- 
fiint shalMivR as long as this stick remains unconsumed. 
The mother snatched it out of the fire and quenched 
it4 and laid it in a closet. But now, moved with rage, 
«he goes to her chamber, and fetching the stick, she 
threw it info the fire. As the log burned, Meleagcr, 
though absent, felt fire in his bowels, which consumed 
him in the same manner that the wood was consumed ; 
and when at last the log was quite reduced to ashes, and 
the fire quenched, Maleagcr at the same time expired, 
and turned to dtist." 

• Although Diana is said to have been a virgin, her 
chiim to this title seems to be disputed. To be sure she 
abjured marriage, on account of the pangs which her 
mother realised at her birth ; yet, as has been seen, she 
was pleased with the company of Endymion ; and she 
granted Ifimiliar favours to Pan and Orion. She had 
for her attendants sixty of the Oceanides, and twenty 
othier nymphs, all of whom, as well as herself, abjured 
marriage. She presided over the travails of women. 
She had many surnames. She was called Lucina, liy- 
thia, or Juno Pronuba, when invoked by women in child- 
bed ; and Trivia, when worshipped in the cross-ways, 
where her statues were generally erected. She was 



called Agrotcra, Orthla, Taurica, Oclia, Cynthia, An- 
cia, &;c. WIk'U Typhon waged war agninst the eods 
she is said to have metatuorphosed herself into a eat, to 
avoid his fury. 

♦*The inhabitants of Taurica were particularly at- 
tached to the worship of this goddess, and they cruelly 
otfcred on her altar all the strangei's that were shif>- 
wrecked on theu" coasts. Her temple in Aricia wasseiT- 
ed by a priest who had always murdered his predecessor, 
and the Lacedaemonians yearly ofl'ered her human vic- 
tims till the age of Lycurgus, who changed this barbar- 
ous custom for the sacrifici? of flagellation. The Atlu 
nians generally oflered her goats, and others a white kid, 
and sometimes a boar pig. or an ox. Among plants, iU 
poppy and the ditamy were sacred to her. She, as well »• 
her brother Apollo, hird some oracles, among which thow 
of Egypt, Cilicia, and Ephesus, are the most knoiv n. 

"Diana had two temples famous in history. The firvt 
was that of Ephesus, one of the seven wonders of tbt 
world. This was buiTit to the ground on the very daj 
on which Alexander the Great was born. A man uamfd 
Erostratus, wishing to make his name Immortal, set firt 
to this magnificent temple, imagining that such an ac- 
tion would necessarily transmit his name to posterity. 

^*The second celebrated temple of Diana, was that oi 
Taunica Chersonesus. or the modern Crimea. Thi* 
was in the ancient ficythia, whioh comprehended part* 
of modern Russia and Tartary. The Scythians thcra 
worshipi)ed Diaoa with barbarous rilea, oftiering \o htr 
human sacrifices.** 




PTOLEMAIC SYSTEM OF THE UNIVERSE. 

^ The Earth.— }) The Moon, 9 Mercury, $ Venus, 
(t) 6ao, i Mars, U Jnprter, ^ Saturn, (in their orbits 
rimnd the earth. )-^I. Firmament of stars, II. First Crys- 
tftiine Heaven, III. Second Grystahne Heaven. 

Around these concentric orbs and spheres, the Pjumum 
M<miLE, or great first mover, was said to reside. 

By the term " System^* is meant an Hypothesist or 
etipposition of a certain order and arrangement of the 
several parts of the ** Universe^'* by which astronomers 
explain all the phenomena or appearances of the heaven- 
ly bodies, their motions, changes &c. 

The most celebrated Systems or Hypotheses^ are the 
Ptolemaic, the Tychonic or Brahean^ and the Pythago- 
rtan or Coptrnican* 

The most ancient ofthese was that taught by Ptolemy^ 



TYCHONIC SYSTEM OF THE UNIVERSH. 

The Earth in the centre. — D The Moon. © The Sob 
(in their orbits round the earth.) ^ Mercury, $ Venus 
(in their orbits round the sun.) ^ Mars, U Jupitei 
^ Saturn, (in their orbits round the earth.) ♦ * • 
Firmament of Fixed Stars. 



a celebrated astronomer of Pelnsium, in Egypr« wb« 
dottrished about IdS B. C. The next in order of tim« 
was that of Tycko Braktt a noble Dane, who was borr 
at Sch(men, A. D. 1456. 

THE PTOI^EMAIC SYSTEM 

The Ptolemaic Ststem supposes the Earth to be 
immovably fixed in the cebtre of the Universe, and si 
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SfiloDcIovr. The tavrimM^n dwiling Mqk^um^ ov«r idle 
istant Tagkanoac mountains, but the itnuwose valley uf 
the Hudson U still clad in the shades of night. As the 
8UO advances, objects in the valley are gradually and 
dimly disclosed. Here and there appear white fogs, 
resting on the waters*; soon these are raised and expand- 
ed into clouds by the warmth of the aua, and, tinged with 
gold and purple, sail away far below, brushing the moua- 
Calns with their dewy wings. 

^*The eye now wanders over avast Expanse like a 
world m miniature. The Hudson, many miles distant, 
appears at the base of the mountains dimini(9hed in ap- 
pearance to a rivulet. From the Highlands to Albany, 
every town and village on its banks can be discerned ; 
ships with ail their canvass spread appear dwindled to 
boats. The rising sun gleaming ovv the rivers and on 
Che Jakes of mountain and valley, renders them like 
crimson floods of fire. 

** The mountains of Lake George, the Green Moun- 
tains of Vermont, and the lofty ranges of Massachusetts 
mnd Connecticut are in view* and their blue cloud-Kke 
summits seem mingled with the distant sky. The val- 
ley of the Hudson appears an immense plain chequered 
with groves and com fields. Sometimes the valley is 
filled with clouds, resembling a boundless ocean, while 
the insulated summits are in the sunshine and clear sky. 
When put in motion by the wind, the clouds of the val- 
ley roll like the waves of a tempestuous sea, and storms 
are often seen sweeping far below, shrouding a part of 
the landscape in midnight darkness. You hear the 
thunder roll, and see the lightning play beneath jrour 
feet, while the mountain heights around you are in a 
calm and cloudless sky.** 

The pine Orchard is a spot upon these mountains 
about seven miles from the Hudson, where a road winds 
Upwards to the height of 2274 feet. At this spot, upon 
a small plain scattered over with forest trees, stands an 
elegant hotel, called the Catskill Mountain House. In 
summer this is the general resort of visitors. The pros- 
pect from the place embraces some of the grandest views 
%rhich the mountains exhibit.— Poriey's Book ofCurio- 
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we are fond of life, and-desirbtis, as far as we ean« of ex* 
tending the short span altoted to us on earth. For this 
purpose, health, which forms a large ingredient in hu- 
man happiness, must be promoted ; and whatever tends 
to health, teoils also to old age. When, therefore, we 
meet with persons who have reached their eightieth or 
ninetieth year, or read of those whose age has amounted 
to a hundred and upwards, it is no leiui instructive than 
interesting to observe the means which, under Provi* 
deuce, have led to their arriving at such an advanced 
period of life. 

It will generally be found, on inquiry into such cases, 
that certain modes of living have been adopted, which 
may be called some o( the conditions of longevity ; and 
the tables which have been given of the respective ages 
and residences of certain verv aged persons, with soma 
sketch of their history, establish this fact, triih few ex- 
ceptions. They have, almost all, been bom of healthy 
parents, and have been early accustomed to exerciset 
temperance, and simplicity of food. 

To these may be added, in the greater number of in- 
stances, early rising, and a due regulation df those pas- 
sions which are bestowed on man for good and wise ends ; 
but which, when abused, • invariably hasten on hit 
decay. 

With these remarks, which we trust may prove ac- 
ceptable to some of our readers, we have prefaced a like- 
ness and short account of the celebrated Thomas Parb, 
or, as he is called, in a portrait of his own time, ** The 
old, old, very old man, of Winnington, in the parish of 
Alderbury , in Shropshire, who was bom in the reign of 
King Bdward the Fourth, in the year 1483. He Rved 
152 years, 9 months, and odd days, and departed fMb 
life at Westminster, November 15, 1635.'* 

There is but little mentioned of his life ; btit perhapt 
the roost remarkable incident in it was the occasion of 
his being brought from his native village to Londoq. 
Thomas, earl of Arundel and Surrey, earl marshal of 
England, was vbitisg some manors which he held in 
Shropshire ; and, hearing of Parr's great age, he pro- 
posed to him a journey to Tendon. The earl accord- 
ingly provided a litter and two horses for him ; and, with 
some difficulty, in consequence of the crowds of peoplf 
who pressed to see the old man, got him safe to Lon- 
don, where he was well entertained at his 1ordship*s 
cost. 

The following amusing anecdote is told of him. Hhi 
three lenses ot 21 years each, making 63 years, being 
expired, he took his last lease of his landlord, Mr. John 
Porter, for his life, with which lease he lived more than 
fifty years. But he wished, for his wife*s sake, to renew 
his lease for yearn, which his landlord would not consent 
to ; upon which Old Parr, who had been long blind, aof 
was sitting in his chair by the fire, being told by his wifis 
that young Mr. Porter, the landlord's son, was comina 
towards the house to call, •* Is he so," said Parr, "I 
prithee, wife, lay a pin on the ground near my foot, or 
at my right toe,*' which she did ; and when young Mr* 
Porter came, the old man said, after the usual salutations, 
"Wife, is not that a pin that lies at my foot? " "Trul/r 
husband," quoth she, " it is a pin indeed ! " so she took 
it up, and Mr. Porter was amazed that the old man had 
recovered his sight again ; but it was quickly found to be 
"a witty conceit, thereby to have him suppose him to be 
more lively than he. was, because he hoped to have hlf 
lease renewed for his wife's sake." 

The longevity of Thomas Parr seems to have descend- 
ed as an heir-loom to his posterity : as his son lived tm 
the age of 113, his grandson to 109, and his great grand- 
son to 125 ! 

Perhaps the roost extraordinary instance on record of 
liveliness such as is shown in the anecdote above, at ao 
extreme old age, is that of the Countess of Desmond, 
whe died 140 yms oki. Her death happened at the 
end of Queen Elisabeth's reiga^ it was said at the thne, 
** by t fever occaaoned by a fall from a walnut-ttee! ^ 
Lomdom Saiiurda^ Mogudm 
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FOETAY. 

ODE TO PEACE. 

MY COWPBtt. 

Covx, poAce of mindr dclightftil ipiMt» 
Return and mmkc thy ^ovrny nesi 

Once more in this sad beurt! 
Nor riches I, nor power pursue. 
Nor bold foriiiddoii ioyt m Ttow ; 

We therefore need not part. 

Where wilt thou dwell, if not with bm^ 
From avarice and ambition free, 

And pleasiirs^s fatal wiles? 
fV>r whooi, alas! deal thou prepare 
The aweeu that I was wont to ahavs. 

The bant^uet of th>'.anulcs 7 

Tlie pvat, the gay, shall they partake 
Tiie heaven that tnon alono canst makeT 

And wilt thoa qait die stream 
Tlmt murmurs tlirough the dewv me«4 
Thn grovo and the sequestered shade. 

To be a guest wiili them f 

For thee 1 pamed, tliee I prized. 
For thee I gladly sacrificed 

Wha&e'er I loved before ; 
And shall I see tliee start awav, 
And, helpless, hopeless, hear diee ny 

PotawaU \ wo meet so more t 



MISCELLANY. 

I THX BELLES L£TTR£S. 

; It seems to be the fate of the Belles Lettras, an Isge- 
ttous French writer observes, ihat tbey bveak out io all 
their splendoar dutmg some ages« and then are agidn 
doooied to decltoe into total negleet. 
, Athens long preserved a correct taste in Eloqttenee, in 
^philosophy, and in Poetry. At the same time, the Fine 
^rts flourished io all their beauty; but a MghtAil bar- 
J^arism soon succeeded the refinement and die seience 
'qf this ingenious nation. 

, The Romans having vanquished the Greeks, awaken- 
ed the Muses from their lethargy; and the Augustan 
g' ;e was for Italy what that of Pisistratus had been for 
reece* The decline of that empire soon oecasioned 
that of the Belles Lettres; and the Invasions of those 
people who dismembered the Roman empire, threw all 
ag^in into. barbarism and ignorance, Charlemagne at* 
tempted to revive the scieoccs : he rewarded the learn- 
M, and he established schools in the principal cities of 
ihe empire. It was his command, that a number of 
volumes should be transcribed, to be dispersed through- 
out the kingdom. 

Our illustrious Alfred began the same reformation in 
England. Engaj;ed as he was in one continued war 
With the Danes, nothing could disturb the designs he 
had formed for the restoration of letters. He laments 
file ignorance of the tiraes« with all the indigna- 
tion of a philosopher, and the resentment of a patriot 
prince. 

The attempts of those great monarchs availed little : 
the dash of arms taught a melancholy silence to the 
Muses. 8ince those times, as the monarchical govero- 
flient became more firmly established, the Belles Lettres 
insensibly revived. 

But it was chicdy under the |M>ntif]cate of Leo the 
Tenth, that munificent patron of literature, that they 

rng up in all their richest luxuriance. Assisted by 
mt of printing, which had been discovered some 
little before, they made those, immense progresses, and 
formed those heroes of literature, which so forcibly 
elaim our warmest admiration. 

Curiosities of LiteitOurtn 

■ My teers, O Ryno ! are for the dead ; my Toiee for 
those: that hate passed away. Tall thou art on the hill ; 
^it among the som of the vale. But tfaon shall fall like 



Morar; tlie mourner AatI ift on thy lomB. The hills 
shall know thee no mor^; thy bow shall lie in the hall 
iriistvang I 

Thou wert swift, O Morar? as a roe on the desert, 
terrible as a meteor of fire. Thy wrath was as the storm. 
Thy sword in battle as lightning in the field. Thy voice 
was as a stream after rain; like thunder on distant hills. 
Many fell by thy arm ; thev were consumed by the flames 
of thy wrath. But when thou didst return from war, how 
peaeeful was thy htow I Thy face was like the sun after 
rain ; like the moon in the silence of night ; calm as the 
bieast of the lake when the loud wind is laid. 

Narrow is thy dwelling now ! dark the place of throe 
abode f With these steps I compass th)r grave. O thou 
who wast so great before ! Ftinr ttones, with their heads 
of mosSf are the only memorialsr of thee. A tree with 
searoe a leaf, long grass whioh whistles in' the wind, mark 
to the hunter*s eye the grave of the mighty Morar. Mo- 
rar! thou art low indeed. Thov hast «o thother to 
motim thee; no maid with her team of lore. ' I>ead in' 
she that brought thee forth. Fallen is the daughter of 
Morghin.^>Oiti(m. 



FATA MORGANA. 
A singula]- aerial phenomenon, seen in the straits of 
Messina. When the rising sun shines fVom that point 
whence its incident ray forms an angle of about torty" 
fire demes on the sea of Reggio, and the bri^t sur- 
foce of the water in the bay is not distuihed either by 
the wind or current, when the tide is at its height, and 
the waters pressed up by currents to a great elevation 
in the middle of the channel, the spectator being placed 
on an eminence with his back to tne sun, and his face 
to the sea, the mountains of Messina rising like a wsll 
behind it. and forming the back ground of the picture ; 
on a sndaen there appears in the water, as in a catop- 
trick theatre, various multiplied objects; that is to sajr; 
numberless series Of pilasters, arches, castles, well de- 
lineated, regular columns, lofty towers, superb palaces,* 
with balconies and windows, extended alleys of trees, 
delightful plains, with herds and flocks, armies of men 
on &ot, on horseback, and maiiy other images in their 
natural colours,' and proper actions, passing rapid Iv in 
succession along the surface of the sea, during the whole 
of the short period of time while the above-mentioned 
causes remam. All these objects, which are exhibited 
in the Fata Morgana, are proved by the accurate obser- 
vations of the coast and town of Reggio, by P. Minasi, 
to be derived from objects on shore. If the air be 
slightly hazy and opaque, and at the same time dewjr, 
and adapted to form the iris, the above mentioned objects 
will appear only at the surface of the sea, as in the first 
case, but all vividly coloured or fringed with red, green, 
blue, and other prismatick colours. The delusion in 
the desert, between Alexandria and Cairo, mentioned 
by M. Monge, which represented villages surrounded 
by water, when they were, in fact, in the midst of burn- 
ing sands, is attributed to the same cause. 



GRECIAN. 

A native of Ancient Greece, (latelyr the southern part 
of Turkey.) Greece was the first civilized country of 
Europe. It was distinguished for its orators, heroes, 
philosophers, statesmen, painters, &c. who suipassea 
all others -, and to them mankind are indebted lor the 
first rudiments in many of the arts of civilized life. 
The country abounds in beautiful scenery, remains. of 
elegant buildings, and specimens of sculpture. The 
climate is mild and healtny. The Greeks of the pre- 
sent day are ingenuous, brave, and courteous, and pro- 
fess the Christian religion. For centuries they hiafe 
been held. in the most abject state of slavery; but in 
1820 they threw off the Turkish yoke, and by the aid 
of France and Russia, have succeeded in obtaining; a 
nominal independence,' after much bloodshed, privation. 
And 
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SECTION XIIL 



HISTORY. 



Wb will eoBtwue oat extnets froiiithe *^ Ancient 
FhigaenU" mentioned in our last. They ue rare docu- 
nnnts, and, in a literary point of riew, are amostyalo- 
able acquisition to this department of onr work. 

Tlie next extract which we shall make is from San- 
choniatho. It relates to the mystical sacrifice of the 
Phoenicians, and is as follows : — 

*' It was the custom among the ancients, in tirpe of 
great calamity, in order to prorent the mtn of all, for the 
nders of the city or nation to sacrifice to the avenging 
deities the most beloved of their children as the price of 
redemption : they who were devoted for this purpose 
were offined mystically. For Cronus, whom the I4i(sni- 
f inns call 11, and who a(\er his death was deified and in- 
f laled in the planet which bears his name, when king, 
tiad by a nympli of the country called Anobret an only 
son, who on that account is styled Jeoud, for so the Phoe- 
nicians still call an only son : and when great dangers 
from war beset the hnd, he adorned the altar, and invest- 
ed this aon with the emblems of royalty, and sacrificed 
hhn." 

The next is likewise an extract from Sanchonlatho, 
relaiive to the serpent, as follows. 

^^ Taautusfirsftattributed something of the divine nature 
to the sernent and the serpent tribe ; in which he was 
followed by the Piioenicians and Egyptians. For this 
animal was esteemed by him to be the most inspirited of 
all the reptiles, and of a fiery nature ; inasmuch as it 
exhibits an incredible celerity, moving by its spirit with- 
out eithef hands or feet, or any of those external mem- 
bers by which other animals efiect their motion. And 
in its progress it assumes a varietv of forms, moving in a 
spiral course^ and darting forward with whatever degree 
of swiftness it pleases. It is moreover long-lived, and has 
the quality not only of putting ofi'its old age, and assum- 
ing a second youth, but of receiving at the same time an 
augmentation of its size and strength. And when it has 
fulfilled the appointed measure of its existence, it con- 
sumes itself, as Taautus has laid down in the sacred 
books ; upon which account this animal is introduced 
in the sacred rites and mysteries." * - " 

We come now to Berossus, the Chaldean, a Babylo- 
nian by birth, who flourished in the reign of Alexander 
the Great, and resided some years at Athens. Being a 
priest ofBeius, he possessed every advantage which the 
records of tlie temple and the learning and traditicms of 
the Chaldeans could idfefd. He appears to have sketch- 
ed his hietory of the earlier timtsa from the representa- 
tions upon the walls of the temple ; from history and tra- 
dition ; and from mythology :— whence the strange 
medlev contained in hb writings. With these remtrln, 
we will proceed to onr extracts. 

^Berossus, in the first book of hta history of Baby lo* 
nity informs us that be lived m the age of Alexaader, the 
son of PlaUp. And he mentions that there were written 
accounts, preserved at Babylon with the greatest care, 
CQBtfpreh^ndiafe a period'of above fiflden myriads of y eacs : 
ai|d that these' Wtidga isoatmned histories of the heaven 
and of the sea ; of One birth of oattakind ; and of the 
memorable actions which they had achieved. 

" And in the first Iplaee he describes Babylonia as a 
coautcy «ituated between the Tigris and the Enphtales : 
^htiii.abeuadcd with wheat, aadhar ley, aaioen^. and 
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, and that in the lakes were mdoced the 
roots called foog^ which are fit for food, and ia 
respect to nutrmient similar to barley. That there were 
also palm trees and apples, and a varietv of froito i fish 
also and birds, both those which are merelv of flight, aad 
those which frequent the lakes. He adds, that those 
parts of the country which bordered upon Arabia weie 
without water^ and barren ; but that the parts which lay 
on the other side were both hilly and fertile. 

" At Babylon there was (in these times) a great resort 
of oeople, of various tuitions, who inhabited Chalde% 
and lived in a lawless manner like the beasts of the field. 

" In the first year there appeared, from that part of the 
Ervthrsean sea which borders upon Babylonia, an ani- 
mal destitute of reason, by name Cannes, whose whole 
body (according to the account of Apollodorus) was that 
of a fish ; that under the fish's head he had another 
head, with feet also below similar to Uioseof a man, sub- 
joined to the fish's tail. His voice too, and langua|«, 
were articulate and human ; and a represeataiioa of ban 
is preserved even to this day. 

^' This Being was accustomed to pass the day amoog 
men, but took no food at that season ; and he gave them 
an insight into letters, sciences, and arts of every kind. 
He taught them to construct cities, to found temples, to 
compile. laws^ aad explained to them the principles oi 
geometrical knowledge. He made them distinguish die 
seeds of the earth, and showed them how to collect the 
fruits ; in short, he instructed them in every thin^ which . 
could tend ttf soften manners and humanize their lives. 
From that time, nothing material has been added by 
way of improvement to hi 3 instructions. And when the 
sun had set, this Bein|r (Cannes) retired again into the 
sea. and passed the niffbt in the deep ; for he was am- 
phibious. After this there appeared other animals like 
Cannes, of which Berossus proposes to give an accoaal 
when he comes to the history of the kings. 

"..Moreover Cannes wrote concerning the generatioa 
of mankind, and of their civii polity; and the following 
is the purport of what he 5aid : 

" There was a timein which there existed nothing but 
darkness^ and an abyss of watert,' wherein resided moat 
hideous beifigs, which were produced of a two-fold prin^ 
ciple. There appeared men, some of whom were fiir* 
nished with two wbgs, others with four, and with two . 
faces. They had one body but two h^ds ; the one that 
of a man, the other of a woman ; and likewise in their 
several organs both male and female. Cther human 
figures were to be seen with the len and horns of goato : 
soiaehad hocses' feet; while othets vnited the hind 
quartets of a horse with the body of a man, reaemblinff 
in shape the hiimocentaars. Bulls likewise were bfsd 
there with the heads of men, aad dogs with four-fold 
bodies, terminated in the extremities with the tails of 
fishes : horses also with the heads of dogs : men too add 
other animalsy with the headaand bodies of horses aad 
the tails of fishes. In short, there were creatures iu 
which were combined the limbs of every species of ani- 
mals. In addition to these, fishes, reptiles, serpents, 
with other monstrous animab, which assumed, each 
other's shape and countenance. Cf all which were ore 
served delineations in the temple of Belus,at Babylon. 

'< The person who presided over them was a woman 
named OiaoiOea, which in the Chaldean language Jgi 
Thalatth, in Qfeek Thalassa, the sea, but whioh mgbA 
equally be iateifiieted the moon. All thtaga bd«t '^ 
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•qn&Ily be interpreted the moon. All things being in 
this situation, Belus came, and cut the woman asunder : 
and oi one half of her he formed, the earth, and of the 
other half the heavens, and at the same time destroyed 
the animals within her. All this (he says) was an alle- 
gorical description of nature. For, the wnole universe 
consisting of moisture, and animals being contimnrllr 
generated therein, the deity above-mentioned took on 
Sis own head : upon which the other gods mixed the 
blood, as it gushed out, with the earth, and from thence 
were formed men. On this account it is that thev are 
rafJoxMd, and paitake of divine knowledge. This Belns. 
by whom they signify Jupiter, divided the darkness, ano 
separated the heavens mm the earth, and reduced the 
universe to order. But the animals, not being able to 
bear the prevalence of light, died. Belus upon this, see- 
ing a vast space unoccupied, though ^ nature, fruitful, 
commanded one of the gods to take off his head, and to 
mix the blood with the earth, and from thence to form 
other men and animals, which should be capable of bear- 
ing the air. Belns formed also the stars, and the sun, 
umA the moon, and the five planets. (Such, according 
to Poljhistor Alexander, b the account which Berossus 
gives u his first book.) 



A FORCED 1IIAIUIIAO& 

*4Glm William Scott, third laird of Harden, being 
made prisoner by Sir Gideon Munray, o( Elibank, in a 
bkndy border fend, was condemned to lose his head, or 
to marry Agnes, a daughter of his captor, known by the 
deseriptivc appellation, of ^' Mnckle-mouthed Mag.'' 
To the latter alternative he consented, but not before he 
had ascended the scafibld; he lived with the lady, 
howerer, long and happily, and had by her eight chii- 
dwa ; from the eldest son now springs the present laird 
''of Harden, (who is now claiming before tne House of 
Lords the title of Polwarth.) and from the third lineally 
descended the late Sir Walter Scon. 



A FAMILY FEOZEN TO 1>£ATH. 

Tofe foHowing account of the awiul death of an 
emigrant family upon the Grand Prairie of India, is 
taken from " A Winter ia the Far West :''-~Haviiig 
allenpled to cross a braad arm of the prairie, with his 
family, in an open wagon^ 09 a very cold day, *'they 
w«ere mind,'' says the wnter^ ^' stifi in the road, the 
hones frozen in their traces, and standing Qpright, as if 
petrified, and the man leaningLsgainst the waron, with 
a IragmenC torn from it in his nand^, ai if in the act of 
trying to make a fire. The mother sat erect, with an 
iodEant in her arms; but the children were curled about 
her feel in every position that an attempt to screen them* 
seNws fWrni the exposure of the cold would suggest" 



; REMEDY. 

•CorrM made strong and dear a^ possible, withowt 
any addition #f «a^ or milk, >i ^ an t'xcellent remedy 
agaiiist the vomiting peculiar to cholera morbus and 
cholera inihntum. For an adult the quantity to be 
ffiven is a tablespoon full, and to an infant a tea-spoon 
full every ten minutes. The writer of this communi- 
cation has within a few days ]^st witnessed its efficacy 
in the case of mveterate vomiting, which after having 
resisled a variety of the usually effective means, yielded 
instantly lo one table«spoon full of strong elaar coffee.— 



nauQ OF Aimaiiinr. 
A La^OK fiat stone, from 60 to 80 feet aqn&re, is 
ddd 10 have been found in Alleghany coanty, Penn- 
aylvalli% wkieh^ if trtt% wiiliie.n matter, of much 



speculation among the antiquarians. Its surfiice pre- 
sents the figures of men, w<Mnen, deer, buflhloes, dogs 
serpents, wolves, and iuhles~all raised; that is, the 
turtle stands on his legs^ head out, and his parts per- 
fect. The serpent also m full size in his cou — others 
at full length, all standing out from the stone, and 
every one laced towards the west. 



MYTHOLOGY. 



AURORA. 

Tbb mytholoffical representation of chajBoddesa of Ae 
morning was sublimely beautiful. The ^(ure is tknit of 
a lovely woman, drawn in a rose-coloured chariot by tlM 
celestial horses Lampus and Phston. Over her head, 
which is cinctured with radiance, the morning star is 
seen. Nox and Somnus, (night and sleep,) two female 
figures, fly before her. With rosy fingers she raises the 
veil of night, unbars the gates of the east, poun the dew 
upon the earth, and causes the flowen to spring out of 
the same : — then hastens away before a mightier than 
herself, the ardent Sol 

Although the name of Aurora is seen almost every 
where in the Grecian and Latin poets, yet but few traits 
of character apart from her daily avocation are ascribed 
to her. The best authorities describe her to have been 
one of the ancient goddesses of the Titans ; but she re- 
tained her rank among the kter race of gods. To the 
Titan Astraeus, son 01 Grins, she bore the winds Zephy* 
rus. Boreas and Notns, the Morning Star, and the Coii- 
steilationa. The Greeks called her Eos, and regarded 
her as the daughter of Hyperion and Thia, sister of Sol 
and Luna— ^ers say sne was the daughter of Titan 
and Terra ; and others stilL that she was the daughter 
of Pallas, son of Crius, and nence her name PaUantias. 

Notwithstanding her Titanic marriage, she was more 
than once enamored of beautiful mortals. Among these 
are mentioned Cephalns, Tithonus and Orion. Cepfaa* 
lus had married. Procris^ the daufi^hter of the king of 
Athens, whom be loved with an unshakien fidelity. When 
he could not be seduced from his faithfulness to his wife 
by the seductions of Aurora, she carried him to hearen to 
ti^ the influence of celestial attractions. Here she had 
no better success ; and finally failing in her amorous in- 
tentions, she sent him back again to earth to his wife, 
disflttised as a merchant. She gave him a gift, however, 
wi& which his earthly peace was slain ; it wa^ an arrow 
that never missed its mark. And when Cephalus, se- 
duced by the success of his shots, spent all his time 
away from home hunting wild beasts, his wife Procria 
feeling the pan^ of jealousy, hid in the bushes to learn 
the nature of his absorbing pursuits. In her eagerness 
to see him she agitated the boughs, and he^ thinkinff 
that some wild beast was lurking there, shot his too fatu 
arrow to the heart of his dear l^ocris. 

The beautiful Tithonus was the son of Laomedon, 
and brother to Priam, king of Troy. On account of his 
tyjngtilf beauty, Aurora carried bun to heaven, married 
him, and gained for him of the Fates the boon of im- 
mortality ; but as she had faigottento ask for him per- 
petual youth, he soon became an infirm, decrepit old 
man, to whom death would have been a blessing. He 
begged of his celestial spouse the power to die ; but as 
the gift of immortality could not be reealled, she chang- 
ed lum into a grasshopper, which is fabled to have tha 
power d moukinf vnien it becomes old, and being 
young again. 

Aurora had one son by TidioniM, named Bismnon, who 
taued in the Trojan war, ud was killed by Achiflet. 
To his memory, a stalne of black maible was set up at 
Thebes, in B^mt This statoe has bnved the atoimi 
for oentnries, and is still standing. Itissaidthat when 
the earliest rays of the dawn stmdc upon this alatiia, it 
wooldgive oat tonetofmnsiciaaifnjokiBf loaeeiit 
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motlier. • Tiu8 circviinstance ira^ so gnvely s^ted hy 
ancleat historians, as well as poets, that more than one 
modern traveller has listened, ineffectually, however, to 
hear that strange and sweet music from the cold and 
Toiceless marble. 

Another of Aurora's intriffues was with Orion, whom 
8he carried to the island oiUelos, that she might enjoy 
him securely. But in vain — the chaste and avengmff 
Diana, who could tolerate no impurity, killed Orion with 
her arrows, and thus disengaged the goddess of the morn- 
ing from her unseemly passion. 

It is shrewdly conjectured, that one reason why the 
beautiful young men of modem times take such espe- 
cial care nercr to leave their beds until long after Aurora 
has sped over the western hills, is, that they may be afraid 
her ffolden face will lure them from the contemplation of 
earthly and lunar beauty — ^and perhaps lead to a forced 
inTitation for a morning ride in her torch-lighted cha- 
riot, and an elopement to the dreamy realms of Elysidm. 

There is a deep music in the name of Aurora when- 
ever it is found in the verse of the immortal Maro ; there 
is the spirit of poetry in the conception of the goddess of 
the rosy dawn, the mother of the winds, the stars, and 
the constellations, the giver of the pearly dews, and the 
disperser of the melancholy night,— coming up in her 
chariot from the sounding ocean floods, and driving the 
clouds from vapors before her. 

** Sweet is the breath of Mom I 
Her rising awaei with ehamis of earliest birds. ** P. 



ASTRONOMY. 



The Primwn MohiU^ a term of the old astronomy* 
was the ninth or outer sphere, within which were in- 
cluded the firmament of nxed stars, and also the orMts 
of the planets, and which it hurried from west to east in 
24 hours ; and this heaven was only discovered by its 
motion, luiving neither stars nor any other character in 
it. This wild idea, however, has long since been ex- 
ploded, although the term is still retained, and implies 
the principle or moving cause of any and every thing. 

It was about the middle of the same century that Ty- 
cko flourished that Copeinicua adopted and ^vised the 
Pythagorean or " True syHem of the t/ni^erte," and 
published it to the world m the year Iddth with many 
new and demonstnlive arguments in ttt favor ; but at 
that time, the inhabitants of Europe had not emersed 
ilrom gothic barbiirism, and were incapable of under- 
standing, and consequently of receiving the sublime 
demonstrations of Astronomy. Hence it was, that the 
superior learning and just conceptions of Copemiciis 
were doomed to give way to the crude ideas of Thfcho 
Brahtj whose errors were not made known till the time 
of those ereat astronomers Galileo and Kepler, who 
flourished towards the close of the sixteenth, and about 
the bef^inning of the seventeenth century ; in whose time 
was discovered the invention of the telescope, by mysans 
of which many new and surprising discoveries in the 
heavens were made. From these discoveries, astronomy 
began to assume a new form, and most of the celestial 
phenomena were soon accounted for, according to their 
real or physical causes. But o( all the discoveries and 
imptevetoents that have been made in astronomy, those 
of Sm I«AAC NvwTON are of the greatest importance ; 
by which he has established the " Copemioan SmHem*^ 
upon such an er^riasting basis of mathematicsl demoii- 
slrations assaA never be shaken^ but mttst last as long 
as the present frame of ntftnre oentinues in existence. 
One of^the most teelcibrated- astronomers befozethe time 
of Aeiffton ms KEPLER, wiw may be considered as 
the fijritfonnder* of modem astroaoray | for by his own 
talents and industry he made discoveries of arhidi no 
traces are to be found in all the annals of nativity. But 
it mast not be foi^gotten, that GoaemiGUs was the first 
who seized and dashed to pieces tne circles and crystal 
wHeCFMctiy^^seaf thetinirialdlf JBoHi^lar flptfm 



the ceatse of lire %steim tt> move tsudA thafiNm^tfelka 
rest of the planets ; so that of all the celesti^ e^ipafs 
with which she had been formerly dignified, them re- 
mained only the Moon to attend and accompany her tn 
h6r journey. 

The only other Systems wc»th mentioning^, besides 
those already noticed, are the Semi-T^chomc and the 
Cariefian^ both of which have gained prosely tes ; f hiBfh 
neither of them inehiding the Tychonic, was ever ao 
universally received as the PfoJemat« and Copmdua^ 

The Semi-Tychoicic Bystsm* supposed tlip plaaflCs 
to revolve round the Sun^ while the Sun and Aloon re« 
yolve about the Earth as their centre of motion ; and 
it supposed the Earth to move about its axis from west 
to east in twenty- four hours. This System differs from 
the Tychonic only in this^ that it supposes a diurnal 
motion in the Earth, but, like the T^chonic^ denies an 
annual one. 

The Cartesian System, so named from its author 
Des Cartes, sifp/xwes a variety of vortices or whirlpoolS| 
in which the motions of the heavenly bodies are per- 
formed, bein^ carried round the Sun of ethereal matter, 
in different times, proportioned to their distances ; ana 
each planet having also a particular vortex of its own, in 
which the motion of its satellites are performed. From 
the laws of motion, however, it will readily appear, that 
the irregular motions of the planets cannot be account- 
ed for by these vortices ; and besides, llie supposition of 
an ethereal matter to perform the operations, is without 
any foundation or ana/o^yf in Nature. 

But while philosophers were divided between the 
Ptolemaic^ the Tychonic, the Carteeian^ and Coperni" 
can Systems, Sm Isaac Newton laid down the laws ot 
nature and motion ; and, comparing all the phenomena in 
the Heavens^ found out the " TVue Sustem of the Uni- 
verse,*^ confirmed the Copemican System of Astronomy, 
and demonstrated, by unanswerable arguments, that it 
could not possibly be otherwise, widwut the utter sub« 
version of all the laws of nature. This system, which is 
founded on the " Laws of Nature,''^ and true mechanical 
principles, is represented in the engraving at page 69. 

The Sun is placed nearly in the centre of the orbits 
of all the ptadets^ and in those orbits they move round 
the sun, each in its periodical time. The sun keeps al- 
wavs in or near the same place, but has a central motion 
on fiiis own axis, from east to west, once in twenty-five 
days and a half, which is evident irom the malcula or 
spots on his disk, which are always obsarved to move in 
the same manner ; but having no circular motion, he can 
have no orbit. 

The orbits of all the planets are nearly circular, having 
the sun for their cf^ntre ; but, in strictness, they are 
ellipses, having the sun in the focus of each of them. 
These orbits are not all them in one plane, and yet do 
not vary a ffreat deal ; they intersect one another in lines 
that pass through the centre of the sun ; the places of 
the orbits where they intersect are called the Nodes, 
All the planets move round the sun in the same way, 
which is from west to east, and are called primary 
planets. Their names and order are represented and 
given in pages 69 and 70. Pour of the planets- have 
others revolvingabout them, which likewise revolve from 



• This system received its name from its being based upon ths| 
of TychoBrahe, which was altered and improved by Longomoi^- 
tsmis and othenL 

t Analogy siRnififis the resemblance which one thing bears to 
of its properties or qualitiea, thotnh not in all.— 



When we apeak to or of the Divine Boidk. wefreobliaed to hqtw 
recourse to this method of expressing ourselves, because diyme 
matters are not the objects of our senses and cannot be conceived 
in any other way than by their aimilitude, proportion, or connex- 
ion with sansihle thinaat so that onatoiv maaa s ws e mfaisnce ia 
kind or sort, but a difierence with respect to msnae^ AmoiV 
Oeonuirician*, it denotes smiilitude of ratios. In MetMine^ it ui 
the similitude observable among several diaeasea, which accord- 
inaly am treated in Bssriythsasnioaiaaner. Bt Bramn^xnimms^ 
it la aaed to flgaify the snaament of sevoml woids fspns '^"— ^^ 
mode ; aa. love, lovtdj Aaie, kat^ In Blutsnst il is a 
sp•s^^ otherwise csdm c nnip silse B; * 
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tflB >ARttLY Magazine. 

an called ^eeondmy ptanets or 



B«d4e« the planeu and their satelUtes, there is 
. avochar aort of bodies reyolving about -the sun which only 

appear at particular times. These are the Comets, 
: wtaeh moTe in elhpses, in Tarious directions round the 
• aan; soviethe same way as the planets, and some the 

contrary way : they cut the plane of tiie earth's orbit in 
. all aofU of angles, some greater and some less. 
.. Same of these bodies are several hundred years in 

makiiigareTolution ; and, therefore, the periodical tiroes 



of but a few of thetti are known. Wor can their numhe* 
be determined ; for want of a proper series of ob nerva- 
tions. The whole list of cOmets upon record that hare 
been noticed, is about 450, some of which arc those that 
have re-appeared. They are distinguished from other 
stars by a luminous stream of light which they emit 
called the tctil^ when they come near the Sim, The 
tail is nothing more than a rerv slender rapour emitted 
from the head or nucleus of tne Cornet^ and which ii 
ignited by the heat of the sun. 




FRS'nVAL or THB fSWlNOING OF KRIBIIKA. 



.Mr. Ward gives a description of thiii and other fgs- 
tirids : — " At the full moon in the eleventh month, « 
Swinging Festival is held. Fifteen days before the 
iull moon, the holidays begin ; from which time the 
Hindoos assemble in the night to sing and dance ; and 
in Uie day, they wander abmit the streets, throwing red 
powder at the passengers, cither with their hands, or 
through a ayriiigc. On the night before the full moon, 
the ceremonies are performed ; at the close of which' 
having besmeared themselves with red powder, they 
tony the god from his bouse to some distance, witn 
,Oittaic, daiicingy fire-works, and singing. A bamboo, 
^with a straw man tied to it, having been erected, they 
plact th4 god here, and again y>arship him- After 



three hours spent in various sports, espeeiallj with^ 
fire-works, they set fire to the bamboo aira straw, ear- 
tymg back the image to the temple. Very early ia 
tne morning they bathe the god, set him &n a eMtir. 
and then worekip Atm, rocking kim in hie cAotr, and 
throwing upon hun red powder. At noon these cere- 
monies are repeated with great splendor; when manr 
oflterings are presented, and the Brahmins «re retained. 
About four, the festival dosea by another repetition ot 
ihe same cerenHmies. The god is then washed, 
anointed, clothed, and put into the temple, where fooi 
remains Wore him for some time, and then it is givea 
to the Brahmins." 
Qokmel Fhip]» aayai-^'^The inM^aof KrUlMa !s 
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canried £rom.tlie tmn^e^ to a large pUtfom^ raised 
scvenil feet from the ground, in the centre of whkh is 
« lofty and curious arch of pol-slone, with vacious 
niches containing different representations of the god. 
The idol is placed in a chaiir of state, with another 
image on each side. The group is then fixed in a 
(hune or small platform, which is suspended to the arch 
by brass chains, and swung backward and forward. A 
great number or Brahmins perform the worship ; while 
others sprinkle rose-water on the idols, and throw about 
a quantity of red powder ; and others, as a customary 
mark of state and distinction, move about some chow- 
ries, or tails of the Thibet cow. to drive away the flies. 
During these ceremonies, the phitform i3 surrounded by 
a vast concourse of Hiadoos worshipping the idol.'^ 

Mr. Ward speaks of another festival in honour of this 
god, thus: — "At the full moon in the seventh Hindoo 
month, a festival is held during three nights, to cele- 1 
brate tiie revels of this impure god ! Each night, after 
ihe ceremonies in the temple are closed, the crowd 
carry the image out with much noi:*e, mu^ic. singing, 
and dancing, and place it in a building which u open 
on all side5, and is gilt, ornamented, and grandly illumi- 
nated for this festival. Sixteen sinal I images of K rishna 
are necessar)' on this occasion ; but a very small gold 
image, about the size of a breast- nin, is placed as the 
object of adoration, and afterwards given to tiic ofli<u- 
atmg Brahmin. At the close of the festival, the clay 
images are thrown into the river. Hound the building 
booms are erected, filled Avith sweetmeats and other ar- 
ticles, as at an English fair. Thieves and gamblers are 
verv Dusy at these times. I have seen the gray -headed 
idolater and the mad youth dancing together ; the old 
man lifting up his withered arms in the dance, and 
giving a kind of horror to the scene which idolatry 
itself^ united in the vivacity of youth, would scarcely 
be ablcrto inspire. The Hindoo is herc called to what 
he considers divine worship, and to a licentious festi- 
val ; no one imagining but that the worship and cultU- 
tery may be performed in the same hour ! 

Who can read these humiliating representations of 
deluded and degraded human nature, without being 
deeply affected at the debased conditioa of millions 
of our fellow creatures ? Surely, every believer in 
Christ will not refrain from pitying these deluded hea- 
then, while he nrays that the word of God may be uni- 
versally diffusea, and that the Holy Spirit may be poured 
forth upon its readers, to renovate, and sanctify, and 
save their hovils,^- Christian's Petmy Magazine^ 



BSQUaa «ALAIfANDEB3. 



The following fact is stated on the authorities of 
three ladies, upon whose accuracy I can rely. They 
were residing in Newbury, where their cellars were 
Hvquented by frogs, and a kind of newt, or salamander, 
of a dull black colour. Several of the frogs were 
caught one day, and put into a pail; and while the 
ladies were looking at them they were surprised by ob- 
serving the frogs, one af^er another, turn themselves on 
their backs, and lie with their legs extended, quite 
stiff and dead. Upon examinino^ the pail, they found 
one of these efts, as they called them, running round 
very quickly among the frogs, each of which, when 
touched by it, died instantaneously, in the manner 
iibove stated. Th^ afterwards regarded these efts, 
as may be supposed, with nearly as much horror as 
they would a rattlesnake ; and a few nights afterward, 
finding one in the kitchen, it was seized with the 




such powerfultpeapsofoffeaceanidefeDee, wekiMw 
not how far tJbese powers may be sublimed in the 
species of warmer climates ; and the fire-quenching 
and death-doing properties of the Grecian or Roman 
salamanders may approach nearer to the supposed, 
fabulous descriptions of Aristotle and Pliny, than mo-! 
dern Herpetologists seem willin«^ to believe. 

Kir^by*8 Bridgewater TVecUise. 




TUB T\i)l.B OF >HIKW BREAD. 

• 

At the time of the ronquest of S^ain by the Arabs, 
the Moslem general, Taric, found, near Toledo, a rich 
pr^iou^ table, adorned with hyacinths and emeraldtu 
Gelit Aledris, in his description of Spain, calls this re- 
markable piece of antiquity, " The Taijije of Solomon^ 
Son op David." This table is supposed to have been 
saved by the Jews, with other precious and sacred 
vessels, from the pillage of the temple by Nebuchad- 
nezTar, and brougat with those fugitives who found 
their way to Spain. Indeed some writers do not hesi^ 
tate to assert, that there is little doubt of this having 
been the original " Table of Shew Bread," made by 
Solomon, spoken of in the Book op Kings, and by 
Josephus; and which, with the candlestick and the 
altar of incense, constituted the three wonders of the 
temple. 

That table which Titus brought with him in his tri- 
umphal return to Rome, was clearly not the same : fox 
when the ciiv and temple, after the first destruction, 
were rebuilt by the order of Cyrus, the sacred vessela 
were made anew ; simihir indeed to the old but of in- 
ferior excellence. 



LAKE AND PRECIPICE AT COUMSHKNANE. 

Tiiia lake is of considerable extent, and its stirrcmnding 
scenery, situated in a stupendous chasm on the soatii- 
east side of one pf the highest parts of the < 



the fire-place, apparently unhurt. The house in which 
these animals were found, was in a remarkably damp 
•ttoation. If our northern salamanders are gifted with 



niountains. in the county of Waterford. The praei- 
pice of solid rock which forms the back ground, ii 
upwards of eleven hundred feet in height 1 and (com- 
paratively speaking) perpendicular, except where it ro* 
cede§ a few feet occasionally as it rises, presenting the 
appearance of a succession of gigantic steps, on which 
the debris from the rocks aboye has in the course of ages 
become changed with mould, and covered with yerdarei 
forming a pleasing contrast with the brown ovnglome- 
rate of the precipice. From either end of this immenae 
wall of living roak, the jprceipitous banks decline gradu- 
ally away at each side ol the lake, until at, or immediately 
below its level, haring merged into the surface of the 
mounuin} they fl^pun become united. 7ke riew (xerene 
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to that above) from ikefii^ of ihc precipice^ and Iboking^ 
oiit over the lake, is tnuv magnificent— the greater part 
of the country of Waieriord appears as an immense map 
spread out below the mountam, and in clear weather a 
Ime of the sea-coast of thirty to forty miles in extent is 
particularly visible. 

Tlie lake is of great depth, and from this circumstance, 
and the prodigious heignt and gloomy character of the 
surroundmg cliffs, assumes, except just round the mar- 
gin, an almost inky hue ; an insignificant stream issues 
from it,- and aAer descending the mountain, joins the 
river Clodagh before its passag^e through the magniilcent 
demesne of Oumghmore, or its far more U9e/u/ opera- 
tion of giving impulse to the machinery of Mayfieid 
Cotton Faetorp, 

This solitarv spot secluded in awful solitude high 
'amidst the wildest parts of the Cummcragh range of 
mountains, was little known or heard of until of later 
years — it has now, however, become an object of much 
and increasing interest. Perhaps with the exception of 
the Gap of Dunloe at Killamcy, the south oflreiand can 
boast of no scene of this character so stupendous and 
mi^ificent. 

Coumshenane is distant from Waterford about four- 
teen miles nearly due west, and from Clonmel nine 
miles south-east.— />{<6/in Penny Journal. 
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GEORGE WIirrEnELD, 

One of the founders of the sect of the Method! Us. 
( born at Gloucester, where his mother kept the Bell 
Inn, 1714. From the Crypt school of his native town, 
he entered as servitor at Pembroke College, Oxford, 
and was ordained at the proper a^e by Benson, bislyp 
of Gloucester. Enthusiasm and the love of singulanty 
now influenced his conduct, and in his eagerness to ob- 
tain popularity, he preached not only in prisons, but 
in the open fields, and by strong persuasive eloquence, 
lie prevailed upon multitudes to regard him as a man 
of superior sanctity. In 173S he went to America, -to 
increase the number of hi? converts ; but after labour- 
ing for some time as the friend and the associate of the 
Wesleys, he at la3t was engaged with them in a serious 
dispute, which produced a separation. While he zeal- 
ously, asserted the doctrine of absolute election and 
final perseverance, agreeably to the notions of Calvin, 
Ms opponents regarded his opinion as unsupported by 
scripture,, and therefore inadmissible, and m conse- 
quence of this arose the two sects of the Calvinistic 
and the Arminian Methodists. Secure in the good 
opinion of a great number of adherents, and in the 
patronage of Lady Huntingdon, to whom he was 
dhaplain, he continued his labours, and built two ta- 
bernacles in the city, and one in Tottenham-court road, 
for the commodious reeeption of his followers. He 
died while on a visit to his churches in New England, 
America, 1770, and had the satisfaction to know that 
his adheranis irere numerous on both continents. 



nnueitDmARY preservation of life under snow. 
The following event, which occurred during the re- 
markably hard winter of 1708-9, is recorded on the most 
unquestionable authority. A poor woman near Yeovil, 
in Somersetshire, havin;^ been at Chard to sell her yam, 
in her return home fell so very ill that she was forced to 
take refuge in a small house by the way -side, and being 
towards evening, she desired the people that they would 
let her sit by the fire during night. This was denied. — 
She leA the house, and feeling very ill, laid herself down 
ilnder a hedge. It snowed very hard ; and in a little 
tine she was almost covered by it. At last one of her 
neighbours came by, who asked her how she could be 
lio mad as to lie there to be starved. She said her sick- 
( was so violetit she could not possibly go further.— 



! He then took her up, and bade her try as weft as she 
I could, adding, it was not so very far for her to go. She 
followed him a little war. but, unable to persevere, she 
left him, and laid herself down under the hedge a^ain. 
She was soon covered with the snow, which was failing 
very thick. Thus she continued for nearly a week, her 
neighbours, meanwhile| making great inquiries after 
her : but no one could gire anv account except that one 
man ; and he kept silent for fear of a suspicion falling 
upon him that he had made away with her. 

During this surprise, a poor woman dreamed or (ra- 
ther pretended to have dreamed, the man having proba- 
bly suggested to her this expedient to save his con- 
science and his* neck} that slie lay under a hedge in 
such a plfice. Her neighbours immediately went to the 
place with sticks, which they forced through the snow ; 
at last one of them thought he heard a groan : upon 
which he thrust his stick down with more force, which 
made the woman cry out '*0h, for €rod's sake don^t 
kill me." She was taken out, to the astonishment of 
them all, and was found to have taken great part of her 
u{)per garment for sustenance. She told them she hadl 
lain very warm, and had slept most part of the time. — 
One of her legs lay just under a bush, so that it was LOt 
quite covered with snow, by which it became almost 
mortified, but (says the contemporary narrator) it is like- 
ly to do very well. She was very cheerful, and soon walk- 
ed. She lay under the hedge at least seven days. 

In February, 1799, a similar imprisonment in the 
snow, but attended ultimately with more fatal conse- 
quences, was the lot of Elisalieth Woodcock, aged 42, 
between Impin^on and Cambridge. She was riding 
from market, when her horse, frightened by a meteor, 
started, and running backward, approached the edge or 
a ditch. She dismounted, and the horse ran from her. 
She overtook him, and continued leading him, till worn 
down with fatigue, and under the load of a heavvbasket 
full of her marketings, she addressed the horse: *' Tinker, 
I am too tired to go any further; you must go home 
without me." 

She set herself down, and was soon covered with snow. 
Here, in a sort of cavern, she was buried alive for eight 
days. On the morning after her first enclosure, she 
contrived to break ofif a stick from the hed^e, and tying 
her handkerchief to it, she thrust it throii£;h an opening 
in the snow. She was certainly sensible all the time, 
and overheard the conversation or some gypsies; but al- 
though she cried as loud as she could, they did not (as 
they declared) hear her. On the second Sunday, Joseph 
Mu'ncey, a farmer, on his way home from Cambridge, 
was drawn to the place by the appearance of the hand- 
kerchief, and discovering who it was, went f<»r help. A 
shepherd who came, said, *^ Are you there, Elisabeth 
Woodcock ?" She replied m a feeble, faint voice, ^< Dear 
John Stittle, I know your voice ; for God's sake help me 
out." Stittle. made his way throngh the snow; she 
eagerly grasped his hand and said, '' I have been here a 
long time." " Yes," answered he, " since Saturday." 
" Ay, Saturday week," she replied ; " 1 have heard the 
bells go two Sundays for church." 

She was then taken home, and a most fatal treatment 
was she subjected to. They gave her strong liquors, 
and applied poultices of stale beer and oat-meal boiled 
together. The direct contrary to which, under Provi- 
dence, would have restored her. She lost her toes, and 
lingered on till the following July, when she died. 

The following remarks deserve the serious attentioD 
of every one ; they appear to be founded on the sound- 
est principles : — " The application of heat to the human 
body afler intense cold, is attended with the most dread- 
ful consequences ; it always produces extreme pain, and 
most frequently, either partial or general mortincation ot 
the parts to which the heat is applied. Instead, there- 
fore, of allowing persons who have suffered from the 
frost or snow to come near a fire, let the limbs be rubbed 
well with snow, or if snow cannot be procured, let them 
be put into cold water, and afterwards rubbed with flannel 
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fcr a eoAMnMe time. Let' A« fmoii lie k«pt niiMt 
esotioosly from taking too much or too nutritioas food. 
Spirits tttea, or wide, should under no pretence what- 
ever be given, withont being weakened very much with 
water. Great attention must be paid to the state of the 
bowels. The use of opium and camphor is much to be 

econmiended, though at first the opium should be given 

D very small portions." 

The narmtive ends with this remark — " We are sorry 
to add, that too free indulgence in 8piritu6u8 liquor is 
supposed to have been the cause horn of the accident 
which befell Elizabeth Woodcock, and its fatal conse- 
quences." — Gemtlemen^t Magazine. 



SANDS IN THB DESERTS. 

Now o'er, their head the wbizainic whirlwinds brtatfas. 

And the live desert pants, and heaves beneath i 

Tinffed by the crimaon son, vast columns rise 

Of eddying sandst and war amid the skies, 

la red orcades the billowy plain surround, 

And stalking turreU dance upon the ground.~i>an0ui. 

In the pathless desert, high mounds of sand, shifting 
with every ehangpe of wind, surround the traveller on 
every side, and conceal from his view all other objects. 
There the wind is of a surprising rapidity, and the sand 
so extremely fin& that it forms on the ground waves 
which resemble tnose of the sea. These waves rise up 
so fast, that in a very few hours a hill of from twenty to 
thirty feet high is transported from one place to another. 
The shifting of these hills, however, does not take place 
on a sadden, as is generally believed, and is not by any 
means capable of surprising and burying a caravan while 
on the march. The mode in which the transposition of 
the hills takes place is not difficult of explanation. The 
wind sweeping the sand from the surface continually 
and that with an astonishing rapidity, the ground low- 
M-s every moment : but the quantity of sand in the air 
incieasixu^ as quickly by successive waves, cannot sup- 
port itself here, but falls in heaps, and forms a new hill, 
leaving the place it before occupied level, and with the 
appearance of having been swept. 

It is necessary to guard the eyes and mouth a^inst 
the quantity of sand whieh is always flying about m the 
air ; and the traveller has to seek the ri^ht direction, to 
avoid beins lost in the windings made m the middle of 
the hills ofsand which bound tho sight, and which shift 
from one spot to another so often as not to leave any- 
thing to be seen besides the sky and sand, without any 
mark by which the position can be known. Even the 
deepest footstep in the sand of either man or horse, dis- 
ap^ars the moment the foot is raised. 

The immensity, the swiftness, and the everlasting mo- 
tion of these waves, disturb the sight both of men and 
beasts, so that they are almost contiaually marching as 
if in the dark. The canel gives here a proof of his 
great superiority ; his long neck perpendiculariy erect- 
ed removes his head from the ground, and from the 
thick part of the waves ; his eyes are well defended by 
thick eye-lids, laigely provided with hair, and which he 
keeps half shut : the construction of his feet, broad and 
ctisnion-like, prevents his treading deep into the sand ; 
his lonff l«g8 enable him to pass the same space with on- 
ly halfthe number of steps of any other animal, and 
therefore with less fatigue: These advantages give him 
a solid and easy fait on a ground where all other ani- 
mals walk with slow, short, and uncertain steps, and in 
a tottering manner. 

Lieutenant Pottin^r, in his travels in Beleochistan, a 
province of India, gives an interesting account of those 
curious phenomena. He experienced a violen t tornado,, 
or ffust of wind, which came on so suddenly, that, if he 
had not been apprised of its strength by the guide, it 
might have been disastrous to his party, in whom it 
would have been an act of temerity to have endeavoured 
to sit on the camels during its impetuous fury. Before 
it began, the sky was dear, save a few small clouds in 



the north-west quii^ter ; and the only warnings it afford- 
ed, were the opbressive sultriness of the air, and a vast 
number of whirlwinds springing up on all sides. These 
whirlwinds, he observes, might perhaps be more correct- 
ly expressed by some other name ; but as the wind is-, 
sued from them, he adopts the term. They are vast 
columns of sand, which begin by a trifling agitation, with 
a revolving motion on the surface of the desert, and gra- 
dually ascend and expand, until their tops are lost to the 
view. In this manner they move about with every 
breath of wind, and are observed, thirty or forty of them 
at the same time, of different dimensions, apparently 
from one to twenty yards in diameter. Those who have 
seen a water-spout at sea, may exactly conceive the 
same formed of sand On shore. The moment the guide 
saw the whirlwinds disperse, which they did as ifby ma- 
gic, and a cloud of dust approaching, he advised the 
party to dismount, which they had hardly time to do, 
and lodge themselves snugly behind the camels, when a 
storm burst upon them with a furious blast of wind, the 
rain falling in huge drops, and the air being so complete- 
ly darkened, that they were unable to discern any object 
at the distance of even five yards. 

The following is Brace's account of this singular phe- 
nomenon, which he represents as one of the most mag 
nificent spectacles imaginable, and by which himself and 
his companions were at on^e surprised and terrified. — 
Having reached the vast expanse of desert which lies to 
the west and north-west of Cbendi, they saw a number 
of prodigious pillars of sand at diflerent instances, at 
times moving with great celerity, and at others stalking 
o^witha maiestic slowness. At intervals, the party 
thought they should be overwhelmed by these sand pil- 
lars ; and small quantities of sand did actually more than 
once reach them. Again, they would retreat so as toba 
almost out of siffht, their summits reaching to the very 
clouds. There the tops often separated from the bodies $ 
and these once disjointed dispersed in the air, and did 
not appear more. They were sometimes broken near 
the middle, as if struck oy a large cannon shot. About 
noon, they began toadvance with considerable swiftness 
upon the party, the wind beinjf very strong at north. 
Eileven of^diem ranged along-side, at about the distance 
of three miles from them ; and at this interval, the great- 
est diameter of the largest of them appeared to Mr. 
Bruce to be about ten feet. They retired with a wind^t 
south-east, leavinff an impression on our traveller's mind 
to which he could give no name, though assutedly one 
of its ingredients was fear, blended with a considerable 
portion of wonder and surprise. It was in vain to think 
of fleeing : the swif^st horse, or &s|e8t sailing ship, 
would not have been of any use in rescuing him from 
his danger. The full persuasion of this riveted him as 
it were to the spot wh^re he stood, and he allowed the 
camels to gain on him so much, that it was with difficulty 
he could overtake them. 

It is usoal for travellersj when about to encounter a 

sandstorm, to dismount their beasts^ and to throw them- 

selres flat upon the earth, with their faces downwards ; 

in which position they remain till the storm haspassed. 

Hundred Wcwferg of the World. 



PROVERBS. 

A spur in the head, is worth two in the heel. 

A civil denial is better than a radej^nt. 

An old dog cannot alter his way ofoarking. 

A thread-bare coat is armour against a highwayman. 

He who says what he likes, hears what he does not 
like. 

While the tall woman is stooping, the little one hath 
swept the house. 

A foolish friend does more harm than a wise enemy. 

He who expects a friend without faults, will never 
find one. 

He who has no bread to spare, should not keep a dog* . 

Wise men make proverbs, and fools repeat them. 
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MISCELLANY. 



n:NN*8 TREAXr WITH THE INDUN& 

One of the most remarkable treaties on record is that 
of William Pena with the Indians on the site of Phila- 
delphia. It was truly a treaty of love. The grant of a 
king did not carrjr sufficient authority in the opinion of 
Penn to permit him to take the soil over which the In- 
dian roamed, without an equivalent and a mutual and 
satisfactory contract S ^ 

On the 4th of Dec, 1682, William Penn proceeajfed up 
the Delaware with his unarmed flotilla and unarmed 
followers, men, women, and children of both sexes. 
When he had arrived abreast of the site of Philadelphia, 
which was then called Chaquannock^ he saw the shore 
covered as far as the eye could reach with natives. At 
the sight of this vast array of tribes with their sachems 
at their head, the hearts of many of Penn's company 
sunk within them, yet he encouraged them to go for- 
ward, as the preliminaries of the treaty he was about to 
solemnize had been arranged in a previous talk held 
with the Indians by Col. MarkhanL The little band 
of Friends, therefore, proceeded a little further up the 
river to the spot where ICensington now stands, landed 
and proceeded to the shelter of a wide-spreading elm. 

William Penn did not object to wear over his plain 
clothes a scarf of sky-blue silk; he was supported by 
Col. Markham on his ri^ht, and his friend on his left. 
The Indian chiefs met him under the spreading boughs 
of the majestic elm, and, after a short silence, one of the 
chiefs came forward and crowned him with a chaplet, 
out of which the resemblance of a horn seemed to sho0 — 
as this among the Indians as well as the Jews was an 
emblem of power and dominion. All the Indians were 
then seated, and requested Penn to make his speech. 
Through an interpreter he told them his object, and 
added, that '^ he would not call them his children, foe- 
cause parents often whip their children : he would not 
trail them brothers, because brothers often quarrelled j 
tmt he would call them bone of his bone, and flesh of 
his flesh." 

He then presented them the roll of parchment which 
contained the treaty ; and paid them for their landi in 
goods and presents. 

The Indians named him " Brother Onas," and wished 
that '' they might live in love with brother Onas, and his 
chiiaren as long as the sun and moon should endure." 

This was the famous treaty which attracted the at- 
tention of that acute and intellectual infidel, Voltaire — 
** Thejint treaty that was not ratified by an oatk, the 
first treaty that tea* never broken.^ 



EPFECT OP MUSIC ON ELEPHANTS. 

Of all animals, man alorie excepted, the elephant is 
the most susceptible of musical sounds. Pliny, Plu- 
tarch, Suetonius, and Bufibn, record singular anecdotes 
of the fondness of tliis half-reasoning quadruped for 
music; and we shall conclude the subject with an 
unique account of a concert which was given to two 
elephanU, in Paris, 1806 or 7. The orchestra was 
placed above in a gallery, with a trap door in the floor 
to permit the sound to escape downward. This took 
place in the Botanic Gardens, and excited great curi- 
osity. AU the influence and wealth of Parb ^vas 
present. 

On the first sounds of the music, the elephants, which 
,were male and female, and called Hans and Mess, 
'walked around the enclosure — then directed their 
trunks to the trap door, raising themselves on their hind 
legs. They now apjpeared alarmed, but after a few 
seconds resumed their usual calmness, and abandoned 
themselves to the delights which the music afforded 
them. 

The air was then changed, and one of a savage and 
rude nature was substituted, and that music possessed 



inOiieiiee over iheni m^ iifimednite^ «nd«&t. TImj 
approached the bars of the cage, twisted them with tbetr 
trunks, and pushed against them violently with their 
bodies— ti^y exhibited symptoms of pain and rage — 
they seemed to be acting under ^e influence of some 
agent over which they Imd no control. 

On diis air being again ehanged, and a soft and lan- 
guishing Sybarite measure played, the female seemed 
to sufier most. She exhibited every sign of strong and 
passionate fondness for the male. She introduced her 
proboscis into his ^ aia, then put it into her mouth, 
caressed him warmly with her trunk, «nd pressed against 
him with her body. The scene was almost like that 
between brothers. 

But the most striking and astonishing efiects were 
produced by the Marseilles hymn. As soon as the 
orchestra struck up, they whisted, uttered sounds of joy, 
and then melancholy mtonations. They appeared to 
be under the fear of some expected calamity, and were 
preparing themselves to meet it with resolution and 
fortitude. The tune was again changed, and the plain- 
tive pensive notes produced corresponding effects. The 
female rested her trunk upon the floor and appeared 
wrapt in unspeakable grief. But interesting as the sub- 
ject is, we must here conclude without referring lo the 
music of the Syrens, or the melody of the Italians. 

ADAM'S PEAK. 

Adam's Peak is the highest mountain in Ceylott» 
about 8,000 feet above the level of the sea, and has sel- 
dom been ascended, not so much from its height, as fVvan 
the difficulty of the latter part of the ascent, which is 
quite perpendicular; two ladies, however, have been 
among the few adventurers, and got up ny means of 
chains and pulleys. The Mussulmans have a' traditioa 
that Adam, when driven out of Paradise, alighted upon 
the Peak ; and a mark which bears a resemblance to a 
human foot, is supposed to be the impression made by 
him while expiating his crime, by standing on one f(x>t 
till his sins were forgiven. 

"Pleasant is the voice of thy song, thou lonely 
dweller of the rock ! It comes on the sound of the -stream, 
along the narrow vale. My soul awakes, O stranger ! in 
the midst of my hall. I streteh my hand to the spear, 
as in the days of other years. I stretch my hand, but 
it is feeble ; and the siffh of my bosom grows. Wih 
thou not listen, son of the rock, to the song of Ossian ? 
My soul is full of other times ; the joy of my youth re- 
turns. Thus the sun appears in the west, after the steps 
of his brightness have moved behind a storm ; the j^reen 
hills lift Uieir dewy heads ; the blue streams rejoice in 
the vale. The aged hero comes forth on his staff; his 
gmy hair glitters in the beam. Dost thou not heboid, 
son of the rock i a shield in Ossian's hall ? It is marked 
with the strokes of battle, and the brightness of its 
bosses has failed. That shield the ffreat Dumhalmo 
bore, the chief of streamy Teutha. Duathalmo bore 
it in battle, before he fell by Ossian's. spear. Listen, sob 
of the rock, to the tales of other yearsJ*— Os^an. 

Tberb are some who write, talk, and think so muoh 
about vice and virtue, that they have no time to practise 
either the one or the other. They die with less sin to 
answer for than some others, because they have been too 
busy in disputing about the origin of it to commit it; 
and with little or no religion of their own, from their 
constant though unavailing assiduities to settle that of 
other men. Charles the Fourth, after his abdication, 
amused himself in his retirement at St. Juste, by attempt- 
ing to make a number of watches go exactly together. 
Being constantly foiled in this attempt, he exclaimed, 
<< What a fool have I been to neglect my own concemsL 
and to waste my whole life in a vain attempt to make all 
men think alike on matters of religion, wnen I cannot ^ 
even make a few watches keep time together 1 — Lacon, 
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HISTORY. 

* " In the second book of Berossns (from Alexander 
Polvhistor^ was contained the history of the ten kings 
of tfie Chaldeans, and the periods of the continuance of 
each reign, which consistea coilectiTely of a hundred and 
twenty sari, or four hundred and tbirty-two thousand 
years, reaching to the lime of the deluge. For Alex- 
der, enumerating the kings from the writings of the 
Chaldeans^ after the ninth Ardates, proceeds to the 
tenth, who is called by them Xisthurus, and who reign- 
ed eighteen sari. In his time happened the deluge.'' 

We are next presented with a fragment of Berossus, 
from Apollodorus i^-thus : — 

'^ This is the historv which Berossus has transmitted 
to us. He tells us tnat the first I(ing was Alorus of 
Babylon, a Chaldean. He reigned ten sari ; and after- 
wards Alapams, and Ameloa the Chaldean, in whose 
time appeared the Musarus and Oannes, the Annedotus 
frpm the Erythrsean sea. (But Alexander Polyhistor, 
anticii>ating the event, has said that he appeared in the 
first year ; but Apollodorus says that it was after forty 
sari: A bydenus, however, makes the yecond Anecdotus 
appear after twenty-six sari). Then succeeded Megala- 
rus^ from the city of Pantibiblon ; and he reigned eighteen 
sari: and aAer him, Daonus the shepherd from Panta- 
brblon reigned ten sari. In his time, he says, appeared 
again from the Erythrean sea a fourth Annedotus, 
having the same form with those above — the shape of a 
fish blended with Chat of a man. Then reigned Eiidor- 
achus from Pantibiblon for the- term of eighteen sari. — 
In his days there appeared another personage from the 
Erythraean sea like the former, having the same compli- 
eated form between a fish and a man, whose name was 
Odacon. (All these^ says Apollodorus, related particu- 
larly and circomstantially whatever Oannes had informed 
them of: concerning these, Abydenns has made no men- 
tion.) Then reigned Amempstnns, a Chaldean from 
Larancha? ; and he being the eighth in order, reigned 
ten sari. Then reigned Otiartes, a Chaldean, from 
Larancha* ; and he reigned eight sari. And upon the 
death of Otiartes, his son Xisthurus reigned eighteen 
sari : in his time happened the great deluge. Bo that 
the sum of all the kings is ten ; and the term in- which 
they colleetirely reigned, a hundred and twenty sari." 

The next is a fragment of Berossus, from Abydenus. 
Thus:— 

** So much concerning the wisdom of the Chaldeans. 

*^ It is^said that the first king of the country was Ato- 
ms, and that he gave out a report that God had appoint- 
ed him to be the shepherd of the people: he reigned ten 
•ari : now a sams is esteemed to be three thousand six 
hundred years ; a neros six hundred ; and a sossus sixty. 

^ After him, Alaparu? reigned three sari : to him suc- 
ceeded Amillarus from the city of Pantibiblon, who 
reigned thirteen sari ; in his time came up from the sea 
A second Annedotus, a semi-dsmon very similar in his 
form to Oannes ; after Amillarus reigned Araraemon 
twelve sari, who was of the city of Pantibiblon : then 
Mcgalarus of the same place reigned eighteen sari: then 
Daos, the shepherd, governed for the space of ten sari ; 
hewas of Pantibiblon; in his time four double-shaped 
personages came op out of the sea to land, whose names 
were Euedoi^us, Enengamus, Eneubolus, and' Anem- 
entus: afterwards in the time of Buedoresebus^ ap- 
VoL. I.~H. 



neared another, Anodanhus. After these reigned other 
kings, and last of all Sisithrus: so that in the whole, 
the number amounted to ten kings, and the term of their 
reigns to a hundred and twenty sari." 

THE OLD EGYPTIAN CHRONICLE. 
" Among the Egyptians there is a certain tablet called 
the Old Chronicle, containing thirty dynasties in 113 
descents, during the long period of 36,525'*^ years. The 
first series of prmces was that of the AuritK ; the second 
was that of the Mestreans ; the third of the Egyptians. 
It runs as follows : 

THE REION OP THE GODS 

Accordmff to the Old Chronicle. 

*' To Hepnasstus is assigned no time, as be is apparent 
both^y night and day. Helius, the son of Hephaestus, 
reigned three myriads of years. Then Cronus and the 
other twelve divinities reigned 3984. 

" Next in order are the demi-gods, In number eight 
who reigned 217 years. 

After these are enumerated 15 generations of the 
Cynic cycle, which extend to 443 years. The 16th 
Dynasty is of the Tanites, eight descents, which lasted 
190 years. 17th Memphites, 4 in descent, 103 years, — 
18th Memphites, 14 in descent, 348 years. 19th Dios- 
polites, 5 m descent, 194 years. 20th Diospolites, 8 in 
descent, 228 years. 21st Tanites, 6 in descent, VH 
years. 22nd Tanites, 3 in descent, 48 years. 23rd 
Diospolites, 2 in descent, 19 years. 24th Saites, 3 in 
descent, 44 years. 25th Btbiopians, 3 in descent, 44 
years. 26th Memphites, 7 in descent, 177 years. 27th 

Persians, 5 in descent, 124 years. 28lh . 29tii 

Tanites, in descent, 39 years. 30th a Tanite, 1 in des- 
centj 18 years. In all, 30 Dynasties, and 36,525 years. 
Which number of years, resolved and divided into ita 
constituent parts, that is to say, 25 times 1461 years, 
shows that it relates to the fabled periodical revolution 
of the zodiac, among the Egyptians and Greeks ; that ia, 
its revolution from a particular point to the same again, 
which point is the first minute of the first degree of that 

Einoctial sign which they call the Ram, as it is ex- 
ined in the Genesis of Hermes, and in theCyrannian 
ks." 

FROM CASTOR. 

*' Of all kiujgdoms, we find that of the Egyptians to b« 
the most ancient ; of whose bffginning we purpose to 
write, according to the relation of Manetho. 

The first dynasty was that of the Gods, who aw 
classed by themselves *, and I reckon their reigns thus : 

" Some say the God Ifestus reigned in Egypt 680 
years. After him, the Sun, the son of Ifestus. 77 years. 
AAer him, Osinosiris, 420 years. After him, OroiS 
Stdiafchus, 28 years. After him, Typhon, 45 years.-^ 
The sum oi the reigns of the Gods amounts to 1550 
years. Then succeeds the kingdom of the Demi-god«, 
thus : First reigned Anubes Amusim, who composed 
the writings of the Egyptiai», 83 years. After him, 
Apion Grammatictts, who leigned 77 years. In his 
reign commenced the kingdom of Aij^^os, under laachus. 
Afterwards, the kings of the Enoynii, by whom must be 



* l%is minibflr is also mentioned by Jftmblkhaa, in oonnexion 
with E^jrptiaB bivCory, m the number of th<i Hermaic hooks, per- 
haps allowing a book <o each year. AU which Heripea wrotd la 
1^000 book^ accordinz to the account of Seleucus; but Manethd 
in his history, relates ttot thioy were completed in 39,603. 
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understood tbe Demi-godi. They re'nied 2t00 years. 
This is th6 end of the first roHine of raanetho, which 
contains a period of 2100 years. Mir ens and seven of 
4iis descendants reigned 253 year.i. Then reined eight 
others 302 years. Necherocheus and eight others 
reif^ned 214 years. Likewise seventeen others, 214 ^rears. 
Likewise twenty-one others. 258. years. Othoi and 
seven others, 203 years. LiKewise fourteen others, 140 
years. Likewise twenty others, 409 years. Likewise 
seven others, 204 years. Dynasty of Diospolites, 9 years. 
Dynasty of Bubastites, 153 vears. Dynasty of Tanites, 
184 years. Dynasty of Senennites, 224 years. Dynas- 
ty 01 Memphites, 318 years. Dynasty of lliopolites, 221 
years. Dynasty of Ermupolites, 260 yeais. 

" The second volume enumerates to the 17th dynasty, 
and contains a period of 1520 years." 

These are the Dynasties of Egypt 

PROM ED8EB108. 

''The first man, according to the Egyptians, was 
Hephestas, who was the inventor of fire. From him 
descended the Sun. After whom Asfathodsemon. Af- 
ter whom Cronus. Then Osiris. And then Tvphon, 
the brother of Osiris. After whom was Orus, tne son 
of Osiris and Isis. These were the first Egyptian kings. 
^ " After them, the empire descended by a long succes- 
sion to Bites, through a lapse of 13,900 years ; techmed, 
I say, in lunar years of thirty days to each : for even 
now, they call the month a year. 

'' After the Qods, a race of Demi -gods reigned 1255 
years. Then reigned other kings, 1817 years. After 
them, thirty Memphite kings, 1790 years. Then ten 
Thynite kings, 350 years. Then came the kingdom of 
the Manes and Demi-gods, 5813. The number of years 
altogether amounts to 11,000 ; which also are lunar 
years, that is to say, months. All the lunar years which 
th J Egptians allow to the reigns of the Gods, the Demi- 
gods, and the Manes, are 24,900." 

EGYPTIAN DYNASTIES OP MANETHO. 

DYNASTY or THE DEMI-00D8. 

" First dynasty. The first of the Egyptian kings was 
Hephaestus, who reigned 724 years ana a half and four 
days. The 2nd was Helius, the son of Hcphsestus, 86 
years. 3rd, Agathdsemon, who reigned 56 years and a 
half and 10 days. 4th, Cronus, 40 years and a half — 

5lh, Osiris ana Isis, 35 years. 6th, , years. 7lh, 

Typhon, 29 years. 8th, Orus, the demi-god, 25 jcars. 
9tn, Ares, the demi-god, 23 years. 10th, Anubis, the 
demi-god, 17 years. 11th, Heracles the demi-god, 15 
"years. 12th, Apollo, the demi-god, 25 years. 13th, 
Ammon, the demi-god, 30 years. 14th, Tithoes. the 
demi-god, 27 years. 15th, Sossns, the demi-goo, 32 
years. 16th, 2eus, the demi-god, 20 years." 



abstracted, and nsnreni should be srstematieaHy dis- 
couraged, for the genera] benefit of tne whole comniii- 
Uity. Interest of money is the slavery of the borrower 
to the lender, and there ought to be as few slaves st 
possible, while the slavery which exists ought to be oi 
the slightest kind. 

MONEY. 
Some article or commodity, real or imaginary, em- 
ployed to sooersede the necessity of barteringor exchang 
ing for eacn other, the innumerable variety of commod- 
ities that are demanded and supplied. So that every 
article may be valued in reference to some common 
standard of exchange, some common measure of value, 
which should, if possible, be devoid of value itself, ex- 
cept for this use to which it is applied. In some parts 
of Africa, the money consists of the shells called cotir- 
ries ; in other parts, of bars of iron. Most civilized 
countries have adopted the precious metals (gold and 
silver) as having an intrinsic value which fluctuates 
very little ; for a common measure to be perfect, should 
be either of no value or of a value not subject to change. 
No known material possesses all the necessary quali- 
ties; the orecious metals approach only to what we 
want. 



GEORGE m. 

Qeorge UL, in 1760, ejected the Whigs andfooneda 
Tory administration under Bute and Je^dnson. 



MYTHOLOGY. 
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WEALTH. 
Wealth is a relative term, for as there is only a cer- 
tain amount of property in a country, so the possession 
of a large share by one man is the poverty of others. 
The wealth of individuals is therefore no benefit to the 
country, while as to others it is the cause of their pov- 
erty. If all the property in a conntry is worth a mil- 
lioiK and one man has half a million, there remains but 
half a million for all others, and if nine or ten possess 
nine-tenths the rest would be poor. This principle of 
accumulation, the curse of advancing, or old, society, is 
favoured by the substitution of money for kmrter ; since 
^oods could not be accumulated like money, and money 
IS therefore properly denounced as the root of all evil, 
and it is declared that no rich man can enter the kingdom 
of heaven. To correct these mischiefs, the inducements 
to accumulate should be diminished by fixing a very 
low rate of interest for money in comparison with the 
wages of labour or the profits of industry. Money, as 
•Q artificial conveoiencei ought not to be allowed to be 



SATCRN. 

The eldest of the gods in the Grecian mythology were 
^ther and Dies, CoeTum and Terra, (Heaven and Earth.) 
Goelom was the son of .^ther and Dies, (Air and Day,) 
and married his own daughter, Vesta or Terra, by whom 
he had a numerous mrogeny. The most eminent among 
them were Saturn, Titan, the Briareii or hundred-hanf 
ed giants, Ceres, Tethys^ Ops and others. Titan was 
the eldest son ; but his sisters, Ceres, Tethys and Op$ 
persuaded their mother Vesta to alienate him from the 
privileges of the first-born in favour of Saturn, who had 
married his sister Ops. Titan after a time surrendered 
his power to Saturn, on condition that he would bring 
up no male children — so that the kingdom might revert 
to him or bin posterity after Saturn's death. Saturn, 
true to his promise, devoured his male children* 

Saturn is seen like an old man in a recumbent posf 
ture, his scvthe at his feet, his babe in his arms, and 
one hand oi the devoted infant already in the mouth oi 
the devourer. 

Saturn, however, is generally repre-sented as a decrepit 
old man^ his shoulders bowed as if by the weight of 
years, his face lank and thin, and his cheeks sunken.-^ 
Sometimes he appears with wings, his scythe in his 
hand, and is in fact, as his name in Greek imports, no less 
a personage than Time. 

Although ranked a^ a terrestrial deiljr in consequence 
of his residen<ie on earth, the associations of Saturn'^ 
history are linked to the grandest machinery of myihol- 

When his wife Ops saw that Saturn devoured their 
male children, she practised fraud upon him. Whea 
she brought forth her twins, Jupiter and Juoo, she only 
sent him Juno, and secreted Jupiter. Her son3, Nejh 
tune and Pluto, she saved in the same manner. 

It was not long, however, before Titan became ap* 
prized of the circumstance, that concealed sons were 
about to sustain the usurped rights of their father. H< 
rose to revenge the injury, overcame Saturn, and having 
bound him and his wife, shut them up in hell, wheie 
they s^fiered their glooaiy imprisonment for years, unti 
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l\fiprtermkde]nt>ofofIi»fllml afiection, and exhibited 
the davnings of omnipotence, by defeating the Titans 
and* releasing hk parents. It was in this tremendous 
conflict that mountains were first hurled as missiles.-^ 
Since then, many a poet has hurled them wfrh their 
shaggy tops, caTentous solitudes, and roaring cascades, 
through hn trembling rerse. 

An oracle had announced to Saturn that he should be 
driven from his kingdom by bis son — and the unnatural 
father attempted to show his grsuitude for the filial piety 
of Jupiter by taking away his life. But the lion-hearted 
son was not so easily slain. He deposed his father, 
maimed himj and banished him to Italy or Latium^ while 
he grasped m his powerful hands the rule of the uni- 
Terse. The name Latium was gi?en to the countries 
bordering on the Mediterranean, whither Saturn fled. — 
T his name ( Latium) is derived from the verb IcUeo, which 
signifies to hide. The country was also called Saturnia. 
Here Saturn found a savage neople (which were after- 
wards called Satini or Latins) under the reign of a king 
named Janus, who associated Saturn with him in his 
kingdom. Saturn reduced the sarages to social order, 
invented brass money for their use, and caused such an 
agreeable alteration in the circumstances of that region, 
that poets have named his times the golden age. Jn the 
words of Virgil : 

"Then Snturn came, who fled the powers of Jove^ 
Robb*d of hie realmsi and banished from above. 
The men dispersed on hills to towns he broiu(ht, 
The laws ordained, and civil customs tauxht, 
And Latium called the land where safe he lay 
From his unduteous son, and bis usurping sway. 
With his mild empire, peace and plenty came ; 
And hence the Golden Times derived their name.*' 

The brass money made bv Saturn was stamped on one 
side with the figure of a ship ; on the other was seen 
the image of Janus Bifrons (double-faced.) 

The name Saturn was derived, either from his having 
taught the art of sowing, (he being considered the god 
of husbandry,) or from that fulness which the efifeets 
of his bounty, filling or saturating the hungry ,--or, as 
others affirm, because he is satisfied or filled with the 
years which he devours — for Saturn and Time were 
considered the same by the ancients. 

The worship of Saturn was never so generator impo- 
sing as that of Jupiter or Jove. Men were ofiered in 
sacrifices made to him, as he was considered to be de- 
lighted with the taste of human blood. The Romans 
considered him an infernal deity because he delighted 
ia cruelty, and because the planet named for him was 
coDsidered malignant. His priest ofiered sacrifices 
with bare heads clothed in scarlet with wax tapers in 
their hands, significant of his having enlightened the 
savage mind. 

The Roman feasts called Saturnalia were either in- 
stituted by Tullus, king of the Romans, or by the con- 
sufs Sempronius and Minutius. They were held on 
the 19th of December — at first one day only, but in pror 
cess of time^ as many as seven davs were observed. The 
distinguishmg peculiarity of the feasts of the Saturnalia 
was, that all servants became free on the occasion. For 
the time, they threw off* the habits of obedience to their 
masters, who were even obliged to become servants, and 
wait upon their late menials at the great least, upon 
the days of the Saturualia, the senate did not sit, schools 
^ere closed, presents were sent, war was not proclaimed 
ftor criminals executed, servants indulged in ribaldry and 
jocoseness towards their masters ; were waited upon at 
tab!e by them, because in Saturn's reign there was no 
servitude known, all men being equal ; and wore the 
purple garment or cloak of gentlemen. 

Saturn was the patron of gladiators ; and the contpier- 
ors amonff them who were in consequence entitled to 
freedom, hung up their arms as votive ofierings in his 
temple. It is said that Hercules abolished the custom 
of sacrificing human beings to Saturn, and substituted 
images of clay. There were more »nan one temple 
ejected to Saturn tn Rome ; one stood on the Capitohne 



hilY ; in ano&er the treasury of the empire was kept; 
and in one the names of all amoassadors and foreign 
consuls were recorded, as they came to Roine. 

Ther^. is a coincidence so close in the character of 
Noah and Saturn, that many regard the latter as only the 
heathenish copy of the-fbrmev; It waa said of ooth, 
that in their days mankind had but one language. — 
Noah's name in Hebrew signifies " aman of the earth ;^ 
so of Saturn. Noah planted the first vineyard ; and the 
same act was ascribed to Saturn. Noah was overcome 
with wine ; so was Saturn when his son is said to have 
maimed him ; and he was ever considered the protector 
of drunken persons. Saturn is said to have made the 
crime of seeing the gods naked punishable by law. He 
is said to have foretold great quantities of rain, and the 
building of an ark for the escape of men, beasts, and 
birds. Noah bad three sons left him which were not 
destroyed by the fulfilment of his own prophecy — so had 
Saturn three left to« him. Noah's eldest son, Ham or 
Cham, was the Ammon or Hammon of the Egyptians 
and Africans ; and Ammon was one of the names of Ju- 
piter. Japhet, Noah's second son, is supposed to be 
the Neptune of the ancient mythologists, having the 
islands forhisresidenee ; and Shem issupi>osed to have 
been Pluto, as he was so holy, and so hated idplatry, that 
a wicked generation strove to blacken his memo^ by 
associating it with sombre and gloomy images, andf put- 
ting into his hand the sceptre of hell. 



THE MEDUSA 

The Polar sea has a peculiar colotir, which Is caused 
by the great quantity of medusse and other minute 
animals. They are most abundant in the sea water, 
which is of an olive-green colour. Capt. Scoresby, du- 
ring one of hisvoyaj^es to the Arctic regions, examined 
a quantity of the olive-green sea water, and found the 
meduste immense. They were about one-fourth of an 
inch asunder. In this proportion, a cubic inch of water 
would contain 64 ; a cuoic foot 110,592 ; a cubic fathom 
23,887,872, and a cubic mile about 23,888,000,000,000. 
From soundings made in the situation where these 
animals were found, it is probable the sea is upwards of 
a mile in depth, but whether these substances occupy 
the whole depth is uncertain. Provided, however, the 
depth to which thev extend be but 250 fathoms, the 
above immense numl>er of one species may occur in a 
space of two miles square. It ma)r give a better con- 
ception of the amount of medusae in this extent, if we 
calculate the length of time that would be requisite for 
a certain number of persons to count this number. Al- 
lowing that one person could count a million in seven 
days, which is barely possible, it would have required 
that 80,000 pers6ns should have started at the creation 
of the world to complete the enumeration at the present 
time. 

What a stupendous idea does this fact give of the im- 
mensity of creation ! But if the number of animals in a 
space of two miles square be so great, what must be the 
amount requisite for discolouring the sea through an 
extent of twenty or thirty thousand miles. — Cabinet oj 
Curiosities. ■ 

WILD PIGEONS. 
The accounts of the enormous flocks in which the 
passenger or wild pigeons fly about in North America, 
seem to a European like the tales of Baron Munchau- 
sen ; but the travellers are " all in a story." In Upper 
Canada, says Mr Howison, in his entertaining " Sketch- 
C5," you may kill 20 or 30 at one shot out of the masses 
which darken the air. And in the United States, ac- 
cording to Wilson, the ornothologist, they sometimes 
desolate and lay waste a tract of country 40 or 50 miles 
long, and 5 or 6 broad, by making it their breeding place. 
While in the state of Ohio. Mr. Wilson saw a flock flf 
these birds which exceeded, as he judged, more than a 
mile in breadth, and seemed to pass over hM nead ift 
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liie imte of one mile in it suQUte, during four heurt — I thousand two Jmsdred and ^ty mi!Hona» two hundrei^ 

thus making its whole length about 240 miles. Accord- and seventy-two pigeons. 

lag to hit moderate estimate^ this flock contained two I CubUul (JCuriMilm 




MED.VI. PRESENTED TO IAFAYETTE, 
ST rm Tws3«Tr-8Bvs3rrB ueouifXT or ▲bullsrt, MAnoMAL ooard. 



. It v/ ill be renenabered that the 5;enteiinial anniver- 
sary of the birth of Washington was celebrated in this 
city Avilh every demonstration of respect. On that oc- 
iB&iion the corporation of the city of New York, ihrough 
the zeal of Sila^ E. Burrows. Esq., procured a relick from 
George Washiagton Park Curtis, Esq., of a very; inter- 
esting description, viz.: the marquee belonging to 
Genen^l Wasnington, which he pitched on Dorchester 
heightii, which accompanied him through the whole of 
the revolutionary war, and under which Lord CornAvallis 
"wasl received as a prisoner and a guest. This was con- 
signed to the care of Genera? M'^r'cs. who directed 
Colonei Steveoj* to pitch ir ui the Park^ wuti military 



honours. Accordingly, a detachment of his fine corps 
of citizen soldiers was ordered on duty. Under thij 
tent, after the ceremonies of the day, the officers of the 
Twenty -seventh Regiment assembled, and, as a feeble 
testimonial of their regard and affection for that purt 
patriot and distinguished soldier in the cause of iree' 
dom, Lafayette, resolved to present him, on the sue* 
ceeding anniversary of American independence, with a 
medal, embellished with appropriate devices and in* 
scriptions. A medal was accordingly prepared, of which 
we present an accurate engraving oy Mason^ done ex- 
pressly for the Mirror. It is a splendid piece of work- 
uianampi m solid goto, from the punes of North Caio- 
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lyia. It was de8%ii«d by Mr« Tt Bwwn^ •ti4 nilbMii- 

lactured by Marquaud 4tnd Brother. It weighs one 
hundred aod fiifly-seveii: penny weiffhta« ^'Tht richly 
chased and ergbosged front," aays th^ Commercialy ^^ hi 
furmoanted by an eagle, atanding on the northern 
hemisphere, on which the words iunerica and France 
are inscribed ; a saperb and tasteful fiame-wock sur- 
rounds the deyices ; the American flag and thai of the 
National Goaid being displayed with Uieir apear-polnts 
en each side. These form, the basis of a shield, sur- 
uioimted with Tarious implements of war, and circled 
in the interior with a rich wreath. la the centre of the 
field, which is in dead gold^ are raised medallkMis of 
VVashington and Lafayette, remarkably well do^ie. 
Aboyeis the Roman lictor's battle-axe, connecting the 
wreath with the hemisphere ; and bmeath is a shield, 
in which are quartered the stars aad .stripes, the rising 
tun, borne on the shield of the state, the city arms, and 
the initial, v. t. a. a. ; the letters n. a. being on a small 
shield in the centre. On a scrolL lormine tbe lower 
part of the frame b inscribed the inotto of Vie regiment, 
PEo PATRiii ST OLORiA. Ou the reverse, which is plain 
burnished gold, is the following inscription, very hand- 
somely engraved : * Tbe National Guard 27th n. f. a. a. 
to Lafayette. Centennial anniversary of tLe|to|h4ayiQi^ 
Washington. New York, 22d February, 1«52.''" .;, 
This medal was committed to the care of James Fen- 
nimore Cooper, JBsq., with suitable communications, 
requesting that he would present it in such a manner 
and at such a time as he should deem most pr9per. It 
was also accompanied by the* annexed letter to the ge- 
aeral, writtCA by a committee in behalf of the corps : — 

Ojsneral,— The National GKiard of the city of New 
York, a corps of citizen soldiers, have the nonour to 
piesent ibr your acceptance the accompanying token of 
Ike sentimeBts enteitainred by the sons of liberty in 
America for the dauntless champion of that sacred cause, 
whose disti]>fiushed services in three revolutions, ana 
whose untiriag exertions in behalf of the oppressed and 
enslaved of every nation, have raised for the hero, ^^mo- 
numcfUunt €Bre perenniits.^ With a fervent prayer 
for your healtk atid happiness, we are general, your 
obedient tervancs, L. W. Stevens, Colonel, 

M. L. Smith, JA. Ck>loneL 
7b Gen, Latatbttb. J. M. Catlin, Major. 

In reply to the above, the following letttfs were re- 
eoived, which are now ftoblished for the first time : — 

i PuiM, NovemborSQtS, 1832. 

Qentl£MBn,*~1 did not get the medal yoa Mnsmitted 
temy care, in ordo^to be delivered to General Lafayette, 
oatii the middle of October, ia eonseqaeaee of a long 
shtence from Paris. At n^ retom. General Lafayette 
was out of town, and no opportumty offisred to aeqi^ 
myself of the trust until quite lately. 

Yesterday i^g&ve a doner to Ueoaral La&yetteat 
lay own bfnisa, and in the evanibg we had a mifeetin| 
of friends, diosen from among the different natiims of 
Sorope, of wbiek this city has alwaja an ample repre- 
sentation. It struck me this expedmit was the biMl I 
emild devise to meet y<wr wishes. 

. In the cooree of the ewning I pnmatad .your letter, 
rtstdutiona^ Scd^ with tiie medal, liad enlamed the ob- 
jeet of all in a short addisas. I haw tae pkaatne to 
enclose the answer of Qenenl Lalimtte with this letter. 

Among the gueata were Lieut ueneial Compte Tac, 
adistinsaiiriMd PoUsh pahaat; Lieut Gcntral »ir J<^n 
y anderteur, of the Bntiak army ; Bns; Geneiml Wool, 
Captain Fineh, aad sevenl other offieers of our own 
service. All. oar officers appeared in naiform, in com- 
pUmanttotheoecaaiofi. SeveraLdiaiittguiBhed civilians, 
aad many ladies were wimesses cf yoarialeations. Bdr. 
Bemet and Bin C. Bamet^ the eonaola at Paris and 
Venice, had great pleaaute m attendjar. 

Deinanatinitona of attaehment and^wadhemnee to hia 
poaciples ar^ aft all fimot poeattai^gratafal to Oenantl 



LaAiyeite when etnniti^'firam Aineriea.' Jle O0ii«ftoa 

himself a disdpie of our school, and justly believes 
that he wishes no more for France than can be accoa»* 
plished by imitation, with such modifications as prti* 
dence would dictate oa. our institutions. Your own 
offering has been happily timed, for it reached him at a 
moment when his enemies are the loudest and most 
yindictive in their attacks. You will permit me to ex- 
press the satisfaction I have had in being chosen as the 
oxgan of your feeling^ on this occasion. It has given 
me an oppartnnity <? proving that I do not alto^dier 
misrepresent American sentiment, when I affirm its at- 
tachment to Lafayette, and may by implication helhn to 
sustain me in what I say of American institutions. This 
expression may cause you surprise, gentlemen, hot 1 
feel persuaded that did the American people rightly un- 
derstand the doctrines that have been extensively chrcn- 
Uteid in Europe of late, and under the sanction of their 
authority, they would issue a rebuke that would fully 
vindicate their majesty as well as their principle. 1 
have the honour to be, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

J. Fennimore CooPittr. 

Ta Jlt6«$r& h. W. Btsvsk*. 
M. 1.. Bmith. 
i. M. Catlxm. 

TbjIb, NoTember -^ 1632: 

GcNTiXMEN, — The f>reci6us specimen of American 
produce and American industry, which, in the name ot 
the National Guard of New York, and oy a unanimous 
vote, the Twenty-seventh Regiment State Artillery have 
been pleased to ofTer to an American veteran, is a new 
testimony of that persevering afiection of which it has 
been^ during near sixty years, the pride and delight of 
my life to be the happy object. The only merit on my 
part which it docs not exceed is to be found i^ the warmtn 
of my ^titude and the patriotic devotion that binds to 
the United States the loving heart of an adopted son. 

The honour which the gift and devices or the beauti- 
ful medal have conferred upon me is still enhanced by 
its connexion with the hundredth anniversary birthday 
of our great and matchless Washington, of whom it is 
the most gratifying circumstance of my life to have 
been the belovea and faithful disciple, in no point more 
than in his fond hope of a perpetual union between the 
states of the confederacy — a union which, as it has 
been the cherished object of his last recommendation to 
his fellow-citjzens« and the wish of his last breath, so it 
shall be to the last breath of every one of us who had 
the happmess to fight and bleed for American inde- 
pendence and freedom. 

I beg yoii, gentlemen, to convey to the kind donators 
the expression of my profound affectionate gratitude and 
respect, and to receive for yourselves the naiticular aa- 
kn6wledgments of your most sincere and obliged friend, 

Lafatbttc. 

To Ootonett. W. Bnvmm. 
Lt.Coi»nelU.UBmmL 

JUa|«rJ.ll.CU94ir. 



▲ 8KBTCH OP THB RI8B OT 1I08BIIIIHI 

The term museum is derived from the Qreek name of 
the Muses, one of whose attributes was, to preside over 
the polite and useful arts. It signifies in the present 
day a building m which are deposited specimens of 
every object, natural or artificial, that is any degree 
eurioUS] or which can tend to illustrate physical science, 
and to improve art. A complete museum should be an 
epitome 01 nature ; it should contain collectiona of pre- 
served beasts, birds, fishes, reptiles, and, in fact, a speci- 
men Of erery creature that moves on our globe ; herba- 
ritms contaming dried specimens of the ve^table king- 
dom, as also specimens of minerals; it should be 'ns 
represeutatlve aaeembly of ail the classes and famities of 
the world 3 it aheold also contam eo11eetion| of ancieai 
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raeordfl, medali. aid ^ob^ iriikh tttestaadexplsm laws 
aad customs i also paint logs and statuet, that) by imita- 
ting nature, seem to extend the limits of creation ;'' as 
aUo every thing that ean exhibit the manners and cus- 
tOQisofmen in distant ages and nations. In ancient 
times, the word museum had no such extended signifi* 
cation ; it simply implied a building in which scientific 
men assembled to discuss matters of science and litera- 
ture. Such appears to have been the museum of Alex- 
andria, a splendid building ornamented with porticos, 
galleries, and large and spacious apartments ; but it 
does not appear to have contained any thing like the 
collections of our museums. It is rather to the temples 
of the aocients that we must look as the first repositories 
of rare and curious things ; as any rare production or 
natural object extraordinary for size or beauty, was con- 
secrated to the gods. When Hanno returned from his 
distant voyages, he brought with him to Carthage two 
skins of the hairy women whom he found on the Gor- 
gades Islands, and deposited them as a memorial in the 
temple of Juno, where they continued till the destruc- 
tion of the city. The monstrous horns of the wild bulls, 
which had occasioned so much devastation in Macedo- 
nia, were by order of King Philip hung up in the tem- 
ple of Hercules. The crocodile, found in attempting to 
discover the sources of the Nile, was preserved in the 
temple of Isis, at Cssarea.' A large piece of the root 
ofthe cinnamon tree wa^kept in a golden vessel in one 
of the temples at Rome, where it was examined by 
Pliny. The skin of that monster which the Roman ar- 
my attacked and destroyed, and which probably was a 
crocodile, was by Regulus sent to Rome, and hung up 
in one of the temples, where it remained till the time of 
the Nnmanttne war. In the temple of Juno, in the island 
of Melita, there were a pair of elephant's teeth of extra- 
ordinary size. The head of the basilisk was exhibited 
in one of the temples of Diana; and the bones of that 
aea-monster. probably a whale, to which Andromeda 
was exposea, were preserved at Joppa, and afterwards 
brought to Rome. Many other instances of this custom 
are given by Beckmann, from whom we have gathered 
the foregoing, and many of the following particulars. — 
In the course of time, these natural curiosities became 
«o numerous as to form large collections ; and though 
it is certain that all these articles were not properly kept 
there for the purpose to which our collections of natural 
history were applied, yet at the same time it must be al- 
lowed that they might be of important use to natural- 
ists. < 

The ancients appear to have had no private collec- 
tions, though periiaps we must except that formed by 
Aristotle at the command of Alexander, as also a col- 
lection of natural curiosities formed by the Emperor 
AMfustus. The principle cause of their being unable 
to turn collections, must have arisen partly from their 
ignorance ofthe proper means of preserving such bodies 
as soon spoil or corrupt. They employed' for that pur- 
pose either salt, wax, or honey. 

There is no account of any coUactions during the 
middle ages, except in the treasuries of princes, where, 
besides articles of great value, curiosities of art, antiqui- 
ties, and relies, there were occasionally found scarce and 
aii^lar foreign animals,- which were dried and pres^r- 
wefi. Such objects were to be seen in the old taeasnry 
at Vienna ; and in that of 8t. Denis were exhibited the 
claw of a griffin, sent by the king of Persia to Charle- 
magne, the teetli .of the hippopotamus, and other things 
ofthe like kind. In later times, we find menageries 
were established to add to the magnificence of courts, 
and stuffed skins of rare animals were hiuig up as me- 
morials of their having existed. Public libraries also 
were made receptacles for such natural curiosities as 
were from time to time presented to them. At a later 
ponod, collections of this kind began to be formed by 
|ffivate perosns. The object of them, was rather to gra- 
tify ihe si^ht than to improve the uad^rata^ding ; mad 
ihay contained mora xantiefl of art, vttlnabk pieeca of 



worlbansbip) and antiiquities, than prodnctiotis c^ da- 
ture. Private eollections, however, appear for the first 
time in the sixteenth century ; and there is no doubf 
that they were formed by every learned man, at that 
period engaged in the study of natural history. About 
the same period, coKections began to be formed in En- 
land ; but tiot til! the seventeenth century did the pub- 
lic derive any benefit from them, when Blias AshinoI« 
left his valuable collection of rarities, which he had in 
part inherited firom the Trascendants, to the university of 
Oxford} upon the condition that they erected a building 
to receive it, which they consented to, and commenced 
it in the year 1679, and it was cotnpleted in 1683. It is 
known as the Ashmolean Museum. Proto that time to 
the present, it has been continually receiving additions. 
The collection of Martin Lister was added S» it, as also 
the manuscripts of Aubrey, Dugdale, and Wood, the 
collections of natural history ot Dr. Plott. Edward 
Lloyd, and Borlare, the historian of Cromwell. Frotr 
a list ofthe curiosities contanied in this museum we se> 
lect the following : 

The scull of Oliver Cromwell, or a fragment of mor- 
tality supposed to be such ; a jewel of gold, once belong- 
ing to King Alfred, found in 3639 in Newton Parit, a 
sh^A'^aM^ northward of the Isle of Athelny, in So- 
hieVsetsnire, where Ring Alfred found shelter when the 
Danes had Overrun the country. The jewel is enamelled 
like an amulet, and in Saxon characters is circumscri- 
bed, *' Alfred ordered me to be made." A figure sitting 
crownedytappears on one ^ide, probably Alfred himseltl 
holding two lilies ; on the other is a rudely engraved 
flower. This relic was p^iven to the university by Tho- 
mas Palmer Es^. of Fairfield, Somersetshire! in 1718. 
A head of the bird called a Dodo, the species of whick 
is extinct. Dr. Shaw, the celebrated natsralist, diseor- 
ered it in the museum, before which, ha considered the 
accounts of this extraordinary bird to be fabulous. Be- 
sides a good collection of objects of natural history, 
there are also many Egyptian antiquities and a few g^ood 
pictures. 

This is'perhaps the earliest museum fomied in Sn* 
gland, and probably coeval with most of those on the 
continent ; but they have left us far behind in the es- 
tablishment of institutions for the advancement and fos- 
tering of the arts and sciences. Privnte individuals have 
generally undertaken what could, perhaps, be onljf folly 
accomplished by the state. Our princiiml collections of 
natural history nave been chiefly formed by the exer- 
tions and at the expense of private individuals ; and, un- 
til within a very short periodj^our national coHectioa 
was little better than a national disgrace. No countrv 
in the world has such opportunities of nendeting her oof^ 
lections in natiual hialory the most perfect of any. The 
power of England extends to the two henriapherea; har 
colonies are to be found in every part of the hahitahle 
alobe; yet, with the greatest means, her mnseuma are 
found to be the most defeetive^lo such a degree that 
our writers on natural history are ^ecenitated to go to 
Paris for that information which they ought to be eaa* 
bled to find at hame. 

A taste for natural history has becmne more prevaleni 
among aU cJaaaea t^eeoiety, as may be eoUaeted from 
the svq^rt given to tke Zoological Society and other 
institutions of a similar nataca. Omr natioiial museon 
has ahready felt theimpnhegiven by the advandng know- 
ledge of the pe<qple. Let us hope that, in a few years, 
it may rival those of the continent \ and then we shall 
doubtmsadomeuradentifioannab with names as great 
as Bufl^, Dauboiton, Cirvier. and Lamaiek. 

The British Mvsevm, which will aeon be one nf the 
most splendid inatifiitioBa of eur metropolis, ccnitaiiis 
under its roof e«r natacoial library, which is peealiafly 
rich in MSS. ; aealieotion of Qmk and Roman sculp- 
tures ; Egyptian airtlnitiea and aenlptaraa ; Tern Cot" 
taa aad Roonn aatiqnitiea; a aplendid ooUeeiiMiof eeiaa 
iniMdata; ^^ngf^^MecunaaipmOMym^iM^ib^ 
eoUectknia of natmal luaMKf.-^JlkM TauruL 
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MUGE-A^TAT MICH-E-KAW-KAIK. 

THE BLACK B4WX. 

Wb herewith nresent the cmljr correct llkeaess yet pub- 
lished of this inaividual. It was sketched hy an officer 
of the army, who served with General Atkinson during 
the whole o£ the recent campaign on the frontiers of if 
linois, was in the action in which the Indians wereinally 
defeated, and was subsequently stationed at the military 
post where the captured chiefs were fkn a long period 
unprisoned. 

Black Hawk is a man of near sixty years of age, agree- 
sbly to ^is own statement^ though he does -not t^feai 
quite scold ; he i&about five feet eight .inches in height, 
and well proportioned— of a dignified and majestic man- 
ner, though, since his misfortunes^ mAaiiastly macK de- 
pressed m spirits. His dress as represented, is thftt 
I which he wore during his confinement,, and the pipe and 
] fan which he holds in his hand, he waa^ for a long time, 
never seen without — believing, probably, that carrying 
these, rather than any thing liii:e a weapon, would be 
thought by the officers under whose charge he was, as 
sn evidence tlmt he considered himself anahis nation no 
•longer at war with us. As a proof that this is bis idea, 
the folio winj^ fact is stated : recently, while a ]iauiter of 
home celebrity (Catlin) was, with the permission of the 
.commanding omcei) exigaged in painting the likenesses 
i>f the principal chiefs who were confine^ at Jefferson 
barracks, he proposed to Black Hawk, t\^i ke should be 
rsprestnted witn aapear, as being morc^mblematical oi 



h'n recent ptirsuitsi. * «T^o!*' said the Black -^aArit, ap- 
parently indijvnant at the proposal, **no spear for me !J 
have forever done with spears P* 

It may not be athiss here to relate an anecdote ot 
Nah-pope, another Sauk chief, notorious for his bitter, 
implacable^ and unforpving hatred of the white Ameri- 
cans. This chief (who was also a prisoner at Jefferson 
barracks) it was deemed necessary to confine in chains. 
The painter above spoken of. when about to commence 
the likeness of Nah-nope, asKed him if he chose to have 
his pipe (as the BlacK Hawk had<lone) represented ? — 
The chief stooped down, took up his chain, wound it 
round his arm. and struck it two or three times violent- 
ly. " There," said he, " paint that ! and let the Ameri- 
cans see that they have mh-pope — a prisoner, and in 
irons P' The commanding officer (General Atkinson) 
answered that there could not be the smallest objection 
to this, so that the painter also placed in the other hand 
a representation of the scalps of women and children 
taken by him during the war. 

The Black Hawk is (or was^ the chief of a band of 
Sauks and Foxes, consisting of about four hundred war- 
riors, and previously to the cession of the country, resi- 
ding on the Rock river, about three miles from its mouth. 
This land was, in 1821, sold by the Indians to the Amer- 
icans, with the understanding that the Indians wcre^to 
be suffered to remain there until the land was placed in 
market by the American government. In IS29 or 30. 
the land was sold to individuals who settled on i^ ana 
the Indians left it and moved across the Mississippi. In 
1831, they recrossed and attempted to retake possession 
of the site of their old village and corn-fields — commit- 
ted many acts of violence and insolence, and were only 
prevented from doing much mischief, by the movement 
of General Gaines and a military force to the spot. This 
difficulty was settled, by the Indians again signing a 
treaty in July, 1831, at Rock-Island, one article of whi(;h 
is, tmit they would never, on any pretext, recross the 
Mississippi again, without the consent of the government 
of Illinois, and the President of the United States. In 
violation of this, the Sauks attacked the Menomines at 
Prairie des Chiens in the fall of 1831, and refused to sur- 
render the aggressors — and finally, aAer attempting in 
vain to induce every other Indian nation to join them tn 
a war of extermination against the Americans, asserting 
that the English had promised to join the Indians, they 
resolved to commence the war themselves. This they 
did, by invading our country in April, 1832, in numbers, 
seven or eight hundred warriors, headed by the Black 
Hawk, Nab' pope, Wesheet, the I-o-way, and other 
chiefs ; and tney were joined by Waw-be-ga-zick, (the 
Winnebacfo prophet,) with his band, after crossing.r- 
General Atkinson, the officer commanding our troops, 
aAer mildly bat positively urging their immediate return, 
and receiving nothing but outrageously taunting and in* 
solent messages in return, advanced on the Indians. — 
The campaign was an exceedingly arduous one, but 
was prosecuted amidst many difficulties, with the ut- 
most perseverance, energy, and skill. The Indians being 
all well mounted and armed, were enabled to scatter 
their war parties over the country^ by which meads they 
succeeded in destroying many lives and doing much 
mischief-— breaking up the settlements, and killing whole 
fiunilies^-^way laying the roads, and catting off imvellers 
—until the army reached their neighbouAood. Afttt 
a very severe pursuit through the eotmtry north of Ro<Sk 
river, and across the Wiseonian, o««r monntaina and 
rivers, through woods and maishea mlmost impassable, 
the rear guard of the Ii^ians waiaattacked and deiMtea 
by the.tcOqpa under General Heniy on the banks of the 
WiseoBian ; and their main body was finally defeattd 
(with^wal loss) by the nmy under the immediate com- 
mand of General Atkinson, on the bank of the MtsA- 
sippi, opposite the mouth or the upper I-o-wav river, im 
the 2d of Aoanat, lfi32. The Black Hawk eacapad 
fi:om this fi^t, tat aobseqiMaily awmdared hiiaaelf to 
the coBUMUidiag officer at Praiiie des Chiens, 
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tit: WAS unended by his two sons (also prisoneis) with 
Che most exemplary lillal respect and aBection during 
his imprisonmeat. 

By an article ia the recent treaty of peace, concluded 
by^ General ScoU with the Indians, the nation agreed that 
the imprisoned chiefs should be kept in confinement 
during the pleasure of the President of the United Stales, 
who referred the case to Congress. 

On their liberation from Fort Moultrie, by cc^nmand 
of the President, they were placed under the care of 
^ajor Garland, to be conducted on a tour through the 
country, that tney mi«:ht comprehend the foUy of any 
war wa|(ed against the United States, Their journey 
has excited much attention.— NetD Yoi^k Minvr. 

Black Hawk has by this time probably reached his 
wilderness home in the West, and is perchance narrating 
to his wondering tribe the great power and resources of 
this Union. 



MISCELLANY. 



REVOLimONARY ANECDOTE. 




troops, and he was furiously beset by an officer and a 
dozen of British dragoons. In defending^ himself, he 
broke his sword, and was in the most peribus situation. 
While defending himself with his broken sword, the 
enemy pressing upon him with the fullest confidence of 
destroymg him, Sergeant Everhart, of Frederick co., 
Marj'land, gallantly rushed up to him and handed him 
his well tried sword, with which Washington soon ex- 
tricated himself, cutting down his antagonists, until 
he was joined by his troops. Colonel Washington ever 
afterwards attributed the preservation of his life to the 
timely relief aiTorded by Everhart, gratefully acknow 
ledging it, and enrolled him on the list of his dearest 
friends ; and he nerer passed through Frederickstown 
without spending a day or two with his faithful sergeant, 
who is now living, and has been for many years a 
seaiousand pious mimster of the Methodist cnuich. 



HEAP WORK. 

Soon after the settlement of New England, Governor 
Dudley, kking a walk, met a stout negro begging, and 
saying he could get no work. The Governor told him 
to^o to his house, and he would give him work. " But," 
said the negro, " why you no work massa, ?" " O," said 
the Governor, " my head works." He, however, turned 
out an idle, gooa-for-nothing fellow, and his master 
found it necessary one day to have him flogged. With 
this view, he gave him a letter, desiring him to carry it 
to the keeper of the workhouse. The negro, suspect- 
ing its contents, committed it to the care of one of his 
comrades, who got a sound whipping for his trouble. 
The Governor having learned this, asked Mungo why 
be di4 so 7 « O, massa," said he, "head work.^ 

BERVINO THE PIOflL 

A LA»T of the west country gave a gteat entertainment 
at her house to most of the gallant gentlemen there- 
abouts, Knd, among others, to Sir Walter Raleigh. This 
lad]N though otherwise a stately dame, was a notable 
good housewife ; and in the moniing betimes she called 
to one of her maids who looked to the swine, and asked 
« Arc the pigs served ?" Sir Walter Raleigh's cham- 
ber was close to the hidy's. A little before dra&er, the 
TX ^^^ 4®,Y'*> §^* state into the great chamber, 
w*nch was iull of gentlemen, and as soon as Sir Walter 
east his eye upon her, « Madam," said he, " are the mss 
•enred ?» The lady answered, « You know best whetter 
yotthave had ifmgrkreaI^4ui.'*^€aMnet Cun^$ities. 
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From an Engfish work, entitled "Knowledge for 
the People." 

Why is cream churned into butter? 

Because of the heat ^oduced by churning, which 
thus changes the cream from a fluid to solid. 

Why is a glass tube called a cream guage used in 
dairies'? 

Because^ when filled up to a certain height (ten 
inches) with new milk of a proper temperature, and 
then bet by for twelve hours, the oream will have raised 
to the top of the tube, if the cow be a propisr one Irom 
which to make butter. 

Why is lime important in the diells of 1>irds' ^gs ? 

Because the body of the egg contains neither pho9- 
nhoric acid or lime, both of which are requisite for the 
bird; it was necessary, therefore, that nature should 
provide means of furnishing both these stibstances^ 
which it does at the expense of the shell ; this becom- 
ing thinner and thmner, during the whole time of in- 
cubation, till the living embryo has appropriated a suflK- 
cient quantity for the formation of its 'bones. Part of 
the albumen combines with the shell for this purpose, 
and another portion forms feathers. 

Why do fowls, if kept confined, lay their eggs with- 
out shells ? 

Because they cannot then get al any earth which 
contains the material requisite for the shell. Dr. Paris 
(in the Linneen Transactions) shows that if the legs of 
hens be broken, they will lay eggs without shells until 
the fracture is repaired ; nature employing all the lime 
in circulation for the purpose of rouniting the bones. 

Why are e^s preserved by burying them with 
butter? 

Because the hntter closes the pore in the shell, 1^ 
which the communication of the embryo with the ex- 
ternal air takes place. The embi^o is not, however, 
thus killed. Varnish has a similar efifect. Reaumur 
covered eggs with spirit varnish, and found them capa- 
ble of producing chickens after two years, when the 
varnish was carefully removed. 

Why have white veils a tendency to promote sun- 
burn and freckles ? 

Because they increase the power of the sun's light- 
Why does a flannel covering keep a man warm in 
winter, and ice from meltins in summer ? 

Because it both prevents me passage of heat from the 
man and *to the ice. 

Why does a person with a cold in the head, catarrh 
from the eyes and nose, experience so much more relief 
on applyiilg to the face a hnen or cambric handkerchief 
than one made of cotton? 

Because the linen, by conducting, readily absorbs 
the heat and diminishes the inflammation, while the lat- 
ter, by refusing to give passage to the heat. Increases 
the temperature and the pain.— Popular prejudice has 
held that there was a poison in cotton.— -Amott. 

Wliy is loose clothing warmer than such a^ fits 
clos^f 

Becatise the quantity of imperfectly eondocting air 
thus confined around the body, resists the escape of 
animal heat. 

Why b cotton warmer than any other fibrous 
threads'? 

Because the fibres of cotton, when examined by the 
microscope, will be seen to be finely toothed : this ex- 
plains the cause of their adhering with greater facility 
than the fibres of other species which are destitute oi 
teeth, and which cannot be spun into thread without an 
admixture of cotton. 

Why does oiled silk, or other air-tight tiovering, laid 
on a bed, pneserve greater warmth than an addmonal 
blanket or more 7 

Because the oiled silk prevents the ven&lation of tiie 
person by (he slow passage of air, as'tlurough the- 
texture w the blaidcet. 
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EARTHQUAKES. 

HaTing been disappointed respecting an expected 
work on History, we reluctantly suspend that departr 
ment once more, out hope to resume it next week. 

In its place, we substitute an interesting^ article on 
Earthquakes, from the "Hundred Wonders of the 
World.*' 

ToweriL templet, palaoeft» 
Phiiig from Ahtir deeb foundations, roof on roof 
Crnsnod hoirible, ana pile on pOo o*efftiirned| 
Pall total Hallkt. 

The globe around earth's hollow surface shakes, 
And IS the ceiling of her sieepian sons. 
O'er devastation we blind revels keep; 
Whose buried towns support the dancer's heel. 

YorNo. 

That fires to a very great extent, and produced by 
various causes, exist at different depths beneath the sur- 
face of the earth, must be evident to those who have at- 
tentively peiyused what has be.en given under the head 
of Volcanoes ; and recent exjieriments have shown, that, 
where the substances in which such fires occur lie at a 
considerable depth, and are surmounted by a very deep 
and heavy superincumbent pressure, more especially 
when they contain iazse portions of elastic gases, the 
efiect of such fires wtll be much greater and more di- 
versified than where these circumstances are absent. 

Among the most powerful and extraordinary of these 
effects, earthquakes are to be reckoned. They are un- 
questionably the most dreadftil of the phenomena of na- 
ture^ and are not confined to those countries which from 
the mfluence of climate, their vicinity to rolcanic moun- 
tains, or any other similar cause, have been considered 
as more particularly subject to them, their effects having 
oft been felt in the British Isles, although not in so ex- 
tensive and calamitous a degree. Their shocks and the 
eruptions of volcanoes have been considered as modifi- 
cations of the effects of one common cause ; and where 
the agitation produced by an earthquake extends further 
than there is reason to expect a subterraneous commo- 
tion, it is probably propagated through the earth nearly 
in the same manner as a noise is conveyed through the 
air. The d ifferent hypothesis which have been imagin- 
ed on this subject may be reduced to the following: — 

Some naturalists have ascribed earthquakes to water, 
others to fire, and others again to air; each of these 
powerful agents being supposed to operate in the bowels 
of the earth, which Uiey assert to abound every where 
with huge subterraneous caverns, veins, and canals, 
some filled with water, others with gaseous exhalations, 
and others replete with various substances, such as 
nitre, sulphur, bitumen, and vitriol. Bach of these 
opinions has iU advocates, who have written copiously" 
on the subject. 

In a paper published in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions, Dr. Lister ascribes earthquakes, as well as thun- 
der and lightning, to the inflammable breath of the py- 
rites^ a substantial sulphur capable of spontaneous com- 
b)isUon i in a word, as Pliny had observed before him, 
he supposes an earthquake to be nothing more than sub- 
terraneous thunder. Dr. Woodward thinks, that the 
subterraneous fire which continually raises the water 
fi^om the abvss or great reservoir in the centre of the 
earth, for the supply of dew, tain, wjpinn^ and tivtra, I 



heinff diverted from its oidinary eourse by s<nne acdden- ' 
tal obstniction in the pores through which it used to 
ascend to the surface, becomes, by such meanS| preter- 
naturally assembled m a greater quantity than usual in 
one place, and thus causes a rarefaction and intumea- 
cence of Uie water of the abyss, throwin^^ it into greater , 
commotions, and ^t the same time making the uke ef- 
fort on the earth, which being expanded on the surface 
of the abyss, occasions an earthquake. Mr* Mitchell , 
supposes these phenomena to be occasioned by subter* 
raneous fires, which, if a large quantity of water be let , 
loose on them suddenly, may produce a vapour, tha . , 

auantity and elastic force of which may fuUy suffice for , 
tie piupoae. Again, M. Amontus, a member of the 
French Academy of Sciences, endeavours to prove, that 
OM the principle of experiments made on the weight and 
sprinir of the air, a moderate degree of heat may bring 
that dement into a state capable of causing earthquakes. 
Modem electrical discoveries have thrown much liffbl 
on this subject Dr. Stukely strenuously denies that 
earthquaJies are to be ascribed to subterraneous winds, 
fires, or vapours, and thinks that there is not any evi- 
dence of the cavernous structure of the earth, which 
such an hypothesis re<)uire8. Subterraneous vapours, he 
thinks, are altogether madequate to the effects produced 
by earthquakes, more particularly in cases where the 
snock is of considerable extent : for a subterraacaos 
powes, capable of moving a surface of earth only thirty 
miles in oiameter, must be lodged at least fijfteen or . 
twenty miles helow the surface, and move an inverted 
cone of solid earth whose basis is thirtv miles iii diame- ^ 
tec, and axis fifteen or twenty miles, wnichhe tliinks a^ 
soMitely impossible. How much more inconciiivahle ia .1 
it, then, that any such (lower could have produced the . 
earlhqiutke of 1755^ which was felt in varioT.8 parts ot 
Europe and Africa, and in the Atlantic oceaa ; or that.* 
whicu in Asia Minor, in the seventeenth year of the 
Christian •era, destroyed thirteen ereat cides in 'one 
night, and shook a mass of earth three hundred milea 
in diameter. To effect this, the moving power suppo- 
sing it to have been of internal fire or vapoor, nmal halt 
been lodged two hundred miles beneath the aueiboe^ ot 
the earth ! Besides, in earth^akes the effect is inafv^ 
taneous ; whereas tne operation of elastic vapour 9md 
its diaobarge most be gradual, and reduire a long nKji 
of tune ; and if these be owing to explosiims, they} m/M 
alter the surface of the country where they happen, de- 
stroy the fountains and springy and ehanfte the coorae ol 
its rivers: — results which are contradicted by history and 
observatioii* 

To these and other coasiderations, the Doctor adda' 
thai the sfroites whieh ships receive during an earth^ 
quake must be oeeaiioned by aooKthiag wiuch tmt 
communicate motion with much greater velocity than 
any heaving of the earth under the sea caused by the 
elasticity of generated vapours, which wonld merely pro* 
duce a gradual swell, and not such an impulsion of the 
water as resembles a violent blow on the bottom of a shipi 
or its striking on a rock. Hence he deems the coq^ 
mon hypothesis insufficient, and adduces several reasons 
to show that earthquakes are in reality electric shocks. ^ 
To confirm this opinion, he notices among other phe- 
nomena, that the weather is annually dry and warmibr 
some time before they happen. 

mhsosntSaiMd.) ' ^ ^ -^ ' 
U9 
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JANUS. 

For tha Family Haffszine. ^ . 

Janus, the king of Latium, who hospitAiy rereived 
Batorn after his expulsion from his own kingdom, was. 
it is said, endowed hv his guest with such supernatural 
wisdom and power^ tnat after his death he was regarded 
as a god, and received worship accordingly. lie was 
lepresented as sitting on a throne at the portals of a gate, 
having two faces, and holding a rod in his left hand and 
a key in his right. Medals struck in his honour alwava 
bore the double face as their distinguishing characteris- 
tic. He was called by Virgil, Bitrons, (doable front.) 
and by Ovid, Biceps, (double head. ) Twelve altars, one 
for each month in the year, threw up the smoke of sac- 
rifice around him. 

^ His various names arc descriptive of his actions of the 
qualities assigned him. He is called Janitor^ because 
he keeps the gates, and, as the month of January is na- 
med for him, he opens the year. He is called Clamger^ 
(the club-bearerj because he holds in his left hand the 
club or rod which was his ensign of office, as guardian 
of roads, paths, or ways. Gates and doors in ihe La* 
tin language was called ^'ant/<e. He is also called Ju- 
noniiu^ because Juno havmg the government of the year, 
delegated it to him. He was called Patulaciu9 and 
dausius^ (from PatuloXo open, and Claudeo to shot,) 
because his temple was opened in time of war, and shut 
in time of peace. The consuls of Rome were inaugu- 
rated m the temple of Janus, and thus 0[^ened their year 
of office under the auspices of this divinity. The olTer- 
ittgs dedicated to him were bread, com, and wine : no 
frankincense was ever offered. 

The reason of hii$ being represented with two faces, is 
8tat)ed to have been on account of bis* great prudence, 
having had regard in all his transactions to the past as 
well as the future— thus looking behind and before. — 
The moral attributes of Janus seem, however, to have 
been blended with those of his guest and benefactor, 
Saturn. He was admitted to the rank of m Roman di- 
▼ihity, when the Sablnct; or ancient inhabitants of Lati- 
um made a league with the Romans. Romulus and 
Tatius first founded his temple. 

The most remarkable circumstance in connexion 
wMi the mythology of Janus, was the custom of open- 
ing the brazen portals of his temple on the declaration 
or war, and of shutting it when the strife of arms had 
oetised. Virgil says 

*'11mii, when the aacred Senate votea the warsi 
Tlia Boman consul their deorot: dcclarca, 
AAa in hla robcii the sounding s^tca unbars." 

ThiM the citizen of proud, impevial Rome, as he walk- 
ed her aCreets, could tell by turning his eyes to the tem- 
ple €^ Jtenus whether war was raging somewiiere oh the 
oroa4 aurfhce of the earth, or whether sweet peace, like 
a bafaliy gale from heaven, blew gently over the empire 
whoae MHinda were aynonymous with a world. 

*' Pause heitb ! ths for ^AX world it last 
Breathes free.** 

Yet, 80 warlike were the Roman people, that during 
the simee of seven handred years the temple of Janus 
waa abit only three timea^ It was cloaed by Augustus 
aftar tli»b«ttleof Aettnm, jttst befoM the birth of Christ. 

F. 



FORTIFICATION. 



The science of military architecture, which teachea 
the beat mode of putting a city, towu, or any other place, 
into a state of defence, by making woiks around it. A 
fortification is either regular or irregular ; a regular for- 
tification is built in a regtilar pohrgoo, as in the sub- 
joined figure; an irra({alar fortification is where the 



sides and angles are not aniibnn. A temaofBry foiti* 
fication is that which is raised for any particular emer- 
gency, as fiald.worka, &c. This is tiistinguished from 
a duimbld' fiartification, which serves as a permanent de- 
fence of a place. A defensive fortification is that bf 
which a town is defended in case of a siege, in distinc- 
tion from an ofiensive fortification, which is raised bf 
besiegers for the attack of a place. The works of a 
place are those about the place, in distinction from the 
outworks, which are constructed before the body of Ihe 
place. The principal work belonging to a fortification 
are, the ditch or trench made round each work ; the 
rampart, or elevation of earth, raised along the faces 
of any work, to cover the inner part; the parapet, or 
that part of a rampart which serves to cover the troops 
planted there : the bastion, that part of the inner en- 
closure of a fortification making an angle towards the 
field ; the counterscarp, the slope of the ditch facing 
the body of the place ; the covert way, the space ex- 
tending round the counterscarp ; the glacis, that part 
beyond the covert way, to which it serves as a parapet j 
the curtain, the front of a wall between two bastions; 
the flank, any part oi a work which defends another; 
the gorge, that part next to the body of the place where 
there is no rampart ; the epaule, the shoulder of the 
bastion ; besides the barriers, palisades, portcuUia, place 
of arms. &,c. .The engraving represents one section 
of which a complete fortification consists of a contin 
nation and combination. 



NATURAL HISTORY. 



We will once more resume this interesting department 
of knowledge. 

Our investigation thus far in relation to mankind, hu 
resulted in the conclusion that all are of one race. We 
have examined the theories of those who hold other 
wise, and have found them to be absurd, extravagant, 
inconsistent, and contradictory. For while they make 
the trifling aiflerence which ootains in the complexion 
and the cranium between the white man and the blaci 
an insurmountable barrier to their relationship, the) 
find it a very easy matter to class them both wiihhtcaU 
and fhell'Jisheal On the other hand, we have found thai 
their fancied chain from man downward is but a fancied 
one ; that there is a radical difierence, both physically 
and intellectually, between the human and the bruti 
races ; and that the stories respecting sylvan monsten 
retailed by these lovers of the marvellous, are but idle 
tales. We have seen, moreover, that the actual diiTer 
ence existing between the various classes of mankind ii 
by no means equal to what occurs in many other eases 
as for example in that of hornless oxen, broad-tailed 
sheep, solid-noofed swine, dec. which are known to bi 
of the same species with those of an ordinary descrip 
tion. We have further seen that there are causes am 
ply adequate to the occasioning of the difiference utidei 
consideration. The influence of climate, the effects (^ 
different kinds of food, of difierent manner^ and customs^ 
and of a morbid and hereditary affection, all come in for 
a ahare in this respect We need not here repeat the 
examples adduced in illustration of this, bavins already 
given thom in the course of treating on the subject, on 
Mges 73, 74, and 81, to which the reader is referred. 
Siufice it in this place to say, that those who make the 
objection in question, evince either a gross ignorance of 
the operations of nature, or else a disposition to raise 
unfounded objections against theology. 

But long enough have we dwelt on this topick. We 
will take our leave of it by remarking, that Moses, in re- 
presenting all mankind to be of one descent has assert- 
ed nothing inconsistent with sc ientifick and philosopb icsl 
truth, but is in the meal perfect accordance with both. 
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In pursuing tlii« branch of seienee, vn come Q«xt io 
order to the subject of animal heat, which applies equally 
10 man and brute. The article below in relation to this 
subject, we take from the Dublin Penny Journal. 

ANIMAL HEAT. 

Among the numberless instances of the wonderful 
sdapiation of man and animals to the various circumstan- 
ces in which they may be {placed, there is nothing more 
remarkable than the powei^ with 'which they are endued 
of preserving a particular temperature or he^. By this 
power we are enabled to bear the extremes both .or heat 
snd cold without injury, at least for a time. For exam- 
ple : The heat of the human frame, as every one knows, 
IS considerably higher than that of the bodies which com- 
monly surround us ; it is estimated at about 9d degrees 
of the thermometer, and this temperature it will preserve 
under a heat which would roast it, or a cold that would 
more than suffice to freeze it, if it were a dead and not 
s living substance. This wonderful power, then, is the 
result of life, and not of chymical composition. 

Even in vegetables we observe the same power from 
the fact, that the juices in the stems and branches are 
Frozen with much greater difficulty than lifeless fluids. 
Ice has been found to thaw where roots shoot into it, 
snd it is a common observation, that after a fall of snow, 
the thawing is first observed on the leaves or around the 
stems of trees. It is also found that eggs are cooled and 
frozen with much more difficulty than equal masses of 
lifeless matter. Yet. after they are once frosfen and 
their life destroyed, tney freeze with readiness ; a clear 
proof that the power or resisting cold is owing to the 
principle of life within them. 

The most striking examples of the power of the living 
body to resist heat are recorded by Sir Joseph Banks, 
and Sir Charles Blagden. They remained for some 
time in rooms heated to the temperature of boiling wa- 
ter, yet the heat of their bodies was not increased, and 
the latter gentleman continued for eight minutes in an 
apartment heated to 260 degrees, or 48 degrees above 
the heat of boiling Water with scarcely any f ariatton of 
the heat of the Ixnly. In these rooms, beef-stakes laid 
on a tin plate were dressed in about half an hour, and if 
the hot air was impelled on them in a stream, the cook- 
ing was completed in thirteen minutes ; and eggs were 
roasted hard m twenty minutes. But even a higher tem- 
perature than this has been borne by two French phi- 
losophers, who remained without much inconvenience 
for Ave minutes^ in a room heated to 78 degrees above 
the hent of botbng water. 

Some of the lower animals also are capable of bearing 
t high degree of heat — and indeed are intended for it 
—as the beetles which are found in the boiling springs 
of Albano, in Italy, and which die when thrown into cold 
water. If we examine the eggs of insects, we find that 
they are endued with a power of resisting great changes 
of temperature. Lice nave appeared on clothes which 
had been placed in boiling water, and it is stated on the 
highest authority that boiling the honey comb will not 
destroy the eggs of the bees, while, on the other hand, 
it is found that an exposure to a cold of 24 degress be- 
low zero, will not destroy the eggs of silk worms and 
butterflies. 

This wonderful propertv of living beings should excite 
our deepest admiration of that Omniscience which has 
planned the universe. By this, millions of beings are 
innually preserved to fill their place in creation which 
otherwise would be. lost, and 

ttwC QBtare^s self might m*.'* 

By this, the icy deserts of the Arctic circle and the na- 
ked plains of the Torrid Zone retain the germs of a lux- 
uriant vegetation^ which, when its appointed time emnes, 
springs rapidly into an unanticipatea existence : and by 
^bis is man enabled to subdue tne earth over nU its sur- 
face *, to live wilJi unpnnity where the polar bear is no 



longei* found, and the (piicksilrer firozen in the Ihennom* 
eter ; or to carry civilization and commercial enterprize 
into the equatorial regions. The sublime idea, too, that 
the starry host are filled with beinj^s made to feel and to 
enjoy, no matter whether we consider the burning Mer- 
cury, or the remote and frigid Georgium Sidus, near 
two thousand millions of miles from the Sun, derives 
no mean portion of its probability from this law of the 
animal economy. 



ASTRONOMY. 



MERCURY. 



First veiving on the lucid fount of dajr, 

I Biercury directs his circling way { 
In uiree short months he rounds the ciroliog sphere^ 
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lercury directs his drclins way; 

_ short months he rounds the ciroli_„ _^ 

His seasons shift, and ends his transient year. 

Mercury, the nearest planet to the sun, moves round 
him in eighty --ei|rht days of our time, which is the length 
of his year. His distance from the sun is computed at 
37,000,000 of miles, and his diameter at 3000 miles. In 
his course round the sun, he is supposed to move with 
a velocity equal to 109,000 miles in one hour. But 
what is this m comparison to the velocity of the rays of 
light, which dart at the rate of 180,000 miles in a #e- 
cond? 

From the time of his superior* to his inferiorf con- 
jonctiont he rises and sets after the sun, and then ap* 
pears only in the evening ; but from his inferior to hie 
superior conjunction, he rises and sets before the sun, 
and consequently is visible only in the morning. 

According to the most eminent astronomers, the light 
and heat of the sun on the surface of Mercury, are seven 
times more intense than on the Earth in the middle of 
summer. * Such a deareee of heat must therefore render 
Mercury unrnhabitable by beings of the same eomposi- 
tion with ourselves ; but, as the Almighty can with the 
utmost facility adapt bodies to the temperature of the 
planets they inhabit, we must reasonably conojude thfit 
mercury is peopled as well as our earthly globe. 

Few observations can be made on him with nccuracVi 
because, in consequence of his proximity to the sun. 
his feeble ray b almost lost in the superior splendour oi 
tluit great luminary. When at his greatest distance, he 
is only twenty -seven and a half degrees from the sim, 
and at other times is so near as to rise and set almost at 
the same moment. The measure of a planet's distance 
from the sun is called its elongation. 

The best time fur making the most favourable obser- 
vations on this planet is, when he passes before the sun, 
and is seen traversing his disc in the form of a black 
spot. This passage of a planet over the face of the sun 
is called its tranBit. The colour of Mercury is like that 
of Venus, but much brighter. If at any time we see a 
blight silvery-looking star near the place of the^ sun 
juat before sunrise in the ea#f, or in the veW soon afler 
sunset, with a fine clear light and great lustre, it ni 
Mercury. 

The great velocity with which Mercury moves in his 
orhit^ probably induced the Qreeks to give him the name 
of the Messenger of the Gods, who is aptly represented 
with wings on his cap and sandals, emblematick of the 
swiftness with whicn he flew to execute their com* 
mands. 

The last transit of Mercury happened on the 5th of 
May. during the last year. Other transits will happen on 
the 7th of November, 1835 ; May 8th, 1845; May 9th^ 
1748; November 12th, 1861; November 5th, 1868; 
May 5th, 1878; November 8th, 1881; May 10th, ISdl: 
and November IDth, 1804. These are all which will 
occur in the present century. — GtMt to Knowledf^e. 
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Wianj5y*H cuaractee op writrfiei.d. 
Hatikq quoted the hi^h testimonies of the public 
Aewspapers. he says of his departed friend and fellow- 
laboorer * — *^ These accounts are just and impartial $ 
but they go little further than the outside of his char- 
acter; they show you the preacher, but not tlie man, — 
the Christian. — the saint or Grod. May I be permitted to 
add a littie on this head, from a personal knowledge of 
forty years '? Mention has already been made of his 
unparalleled zeal, his indefatigable actirity, his tender- 
heartedness towards the poor. But should we not like- 
wise mention his deep gratitude to all whom Grod had 
used as instrumoats of good by him, of whom he did 
not cease to siH;ak in the most respectful manner, even 
to hi« dy ing day 1 Should we not mention, that he 
had a heart siisr.entible of the most generous and the 
most tender friendship? I hare frequently thought 
that this, of all others, w^as the distinguishing part of 
his character. How fmv have we known of so kind a 
temper, of such large Jind overflowing affections ! Was 
it not principally by this that the hearts of others were 
M strangely drawn and knit t«> him ? Can any thing 
but love beget love ? This shone in hi^ very counte- 
nance, and continually breathed in all his words, 
whether in public or private. Was it not ihi* whicli, 

Snick and jienetratin^ as liglitning, flew from heart to 
eart — which gave life to his sennons. his conversa- 
tion, his letters ? Ye are witnesses. If it be inquired, 
what was the foundation of his integrity, or of his sin- 
ceniy, courage, palicuce. and every other valuable and 
kiniahle quality, it is ea^y to give the answer. It was 
not the excellence of his natural temper, nor the strength 
of his understanding ; it was not the force of education ; 
no, nor the advice of his friends. It was no other than 
fiiitli in a bleeding Lord; faith of the operation of God. 
It was a lively hope of an inheritance incorruptible, 
undefiled. and that fadeth not awav. It was the love 
of God sued abroad in his heart by the Holy Ghost, 
which was given ttnto hhn, filHng his tmil with tender. 



disinterested lovf to every child of man. From thk | 
source arose that torrent or eloquence which frequently 
bore all down before it; from this that astonishiat I 
force of persuasion which the most ardent nnnera cooU 
not resist. This it was which oAen made his head as 
waters, and his eyes a fountam of tears. 1 may clou 
this head with observing, what aa honour it pleased 
God to put upon his faithful servant, by allowing hin 
to declare his everlasting gospel in no many varioos 
countries, to such numbers of people, and with so great 
an efiect on so many of their precious souls !" 

THE ll£V. MR. TOPLADY'8 CHAaACTEai OT WaiTBTIELD 

Mr. ToPLAoy. in his funeral sermon for Mr. While- 
field says : — " I deem myself happy in having an oppor- 
tunity of thus publicly avowing the inexpressible esteem 
in wnich I held this wonderful man ; and the affection- 
ate veneration which must ever retain for the memon* 
of one whose acquaintance and ministry were attended 
with the most important spiritual benefit to me, and to 
tens of thousands nesidc. 

'' It will not be saying too much, if I term him tke 
Apo.ille of the English enipire, in point of zeal for God, 
a long course of indefatigable and incessant laboun, 
unparalleled disinterestedness, and astonishingly ei- 
tensive usefulness. England has had the honour o( 
producing the greater men in almost every ^valkoi 
u«^eful knowledge. At the head of these are, first. 
Archbishop Bradwardine, the prince of divines; second, 
Milton, the prince of poets ; thinL Sir Isaac Newton, 
the prince of philosophers ; fourth, Whilciield, the princt 
of preachers," 

THE IXnOEL HUME'R CHARAOTER OF WHITSFIELD AS A 
t>RKAC?REa. 

Hume, the historian, having heard Mr. Whitefield 
preach at Edinburgli. was asked by an intimate friend, 
what he thought oz his preachii^. Huae relied, 
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that she liad a plot made up wbh Ler eouain, to irhom 
she was attached, to poison him, that thef mi^t he 



^ H« i^ Sir, the. most jngeiiiQiis preacher I ever heard. 

Itis worth while to J^Q twenty miles to hear hhii.^ He . , , , ^ 

then repeated the following' passage, which he heard ' married. She attempted to cany their interDal plan 
towards the close of the dbcourse. ^ After a solemn into effect twice, bnt failed ; once she had a large done 
pause, Mr. Whitefield thus addressed his numerous 
audience : — ' The attendant atigel is just about to leare 
the threshold, and ascend to neaven. And shall he 
a.Qcend, and not bear with him the news of one sinner, 
among all this multitude, reclaimed fVom the error oi 
his ways?* To give the greater effect to this excla- 
mation, he stamped with nis footj lifted up his hands 
and eyes to hearen, and with gushing tears cried aloud, 
— * Stop, Gabriel ! Stop, Gabriel ! Stop, ere you enter 
the sacred portals, and yet carry with you the news of 
one converted sinner to God !' He then, in the most 
simple, but energetic language, described what he 
called a Saviour's dying K>ve to sinful man ; so that 
almost the whole assei^ly melted into tears. This 
address was accompanied with such animated, yet na- 
tural action, that it surpassed any thing I ever saw or 
heard in any other preacher." 

Happy for that ^roud infidel philosopher,* had he been 
melted to penitential tears at the descrmtioh And appeal 
of the apostolic preacher, so as to have been led truly to 
believe what Whitefield correctly called *' a Savioi&^s 
dying love, to sinful man /" 



MYSTERIOUS CIRCUMSTANCE. 

In a neighbouring county a young lady was some 
years a^ married against her will, she being attached 
to another. However, she and her husband Ijved ap- 
parently (>n good terms, but the husband's healHi daily 
declined,'^ and although frequent consultations were 
held by medbal practitioners, the nature of his disease 
could not be ascertained. Providence, however, in its 
own good time, revealed the secret. It appeared, that 
although the lady seemed constant in her married state, 
she was any thing but happy. Her former lover con- 
tinued to visit her without the least suspicion of any 
improper intimacy existing, he being her cousin, and 
the unfortunate husband loved her too well to doubt 
her fidelity. 

The lady having one day received a letter from her 
cousin, was observed by the servant girl to he much 
agitated on perusing it. and having frequently kissed 
^ exclaimed, **It ahall be done." Fortunately, in 
putting the letter into her pocket, she missed the pocket- 
hole, and it fell on the ground ; it was quickly picked 
up by the servant, who concealed it until she got a 
person to read it. It contained a request that the lady 
would double the dose she was in the habit of giving, 
which would soon finish him. Information of tms dis- 
covery was carried to the husband, bnt it was with 
much difficulty he could be persuaded to question his 
"dear wife" about the matter. At length he told her 
and her cousin; the lady became enraged, and said, 
*^ Since you are base enough to harbor an improper 
opinion of me, 1 will no longer live with you." The 
poor man begged of her to forgive him. that he did not 
mtend to hurt her feelings, nor did he believe the reports, 
and hoped she would forgive what had passed ; she was 
inexorable, and after some time wishing he would in 
fhture be as well t^en care of as she took of him, and 
Idssing her children, she left for her father's house. 

She was followed by her husband fbt the purpose 
of prevailing on her to return* but calling at a friend's 
house he was surprised to find her and her cousin 
there. He then informed the lady's father of the cir- 
cumstance, who gave information to a magistrate, and 
had the loVers quickly apprehended. The husband, 
anxious to ascertain the particular^ and doubting still 
his wife's ffuilt, told her that if she confessed the truth, 
he would forgive her, and take her back to hi^ house ; 
she did so as follows : — ' 
"* She said that she ne^er loved him, (h^ faasband,) 



Srepared, but the cat spilled it ; again she had another 
ose. but he Imagined it was a dirty vessel, and would 
not drink it; and she had been giving' him slow poison 
for a len^ of time. She said she was sorry for her 
conduct, and promised in future^ if she was forgiven, 
to be a loving and a dutiful wife.'* This was all the 
husband wanted, and they are now living together ap- 
parently happy. The disconsolate lover is m custody 
to stand his trial at the ensuing assizes. 

The above particulars have been furnished u& by a 
correspondent, but we forbear mentioning the names 
of the parties, through respect to their friends. 

Bally9hannon BcraldL 



ECCE SIONUM. 

A f^tJPL£ of travellers rode furiously op to a neigh- 
bouring Inn, dismounted and asked for the landlady, as 
if their lives depondcd upon her immediate attendance. 
She Wa«i at the oar in the turning of a key ; and, "Gen- 
tlemen, what'U you have?'— "^ Why, marm, we've 
made a bet, and tne one that loses it, is to pay a bottle 
of champagne."— "Champagne? Oh! certainly— yes, 
champagne^— here Tom. go down and bring up a bottle 
of champagne; and Tom, (in a whisper) mind the 
mark on the cork!" — "But stop, perhap you wont 
wait till the bet is decided in about hve minutes." " Oh 
la! certainly," said the landlady. Tom brought up 
the wine ; one of the travellers wrapping the bottle in 
his handkerchief, went to the door, and they were bcth 



in their stirrups. *.' You are not going ofl* to decide it— 
'the bet ?" — " I bet this gentlemen here," said 
le holder, " ikat vhen your sipi/eU. it would 
faU to Vie touihy They ^ loped oflf and the old wo- 



man stood gaping at them and at the sign alternately. 
" IVell, Thomas, 1 guess iheyHl find thai, tsriipte 
puckery champagn^y — Penn, Temp, Becattier* 



EXTRAORDINAItr PRODUCTION. 
In Washington county, in this state, on the Deer 
Creek land^ Mr. Benjamin Hashburger, a planter oC 
that place, has made us the following statement: — 
That last year he nut in cultivation only nine acre» of 
land in comf thai from the produce of these nine aci«a 
he fattened, as it is usually called, 24 hogs, averagin|v^ 
when cleaned, 200 lbs» That he had fed and keptm 
^ood order &Ye working horses-— furnished bread to the 
family, consisting of 6 whites and 12 blacks. That he 
has sold at least 150 bushels of meal to the boat hands; 
and had on hand at the time this statement was made, 
(the 13th July,) at least 200 bushels of corn, and fodder 
sufficient for his plough horses. He is of opinion that 
the land yielded near^ 100 bushels of corn to the acre. 
The quantity of peas and pumpkins which he gathered 
from the same land was most astonishing. With tha 
latter, he principally fattened his hogs. — Miss. Banner, 



camnihals. 
Ill afanost every age of the world, there have beta 
baibarous nations who have followed the horrible prmo- 
tice of eannalialism, and 

— **Pevour'd each othsr like the beasts, 

Gorging in human iosh." 
Homer si)ea1ts of anthropophagy, or eannabalis*.ii, beiiif 
frequent in the age immediatefy preceding his own ; ana 
Herodotus relates, that the Bssedonian Scythians mixed 
up the flesh of men who died Witl^ diat of beasts, astf 
made a feast The Messagetw were still more ferocivo*; 
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they did not wait until doath did lU office, but when any 
hereon grew old, they killed him and ate his flesh. If he 
died of sickness they buried him. The same historian 
relates, that sevend Indian nations killed all their old 
people and their sick, to feed on the flesji; and persons 
in health were sometimes accused of being ill, m order 
to aHord a pretence for devouring them. The Greek 
writers all represent cannibalism as universal before the 
time of Orpheus ; and according to Sextus Empiricus. 
the first laws that were made were for the prevention ol 
this barbarous practice. 

We hnve etjually good evidence of the custom of eat- 
ing human flesh in later times. All the Roman mis- 
sionaries who visited the internal parts of Africa, and 
some parts of Asia, spoak of it as quite common. Herre- 
ra states, that there are great markets in China furnished 
wholly with human flesh, for the higher orders of the 
people ; and other writers mention it as common to the 
inhabitants of Concha, Java, Siam, the islands in the 
gulf of Bengal, &c. 

The philosophers Diogenes, Chrysippus, and Zeno, 
followed by the whole sect of Stoics, mamtaiu that there 
is nothing unnatural in the eating of human flesh, and 
that it is very reasonable to use dead bodies for food, 
rather than give them a prey to worms and putrefaction. 

In Egypt, in the thirteenth century, the habit of eat- 
ing human flesh pervaded all classes of society, and ex- 
tracrdinary snares were spread for physicians m particu- 
lar. They were called to attend persons who pretended 
to be sick, but who were only hungry ; and it was not 
in order to consult, but to devour them. A historian of 
great veracity^ Abd-AIlatif, has related how a practice 
which at fkst mspired dread and horror, soon occasioned 
not the slightest sururise. He says: 

"When the poor oogan to eat numan flesh, the hor- 
ror and astonishment caused by repasts so dreadful were 
such, that these crimes furnished tne never ceasing sub- 
ject of every conversation. But at length the people 
uccamc so much accustomed to it and conceived such a 
ta^ce for this detestable food, that people of wealth and 
respectability were found to use It as their ordinary food, 
to eat it by way of regale, and even to lay in a stock of 
it. Thus flesh was prepare*] in diflerent ways, and the 
practice being once introduced, spread into the pro- 
vinces, so that examples of it were found in .every part 
of Egypt. It then no longer caused any surprise ; the 
horror it had first inspired vanished, and it was mention- 
ed as an indifferent and ordinary thing. This fury of 
devouring one another became so common among the 
poor, that the greater part perished in this manner. 
These wretches employed all sorts of artifices to seize 
men by surprise, or decov them into their hduses tinder 
false pretences. This happened to three physicians 
among those who visited me ; and a bookseller who sold 
me books, an old and very corpulent man, fell into their 
•nan??, and escaped with great difficulty. 
; ** Ail the facts we relate as ocular witnesses, fell under 
bur observation accidentally, for we generally avoided 
seeing spectacles which ms]nred us with so much 
horror." 

When America was discovered, cannibalism was fotmd 
to be almost unirersal ; so much so that several authors 
have supno>e'l it to be occasioned through a want of 
food, or through the indolence of the people to seek for 
it, though others ascribe its origin to a spirit of reven^. 
But tilthouorh it U known that anthropophagy and the 
IKWictiee of human sacrifices with whico it is often con- 
nectcKl iire found in ail parts of the globe, and among 
people of very different races, yet wluit strikes us more 
m the study of history is, to see human sacrifices retain- 
ed in a state of civilization somewhat advanced, and that 
tjte nsitionf who hold it a point of honour to devour 
Uicir prisoners, are not always the rudest and most fero- 
cious. This observation, which has something in it dis- 
tresning and painful, has not escaped such of the mis- 
sionaries as are sufficiently enlightened |o reflect on the 
manners of the surroundmg tribes. The Cabrea, the 



Gttipunayifl^ and the Caribbees, have always been mote 
powerful and more civilized than the other hordes of the 
Oronooko ; and yet the former two are as much addicted 
to anthropophagv^ as the last are repugnant to it. We 
must carefully oistinguish the difflient branches into 
which the great family of the Caribbee nation is divided. 
These branches are as numerous as those of the Mon- 
guls, and the western Tartars or Turcomans. The Ca- 
ribbees of the continent, those who inhabit the plains be- 
tween the Lower Oronooko, the Rio Branco, the Esse- 
Suibo, and the sources ef the Oyapoc, hold in horror 
tie practice of devouring their enemies. This barba- 
rous custom at the first discoveiy of America existed 
onlv among the Caribbees of the West Indies. 

The cannibalism of the nations of Guyana is never 
caused by the want of subsbtence^ or by the supersti- 
tions of their religion, as in the islands of the 8ou^ 
Sea ; but it is generally the effect of the vengeance of a 
conqueror, and (as the missionaries say) *^ of a vitiated 
appetite.** Victory over a hostile horde is celebrated by 
a repast, in which sotne parts of the body of a prisoner 
are devoured. Sometimes a defenceless family is sur- 
prised in the night, or any enemy who is met with by 
chance in the woods is killed by a poisoned arrow. Tha 
body is cut in pieces, and earned as a trophy to the hut. 
It is civilization only that has made man feel the unity 
of the human race; which has revealed to him, as we 
may say, the ties of consanguinity by which he is linked 
to beings to whose languages ana manners h4 is a stnn* 
ger. Savages know <mly their own family ; and a tribe 
appears to them but a numerous assemblage of relations. 
Wnen those who inhabit the missions see Indians of the 
forest who are unknown to them arrive, ihey make use 
of an expression which has struck us by its simple can- 
dour: ^' They are no doubt mv relations; I understand 
them when they speak to me.'' But these very savages 
detest all who are not of their family or their tribe, and 
hunt the Indians of a neighbouring tribe, who live ac 
war with their own, as we do game. They know the 
duties of family and of relationship, but not those of hu- 
manity, which require the feeling ef a common tie with 
beings framed like ourselves. No emotion of pity 
prompts them to spare the wives or children of a hostile 
race ; and the latter are devoured in preference at the 
repasts given at the conclusion of a battle, or of a war- 
like excursion. 

The hatred which savages lor the most part feel for 
men who speak another idiom, and appear to them to 
be barbariofis of an inferior race, is sometimes rekindled 
in the niis^ions after having Ions slumbered. A short 
time before our arrival at Esmeralda, says Humboldt, an 
Indian, born in the forest behind Duida, travelled alone 
with another Indian, who, after having been made pri- 
soner by the Spaniards on the banks of the Ventuario, 
lived peaceably in the village or as it is expressed here, 
" within the sound of the bell," debaxo de la campana. 
The latter could only walk slowly, because he laboured 
under one of those fevers to which the natives are sub- 
ject when they arrive in the missions and abruptly 
change their diet. Wearied of his delay, his fellow 
traveller killed him. and hid the body behind a copse of 
thick trees, near Esmeralda. This crime, like many 
others among the Indians, would have remained un- 
known, if tne murderer had not made preparations for a 
feast on the following day. He tried to induce his chil- 
dren, bom in the mission and become Christians, to go 
with him for some parts of the dead body. They had 
much difficulty in persuading him to desist from his 
purpose ; and the soldier who was posted at Esmeralda 
learned from the domestic squabble caused by this event 
what the Indians would have hidden from his know- 
ledge. 

In the island of Sumatra, human flesh is still eaten 
by the Batta people, but by them only. " They do not 
eat human flesh," says Mr. Marsden, . " as a means of 
satisfy in£ the cravings of nature, owing to a deficiency 
of other food: nor is it sought after as a gluttonous de- 
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jf showing theiz detestation of crimes by an ignooan* 
MQCw |nmisoioem| luid as a borrid indication of rsTesge 
^nd insult to tjbi«ir imtprtuniae ei^esaies* The pilots 
of this barbarous rej^st, axe the prisoners taken in war. 
an4 offenden convicted sind isondemned for capkai 
crimes. Person^ of ^e former description mmy be raa- 
somed or .exchaniged) for which they oftea wait a conr 
siderable time ; and the latter suffer only when their 
friends cannot redeem them by the custom^uy fine^of 
twenty hemchangs^ or eighty dollars. These are tried 
by the people of the tribe where th^ act wfts oonmit- 
ted, but caimot be executed till their own particular 
raia or chief has been acquainted with the sentence ; 
WBO, wheu he acknowledges the justice of the intended 
punishment sends a cloth to put over the delinquent's 
head, togetner with a larse dish of salt and lem(Hi3. 
The unhappy object, whemer prisoner of war or male- 
factor, is then tied to a stake; the. peoQje assembled 
throw their lances at him from a certain distance, and, 
when mortally wounded, they run up to hlm^ as tf in a 
transport of passion, cut pieces from the body with their 
knives, dip them in the dish of salt and lemon-juice, 
slightly broil them over a fire prepared for the purpose, 
and swallow the morsels with a degree of savage enthu- 
siasra. Sometimes, (\ presume according to the degree 
of their animosity ana Resentment,) the whole is deyour- 
ed ; and instances have been known where, with barba- 
rity still aggravated, they tear the flesh from the eiurcass 
with their mouths. To such a depth of depmvity may 
man be plunged, when neither religion nor philo^c^y 
enlighten his steps ! All that can be said in extenuation 
of the horror of this diabolical ceremony i^, that no view 
appears to be entertained of torturing the sufferers; of 
increasing or lengthening out the pangs of death : the 
whole fury is directed against the cc^se, warm indeed 
with the remains of life, but past the sensation of pain. 
I have found a difference of opinion in regard to their 
eating the bodies of their enemies slain in battle.' Some 
persons long resident there, and acquainted with their 
proceedings, assert that it is not customary ; but as one 
or two particular instances have been given by other 
people, It is just to pondude that it sometimes takes 
place, though not generally. It was supposed to be with 
this intent that Rma NeaJbin maintained a long conflict 
for the body of Mr. Nairne, a most respectable gentle- 
man and valuable servant of the India Company^ who 
fell in an attack upon the campon^ of that chief, m the 
year 1755.'* — Cabinet of Curiosities, 
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have been almost eniM|g|i..lo hajpc^boflt St Paul's Ca- 
thedral." 

Mtdled Sack was detected in picking the pockftt of 
Oliver CrorawcU as he* came out of tbcPalrHtoaeiW? 
House, but escaped hanging by the politictti changes of 
the times. He next ttfmed highwaymazi, and was sd 
audacious a9 to rob Colonel Hewson whdn marchhi^' 
over Hounslow at the head of his regiment, in company . 
MxL one Tom Cheney. They were pursued by a body 
of troopers : Mulled Sack escaped, but his companion, 
after defending himself against eighteen horsemen, was 
overpowered and taken : he was tried at Old Bailey, 4soar 
victed, and executed at Tyburn. MulM Sttek ilfter* 
wards, along^ith several other of his companions, w|y* 
laid a wagon which was conveying 4,00CK. to Omra 
and Gloucester, and seized the money, which they soon 
spent: he also robbed the house of the Receiver-Oe- 
neml of Reading of 6,0002., which he was preparing to 
send up to tdwn. For thiso^nce, Mulled Sack, who 
was taken, was tried at Reading, but aequitted-*it is said, 
by bribing the jury. He had not been long at liberty 
before he killed one John Bridges, for which he wvs 
obliged to quit the kingdom, and went to Cologne, w^ere 
he robbed King Chairles II., then in exile, of as much 
plate as was valued at 1,500<. Onr etuming to Bn^- 
land, he promisied to give Oliver Cromwell some of his 
Majesty's papers, but, says his bii^napher, ^* not making 
l^ood his promise, he was sent to Newgate, flfnd.^ffeepeiT<»^ 
ing sentence of dea^, was hanged in Smithfield retiiidt 
in April, 1699, aged ifty-five years.'*— Ca6. Cur. 



Joim ComNGTON, better known by the name of 
Mulled Sack, was one of the most notorious highway- 
men this country has produced. He was the son of a 
haberdasher in Cheapside, who having exhausted his pro- 
perty, died poor, and was buried by the parish, leaving 
fifteen daugnters and four sons, of whom our hero was 
the youfagesf. At eight years of age, he was put ap- 
prentice to a chitaney-swcei>er of St. Mary-le-Bo w, with 
whom he remained nbout five vears ; as soon as he en- 
tered his teens he ran away; ana soon afterwards receiv- 
^ the name (by which he was best knoWn) of Mulled 
Sack, from his drinking sack mulled, morning, noon, and 
ftlght. To support a ufe of dissipation, he turned pick- 
pocket ; and one of his first robberies of this sort was 
committed on Lady Fairfax, from whom he got a rich 
gold watch : and his depredations were afterwards so 
numerous, that his biographers state " the many vari- 
«» tricks Mulled Sadk played upon Ludgate-hill, by 
vaking stops of coaeh^s and carts ; and- tho money tluR 
he and his ccHnsorts got theif by .piQkiag pookatB^ w(ndd 



TIIADDEUS KOeCIUSKO. 

Thaddeus Kosciusko, was born in Lithunia, in the year 
I74C. He was educated at Warsaw, at the school of 
Cadets ; and so dlstinffuishej there, that he was sent by 
that institution to the highest schools in France, to finisa 
his studies.^ Political prejudices, however, kept hini 
from rising in the Polish army ; and an unfortunate af- 
fair of the heart, in which the course of his afiection was 
interrui)tGd by tne pride of aristocracy^ induced him to 
leave his native land« and join the American ariny, m 
1777. Washington had been made acquainted with his 
merits, and placed him at the head of the corps of engi- 
neers. In the campaign against Burgoyne, he fortified 
the camp of Gen. Gates ; and was afterwards sent to 
West Point, to erect the works there.. He was enrolled, 
as a member of the society of Cincinnati, received the 
thanks of Congress for bis services, and was highly 
esteemed by boui the American and French ofEcers. At 
the close of the revolutionary war, he returned to his na- 
tive country, and was made a maior-gcneral in the Polish 
army under PoniatowskL He fought several battles, in 
v/hich he displayed the greatest bravery ; but all his e^ 
forts were frustrated by the miserable conduct of the 
Polish Diet, In the month of April, 1791, on the breaking 
out of a new revolution in Poland, he was .appointed 
Generalissimo, with the power of a Dictator. Until the 
10th of October he managed the afikirs of the army wit]^ 
consummate skill and bravery ; but on that day he was 
overpowered, wounded, and carried prisoner to St Pe?^ 
tcrsburgh, where he was kept in confinement until the 
death of Catherine. On the accession of Paul, he wai^ 
released, loaded with honours, and also ofiered employ* 
ment in the Russian service, but this he could not ac 
cept. In 1797, he visited the United States, when, he 
received a grant from Congress for his emipent services.. 
In the latter part of his lite, he retired to Switzerland, 
where he died, October 16, lfil7. His remains were 
taken to Cracow, where a public funeral was made by 
order of the Grand Duke. The cadets of West Point 
have erected an elegant monument to his memory within 
the works he raised. 



McBtsd pleasures never oley ; vnlilEe those of the body, 
they aresncveaeed by repeiltiott, eppvoved of by raAee** 
tioD^>aa^e>w«^ltMi»d%'e<|dyaMiit 
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Ha»lt aaf b*' <l^ ^ ^ vmek «xckiBMd agaiiut 
m iagnititade. It teens to be not onlv very ill taken Vf 
Ckoee wko eie ito direct objeete. but auo by all wbo heat 
any uutance of it, as if every bwDan being were inter- 
ested in the exhibition of a contrary feeling, and felt in- 
jured when it was not shown. '* Ingiatitnoe !" nine oat 
of every ten persons will cry, when the subject is but 
mentioned ; " it is the basest of all sins. Do not let me 
erer hear the name of an un^teful person," Certain- 
ly, to be so eonmMMi a sin, it is one which meets with 
aaMzinglr liltk excuse or allowance. In this, of 
eovs^ tneie must be some fidlaey, some blindness, 
iometninf of some Idnd or other, which prerents men 
fimn seeintf the fault in its proper light ; for how, other- 
wise, should ererr one be ready to condemn a sin, which, 
from its unirersality, must in all probability be as char- 
aoteristic of himself as of his fellow-creatures. 

The truth seems to be, that, if there is sneh ingm- 
ttmde in the world, there is as much of an unreasonable 
eapeotation of the reverse — and hence a great deal of 
the disappointment when the reverse is not shown, 
yavoura are not often conferred in a right spirit They 
am soinetimes given Cor a mese want of estimation for 
the things bestowed, sometimes for the sake of in- 
ducing greater &vors in return, sometimes in the vain 
hope of procuring a greater friendship from the person 
fivonied tlum what he has it in his nature or in his con- 
venienee to bestow, and very frequently that is ffiven 
which the other party did not want, did not seeic for, 
and cannot be benented by having. To make these 
facts quite clear, let us iust recollect the difference be- 
tween what we generally give for charitable purposes, 
or when a person really in need of a favour applies for 
it, and what we are in the habit of expending when we 
are anxious to entertain or give a present to a person 
of our own or superior rank, who neither requires nor 
requests it. It is not unreasonable to say, that we give 
Id the necessitous in copper and silver, to the non-neces- 
sitous in gold. But indeed, the remark is much older 
than our day, and must be familiar to every one, that 
the surest way to obtain a favour is to seem not to need 
ijt; the converse of which is, that, if we really need, we 
never get, all mankind being bent only on favouring 
those who can make a suitable return, or upon whose 
minds, at least, they desire to make an impression 
fiivourable to themselves. Now, if favours are not 
inferred in a right spirit, how is it to be expected that 
m a right spirit they should be received ! 

No doubt, many persons who were succoured in 
Aeed, and from a spirit of pure benevolence, have made 
an ungrateful return. But then we should recollect, 
(hpt the very circumstance of havin|r been obliged to 
accept a favour, however put up with in the moment 
«f need, is almost sure afterwards to produce a feeling 
of such an uneasy kind, that men naturally endeavour 
to lessen the favour in their own recollection, and, upon 
any feasible excuse, to throw it off altogether. Persons 
lb the way of conferring favours tell us that there is 
always enough of gratitude at the time when the favour 
is conferred, or so long as its beneficial effect is felt, but 
that it always grows fainter and fainter, until at last it 
dies <)uite away, or even degenerates (and this is what 
suipnses them most) into a feeling of absolute dislike 
and hostility. It may be said, in palliation of this 
ehaijBfe, that the i>erpetual homage which la implied by 
gratitude is n price so dear, that men cannot be pro- 
perly expected to pay it for any kind of favour. There 
ought most unquestionably to be a limit to the duration 
of this deference of spirit, proportioned to the value and 
benefit of the action by which it was called for ; other- 
wise, accepting a favour become eouivalent to a selling 
€i tlie soul into shivery. Now, is it not c^en from an 
wpAvnt desire to eontione this painful yoka upon the 
n#cka of thoia we have banaOted, as froaa an undue 
dasira on their par^.taihak* it ofi; thntw6 



bitacitlnL 
viidar tUa yoke fkat the persens benefiled Imiv« at I 
eoneeived a feelmf of disiyie towards their benefiM 
and expressed it m actions the very reverse of i 
which were expected? And, afUr all, is it dear, is 
any instance of a favour bemg conferred, which is the 
party from whom the mtitude is due? May not one 
man sacrifice more of his sense of dignity and inde- 
pendence in being the apparent receiver, than the other 
saerifiees of t meaner xind of property in being the 
apparent giver; and may not the latter have the most 
pleasure and benefit in proportion to the expenditure? 
At the very best, the thmg bargained for by the giver 
is of a vague and indefinite nature, and there is nothing 
so natural, as where the price is not exactly defined, 
for the parties afterwards to fall out about the setde- 
meuL 

The spirit in which favours sought to be conferred, 
and in which they are conferred by all really good and 
rational persons, is one iriiich in a great measure pre- 
cludes tne expectation of gratitude. Good should be 
done for its own sake, and not from any paltry motive 
of interest; neither from a desire of briD|ring back 
good to ourselves, nor from a wish to acquire a sense 
of superiority mer those we benefit, nor for any other 
reason or object whatever, than simply that evil mar 
be obviated, and that the great ends of the Giver of all 
good maj be served. In order to make a good action 
perfect, it would almost be requisite that we did not 
know what individual was the better of it, so that it might 
rtm no risk of being diminished or depreciated by our 
afterwards solacing ourselves with the incense of a 
himibled man's thanks. Let us be as much as possi- 
ble the tmseen instnimen s of good ; and the benefited 
persons,^ though they might have fretted under a sense 
of obligation to us their fellow-worms^ will repay it a 
hundred-fold by the devotion which it will excite in 
their hearts, towards the Deity who gave us the means 
and inspired us with the wish to aid them. 

QMtnben^ Edinburgh Jfjvmat. 



THE BfSOLTENT NEGRO. 

A NEGRO of one of the kingdoms on the African 
cou5it, who had become insolvent, surrendered himsell 
10 his cieditors; who, according to the established 
custom of the country, sold him to the Danes. This 
affected his son so nmch, that he came and reproached 
his father for not rather selling his children to pay hi*r 
debts; and aAer much entreaty, he prevailed on the 
captain to accept him, and liberate the father. The 
son was put in chains^ and on the point of sailing to 
the Wes^ Indies; when the circumstance coming tu 
the knowledge of the governor, through the means of 
Mr. Isert, he sent for the owner of the slaves, paid the 
money that he had given for the old man, and restoied 
the son to his father. 



MISTAKE IN LEARNING. 
A BARONET, who must be nameless, proposed to viail 
Rome, and previously to learn the language ; but by 
some strange mistake or imposition, engaged a German 
who taught only his own language, ana proceeded ift 
the study of it vigorously for three months, before he 
discovered his error. This fact Horace Walpole re- 
lated at Mrs. Vesey's, in the hearing of the veracious 
Bennet Langton. 



REPLY OF ABCHELAUS. 
A OARnoLooa barber, happening to be called to ahafer 
Archehius, asked him, ^ How shal^ I shave you, air?^ 
^* la ail^Me,'' yripa tha.i^ly* ^ 



c. t 
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BARTa^|TAKB« 

[Continued.'] 
Hb says that the siiHace of the ground is prepared by 
this dry and warm weather for that kind of electrical 
vibration in which earthquakes consist ; while, at the 
same time, in several places %There t^ey have occurred, 
the internal parts, at a small depth beneath the surface, 
were moist and boggy. Hence he infers, that they reach 
very little beneath the surface. That the southern re- 

fions are more subject to earthquakes than the northern. 
e thinks is owing to the greater warmth and dryness ol 
the earth and air, which are qualities so necessary to 
eiectricity. , It may here be noticed, that, before the 
eartnquaKes of London, in 1749. all vegetation was 
i^mamUy forward ; and it is well known that electri- 
city quickens vegetation. The frequent and singular 
appearance of boreal and austral avtom^ and the variety 
of meteors by which earthquakes are preceded, indicate 
an electrical state of the atmosphere ; and the Doctor 
apprehends that, in this state of the earth and air, nothing 
more is necessary to produce these phenomena, than 
the approach of a non-electric cloud and the discharge 
of its contents on any part of the earth, when in a 
highly electrified state. In the same way as the dis- 
charge from an excited tube occasions a commotion in 
the human body, so the shock produced by the discbarge 
between the cloud and manv miles in compass of soud 
earth, must be an earthquaxe, and the snap from the 
contact, the noise attending it. 

The theory of M. de St. Lazare differs from the 
above hypothesis, as to the electrical cause. It ascribes 
the prouuction of.earthqiiakes to the intemmtion of the 
equilibrium between the electrical matter difibsed in the 
atmosphere, and that which belongs to the mass of our 
globe and pervades its bowels. If the electrical fluid 
should be superabundant, as may happen from a variety 
of causes, its current, by the laws or motion peculiar to 
6uids, is carried towaras those i/laoes where it is in a 
similar quantity : and thus it will sometimes pass from 
the internal parts of the globe into the atmosphere. 
This happenmg if the equilibrium be re-established 
without difficulty, the current merely produces the 
effect of what M.de St. Lazare calls ascending thunder; 
bat if this re^stablishment be opposed by considerable 
and multiplied obstacles, the consequence is then an 
earthquake, the violence and extent of which are in 
exact proportion to the desree o^ interruption of the 
equilibrium, the depth of the electric matter, and the 
obstacles wiifoh are to be surmounted, if tbe electric 
furnace be suflkiently large and deep to give rise to the 
formation of a conduit or issue, the production of a 
volcano will follow, its sucoessive eruptions being, ac- 
cordin^r to him, nothing more in reality than electric 
repulsions of tibe substances contained in the bowels of 
the earth. F^om this reasoning, he endeavours to 
deduce the practicability of forming a counter«arth- 
quake^ and a counter-volcano, by means of certain 
electrical conductors, which he describes, so as to pre- 
• vent these convulsions in the bowels of the earth. 

The opinion of Signior Beeeario is nearly similar; 
«nd from his hypothesis and that ol* Dr. Stukely, the 
celebrated Priestly has endeavoured toi/mn one still more 
general and more feasible. He supposes the electric 
taid to be in some moderor ether accumulated cm one 
partofthesurfitce of the eartk and, onaocomtt of tin' 
Vol. L-.l# ^ 



dryness of the season, not to diffuse itself readily: L 
Doay thus, as Beccaria coojectures^ force its way int^ 
the higher regions of the air, forming clouds out of the 
vapours which float in the atmosphere, and may oeca? 
sion a sudden shower, which may further promote ixi 
progress. The whole surface being thus unloaded, will| 
like any other conducting substance, receive a concust 
sion. either on parting with, or on receiving aov quantity 
of the electric fluid. The rushinff noise will likewise 
sweep over the whole extent of the country \ and, on 
this supposition also, the fluid, in its discharge from the 
surface of the earth, will naturally follow the course of 
the rivers, and will take the advantage of any eminenct^ 
to facilitate its ascent into its higher regions of the air. 

Such are the arguments in favour of the electrical 
hypothesis ; but since It has been supported with 8« 
much ability, an in^nious writer, Wnitehurst, in his 
Inquiry into the Original State and Fonnation of the 
Karth, contends that subterraneous &ie, and the steam 
generated from it, are the true and real causes of earthf 
quakes. When, he observes, it is considered that the 
expansive force of steam is to that of sunpowder as 
twenty-eight to one. it may be conceded that this ex« 
pansive force, and the elasticity of steam, are in every 
way oapable of producing the stupendous eftcts attri 
bitted to these phenomena. 

Among the most striking phenomena of eaithquakei 
which present a fearfVil assemblage of the comhinod 
effects of air, earth, fire, and water in a state of vsBxm 
strained contention, may be noticed the following?-* 
Before the peroussion, a tnnrf>linff sound is bend, pre^ 
ceeding eitner from the air, or fiom ^te^ or, periiap^ 
from both in conjunction, forcing their way through Vbm 
chasms of the earth, and endeavouring to imerste theia' 
selves: this, as has oeen seen, likewise happens in vol'- 
canic eruptions. Secondly, a violent agitation or 
heaving or the sea sometimes following the shock s thae 
is also a volcanic effeot. T y, a spouting op of dm 
waters to a great height — menon which is com^ 

moB to earthquakes and v , and which cannot hk 

readily accounted for. Fo a rocking of the eank 

and occasionally, what ma? termed a peipendlcular 
rebounding : this diversitir nas been supposed by soniB 
naturalists to arise chieny from the situation of Hm 
plaee , relatively to the suoterraneoos fire, which when 
immediately beneath, causes the earth to rise, and when 
at a distance, to rock. Fifthly, earthquakes are some* 
times observed to travel onward, so as to be felt in dif^ 
ferent countries at diflbrent hour^of Ihesame day. This 
may be accounted for by the violent shock given to the 
earth at one place, and communicated pro^ssively by 
an undulator^ motion, successively affecting different 
regions as it passes along, in the same way as a Blow 
given by a stone thrown into a lake is not perceived Bl 
the shore until some time after the firet concussion 
Sixthly, the shock is sometimes instantaneous, like the 
explosion of gunpowder, and sometimes tremendou^ 
lasting for several minutes. The nearer to the observet 
the place where the shock is first nivcn, the more inr 
stantaneous and simple it appears : while, at n greater dis 
tance, the earth seems to redouble the first blow, with b 
sort of vibratory continuatioa. Lastly, as the wftteiB 
have in general so great a share id the production ol 
earthquakes, it is not surprising that they should gentf* 
fuMy^foUew die breBchea BMMie by ^ force of fiiei B]M# 
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appear in the mat chasma opened bf the earth. The i 
most remarkable earth<iuak« s of ancient times are de- 
aeribed by Pliny in his Natural History, Among (he 
most extensive and destructi?e of the^e^ was the o«e 
already noticed, by which thirteen cities m Asia Minor 
were swallowed up in one night. Another which suc- 
ceeded shook the greater part of Italv. But the roost 
extraordinary one described by him happened during 
the consulate of Lucius Marcus and Sextus Julius, in 
the Roman province of Mutino. He relates, that two 
ihountains felt so tremendous a shock, that they seemed 
to approach and retire with a most dreadful noise. They 
at tne same time, and in the middle of the day, cast 
forth fire and smoke, to the dismay of the astonished 
spectator. By this shock several towns were destroyed, 
and all the anmials in their vicinity killed. During the 
reign of Trajan, the city of Antioch was, together with 
a great part of the adjacent country, destroyed by an 
earac^nake ; and about three hundred years alter, during 
the reign of Justinian, it was again destroyed with the 
loss of forty thousand of its inhabitants. Lastly, after 
an interval of sixty years, that ill-fated city was a third 
time overwhelmea, with a loss of sixty thousand souls. 
The earthquake which happened at Rhodes, upwards 
of two hundred years before the Christian era, threw 
down the famous Colossus, together with the arsenal, 
and a great part of the walls of the city. In the year 
1182, the greater part of the cities of Syria, and of the 
kingdom of Jerusalem, were destroyed by a similar catas- 
trophe; and in 1594^ the Italian writers describe an 
easthquake at Puteoli, which occasioned the sea to retire 
two hundred yards from its former bed: 



A G£NTL£fl{ANLY DOG. 



I WAS onee in possessioii of a very fine house-dog, 
which had formerly belonged to Covent Garden, Imi, 
lor kiUing a man accidentaliy in the dark, was dis- 
tiiarged. Pasquin came to my bouse one Saturday 
moraing, to get *' my boaes ; " but Mrs. Barnard and 
myaeif were out, to give the servants free dominion 
^vith thair mops and buckets. The door being open, 
Paaqain walked in„ and intended to enter the parlour, 
Init Uie dog was lying on the mat before it, who, mis- 
taking the former either for the dustman or a coal- 
liearer, rose on his hind legs, with a sense of the 
impiopnety, and placing his paws on the stmngers 
■bouldersy actually walked him back to the threshc^ 
«rhere be dropped on the ground, and looked him up 
in the filce. The maid was descending the stairs at 
this instant, and perceived the whole affair. Now, 
thn was not a more extraordinary proof of the good- 
breeding of a dog, than the unpleasantness of Pas- 
^fttin's appearance-*here was a gentlemanly dog taming 
•tt a dirty one. 

Bemttrd?$ Retrospection of the Stage, 
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VULCAN. 

VotcAN was the ^od of fire, of smiths, and of metals, 
and the armourer ol the gods. He was Bom of Jupiter 
and Juno, though, as some say, of Juno only. He was 
ao deformed, that Jupiter kicked him out of heaven; 
whence he fell into the island of Lemnos, and. as might 
beoxpected, was not a little lamed by his fall, having 
one of his legs broken ; and had he nut been caught, as 
be fell, by theLemnians, he would have broken his beck. 
At a miuital of their kindness, he took up his residence 
among Uiem for a time, and built his forgesi teaching 
them the various uses of fire and iron. From softening 
and polishing iron, he received the name of Mulciher^ 
<Kr Muicifer; and ftook being cast into L^mpos, he tfaa 



called Lemnius. He afterwards vemored lo the rol« 
canic islands of Lipari, near Sicily, where he forged 
the thunder bolts ot Jupiter. 

" Nor was his name unheard or unadorned 
In ancient Greece: and in Ausonian land 
Men call him Midciber ; and how he fell 
From heaven they fabled, thrown by angry Jove. 

"From mom i 

To noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve^ 
A laimmer'aday ; and, with the aetting swi^ 
Drop from the zenith like a falling star 
On Lemnos, the .£gean isle." Milton. 

The beautiful Yenus, strange to say ! was the wifa 
of Vulcan. 

* when of old, as mystic bards presomc^ 

Huge CvcfAM dwelt in Etna's rocky womb, 
On thundering anvils nmg their loud alarms» 
And leagued with Vvlcan, forged immortal anii% 
Descenmng Venus sought the dark abode^ 
And soothed the labours of the erisly god. 

With radiant eve she tiewed uie bomng ore^ 
Heard undismay d the breathing bellows roar, 
Admired their sinewy arras and shonlderB bim^ 
And ponderous hammers lifted high in air : 
With smiles celestial i)le8eed their dazzled sight, 
And beauty blazed amid infernal night.'* 

But notwithstanding all her beauty, she proved un- 
faithful to her husband. He desired to marry Minerra, 
and Jupiter consented, if he could oYercome her diffi- 
dence ; for Jupiter had given him leave, when he made 
arms for the gods, to choose a wife from among the god- 
desses. But upon his choosing Minerva, Jupiter adU 
monished her to refuse him, which she accordingly did. 

His most celebrated works are the famous palace of 
the sun s the armor of Achilles and ^neas ; the beau- 
tiful necklace of Hcrmione, and the crown of Ariadne. 
According to Homer, the shield of Achilles was ena* 
melied with metals of variotis colours, and contained 
twelve historical designs, with groups of figures of 
great beauty ; (he seats which Vulcan constructed for 
the gods were so contrived, that tlicy came self-moved 
from the sides of the apartment to the place where each 
god seated himself at the table wheu a council was to 
be held. 

Vulcan wrought a heknet for Pluto, which rendered 
him invisible ; a trident for Neptv ne, which shook both 
land and sea ; and a dog of braas for Jupiter. 

Vulcan also fabricated palaces of gold for the celes- 
tial deities. 

At Rome were celebrated the Vulcania; feasts in 
honour of Vulcan; at which they tlirev/ animals into 
the fire to be burnt to death. The Athenians instituted 
other feasts to his honour called Chalseai A temple 
besides was dedicated to him upon the moiintain ^tna, 
from which he was sometimes called uSltnieus. This 
temple was guarded by dogs, ^hose sense of smelling 
was so exquisite, that they could discern, whether the 
person that came thither were chaste and religious, or 
wicked. They used to meet, and flatter and follow the 
[ood, esteeming them the aequaintance and friends of 
'ulcan, their master. 

It is £»gned that the first woman was fi|shioned by 
the hammer of Vulcan, and that every god gave her 
some present, whence she was called Pandora. Pallas 
gave her wisdom, Apollo the art of mnsic, Mercury the 
art of eloquence, Venus gave her beauty, and the rest of 
the gods gave her other accomplishments. They say 
also, that when Prometheus stole fire from heaven to 
animate tlxe man which he had made, Jupiter was in- 
ceased, and sent Pandora to Prometheus with a sealed 
box, but Prometheus would not receive it. He sent 
her with the same box again to the wife of Epimetheus, 
the brother of Prometheus -, and she, out of a curiosity 
natural to her sex, opened it, which as soqn as she had 
done, all sorts of diseases and evils, with which it was 
filled flew among mankind, and have infested them 
ever siace. And nothing was left in the bouom of the 
box. but Hope. 
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<< Vulcan's servants woe etlled Cycln% b«ewis9 Ihiy 
had bat one eye, which was in the middle of their fore- 
heads, of a circular figure: Neptune and Amphitrite 
were their parents. The names of three of them were 
Brontes, Steropes, and Pyracmon: besides these, there 
were many more, all ol whom exercised the art of 
smithery under Vulcan, as we are taught by Virgil.— 
JE^ 8. 
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PHTSIOLOQY. 



Pursu 



'' m regular order, 
we come 'next to the structure of the human frame, 
together with the functions of its various pans. We 
copy the following from the '^Family Eucyclopedia, or 
Compendium of Universal Knowledge," by Charles 
A. Goodrich. 

HUMAN STRUCTURE.— The animal frame is 
composed of bones, muscles, brain, nenres, arteries, 
veins, cartilages, membranes, glands, — also of chylej 
blood, milk, &c. 

BONKS are white, hard, brittle, and almost insen- 
sible ; they support and form the stature of the body, 
defend its viscera, and give power to the various mus- 
cles. The number of bones m the human body is ge- 
nerally 240: but in some individuals, who have two 
additional bones in each thumb and great toe, they 
amount to 248. 

TEETH, a set of bones, situated in the upper and 
lower jaws, for the purpose of mastication.' In adults, 
they are 32 in numlier, or 16 in each jaw-bone, consist- 
mg of 4 cutting, 2 canine, and 10 grinders. 

The teeth aie of val-iova sizes^ Ming amngcd in the 
foUowiBg order: four in front, termed coHing teeth, en 
each side of which is a sharp pointed canine or eyetooth : 
adjoining to these.are five gniuders on each side,' the last 
of which is denominnied m tooth of wisdonv because 
it seldom appears l«fore the 2dth year. The front imd 
eye-teeth are furnished with only one root eaoh f the two 
first grinders with two; audlhe hindermost generally 
with three or four; whtch may in most persons be a«i 
certained by the number of small tuberclee on the 
crowns. Tne tooth is divi<led into two principal parts : 
viz. the crovni, which projects above the gnms, and the 
root, that is enclosed ^vithm the sockets. The crown is 
a hard, fine, glossy white enamel, serving to defend the 
substance against external injury. The root is open at 
the bottom, where it is connected with vessels and 
nerves, by whkh it receives lumrishment, life, and sen- 
satiott. 

MUSClfcES. of which it is said there are 446 in the 
human body, ai?scciablc and describable, are parts of 
the animal body destined to move some other parts^ 
and hence are termed the organs or instruments ot 
raotion. They are composed of flesh and tendinous 
fibres, and contain vessels of all kinds. 

FLESH is the fibrous or muscular part of the ani- 
mal body : muscular fie^h is composed of a great num- 
ber of fibres or threads ; it is commonly a reddish or 
whili jh color. The ancients distinguished five dilTerent 



body. It is blaeksn the negro; white, brown, or yel- 
lowish in the European. TJie true 9kin is a very 
sensible membrane extended over all parU of the body, 
and has nerves terminhting so plentiftilly on its surface, 
that the finest needle cannot prick it without touching 
some of them. 

ABSORBENTS are a set of small colorless vessels, 
which pervade the whole surface of the body both ex« 
temally and internally. Their office is to take up what" 
ever fluids are eflused into the different cavities, and to 
pour out their contents for particular uses. Fof the 
purposes of absorption, they are highly irritable at their 
extremities, and are very replete with valves, to yrevf nt 
the escape or return of theur contents. Their number, 
when compared with other vessels, is four times greater; 
and they are divided into lymphatics and lacteals, accord- 
ing to their respective offices, the former Conveying 
lymph, the latter chyle. 

CARTILAGES, or gostles. are smooth, solid, flexi- 
ble, elastic parts, softer than bone, and seem to be of 
the same nature; some even become bones by time; 
some again are much softer, and partake of the nature 
of ligaments. Thev tehninate those bones that form 
moveable, joints, and in some instances serve to eonnect 
bones together. In the nose, ears, and eyelids are car^ 
tilages. 

A MEMBRANE is a thin, white, flexible, expanded 
skin, formed of several sorts of fibres interwoven to- 
gether. The use of membranes is to cover and wrap 
up the parts of the body ; to strengthen them, and save 
them from external injuries; to preserve the natural 
heat; to join one part to another; to sustain small ves 
sels, dke. 

A GLAND is an organic part of the body, destined 
for the secretion or alteration of some particular fluid, and 
composed of blood-vessels, nerves, and absorbents. 
The glands are designated either according to the 
peculiar fluids which they contain, as mucous, sebace- 
ous, lymphatic^ salival, and lachrymal glands ; or their 
structure, as simple. com])OunJ, conglobate, and con- 
glomerate glands. The vessels and nerves of glands 
always come from the neighbouring parts, and the ar- 
teries appear to possess a higher degree of irritability. 
Glands appear to the eye as whitish membranous masses 

The BRAIN consists of the whole of that mass 
which, with its surrounding membranes and vessels, fills 
the greater part of the skiul. It is said to be larger in 
man, in proportion to the nerves belonging to it, than 
in any other animal. It consist of the cerebrum, cere- 
bellum, tuber annulare* and medulla oblongata; the 
whole weighs usually about forty-eight or fifty ounces j 
but its weight varies m different subjects. 

The CEREBRUM, which is by far the largest por^ 
tion^ is contained in all the upper patt of the skull : it 
is divided into a right and left hemisphere by a mem- 
brane termed falx. Each hemisphere is also again sub- 
divided into three lobes, the two lying in the front por- 
tion of the skull being tlve largest. It is surrounded 
with membranes, and accompanied with blood-vesseh. 



kinds of flesh, but the moderns admit one only, fleshy rpj^^ CEREBELLUM, or little brain, is sHuatad in 
and muscular parts being with them the same. ^ ^^ p^j ^ ^^^ ^^ beneath the posterior lobes 

SKIN is the general covering of the body« Though of the ceoabrum, from which it is separated by a mem- 
apparentlv a simple membrane, it, consists of several J bcane called the tentorium. It is divided by the faiJt 
parts. The uttermost is the scarf-skiu: it has no miiior into two hemispheres, which are /igain subdivided 
nerves, and is eslended over every part of the true skin, ' into lobules, 
except where the nails are ; it is this skin which is.j 

nused by the af^lication of a blister ; it is the tiiickest | The TUBER ANNULARE is of a roundish form, 
ia those party aeeustomed to Idbor or psessure, as the about an inch in length, and of the same width. From 
knnd and foot. The raienuicoswn is a web4ike mucous the tuber annubre arises the medulla oblongata, which 
tobstaaee, lying between the scarf and true skin, which forms the beginning of the spinal marrow, 
chiefly gives me color to the exterior of the human I [To be cotUinued.'] 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 



Tae fox inhabits almost every temperate country in 
the world, and in each he is distmguisned for craftiness 
of character. There is great diversity of opinion re- 
specting the different varieties of foxes ; some consider- 
ing them simply as varieties, changed and modified in 
their form from local circumstances^ while others rank 
them as distinct species. These differences, however, 
are not so conspicuous as in the great varieties of the 
common dog. 

" Of the distinctive properties between the fox and dog, 
the most striking is m the structure of the eye. In dogs 
the iris uniibrmTy contracts around the pupil io the form 
of a circle ; while, in the fox, if observed under the in- 
fluence of a strong light, it is seen to close in a vertical 
direction, the pupil assuming the ^gure of a section of 
a double convex lens. The object of this provision is 
obviously to exclude the rays of light. 

The rox is of a wild and ferocious disposition, so 
much so, that it is hardly possible to render nim wholly 
tame. Perhaps there is no predatory animal more cun- 
ning than he is, not only in providing himself a secure 
letreat wherein to repose and rear his young, but al50 in 
the strata^ms he employs for catching his prey. He 
feeds indiscriminately on lambs^ seese, fowls, hares, 
rabbits, and small birds of all kmds : his fondness for 
grapes renders him a great annoyance to the vineyards 
of h ranee. 

The fox seldom fails to establish his habitation near 
motae farm or village, so that he may the more easily 
altack the poultry, which appear to be hi^ favourite 
food ; and he often commits great depredations in poul- 
t^-yards. destroving in a single evening every thing 
liat has life. When all other kinds of food fiul him, 
he will destroy serpents, lizards, toads, moles, frogs, 
rats, and mice; and when pxtremely pressed by hunger, 
like the dog he will feed on roots and other vegetable 
substances ; but this is only in cases of extreme neces- 
^ty : he is also known to eat crabs, shrimps, or other 
fhell-fish. 



The fox ■ometimes runs down his prey, and -at ochert 
he slips caationsly forward, like « cat, dragging hb bodj 
on the ground, and then naakcs a Boddea boimd at hi* 
booty, seldom missing his aim. He either conceals it 
amongst boshes or heroage, or carries it off to his boirow. 
In this manner, he returns repeatedly to his work of de- 
struction, and generally keeps a considerable supply of 
provisions in store, but alwaya in different places^ th^ 
serve him under hb various necessities ; but it is sel- 
dom he prolongs these excursions after sunrise. 

Fox-hunting has long been a favourite British field 
sport, and in no other country is it pursoed with such 
ardour and intrepidity. Both our dogs and horses are 
bred with particular care for thia pastime, and are justly 
prized by all neighbouring stataa. The instant the fox 
finds himself pursued, he makes for his bole ; but when 
it is intended to hunt a district, the huntsman or earth- 
stopper takes care to fill up the entrance to his burrow 
when he is out in search of food, so that l^ can only 
have recourse to his speed and cunning for his safety 
He does not double, like the hare, but takes a straight- 
forward course witn strength and perseverance, and 
sometimes leads bis pursuers a distance of fif\y miles 
at a stretch, without the smallest intermission. Both 
dogs and horses, particularly the latter, frequently fall 
victims in such arduous cliases. His strength is so 
great that he frequently escapes the utmost efforts of 
his enemies to take hixn. and returns to his hole in 
safety. But when all shirts have failed him, and he is 
at last overtaken, he defends himself with great ob- 
stinacy, and silently fights till he is literally torn to 
pieces by the merciless dogs. 

On the 2Hth of October, 1815, the hounds belonging 
to the Newry hunt started a fox at Tamary. After a 
short chase reynard disappeared, having cunnbgly 
mounted a tnrfstack, on the top of which he lay down 
4iat Finding hunself at last perceived by one of tb« 
hounds, he left his retreat, closely pursued by the pack. 
Being again hard pressed, he ran np a stone dit^h, front 
which he spmag on the loof qi «b adjoining cato, and 



ffinwiioa 'bo loohtd all 
feeoBMlriii^ the 
flooiid approaclied, sad, ik' 
ike roof^ htd alicMf seized 
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Ikafriefevated 
as if earefttUf 
A cnoBing old 
liid summit of 
fyt m imigtnaiioB, 
wlieii, Id! leynaid dionied d<iwa tbe ohivuiey. Jikea 
fiiUeB star f»to a dmw welL Thedog looked wistfaUy 
down die dwdc openiiiff, Init daied not ponae die fo^^ 
nve. Meantime, iduut the hound was eagerly m» 
speeting the tnaoky orifice of the chimney, reynard^half 
•nrohed in soot, had fallen into the lap of an old wo- 
man, whe^ aonoimded hj a number ol children, wae 
graTely smddnff her pifie, not at all ezpectin{[ the en^ 
tranc^ of this abnrot visiter. ^< Enuhdh deonil!" said 
fhe aAighted female, as she threw from her the blad^- 
red cmadroped. Reynard grinned, growied and showed 
his tangs ; nnd when the sportsmen, who had secured 
the door, entered^ they found him in possession of the 
kitchen, the old women and the children having retired, 
in teiror of the inTader, to an obscure corner of the 
loom. - The fox was taken alitne, by William Gordon 
of Bheepbrkige, Esq. 

Some years ago, in Dumfriesebire, a fox was fairly 
hallooed from a hiding-place, amidst a ledge of rocks, 
high, seduded, and inaccessible, yet withal cooTeniently 
enough situated for those* mghily forays bv which he 
had laid half the hen-roosts in the district under repeated 
eontribotion. As the hounds were ac hand, the felon 
bounded awaj through brash and brake, distancing his 
pursuers in the first mstance, and holding out (he pro- 
mise of an excellent day's sport. These exertions, how- 
erer, were too Tiolent to oe long continued, and the 
hunless knew, ftom the ineieased yelling of the pack, 
that it was gaining won the enemy every moment. At 
this joaeUue, a ffenueman, who rode fomnost in the 
chase, observed me animal pease, look round, and then 
bMimlaway, apparently with fresh vigour and greatlv- 
meieaSsed speed. Attracted byihis circumstance, ne 
rode up to the spot, and there found a very young cub, 
whieh the lifectionate mother bed earned at least two 
miles ki her teeth, and which she did not abandon till 
the very last extremity. Situaied as they were, the 
narty had BO means of fesloiing the cab, but as a reward 
mr the fidelity of the mother, the whipper-in was im- 
mediately ordered to call off the dogs, and recommence 
the sports of the day in a totally different quarter. 

The fox generally brings forth from three to six at a 
litter, and only once ti year. They era blind^ and of a 
dark reddish brown, xhey do not reach their full size 
till eighteen months old, and live to the age of from 
fbatteen to sixte«i yean. 

* Sir Walter Soott. in his <* Pietaresqoe Scenery and 
Antiq^ties of Seetland," rebtes a eunoos anecdote of 
a fox-huat. in which he was Umself concerned. The 
hounds, wnieh belonged to the Duke of Biiceleuch, had 
had a long ehase, aira at last the fox made lor Crichfon 
Castle, and, leapittg in at a window, endeavoured to 
find refVige m some of the kol€9 «r 'bare$ of that vast 
lain. The hounds follewed him, however, and soon 
eompelled him to take his departure by a channel simi* 
lar Co that by whieh he had entered. It was then, Sir 
Walter inibrms us, one of the most singular and strik'^ 
ing sights he ever witnessed, to see the long stream ef 
dogs pouring out of a high wmdow npon the ground, as 
if it were a cascade of animated creatures, variegated 
by numerous colours. 

ht ^ autumn of the yea^ 1819, at a fox-chase, in 
Qalloway,avery strong one was hard run by the hounds, 
and finding himself in danger of being overtaken, mad^ 
for a high wall at a short distance, and springing over 
itj creM close under Uie other side ; the hounds followed 
him^ but no sooner had they leapt the wall, than he 
again sprang over it, and by &is cunning device, gave 
them the slip, and got saf^ away fVom his pursuers. 

Mr. Hawkins of Pittsfield, an American gentleman, 
>eai hi pURRiit of foxes, accompsinied by two blood- 
^Mmadsj the dogs soon Icmnda fox, and pursued hhn fbr 



Aeady twhthom^ whaftdaddcrif libi^ awHawdattwrfhr 
Mr. Hawkins came ap with ttam aetf a large logoff 
wood lying on the ground, and felt maeh^sosprised mk 
seeing them take a oiremt of a few roods without having 
an object in view, every trace of reynard seemed to haae 
been lost, while they stiU kept yelptag. On looUag 
about him, he discovered diealy lex stretched upon the 
log appevently lifeless. Ml Hawkms made several mm 
soccesslul efforts to direct the attentaoa of the dogs t^ 
wards the fox. At length he Ap p r o ache d so near the 
artfbl object of his passnit as to see him distinctly 
breathe. Bvan then reynard exhibited no alarm, and Mr* 
Hawkins seiadng a branch of a tree that lay hard by^ 
aimed a bhnr at him. which the fox evaded by a leap 
from his singular lurking place, having thus for a time 
effectually deceived his pursuers, aad got clear off. 

When the Duke of Qafkon had his honitds at Croy- 
don, it was his custom to have foxes taken otcasionaily 
in Whittiebury Forest, and sent up in the venison cast 
to London. The fox thus brought was carried doara 
the next huntingmomiag in a hamper behind the duke'e 
eoach, and turned out lor the sport of the day. In par^ 
suanoe of this plan, a ffm was taken in a cppfrlce in the 
forest, and sent up as usual. After a certain time, a fea 
was taken in the same coppice, whose size and appear- 
ance was so strikingly uoe that caught on the warn 
spot before, that the keepers employed on the oecasioa 
expiassed their suspicion that it was the same fbx ; aad 
the man whose office it was to fo to. London with 
the ieaison, was directed to inquire whether the fox 
hunted on such a day was killed, or esoaped. The kt* 
ter having been the case, the suspicion of the keeper 
was at least consideiably increased. 

After a short time, awa was a^n taken in the same 
coppice^ which those concerned m taking it were well 
assufeed to be the some as was caoffht there before. Te 
be, however, better able to ideacil^ their supnosed old 
firiend^ if another opportunity shoafd offer, before send* 
ing bun off the thira time ne was marked in seveial 
places, and in different manners, his lip being cut, one 
ear slit, and several holes puncned through the other. 
Thasmarired reynard was again despatched to London, 
again hunted, and again escaped, and, within a vary 
few wecks^ was asain taken in the same coppice, when 
his maiks justified their former eonjectares m spite of . 
the seeming improbability of the fact. The poor anioal 
was destined once more to put his strangth and sagaoior 
to the test, wlien the one or the other failed him, ana 
he waacaaghl by the hounds after agood chase, bearing 
the marks of his former escapes^ wnich ought to hav^ 
entitled him to the privilege formerly granted to a sta| 
a^ luul been fortunate ciwugh to escape faomf his Mffl 



The following singular occurrence took place in the 
end of May, 16^. As the forester on the estate of 
Aaehenreoeh, parish of Oampsie, Atrshire, proceeded 
to a field about seven in the monung, he was unexpeet 
edly saluted by the howling of two full-grown foxe^ 
which obstructed him in his coarse with so determined 
a resistance, that he was glad to call another man to his 
aid before he could drive them off. On proceeding a 
short way, a third foK was discovered hanging iroima 
young asii tree, about three feet from the ground, wi^ 
Its shoulders firmly wedged between the for&d branches. 
So hard had reynard stroked for liberty, that one of it^ 
fore-legs was broken; tney succeeded, hoarever, ia 
taking It Uve.^Cftam&ers' Bdinbwrgh Jowmai. 



OX-CHASB IN BRAZIL. 

This haxardous sport is common in Brazt], where m 

is called Hnrawing the La$80, The most quintal 

description of its entertirise is found in Mr. Lnccoc&^s 

valuaMe Notes on Bramk •— 

^ After a ride of three or four miles on a large cmeb 

•adofa^ 



^aia, (aafaMi.X.) we found aboac 400 head 

We lode gently laoad to bring ^bem into a mMecoifl 
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■lifet body, MMiri»ii»ibe'«iiiiii>tiiM^ nM^be clnwd 
wiocUy kftovm to erwy^ iiidmtai^ of the pntv. Our 
iotiM eigeet WAS to drire him totbe house; and tti ma- 
der the sport m complete as posaibie, the ioBso * was not 
to be used until there appeared & probability that be 
would otherwise eseape. Some of the people then 
<to«hed into the n^dst of the herd, attentively coaerring 
the selected animaL One half of the oxen were thus 
driven at once tern, the spot, and others which chose 
to do so were permitted to foliow without molestation ; 
bat whenever the victim turned, a horsemmi met him 
and stopped his career. The work was easy until the 
remainmg group was reduced to about twenty, which 
then made violent attempts to rejoin their comrades, and 
fiercely attacking the huntsmen who intercepted tnem. 
In a short time, four of them being hard pressed, plun- 
ffed into some watery groimd about two miles from the 
house, and among them was the object of the chase. 
When driven from the water, this small number was 
more hanassed than before, and perceiving their danger, 
exerted themselves with redoubled violence. Sometimes 
we were obliged to ride hard ; and great coolness and 
address were necessary to prevent their escape behind 
us and into a wood, which we were now approaching. 
In this last respect our efforts wane vain : they gained 
this refuge, and we conld no longer act in concert. T he 
wood was full of thick bushes ol myrtle, and many trees 
spread their arms horizontally seven or eight feet from 
toe ground. It was matter ol high gratiiication as well 
as wonder, to observe how our huntsmen rounded the 
bashes, and bent under the branches, so as sometbnes to 
hang on the sides of their horses. Though unable to 
follow, I soon enconntered our ehie^ who had made an 
unsuccessful cast with his (oaso, and was disentangling 
it from the brandies of a tree. I shall never forget the 
ardour and rapidity with which he afterwards darted and 
wheeled amoitf the trees, nor lose the conviction fixed 
upon my min^ what execution such men, so trained, 
must be capable of in a country like this. My musuigs 
were soon mtemipted by reachmg the beach, and seeing 
at a distance our young hero, with his ox securely at- 
tached to his horse by the lasso, and leading the captive 
towards the house. The instrument had gone round 
his hoaui, and was fixed close to the crown o[ his head. 
The. animal thus entangled advanced with Ihe most 
malicious vexation, and made many ferocious efibrts to 
core the horse which had before pursued and now led 
Sim; but the very creature, which had often before 
been yoked to an unnatual and viojtent. aate^ kept his 

are upon the ox, and puUed at the lasso so as to luiep it 
wiqrs on the stretch, and himself two strings in ad- 
vaaQe, In his precautions he waa greatly assisted by 
his rider, who with equal care watched the maddening 



^Tbaiumia nucto of Murmw UiM«a, ^kieed^iii the mow waj ta 
ttit bridles, and ts about sevesii or eight yards loog. Ono end of it is 
innly fixed to the hinder part of the saddle, fenendiv on the right side : 
at the otbtr end is «l inm ring, aboul two inches In dismetar. The 



■< The Imm Is made of nnrmw th*qgs, ftlated^in the 
L_i^t J t. _t — *^^ "tlooi. C 
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at the otbtr end is sa inm ring, aboui two inches In 
horseman about to use the Iomso fomm a sostof nmniag nooee br oass- 
tag a portion of it throngh the ring ; this Is tikto in therkfat hand so as 
thnt Ihe ring 019 b« at the OfipoBite part of the circles the nooee is then 
swung vitb care over the head, untu the extrone part of it, tnckiding the 
tu% acquires a considerable momentum. The instrument thus pre* 
amd as the nan actrances towards his selected vletin is indue time 
disctuM^ carries ear the remainder of the strii«. wUch beibre hung 
loosely m coUs on the fin^^crs of the left hand, and seldom fidls to entangle 
Cho beast A well-trained horse, tliongh at ftill speed when the Ioms is 




•tpnrs^ 

with sand, and the aperture drawii close. In drying, the leather con* 
traots, and the whole becomes as bard as • stone. To each ball a string 
is attached three or four feet lohg, made of plaited thongs, Mice the lasso ; 
and the three strings are onltad d^ alUtM, at two feet dtsiance from the 
^balls. .This may b« called the haiiUle of the instrumsnt ; for'tbe person 
nsbig tt takes the knot in his riglit hand, and having given It the naccs- 
mry velocity, by swinging i( over hit head with all his odght, thcowa it at 
Uks legs of the iioraa or ox which he wishes to secure. In their pro- 
gress, the balls spread to the utmost distance which the strings win 
mow, and, reachmg the leg, |[eneinUy -* "^ — *-^ * 



■now, and, reachmg the leg, generally pass r»uod K; andthoiarh, pei 
teMt QlOy aSgbtly antaagliM the anUnal, anffioient^ impede its IlidiL 
^^ne cnsiomvras derived from theMaraocato and atherlndlaa tnbtt 



^ 



sniritor<tao<|peaat) liid i^MiiMb tallio ] 
vmced at length llat Us atleibpts I*' gbre ^ia 
were Tain, the ^ becaina aulta, and waa partly dragged 
onward. While he was in ibis mood, the home pmed 
to the right of a detached bosh^ and the oit by a ondden 
spring got nearly abreast of hrai on die left : thus, tkt 
lasso was brought or«r his back, and he watf enabled to 
employ his utmost might to draw the hcnrse tonnd the 
bosh ;' the hoise also used all his power to eounteiact 
this maaGBUTre ; and thus the great strength of th« las9» 
was proved. By this time the whole party waa again 
collected, and another lasso applied to assist in eendnc^ 
iag the captire, which, seeminghr consdons that he 
was completely subdued, walked along quietly. A boat 
iiad just reached the beach ; and the peopks were stiQ 
on board, when the treacherous animal, as soon as he 
came near enough, made an unexpected attack, and 
caused them to tumble one orer another into the water, 
to the great amusement of the spectators. 

" ReWnin|^ to the hut after a chase ojf three hoora, 
milk and fnut were served to us in abundance ; while 
the beast was taken from his former bondage and tied to 
a post, where 1 found him bellowing with madnans, and 
still furiously striving to release himself. A man now 
came forward with an instnmkent called tLfacam^ some- 
what resembling both a large carving-ktiife and a abort 
sword; and, warning every one to be on his goaidy 
passed near the heels of the ox, and endeavoured by a 
back-handed stroke to hough him. The attempt was 
clumsily made, and the beast though wounded was not 
disablea. Another, took the instrument, and used it 
with greater effect ; when the ox gave a desperate kick 
at the operator, and snapping the tendon fell on his 
haunches. A third then drew a sharp knife aeraas his 
throat : blood copiously followed ; and with a deep bel- 
low, expressive of rage and agony, he yielded up hia life* 
Inmiediaftely the people set about skinning tne beast, 
and. preparing a part of him £ar dinner. iThe £ofnMi 
operation was performed in a workman-like manner; 
and the skin as it waa taken 0% being stretched npoo the 
ground, preserved the flesh ftom blood and itirt. Dnni^ 
this process, Sres had been kindled, and had homed 
down to clear embers. Stioes of flesh ware then ent off 
from the ribs, as the ohoieest part, for the master and 
hia guests, and roasted at a &re apart ; afterwards^ the 
attendants helped themselves as they pleased, and«ooked 
their portion after their own nmdes. 

''• Horses are tmined for the exerclMS of the ield, by 
fastening a dry hide to the back part of the saddle^ and 
allowing it to trail on the ground. As tlrn horse moves, 
the hide rattles, and the noise alarms him : he atten4>ts 
to fly, when it beata against his heeb, and he kicks at it 
vi^^ntly ; but soon convinced that all his aUiim and 
raf^ is fruitless, he learns to be patient and imiet In 
this state, a person mounts him, and cempds hhn to 
move forward ) at first gently, afterwards at an increased 
pete. He begins with trampling upon the hide; hat 
this incoidmodes him, perhaps almost throws him i<mm 
backwards; he thsn.aels down his feet more carefully 
and safely. The contrivance induces him also to keep 
an eye turned on the object behind; while the .rider 
takes him over rough and boggy ground, obliging him 
at the same time to look forward and mark where he is 
going. Thus he forma a habit of quickly discerning 
danger and avoiding it, from whatever quarts it may 
come. So much are the Brazilian horses in aeneral 
fenced against alarm, that I hardly «ver met with one 
of the description which we call »ktUi9h."-*Ca6tn«( «/ 
Curvmlie$. 



SINGIILAR OBNTmoK. 

A FBUAus of the name of Mary Thompson, residing 
at Little Smeaton, near PontefracL, at the advanced age 
of hinety-six years, has, within a lew months bacl^ cot 
four new teeth. The last tooth perforated the gum 
about six woeks aga— /6. 
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■OOLfif AM uBiUsr. 

' BeroRE the beg^itmihg Gf tbe fourteenth centniy, the 
Oxford Unirersity Library consisted of a* few tracts 
kept in the choir of St. Mary's church, and afterwards 
in the Old ConyoCation House, adjoining to the east 
end of thaf church. 

The first collection of books in Oxfoid worthy to be 
eaOed a library^, was left to Durham College, on the site 
txf which Tnnity College now stands, br Richard 
An^nrille, Bishop of Durham, tutor to Edward the 
Third, and afterwards Treasurer and Chancellor of Eng- 
land. These books he had collected in his embassy to 
France, and they are supposed to have formed the largest 
collection at that time ra England. 

The divinity school, and the room above it, were 
bwlt by Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester. This room 
he furnished with books, to which those in the Old Con- 
vocation House were added. The commissioners of 
reformation under £dward the Sixth, plundered this 
library so completely, that it was determined, in full 
convocation, in 1555, to sell the seats and cases. 
' About the end of Queen Elizabeth's reign. Sir Tho- 
mas Bodley. who died on the 28th of January, 1612, 
bailt the gallery by which we enter the library, as well as 
that for pictures. The former he furnished with books, 
as well as the room over the divinity school, which he 
was at ^e expense of refitting for that purpose. Be- 
sides his books, which he had collected with great care 
and exnense, he left an estate for salaries to the officers, 
and to Iteep the library in repair. For the government 
of it he drew up some statutes, which were confirmed 
in conyocation, and which are preserved in his own 
hand-writing in the archives of the library. 

After the death of Sir Thomas Bodley, the Earl of 
Pembroke, by tne persuasion of Archbishop Laud, gave 
to the library almost all the collection of Greek manu- 
scripts which Francis Baroccio, the Venetian^ had col- 
lected with great pains and coat, and which is thought 
to be the most valuable that ever came into England at 
one time. The Earl reserved twenty-two of them for 
his own use; but these were afterwards bought and 
presented to the library by Oliver Cromwell ; and to 
these Sir Thomas Roe, ambas««ador to Constantinople, 
added another chosen collection of Greek manuscripts. 

Sir Kenelm Digby having been sent into the east to 
tmrchase oriental manuscripts, and into Germany to 
buy curious books, presented a large collection to the 
Kbmry, among whicn were upwards of two hundred 
nianttscripts. 

At the desire of Archbishop Laud, the University 
greeted a room over the New Convocation House, and 
which, by communicating with Duke Humphrey's li* 
brary, (that is, the room over the divinity school,^ 
brov^t the library into the shape of a Roman H, whicn 
is its present form. In this part of tlie library the ex- 
ceUent cdlectioa of Archbishop Land, and that of the 
learned John Selden, are placed. 

Besides these benefactors, the library has been peatly 
iaeteased bv insny others — the principal of which are 
Cteneral Fuffiut^ Dr. Marshall, rector of Lincoln CoL- 
k^ej Dr. Barldw, bishop of Lincoln ; Dr. Tanner, 
^hop of St Asaph ; Dr. Goodwin, Dr. Rawlinson, 
Browne Willis, Dr. Rawlinson^ besides his manu- 
•eiipts, bequeathed his valuable collection of English 
coins^ seals, d&c, to the Bodleian library. Browne 
Willis, many years before his death, gave his collection 
tif English corns, which he had been forty years col«- 
. lecting. The University bein|r apprehensive that such 
a present might ii\juie his &nuly, paid him for liO ^d 
ecuns, It tbe late oif four guin^s an ounces He paid a 
visit to the cabinet every year on St. Frideswide's day^ 
and, besides enlarging it, gave 1200 tradesmen's td»ns, 
and several maaascnpts,, exckisive of his own, whkh 
tte left by will to this library. 

These donatioaS| ti^getlMr with sewil lihniiias .p—- 



chased by tbe Ujufa«^ af ^th^ HtaalSngton, Mr. 
Greaves, Dr. Pocock» ana manr others, and the pnb- 
lications, which are added to itoaily, have made it one 
of the largest libraries in Europe. 

SSLOnf's UB«ABY AODKO TO THE BODLVIAV. 

It appears that Selden had originally intended to 
leave his books to the Bodleian Library, but, upon be- 
ing refused the loan of some manuscripts froji thence, 
(the University acting agreeably to^e statute, which 
expressly forbids any books to be carried out of the 
library,) he altered his design, and left them to the So- 
ciety of the Inner Temple, upon this condition, that 
they, together with the students of the Middle Temple, 
should erect a proper library for their reception \ otner- 
wise his executors were at liberty to bestow them upon 
any public body. The societies of the Temple reject- 
ing the terms above-mentioned, several members of the 
University, and particularly Mr. Thomas Barlow, head 
librarian, entered into treaty with the executors, and 
stating tne case properly, requested the books, which^ 
upon certain terms, were granted to them. One of 
til em is, that the "books bee forever hecrafter kept to- 
gether in one distincte pile and body, under the nams 
of Mr. Selden's Library." 

In the beginning of September, 1659. the library of 
the learned Selden was brought into tnat of Bodley. 
Anthony Wood, laboured several weeks with Mr. Tho- 
mas Barlow and others, in sorting them, carrying them 
up stairs, and placing them* In opening some of the 
books, they found several pair of spectacles, which Mfn 
Selden had put in, and forgotten to take out, and Mr. 
Thomas Barlow save Mr. Wood a pair, which he kept 
in memory of Semen to his last day. 

Chawbera* Edinburgh Jotcmal. 



TTTRNING A CORNRR.— CENTRIFUOAL FORCB. 

A outRXAGB, or horseman, or pedestrian, passing a 
comer, moves in a curve, and suffers a centiifuflil 
force, which increases with the velocity, and whieh 
impresses on the body a force directed from the cor- 
ner. An animal causes its weight to resist this force, 
by voluntarily inclining its body towards the comer. 
As the velocity is increased, the centrifugal force is 
also inrjreased, and therefore'a greater inclination of the 
body is necessary to resist it. We accordingly find that 
.the more rapidly a comer ^is turned, tlie more the animjal 
inclines his boay towards it. A carriage, however, vkA 
having a voluntary motion, cannot make this compen- 
sation for the disturbing force which is called into 
existence by the gradual change of direction of the mo* 
tion; consequently, it will, under circumstanceS| be 
overturned, falling of course outwards, or /rom i^t 
comer. — Cabinet CyclojxBdia. ^ 



LIGHT. 
It is become matter almost of certainty, that the sen* 
eatiott of light is produced in a suitable nervous tissue U^ 
the eye, by a trembling motion in another fluid than air, 
whicn Dmd pervades all space, and in rarity or snbtilty;^ 
of nature surpasses air vastly more than air does water 
or solids ; and while, in sound, different tones or noth^ 
depend on the number of vibrations in a given time, so 
in liffht do different colours depend on the extent o( the 
single vibrations. Can human imagination pfotare, to 
itself a simplicity more magniflcent and fniitnil of mar- 
vellous beantv snd utility than this? But, farther: as air 
answers in tW universe so many important j^rposea 
besides that of conveying sounds — althongh this akme 
comprehends language, which almost means reason and 
civili2ation*-so also does the material of light mhiister 
i«K)us ways, in the phenomena of heat eleetifei^^ 
ietieta.--Ar. Armie» Miimma§ o/i Ufgfe i , 
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M»IP»^ NAIOMft. BtSWaX. 

Mr. Last was the first person who made known m 
Burppe one of the most curious regetable productions 
of the equinoctial regions— a tree which yields a kind 
cf milk entirely analogous to that of a cow, and. which, 
»jr that reason, has been called cow-tree. This sin- 
gular juice, on account of its sunilitude to the milk of 
animals—in ihe^lace of which Baron Humboldt has 

' seen it used for every domestic purpose on the farm of 
Barbula — has been admired by every traveller. 

This vegetable milk possesses ail the physical pro- 
perties of the milk of animals, only it is a little thicker, 
and mixes easily with water ; it also becomes yellow, 
and thickens on the surface like cream. When boiled, 

' it does not coagulate, but a thick yellow pellicle is 
formed on the surface. Acids do not form with this 
milk any coagulum, as with that of the cow. 

If the juice of this valuable tree is so pleasant and 
nutritive to the natives, how much more grateful must 

' it be to the traveller who penetrates to these high 
mountainous regions, when exhausted by fatigue, 
hunger, and thirst ! On the road from Patito to Puerto- 
Cab^Uo all the trees of this species which are met with 
exhibit numerous incisions, made by travellers, who 
anxiously search for them during a journey through 
these parts. But it is not for this pleasant and nutri- 
tious nuid alone that the cow-tree is valuable ; because 

' nature, ever bountiful, has ^iven it a doubly useful pro- 
perty ; for besides the fibrin, it likewise contains in 

' abimdance an exquisite kind of wax, which may be ex- 
tracted with great facility. 

The cow-tree appears to belong to the family of Sa* 
poUBj and is plentiful on the road from Ourmase to the 
nortli-west or Maracovv, on the northern declivities of 
the Andes, in South America. It does not, however, 
appear to be peculiar to the Andes on this side of Cara- 
cas as it is said to be equally luxuriant in Chooa 
This milk, when exposed to the action of the air, is 

' altered, and acquires an unpleasant smell similar to that 
of sour milk; and a pellicle is formed on the sur- 
ikee, which, triturated with caustic potash, exhales am- 
monia. If some drops of an acid are added to this milk, 
it may be exposed to the air for a long time, without 
any alteration ; if kept in a bottle with a crystal stopper, 
it ooes not decompose, but becomes only thicker ; and 
If a bottle of water is added to thb inilk, it regains all 

' its properties. In this manner it may be preserved for 
a considerable time. When this liquid is put on die 
ftre. it presents exactly the same appearance as cows' 
mioc, a pellicle forming on its surface, which jHVvents 
t^ expansion of aqueous vapours. 

By repeatedly boilin? this vegetable milk with alco- 
hol^ a white filnrous substance is produced, possessing 

' ^e same properties as common fibrin ; and although it 
may appear singular to meet, in a vegetable product, a 
substance which has usually been considered as pecu- 
liar to animal matter, it nevertheless does not difier 
from it in any thing ; aaid although not identical with 
.the fibrin extracted from animal matters, it seems to 

, have the same relation to it as vegetable albumen has 
fo animal albumen. 
Recently a substance has been extracted from the 

^ (resh juice of the Carcea papaya, which appears to be 
aimilar to that from the milk of the cow-tree. 

■ratiTuoos uqjfJotB dxbivko fbom raisai 

Among the trees of India we observe the mowah, or 
Boma lutfTcuL It attains the height of an English 
oak; the beauty of the foliage and flowers makes it 
vaiy ornamental to the plains ; and its yttod is preckwis 
on account of its being capable of withstanding the de- 

.^sedations of the white ants. The flowers of the 
no^ah 4re dried, and are much used for acidulating 

, -whes, and especially fix the dastillatioQ of anaek. 
TJieiWeapaatdegreeofBtteiigtbtotiuBiiiHa^ aad 



arrack made wttii fbes»llw»ci»to IhliifcgBitbed by tbe 
name of ntbwah arrack, Iu« faTouruble season, a good 
mowah tree produces from two to three hundred pounds 
of flowers. A thick oil like butter is obtained uom the 
fruit, and used for domestic purposes. 

The barby or pamyra, grows upon the banks of llie 
Nerbuddaih, and other rivers of the GuzzenL A good 
tree of this species furnishes daily forty-three quarts of 
tar, or palm wine, for which a pound of gctggaria, or 
coarse sugar, may te ^ot. The si\gar-<:ane is cuUivaled 
in several parts of this country *, but in place of mano- 
facturing sugar from it,. they are contented with selling 
daily in the market the canes, of the juice of whicli the 
Hindoos are very fond. 

The celebrated Danish chymist, M. Oerstad. shows, 
that, of all the fruits which grow in Denmark, the apple 
is that which, together with a good quantity of sugar, 
produces the drink approaching nearest to wine. 

The sap of the trunk of the birch 1% of all vegetable 
substances, that which furnishes the best means of 
imitating champagne. This wine is adulterated in 
London and Hamburgh, in the manufactories, with 
diflerent sorts of berries, and especially with wortles. 

THS VABMlSIt TKEB. 

This tree has been termed by botanists the Stagma 
ria vemiciflua. It is a native of the Blast Indian 
island, and also Sumatra, and |prows to a conaiderabie 
size. Its wood, Dr. Jack says, is of a fine daric colour 
towards the centre, and lignter coloiued near the cir- 
cumference. From the bark is exuded a resin, which 
Is extremely acrid, and, applied to the skin, causes ex- 
comtions aiid blisters. The natives of these islands 
consider it dangerous to handle any part of the tree, and 
even to sit or sleep under its sha&« This resin, on 
exposure to the air. soon assumes a black colour, and 
becomes very hard and durable. It is coUeeted and 
emplo]^ed as a varnish, and sells for this purpose at a 
very high price. The celebrated naturalist, Rumpluus, 
who flourished about one hundred and thir^ years ago, 
was of opinion that this was the tree which yielded Uie 
celebmted Jajpcin lacquer, or varnish, and he considers 
it the same with that of Siam and Tonquin. Loureiio, 
however, who had better opportunities of observing the 
latter, represents the varnish of these countries as the 

Sroduce of a diflerent tree, which be has described un- 
er the name Augie. The varnish of Siam and Cochin- 
China is probably the best; but that of Celebes and 
Java—* which is the produce of this tree — is also em- 
ployed for the same purpose* and cannot be muck ij^ 
tenor, as it bears a hi^ price. 

Chambers' MkUnburgh JoumaL , 



MANNER& 

Wmt virtue, capacity, and good eonduct, one acdl 
can be insupportable. The manners^ which are neg- 
lected as amall things, are ofteo those whidt decide 
men for or against you. A slisht attention to tbam 
would have prevented their ill judgmenia. There b 
scarcely any thing required to be beliaved pioud, un- 
civil, scornful, disoblifing^-^nd still less to be esteemed 
quite the reverse of all this.— X«a Bruyere, 



TO REMOVE A TIOHT STOPPER FROX A DGCANTfla 
It frequently happens that the stopper of a giass bot- 
tle or decanter becomes fixed in its place so firmly, 
that the exertion of force suflkient to withdraw it 
would endanger the vesseL In this case, if a cloth 
wetted with hot water be applied to the neck of tte 
bottle, tba glass will expand, and the neck wOl be en- 
larged, so as to allow the stoppei^ to be easily wMi 



SECTION XVII. 



KARTHaUAKfiS. 

(^ OMltlflllfa • J 

The dreadiiil earthquake which happened in Calabria 
to 1638, » described by the Father Kircher, who was at 
that time on his way to Stcity to visit Mount Etna. In 
approaching the Gnlf of Chaiybdis, it appeared to whirl 
round in such a manner as to form a fast hollow verging 
lo a point in the centre. On looking towards Etna, it was 
teen to emit large volumes of smoke of a mountainous 
•ixe, which entirely covered the' whole island, and 
obscured from view the very shores. This, together 
with the dreadful noise, and the sulphureous stench, 
which was strongly perceptible, filled him with appre- 
heoetons that a still more dreadful calamity was im- 
pending. The sea was agitated, covered with bubbles, 
and bad altogether a very unusual appearance. The 
l*\tther'8 surprise was still increased by the serenity of 
the weather, there not being a breath of air nor a cloud 
which mieht be supposed to put all nature thus in 
motion. He -thetfefore warned his companions that an 
earthquake was approaching, and landed with all pos- 
sible diligence at Tropiea, in Calabna. 

He had. scarcely reached the Jesuits* College, when 
his ears were stunned with a horrid sound, resembling 
tliat of an infinite number of chariots driven fiercely for- 
ward, the wbeeb rattling, and the thongs cracking. The 
tract on which he stood seemed to vibrate, as if he had 
been in the scale of a balance which still continued to 
wiaver. Th6 motion soon becoming more violent, he 
was thrown prostrate on the ground. The imiversal 
niin around him now redoubled his amazement ; the 
crash of falling houses, the tottering of towers, and the 
groans of the dying, all contributed to excite emotions 
of terror and despair. Danger threatened him where- 
ever he should flee ; but having remained unhurt amid 
the general concussion, he resolved to venture for safety, 
and reached the shore, almost terrified out of his reason. 
Here be found his companions, whose terrors were still 
greater than his own. 

.He landed on the following day at Rochetta, where 
the earth still continued to be violently agitated. He 
had, however, scarcely reached the inn at which he in- 
tended to lodge* when he was once more obliged lo re- 
turn to the boat : in about half an hour, the greater part 
of the town, including' (he inn, was overwhelmed, and 
the inhabitants buried beneath its ruins. 

Not finding any safety on land, and exposed by the 
smaUness of the boat to a very hazardous passage by sea, 
he at length landed at Lopizium, a castle midway be- 
tween Tropasaand Eupfasemia, the city to which he was 
bound. Here, wherever he turned his eyes, nothing 
but scenes of ruin and horror appeared : towns and cas- 
tles were levelled to the ground ; while Stromboli, al- 
though sixty miles distant, was seen to vomit jQames in 
an unusual manner, and with a noise which he could 
distinctly hear. From remote objects his attention was 
toon diverted to contiguous danger : the rumbling sound 
0f an approaclUng eartbauake, with which he was by 
thb time well acquainted, alarmed him for the conse- 
quences. Every instant it mw louder, as if approach- 
ing ; and the spot on which he stood shook so dreadfully, 
that being unable to stand, himself and his companions 
caMht hold of the shmbt which grew nearest to them, 
^dln that manner aupported themselves. 

This violent paroxysm having ceased, he now thought 



of proaecvting his voyage to EuphsBrnfo, which lay widi* 
in a short distance. Turning his eyes towards that ehy, 
he could merely perceive a terrific dark cloud, which 
seemed to rest on the place. He was the more surpri- 
sed at this, as the weather was remarkably serene. Wai- 
ting, therefore, until this cloud had passed away, be 
turned to look for the eity ; but, alas ! it was totally suoli, 
and in its place a dismal and putrid lake was to be seen. 
All was a melancholy solitude— a scene of hideous des- 
ohition. Such was the fate of the city of Euptomia ; 
and such the devastating effects of this earthquake, that 
along the whole coast of that part of Italy, for the space 
of two hundred miles, the remains of mined towns and 
villages were every where to be seen, and the tnhabitanii; 
without dwellings* dispersed over the fields. Father 
Kireher at lengtti terminated bis distrettiul voyage by 
reaehmg Naples, after having escaped a variety of perifs 
both by sea and land. 

The great earthquake of 1755, extended over a tract 
of at least four millions of square miles. Its effects ' 
were even extended to the waters, in manv places where 
the shocks were not perceptible. It pervaded the gi^ater 
portions of the continents of Europe, Africa, and A- 
merica ; but its extreme violence was exercised on the 
south-western part of the former. 

Lisbon, the Portuguese capital, had already sufibred 
greatlv fVnm an earthquake tn 1581, and since the 
calamnty about to be described, has had three such 
visitations; in 1761, 1765, and 1773, which were not 
however, attended by equaHy disastrous consequences 
In the present instance it had been remadied, that since 
the commencement of the year 1750, less rain had fallen 
than had been known in the memory of the inhabitants, 
unless during the spring preceding the calamitous event. 
The summer had be^ unusually cool, and the weather 
fine and clear for the last forty days. At length, on 
the first of November, about forty oodnutes past jiine hi 
the morning, a most violent shock of an earthquake 
was felt : its duration did not exceed six seconds ; but 
so powerful was the concussion, that it overthrew every 
church and convent in the city, together with the Royal 
Palace, and the magnificent Opera House adjoining it; 
in shQrt, not anv bull dine of consequence escaped. 
About one-fourtn of the dwelling-houses were thrown 
down ; and, at a moderate computation, thirty thousand 
individuals perished. The sight of the dead bodies, 
and the shrieks of those who were half buried in the 
ruin&. were terrible beyond description ; and so great 
was Ae consternation, that the most resolute person 
dunt iiot stay a moment to extricate the friend he loved 
most aflTectionately, by the removal of the stones beneath 
the weight of which he was crushed. Self-preservatkm 
alone was consulted ; and the most probable security 
was sought, by getting uto open places, and into 
the middle of the streets. Those who were in the 
upper stories of the bouses, were hi general more 
fortunate than those who attempted to escape by the 
doors, many of the latter being buried beneath the ruins, 
with the greater part of the foot passengers. Those 
who were in the carriages escaped the best, although 
the drivers and cattle sufiTered severely. The number, 
however, of those who perished in the streets and w 
the houses, was greatly inferior to that of those who 
were buried beneath the ruins of the churches; for, aa. , 
it was a day of solemn festival, these were crowded Imr 
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tbeedehratloii of the mmm. They were more auner- 
out thao the churches of LondoD and WestmiDieter 
taken collectively ; and the lofty eteeplee io most 
inetances fell with the roof, insomuch that few eecaped. 

The first shock, as has been noticed, was extremely 
short, but was quickly succeeded by two others ; and 
the whole, generally described as a single shock, lasted 
from five to seven minutes. About two hours after, fires 
broke out in three di/Terent parts of rhe city ; and this 
new calamity prevented the digging out of the immense 
riches concealed beneath the ruins. From a per- 
fect calm, a fresh gale immediately after sprang up, and 
occasioned the fire to mge with such fury, that in the 
space of three days the city was nearly reduced to ash- 
es. Every element seemed to conspire towards its des- 
truction ; for, soon after the shock, which happened 
near high water, the tide rose in an instant forty feet, 
and at ue castle of Belem, which defends the entrance 
of the harbour, fifty feet higher than had ever been 
kpown* Had it not subsided as suddenly, the whole 
city would have been submerged. A large new quay 
mmok to an unfathomable depth, with several hundreds 
of persons, not one of the bodiesof whom was afterwards 
found. Before the sea thus came rolling io like a 
mountain, the bar was seen dry from the shore. 

The terrors of the surviving inhabitants were great 
and multiplied. Amid the general confusion, and 
through a scarcity of hands, the dead bodies could not 
be buried, and it was dreaded that a pestilence would 
ensue ;. but from this apprehension they were relieved 
by the fire, by which these bodies were for the greater part 
consumed. The fears of a famine were more substan- 
tial ; since, during the three days succeeding the earth- 
quake, an oiuce of bread was literally wor£ a pound 
of gold. Several of the corn magazmes having been, 
however, fortunately saved from the fire, a scanty sup- 
ply of bread was afterwards procured. Next came the 
dread of the pillage and murder of thoso who had saved 
any of their effectB ; and this happened in several in- 
stances, until examples were made of the delinquents. 



LITERATURE. 

For the Family Magaxinn. 
LANGUAGE. 

The early practice of inscribing Important sentences 
upon rocks or tablets of stone, is one that enables the 
modem student to approach the subject of ancient 
literature with more confidence than could alone be 
inspired by the mutilated fragments of writing that have 
come down to us through multifarious channels. The 
mountain was the eariiest book ; its rocks the earli- 
est leave^ on which the characters of written lan- 
guage were engraved. The characters on the written 
mountains are of the most ancient form,^-and what- 
ever msy be their meaning, they cannot be charged 
to the account of a genemtiou of men who have 
lived since the light of histoiy has so far illuminated the 
path of nations as to give the student a clear view of 
the course of human events. 

There is a sublimity in the idea of one's taking a 
mountain— one of the noblest of nature's creations — 
and hewine it down into proportion, and then illustrating 
it like a tablet with pictorial representations of monarchs 
and mighty deeds, as well as brief, condensed records 
of dates, transactions, and sententious wisdom. To 
build a monument whose foundation should take deep 
bold of the central fabric of the earth, and be nursed at 
the liyiag fountains ivhich feed the oceans— around 
whose summit the clouds should gather in tempestuous 
gloom, — and then to commit to its unwasting, indurated 
sides the inscriptions in which were centred somewhat 
of the deathless mind^ — are fitting actions for immor- 
tally, and look more like eternity &an any other earthly 
Inmsactions. 



Perhaps the moat remaitaUa written raeki or mouit- 
tains are in 'the wilderness of Sinai, at a place called 
Faran or Paraa» Here are numerous inscriptions writ- 
ten in a large distinct character, and engraved in tlx^ 
face of the living marble with infinite labor twelve oi 
fourteen feet from the ground. Theee inscriptions arr 
particulariy mentioned in the Prefetto of Egypt, as wek 
as by modern travellers. A patient attempt to draw o^ 
and 'decypher these inscriptions was made by a Europe- 
an traveller about sis hundred years ago^ sometime i» 
the twelfth centuiy. 

Maillet, a French traveller, in his letters, represents 
the existence of similar inscriptions on the rocks in the 
Plain of Mummies in Egypt. Maundrell adds his cos^ 
firmation to the same facts in another part of coootry. 
Buckingham, a gentleman of poetical and philosophical 
celebrity now in England, during his travels in Turkish 
Arabia but a few years since, discovered abundant and 
wonderful specimens of ancient historrial and literary 
engraving upon the eve r-du ring rocks. 

To say no more of the abundant and interesting au- 
thorities we have at hand, we think our readers will not 
find their time misspent in following us through this hith- 
erto almost entirely neglected region in the history of 
literature. 

In the prosecution of our subject, the ancient histo- 
rians, poets, and orators will come under consideration 
next in course to that of ancient, monumental, or 
hieroglyphic writing or pictures. F. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 
PHYSI^GY. 

From the Brain arise mne pair$ ofNERVES ; some in 
solid cords, others in separate threads which afterwards 
unite in cords. Of these, some have their origin in the 
eerehrunh some in the eerebellum, some in the tuhermuu* 
lore, and some in the meduUa oblongata. From these, the 
nerves supplying the organs ofsmtU, ^^^« '^'^ hiitr- 
inr, and fiding^ io part, are derived. Tne nerves are 
called pairs, not because they proceed together from the 
brain and spinal marrow, bnt because they proceed from 
the opposite lobes of the brain, or from opposite sides of 
the spinal marrow, and supply similar parts on each side 
of the body with nerves. And hence it often happens io 
paralysis or palsy, that on one side of the body all the 
nerves perform their oflUce imperfectly, while on the other 
side no diminution of nervous energy is evinced. A nerve 
is a long white medullary cord. The uses of the nerveo 
are to convey impressions to the brain from all parte 
of the body, over which they are spread, and to impart 
motion, by exciting the muscles, to the whole system. 
It is the opinion of some philosophers, that the nerves 
contain a subtil fluid, by means of which impressions are 
immediately carried to the brain ; this fluid has, how- 
ever, never been seen ; others think that sensation is pro- 
duced by what has been termed vibration ; but the plain 
truth is, we are at present ignorant of the means by 
which sensation and muscular motion are produced, fur- 
ther than that we know both are the eflect of the agency 
of the nerves. 

The SPINAL MARROW, or meduOa spinalu/w a 
continuation of the mtdulla oblongata from the head 
through the centre of the spine, which consists of a se- 
ries of bones called verUbra supporting the body. From 
the spinal marrow are given out tkirtrf pairs of nerves ; 
these, in conjunction with those arismg from the braioj 
communicate energy and feeling to the whole body ; 
and also, by their extreme sensibility, convey to the brain, 
the mind or soul, the slightest as well as the strongest 
impressions made upon the different organs; hence otir 
jdeamres and ourpotitf, our Aopet, our fian^ and our 
affeetionM. 

That the Brain, as a whole, Is the organ of Uioiigh^ 
the seat of the understanding, and the place where the 
emotions of the mind or soul arise, we cannot doubt ; 
It is alio the centre of aoiMtfieii and 



t* vhUh ril thb aervw •r the bodjr vppmr aubter^ 
vient. fi«t to wbit other psurtie«iar me* the differeot 
piurte of the braio me applied, does not yet appeor accu- 
rately kOQWD. 

The acience whieh treats particnlariy of the btain 
and its meotaJ funetions is deoomioated phienolosy. Its 
founder was Dr. Gall, a physician of Vienna, wiiOi 
about the year 1796, began to lecture on the subjecL 
Cn 1800, Dr. G. 8pui2heim commenced the study of the 
4M:ience^ as a student of Dr. Gall. Under the auspices 
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of these iadiridiialSi it has giiMd 



The system or soience of phrenology is in i 
as foUows :->lhat the brain is divided Into a variety of 
departmeDts, each of which is appropriated lo a parti- 
cular faculty or propen^y of the mind ; and that the 
cast of an individual's character may be discovered by 
corresponding appearances in the skull- The following 
cut eithibits said departments and the table aanexei 
shows which feculty or propensity each is assigned. 




EXPLANATION OF THE PLATE. 
CLASS 1.— PROPENSITIES. CLASS n..-SENTIllENTS. CLASS m.— INTELLECT. 



1. Amativeness. 

2. Philoprogenitiveness. 

3. Coneentrativeness orinhabitive- 



4. Adhesiveness. 

5. Combativeness. 

6. Destructiveness. 
7* Constructiveness. 
8. Acquisitiveness 
% Secr^tiveness. 

* Not established, but supposed by 
Dr. Spurzheim to be the organ of 
the desire for food and drink, and 
called Alimentiveness. 



10. Self-esteem. 

11. Love of approbation. 

12. Cautiousness. 

13. Benevolence. 

14. Veneration« 

15. Hope. 

16. Ideality. 

17. Conscientiousness. 

18. Firmness. 

34. Wonder or Marvellousness. 



Paet I— PftmcBPriTK PacuiiTIbs. 

19. Eventuality and Individuality. 

20. Form. 

21. Sine. 

22. Weight 

23. Colouring. 

24. Locality 

25. Order. 

26. Time, i 

27. Number or Nuaeratioo. j 

28. Tune. ^ 

29. Language. 

Past IL— RuxBCTinn Facv&raH. 

30. Comparison. 

31. Causality. 

32. Wit. 
Ion 



N. B. The organs are situated m the above plate as in Dr. Spuizheim*s, but they are numbered dUrersntly, 
to correspond with the arrangement of Dr. Judson*s Phrenology. 

In our next, we shall consider this subject more at length, in which we shall go somewhat mto the merits 
of the system. 



ASTRONOMY. 

ROTUNDITV OF THE EARTH. 
The Earth, it will be remembered, is a vast solid bo- 
, dv« of a shape nearly round, like an immense ball ; and 
although it appears to be permanently at rest, it is in 
lact in constant motion. It is so large that its surface, 
except where it ia irregular by hills and mountains, ap- 
, pears to be flat . About two-thirds of the Earth are cov- 
ered with water, whose surface is rounded to conform 
with the general shape of the Earth. On this surface 
we can sail round the world in all parti of it, and in all 
directions* All this is earily and readily solved by navi- 



gators and travellers. When navigators deport (mm - • 
coast, they observe that edifices and mountains sink by 
degrees, and at length disappear as if immersed In tht 
ocean. This eiiect is not to be ascribed to iKsfoncs* 
which causes objects to appear smaller; for, when wf 
lose sight of land firom a ship*s deck, w« preeetvo it 
a^ain by ascending the masts. The same takes nlaoo 
with respect to the ship as seen from the shon. It do* 
dines by little and little, and finally disappean, desoend- 
ing below the horison like the Sim at its settin|^ 
These phenomena, which are observed In all directions 
prove, Uiat the surface of the seals conevz, and that it Is 
by its interpoeltion that distant objeccts are concealed. 



rtMTJiMLY UAOAZttnt. 



4t'1ti0 tmnkiren afirfafoffece,'aiing1e Motitahilow- 

#r elevated above it vroald be perceived from every quar- 
Mi^«rfn8t if the apeetators were not ao* far off as to 
faiid^ ka dimenaioiia invbible on aceovnt of the distance ; 
«Hd ifaia woald not l>e the case, except at verv great dis- 
fantfM. The baaes of elevated objects would not dis- 
t^ipear before their summits. They would not seem 
iDakikby degrees ; and when they disappeared from the 
dtek of a vessel, they would not be visible from the 
topof the mast. 

The horizon of the sea, which seems to terminate its 
iuHace, is only an appatrent limit with respect to the sit- 
uation of the observer, and is produced by the convex- 
ity of the surface of the water. Navigators, whom we 
•ee depart from the shore, seem to us to go beyond that 
limb, but their horizon moves on with them. When 
they have disappeared from our view, we may ascend a 
mountain near the shore, and see again for some time 
Cfaeeame vessel which had before appeared to sink in 
the waters. It would be a bold end important underta- 
king to acertain what becomes of this apparent horizon 
ai w^ advance towards it continually In the same direc- 
tion* Ferdinand Magellan, a Portuguese, was the tot 
who executed this enterprise. He embarked from a 
port in Portugal, and directed his course towards the 
west. AAer a long voyage, he descried the continent 
of America, which had been previously d^iscovered by 
other navigators, pursuing the same route. Not finding 
an opening to enable him to continue his course in a 
wetterly direction, he sailed along the course toMrard^ 
Che south, till coming to its southern extremity he sail- 
ed found it, and found himself in the great Southern 



Ocean. Then he pu rsu ed liieeowroa towadb fte vreot : 
after some time he arrived at the Molucca Islands, and 
sailing eontinuaHy towards the weat, he made Europe 
from the east, and thus arrived at the place from which 
he set out. This great achieveroent, since repeated by 
several navigators, as Sir Franek Drake^ Lord Anmm, 
Citokt, &c. &;c. proves that the whole surface of the 
water and land is convex, retuiuing into itself ; that the 
heavens do not touch any part of it ; and that in what- 
ever country we travel, the general system of stars is seen 
to revolve round the Earth in consequence of its diur 
iial motion. From this it is plainly shown, that the 
heavens do not rest on the horizon of the sea, as one 
might be led to believe from a hasty observation; and 
by this, we also acertain that the Jkirih has nothing to 
rest on, but is suspended in open space by the hand of 
the Creatoh, 

Here it may be well to explain what is meant by the 
relative terms up and doum. On whatever part of the 
earth we may be situated, the direction towards the sky 
or heavens is called op, and the direction towards the 
centre of the earth is called down. So that, with regard 
to open space, what is up from any given point of the 
earth*s surface, is down from the opposite point there- 
of; which point is on the opposite side of the earth, and 
is called our OfUtpocfet, where people are walking on 
the earth with their feet towards our feet,, and their 
heads in an opposite direction towards the dcy, in the 
same manner as we arc at the present moment, iimli 
signifies against ; pocfes, feet.— Gut<2e to KwncUdgt. 




8HEELINS IN JURA, AND A DISTANT VIEW OF THE PAPS. 



The cut before us, with the following description, is 
^klin from •*Pinkerton's Voyages and Travels." It is 
Chrown into the form of a diary, as will be seen by the 
Htyle in which it is written. * 

' July 1. Ride alone thei shore of the sound : take 
%eaC at the ferry, and go a mile more by water : see 
^n the Jura side some sheelins or summer huts of goat- 
^rds, who keep here a stock of eighty, for the sake 
ybi the milk and cheeses. The last are made without 
eah, which they receive afVerwards from the ashes of 
ooft-tang, and the tang itself which the nathreslap in it. 

Laiid on a bank covered with sheelins, the habi- 
inttons of some peasants who attended the herds of 
niilcfaeows. These formed a grotesque gronpe; some 



were oblong, many conic, and so low that entrance » 
forbidden without creeping through the little opening 
which has no other door than a faggot of birch twigs 
placed there occasionally : they are constructed of 
branches of trees covered with sods ; the fomiture a 
bed of heath placed on a bank of sod, two blankets and 
a rug, some dairy vessels, and above, certain pendent 
shelves made of basket-work to hold the cheese, the 
produce of the summer. In one of the little conic huts, 
1 spied a little infant asleep, under the protection of a 
faithful dog. 

Cross, on foot, a large plain of ground, seemingly 
improvable, but covered with a deep heath, and perfectly 
in a state of nature. See the aretie-guH, a bird uik- 
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kMm^B'^li' SwBPli' BflniiA, tpfilelf bnvAs^ hers m di« 
ground ; it was very tame, but, if disturbed, flew about 
like tb« lapwing, but witb a more thqrgifig wing. After 
a Walk of four milea, reach the Paps : left the less to 
the sotlth-east, preferring the ascent of the greafest, (or 
I here; are thtee ; Beinu-a-chaolois, or the mountain of 
the sound ; Beinn-sheunta, or the hallowed monntaio ; 
and Beinn-an-air, or the mountain of gold. We began 
to scale the last, a task of much labour and difficulty, 
being composed of ^ast stones, slightly covered with 
mosses near the base, but all above bare, and 
unconnected with each other. The whole seems a 
cairn, the work of the sons of Saturn ; and Ovid might 
have caught his idea from this hill, ha'd he seen it. 

Aflectajse fenint regnum ceteste Gignntes, 
Altaque congestos stnixisse ad sidera oiontes. 

Gain the top, and find our fatigues fully recompensed 
by the grandeur of the prospect from this sublime spot ; 
Jura itself afforded a stupendous scene of rock, varied 
with Jittle lakes innumerable. From the west side of 
the hill ran a narrow strip of rock, terminating in the 
sea, caHed the side of the old hag. To the south ap- 
peared Hay, extended like a map beneath us ; and be- 
yond that, the north of* Ireland ; to the west, Gigha and 
Car, Cantyfe and Arran, and the Ftrth of Clyde, bound- 
ed by Airshire ; an amazing tract of mountains to the 
N. £• as far as Ben-lomond ; Skarba finished the nor- 
thern view ; and over the Western Ocean were scatter- 



ed Culaosay and OteMfr MA 'l«*i^ 'aad^ils mkfflt- • 
bouring t(Mmpeof isles; and Ml ftiitbar»Uie toag e9> . 
tents of Tiray and Col just apparent. 

On the summit are several lofty oainw, not the w«ilt 
of devotion, but of idle herds, or eufumt tfafeHars^ 
Even this tast heap of stones was not uninhabitad : a 
hind passed along the sides full speed, and a braea^ 
ptarmigans often favoured ua with their appearaneaft. 
even near the summit. 

The other papa are seen very distinotW, aaeh inferior . 
in haii^ht to this, but all of the same ngure, perfectly 
mamillary^ Mr. Banks and his friends mounted that ta . 
the south, and found the height to be two thonsaacl . 
three hundred and fifty-nine feet; but Beinn-an-^r far 
over-topped it; seated on the pinnacle, the depth belew > 
was tredfiendous on every side* 

The stones of this mountain are white, (a few red,) 
quartay, and composed of small grains; but soase are..- 
brecclated, or filieid with crystalline kernels, of an ame^- 
thysiine colour. The other stones of the island that fell 
under my observation, were a cinereous slate veined 
with red, and used here^as a whet stone ; a micaceoqa 
sand stone ; and between the small isles and Ardofio, 
abundance of quartay, micaceous rock-atone. 

The following cut, together with the annexed descrip^ 
tion of the island of Hay, in Scotland, is from the same 
work as the foregoing. 




A COTTAGE IN ILAY. 



The isle of Hay, Isia, or, as it is called In Erse, He, 
IS of a square form, deeply indented on the south by the 
great bay of Lochan-daal, divided from Jura on the 
northeast by the sound, which is nenr fourteen miles 
long, and about one broad. The tides the most violent 
^and rapid ; the channel clear, excepting at tlie south en- 
trance, where there are some rocks on the Jura side. 

The length of Hay, from the point of Ruval to the 
MuUof Kinoth, is twenty -eight miles: it is divided into 
die parishes of Kilddlcon. Kilarow, Kilchoman, and Kil- 
menie. The latitude of Frceport 55" 52' 29 ' N. The 
face of the iiland is hilly, but not high : the loftiest hills 
are Aird-inisdail, Diur-bhein, and Sgarb-bbein. llie 
land in many parts is excellent, but much of it is cover- 
ed with heath, and absolutely in a state of nature. 

The produce is com of different kmds ; such ar bear, 
which sometimes yields eleven fold, and oau six fold ; 



a ruinous distillation prevails here, insomuch that it ia* 
supposed that more of the bear is drank in form of 
whiskey, than eaten in the shape of bannoca. Wheat 
has been raised with good success in an enclosure be- 
longing to the proprietor; but in an open country, where 
most of the cattle go at large, it is impossible to osltK* 
vate that grain, and the tenants are unable to inclose. - 
Much flax is raised here, and about 2000^ worth sold- 
out af the island in yam, which might be better mami^ 
factured on the spot, to give employ to the poor nativea. 
A set of people worn down with poverty; their habi* 
tations scenes of misery, made of loose stones, without 
chimnies, without doors, excepting the faggot opposed 
to the wind at one or other of the apertures, permitting 
the smoke to escape through the other, in order to pre- 
vent the pains of sufibcation. The furniture perfec^i^ 
corresponds } a pothook hangis firom the middle pf ||ia 



m 
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TOfrf; with A potMkMt oter a gntitai fiie, filM with 
fart that nuar ratoer be called a permiasioD to exitt, than 
a support of Tigoroua life; the iDmates, aa may be ex- 
petyted, lean, withered, dusky, aod amoke-dried. But 
my picture is not of this ialand otily. y 

Notwithstanding the excellency of the land, above a 
thousand pounds worth of meal is annually Imported ; a 
famine threatened at this time, but was prevented by the 
seasonable arrival of a meal ship ; and the inhabitants, 
like the sons of Jacob of old, flocked down to buy food. 

Ale is ftequently made in this island of the young tops 
of heath, mixing two thirds of that plant with one of 
orak, sometimes adding hops. Boethius relates that 
this liquor was much used among the Picts, but when 
that nation was extirpated by the Scots, the secret of 
making it perished with them. 

The country blest with fine manures; besides sea- 
wrack, coral, shell-sand, rock, and pit marie, it possesses 
a tract of thirty-six square miles of limestone. What 
treasures, if properly applied, to bring wealth and plenty 
into the island. 

Numbers of cattle are bred here, and about seventeen 
bundled are annually exported, at the price of fifty shil- 
lings each. The island is often overstocked, and num- 
bers die in March for want of fodder. None but milch 
cows are housed; cattle of all other kinds, except the 
saddle-horses, run out during winter. 

The number of inhabitants is computed to be between 
seven and eight thousand. About seven hundred are 
employed in the mines and in the fisheiy ; the rest are 
gentlemen-farmers, sub-tenants, or servants. The wo- 
men spin. Few as yet have migrated. 

The servants are paid in kind ; the sixth part of the 
crop. They have houses gratis : the master gives them 
the seed for the first year, and lends them horses to 
plough annually the land annexed. 

The air is less healthy than that of Jura: the present 
epidemical diseases are dropsies and cancers, the natu- 
ral effects of bad food. 

The quadrupeds of this island are stoats, weasels, 
•tters, and hares: the last small, dark -coloured, and 
bad runners. The birds are eaf^les, peregrine-falcons, 
black and red game, and a s^xs few ptarmigans. Red- 
breasted goosanders breed on the shore among the loose 
atones, wild geese in the moors. Herons in the island 
in Loch-Guirro. The fish are plaise, smeardab, large 
dabs, mullets, ballan, lump-fish, black goby, greater 
dragonet, and that rare fish the lepadogaster of M. 
Gouan. 

Vipers swarm in the heath ; the natives retain the 
vulgar error of their stinging with their forked tongues ; 
that a sword on which the poison has fallen will hiss in 
water like a red hot iron; and that a poultice of human 
ordure is an infallible cur^ for the bite. 

In this island, several ancient diversions and supersti- 
tions are still preserved ; the last indeed arc almost ex- 
tinct, or at must lurk only among the very meanest of 
the people. 

The late wakes or funerals, like those of the Romans, 
were attended with sports and dramatic entertainments, 
composed of many parts, and the actors often changed 
their dresses suitable to their characters. The subject 
of the drama was historical, and preserved by memory. 

The active sports are wrestling. Another is perform- 
ed by jumping on a pole held up horisontally by two 
men: the peiformer lights on his knees, takes hold 
with both hands, bends and kisses it, and then springs 
off. He who succeeds in the feat when the poll is at its 
highest elevation, carries the prize. 

A second game of activity is played by two or three 
hundred, who form a circle ; and eVery one places his 
stick in the ground before him by way of barrier. A 
person, called the odd man, stands in the middle, and 
delivers his bonnet to any one in the ring. This is 
iAmbly handed round, and the owner is to recover it ; 
and on succeeding,, he takes the phice of the person 



whom he took it Amna, and that p«M»B tipahi takes dhe 
middle place. 

There are two other trials of strength : first, throwing 
the sledge-hammer; the other seems local. Two men 
sit on the ground foot to foot : each lays hold of a short 
stick, and the champion that can pull the other o^er is 
the winiier. 
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THE BIDDENDEN MAIDB. 

The recent exhibition of the Siamese Twins, and the 
interest which they excited in the metropolis and 
various parts of England, render all accounts of similar 
phenomena acceptable to the curious reader. 

The memory of the Biddenden Maids is preserved in 
the following parochial custom :-— 

On Easter Sunday in every year, after divine service 
in the afternoon, at the parish of Biddenden, in the 
county of Kent, there are, by the church-wardens, 
given to strangers about 1,0()0 rolls, with an impression 
on them similar to the plate. The origin of the custom 
is thus velated : 

In the year 1100. at Biddenden, in Kent, were bom 
Elizabeth aod Mary Chulkhurst, joined together by the 
the hips and shoulders, and who lived in that state 
thirty-four years! at the expiration of which time, 
one of them was taken ill, and after a short period died ; 
the survivor was advised to be separated from the corpse, 
which she absolutely refused in these words: ''As we 
came together, we will also go together;** and about six 
hours after her sister*s decease, she was taken ill and 
died also. A stone near the rector's pew, marked with 
a diagonal line, is shown as the place of their interment. 

It is further stated, that by the'u^ will, they bequeathed 
to the church wardens of the oarish of Biddenden, and 
their successors, churchwardens, for ever, certain 
pieces or parcels of land in the parish, containing about 
twenty acres, which is hired at forty guineas per annum: 
and that in commemorationof this wonderful phenomena 
of nature, the rolls, and about 300 quartern loaves 
and cheese in proportion, should be given to the poor 
inhabitants of the parish. 

This account is entirely traditionary ; the learned 
antiquarian Hasted, in his account of the charities ot 
the parish, states the land " was the gift of two maidens 
of the name of Preston ; and that the print of the 
woman on the cakes has only been used within these 
eighty years, and was made to represent two poor 
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m. 



widows, as the general objects of a charitable, benefac- 
tion.** It is probable that the investigation of the 
learned antiquary brought to light some record of the 
name of the ladies, but in the year 1656, the Rev. W. 
fforner, (hen rector of the parish, claimed the land, as 
having been given to augment his glebe, but was non- 
suited in the Court of Exchequer; in the pleadings 
preserved in the church, the names of the Udies are 
aot stated, not being known. There are also two other 
places where such phenomena are said to have occurred. 

If these statements weaken the credibility of .lie 
tradition, the following account of a tususnatwa^ com- 
piled from the London Medical Repository for Idill, 
page 138, will unquestionably confirm the opinion of 
many, as to the probability of the phenomenon of the 
Biddenden Maids. Mr. Livingston, the surgeon of the 
Brilisb factory at Canton, relates that there was shown 
at Macao, A-ke, a boy about sixteen years of age, to 
whom was attached another male child, united at the 
pit of the stomach by the neck, as if his head was 
plunged into A-ke*8 breast. At the time of their birth 
they were nearly of an equal size, but the parasite has 
not much increased since that period. The skin of 
A-ke joins regularly and smoothly the neck of the 
parasite, so that he can turn his brother on either of his 
sides upon himself, but the natural position is breast to 
breast ; on the whole, the parasite is well formed, being 
about two feet in length. A-ke thinks that at one period 
their feelings were reciprocal, but for some time he has 
not perceived it, except in one particular act, when his 
brother never fails to do the same; he however feels the 
slightest touch applied to his brother. 

A-ke has generally a sickly appearance, but excepting 
the parasite, is well formed ; about four feet ten inches 
high, is easily fatigued in walking or ascending a flight 
of steps, being obliged to support his brother with his 
hands. When fatigued he breathes with difficulty, and 
is only relieved by lying down. 

In the Transactions of the Medico-Chirurgical Soci- 
ety of Edinburgh, vol. ii. a plate represents two female 
children united together at the stomach ; they were not 
otherwise deformed, and had the small- pox at the same 
time. When they walked, it was sideways, and some- 
thing in the form of a circle ; they crossed their heads 
and arms to act or look diflferent ways ; with care they 
oould walk up stairs, and were active when playing with 
other children ; they lived until they were nearly seven 
years old, when the death of one destroyed the other. 
The communication is from Andrew tierry, M. D., 
F. R. S. E.'^CdbiMt of CwriasiHeg. 



CONFUSION OF THE SENSES. 
Some years ago there was a woman residing in the 
neighbourhood of Lyons, who seemed to have the quali- 
ty of one sense transferred to another. A very learned 
physician, a writer in the Journal de Sanie, gives an ac- 
count of having visited this woman at Lyons. He says, 
^* The woman whom I visited, and to whom I presented 
several sorts of medicines, powders, simples, compounds, 
and many other substances, which I am convinced she 
never saw before, told me their several tastes, as nearly, 
and with as much precision as taste could pronounce. 
She described them, indeed, with astonishing exactness, 
and frequently when my own palate was confonnded. 

** Her eyes were next bound with » thick bandage, 
and I drew from my pockets several sorts of silk ribbands. 
All those that differed in the original colours she imme- 
diately told me. It was in vain to attempt puzzling her; 
•he made no nistake ; she passed the ribband merely 
through her hand, and immediately decided on its pe- 
culiar colour. She could, in fact, discover the quality 
of any thing by the touch or taste, as accurately as I 
could do with my eyes. 

*^The organs of hesring were then closed, as well as 
the contrivance of stuffing the ears would answer the 
porpoie. 1 then commenced a conveivation with a 



friend in the apartmenti and fpoke in almost inaudible 
whispers. She repeated,' with great power of memoryv 
every word of the conversation. In short, I came awaT 
a convert; in other words, I believed what I had seen. A 
philosopher knows the fallibHity of the senses; but lie 
should know, likewise, that science ought not to reject 
because it cannot have demonstration.^* — Jl, 



THE WHIRLWINDS, MIRAGE, AND LOCUSTJS OF 
EGYPT. 

A STROire wind that arose this day leads me to mention 
some particulars of the phenomena that ef^en happen 
in Egypt. The first I shall notice is the whirlwinds, 
which occur all the year round, but especially at the 
time of the camseen wind, which begins in April, and 
lasts fifly days. Hence the name of camseen, which in 
Arabic signifies fifty. It generally blows from the south- 
west, and lasts four, five, or six days without varying, 
so very strong, that it raises the sands to a great height, 
forming a general cloud, so thick that it is impossible to 
keep the eyes open, if not under cover. It is trouble- 
some even to the Arabs ; it forces the sand into the 
houses through every cranny, and fills every thing with 
it. The caravHUs cannot proceed in the deserts ; the 
boats cannot continue their voyages : and travellers are 
obliged to eat sand in spite of their teeth. The whole 
is like a chaos. Often a quantity of sand and small 
stones gradually ascends to a great height, and forms a 
column sixty or seventy feet in diameter, and so thick, 
that were it steady on one spot, it would appear a solid 
mass. This not only revolves within its own circum- 
ference, but runs in a circular direction over a great 
space of ground, sometimes maintaining itself in 
motion for half an hour; and where it falls it accumu- 
lates a small hill of sand, God help the poor traveller 
who is caught under it I 

The next phenomenon is the mirage, often described 
by travellers, who assert having been deceived by it, as 
at a distance it appears to them like water. This is 
certainly the fact ; and I must confess that I have been 
deceived myself, even after I was aware of it. The 
perfect resemblance to water and the strong desire for 
this element, made me conclude, in spite of all my 
caution not to be deceived, that it was really water I 
saw. It generally appears like a still lake, so unmoved 
by the wind that every thing above is to be seen moot 
distinctly reflected by it, which is the principal cause of 
the deception. If the wind agitate any of the plantar 
that arise above the horizon of the mirage, the motion 
is seen perfectly at a great distance. 
If the traveller stand elevated much above the mirage, 
the apparent water seems less united and less deep; for, 
as the eyes look down upon it, there is not thickness 
enough in the vapour on the surface of the ground to 
conceal the earth from the sight. But if the traveller 
be on the level with the horizon of the mirage, he can* 
not see. through it, so that it appears to him clear water. 
By putting my head first to the ground, and then mount- 
ing a camel, the height of which from the groui?<f 
might have been about ten feet at the roost, I found « 
great difference in the appearance of the mirage. On. 
approaching it, it becomes thinner, and appears as if 
agitated by the wind, like a field of ripe corn. It 
gradually vanishes as the traveller approaches, and at last 
entirely disappears when he is on the spot. 

The third phenomenon is the locusts. These animals 
I have seen in such clouds that twice the number in 
the same space would form an opaque mass, which 
would wholly intercept the rays of the sun, and cause' 
complete darkness. They alight on fields of com and 
other vegetables, and in a few minutes devonr their 
whole produce. 

They are something like the grasshopper in form, nbone 
two inches in length. They are generally of a yelloir 
or gold colour, but there are some red and some green*'* 
— Bel8Dnt*« IVmietf. ' 
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POETRY. 

8UMMiRW1in>. 

It is aiulby day ; dis sun ha* dnak 
The dew that lav upon the morning graae ; 
Then ta no nuainr in the lofty elm 
TfaateaMpiea my dwellimr, and iu afaade 
Scarce ooola me. All is nlent save the fiunt 
And interrupted murmur of the bee, 
fiettlinff ontbe tick flowera, and then again 
Inatantty on the wing. The plants around 
Feel the too potent iervora ; the tall maize 
Rolla op iu iongf green leavea ; the cloTer droopa 
Its tender foliace, and declinea ita bloona. 
But far in the fieroe aunabine tower the faiUai 
With all their growth of woods, silent and stem, 
As if the scorcoing heat andi dazsling light 
Were but an element they loved. Bri^t ckrads, 
Motionless pillars of the Drscen hearen^ 
Their baaes on the mountains their white topa 
Shhiing in the far ether, — fire the air 
With a reflected radiance, and make turn 
The gazer'a eye away. For me, I lie 
Langvidly in the ahade, where the thick tnil^ 
Yet virgin from the kiases of the aui^ 
Retains some fineshness, and I woo the 
That still delays its coming. Vfhy so slow, 
Gentle and TOluble spirit of the air f 
O come, and breathe upon the fiuntingaofth 
Coofamaa and life. la it that in hia carea 
He hears me f See, on yonder woody ridge, 
Tho pine is bending his proud top, and now, 
Among the nearer gnrres, chesnot and oak 
Are tossing their green bonghs abouL He cMaaa! 
Lo where the graasy meadow rune m wavea ! 
The deep distressful silence of the soene 
Breaka up with mingling of unnumbered sounds 
And oniTersal motion. He is come, 
Shaking a ahower of blossoms from the sbrvba, 



And bearing on their firagranoe ; and he brings 

Moaie of birds and ruatling of young boughs. 

And sound of swaying branches, and the voice 

Of distant water^Ia. All the green herbs 

Are stirring in his breath ; a thousand flowen^ 

By the road-aide and the bordeia of the brook, 

Nod gaily to each other ; glossy leaves 

Are twinkling in the snn, as if the dew 

Were on them yet; and salver waters break 

Intoamall waves, and sparkle as he comes*— BRTAirr. 



MISCELLANY. 

CURIOUS CASE OF DECEPTION. 
A VXKT curious case of deception was comrauoicated to 
me by the son of the lady principally concerned, and tends 
to ahow oat of what mean materials a venerable apparition 
nay be sometimes formed. In youth, this lady resided 
with her father, a man of sense and resolution. Their 
house was situated in the principal street of a town of 
some size. The back part of the house ran at right 
angles to an anabaptist chapel, divided from it by a small 
cabbage garden. The young lady used sometimes to 
indulge the romantic love of solitude, by sitting in her 
own apartment in the evening, till twilight, and even 
darkness, was approaching. 

One evening, while she was thus placed, she was 
surprised to see a gleamy figure, as of some aerial being, 
hovering as it were, against the arched window in the 
end of the anabaptist chapel. Its head was surrounded 
by that halo which painters give to the catholic saints ; 
and while the young lady*s attention was fixed on an 
object so extraordinary^ the figure bent gracefully 
towards her more than once, as if intimating a sense of 
lier presence, and then disappeared. The seer of this 
striking vision descended to her family so much discom- 
posed as to call her father's attention. He obtained an 
account of the cause of her disturbance, and expressed 
his inlention to watch in the apartment next night. He 
•at, accordingly, in his daughter's chamber, where she 
also attended him. Twilight carae,and nothing appeared; 
Ibut as the gray light faded hifo darkness, the sane 
fitmale figure was seen hovering on the window ; the 
game sh^owy form ; the same pale light around the 
Jiead ; the same inclinations, as the evening before. 
••Whatdo yonthhik of this ?" said the daughter to the 



astonished father. '*An j thmg, my dear,** said the fatbart. 
^'rather than allow that we look npoo what is supaniat- 
ural." 

A strict research estahlished a natural cause for the 
appearance on the window. It was the custom of an 
old woman, to whom the garden beneath was rented* 
to go oat at night to gather cabbages. The lantern she 
can led in her hand threw up the refracted refiection of 
her form on the chapel window. As she stCM>ped to 
gather cabbages, the refiection appeared to bend forward ; 
and that was tne whole matter. Sir Waltxe Scorr'a 
DnoNoXiOflT. 



It is the prerogative of Geicius to confer a measure of 
itself upon inferior intelligences. In reading the worka 
of Milton, Ba'^jn, and Newton, thoughts greater thaa 
the growth of our own minds are transplanted into 
them ; and feelings more profound, sublime, or com- 
prehensive, are insinuated amidst our ordinary train ; 
while in the eloquence with which they are clothed 
we learn a new language, worthy of the new ideaa 
created in us. Of how much pure and exalted enjoy- 
ment is he ignorant, who never entertained, as angela, 
the bright emanations of loftier intellects than hia 
own t By habitual communion with superior spirits« 
we not only are enabled to think their thoughts, speak 
their dialect, feel their emotions, but our own thonghta 
are refined, our scanty langurge is enriched, our com* 
mon feelings are elevated ; and though we may nevtr 
attain their standard, yet, by keeping company with 
them, we shall rise above our own ; as trees, growing 
in the society of a forest, are said to draw each other 
up into shapely and stalely proportion, while field 
and hedge-row stragglers, exposed to all weathera, 
never reach their full stature, luxuriance, or beau^.— 
James Montgouert. 



A necesitons man who gives costly dinners, paya 
large sums to be laughed at.— Loeoii. 



ELASTIC. 
Is that power which a body has of returning to .he 
form from which it has been distorted. Thus, the 
branch of a tree, the blade of a sword, &c. are said to 
be elastic, because, if they are bent to a certain degree, 
and then let go, they will of themselves return to their 
original form. Hence elastic bodies are such as admit 
of having their form altered by the application of a 
force or pressure, on the remoral of wnich they will 
recover their original form or figure. In this respect, 
ail bodies which come within our knowledp^e, are com- 
prehended under one of these three distmctions. If 
two bodies, when pressed together, suffer an alteration 
in their form, and if, afterwards, on removing that 
pressure, they recover their original figures, they are 
called elastic. If, when pressed, their forms are not in 
the least altered, they are called hard. And if, when 
being pressed as above, they alter their forms, and re- 
tain the same after the pressure is discontinued, they 
are called soft. And both these last kinds of bodies 
are termed non-elastic. We know, however, of no 
bodies that arc perfectly hard, soft, or elastic, but all 
partake of these qualities in a nearer or less decree. 
Water was a long time supposed to be incompressible, 
and perfectly non- elastic ; out experience shows that 
this supposition was erroneous ; and air. which is tha 
most elastic fluid we know of, is now kaown not to 
possess that property in a perfect degree. Various hy* 
potheses have been advanced by philosophers to account 
for this important property, some attributing to one 
cause, and some to another; it is, however, now more 
generally supposed to arise irom the presence of calo- 
ric, and the attractive and repulsive powers that have 
place between the minute particles which constitute a 
body, whether solid or fluid. 
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HISTORY. 
To the Editor of the Family Magasine:— 

Sir, — ^PerceiTiDg that you had paused for a week or 
two in yoar extracts from the Fragments of Ancient 
Authors who had written of the earlier ages of the 
world, I offer for your acceptance the *' History of the 
Watchmen or Angels,*^ taken from the First Book of 
Enoch. 

It is knowQ to all students acquainted with antiquity, 
that a book was extant and frequently quoted, the 
authorship of which was ascribed to the patriarch 
Enoch. Tertullian ouotes it in regard to the introduc- 
tion by angels of goto, silver, mixed and lustrous colors 
in female apparel ; Clemens Alexandrinus quotes it in 
reference to the introduction of astronomy and divination; 
and Jude quotes it in reference to the fall and resenra- 
vtion of apostate angels to the judgment. 

Without more introduction, I present you the trans- 
lation from Dr. Orabe't *• Spieilegium Patrum.*' written 
in Greek. F. 

HISTORY OP THE WATCHMEN, 

OE THE 

ANGELS. 

Written by Enoch the Patriareb. 

And it came to pass when the sons of men were 
inereasedt that very beautiful daughters were born unto 
them: — with these the fFatchmm were in love, and 
burnt with desire toward them, which drew them into 
many sins and follies. They communed with tbem- 
aelves :— '* Let us,*^ say they, '* choose us wives out of 
the daughters of men upon the earth.** Semiazas, 
iheir prince, made answer; "I fear," savs he, "you 
will not execute your resolution ; and so I shall derive 
upon myself alone the guilt of this impiety.*' They 
all replied and said ; ** We will bind ourselves with an 
oath to perform our purpose, and invoke dreadful im- 
precations upon our heads, if we depart from our enter- 
prize before it be accomplished.'* So they obliged 
themselves with an oath, and implored an arrest of 
vengeance upon one another. 

They were two hundred, who in the days of Jared 
came down upon the top of Mount Hermon. The 
mountain received that name from the oath by which 
they bound themselves, and the imprecations they 
wilfully submitted themselves under. The names of their 
princes were these : 1, Semiazas, the chief of them ; 
2, Atarcuph ; 3, Araciel ; 4, Chobabiel ; 5, Horammame ; 
6, Ramiel ; 7, Sampsich ; 8, Zachiel ; 9, Balciel ; 
10, Azalzel; 11, Pharmarus; 12, Amariel ; 13, Ana- 
semus; 14, Thansael; 15, Samiel; 16, Saurinas; 17, 
Eumiel ; 18, Tyriel ; 19, Jumiel ; 20, Sariel. These, 
and all the rest of them, took to themselves wives in 
the year of the world one thousand one hundred and 
seventy, and were inflamed with lust toward them till the 
flood. The offspring of these women were of three 
sorts : The first race ^ere giants, -or tall men : They 
begat the Napbelims, and from them came the Eliudas- 
ans ; and their number increased according to the pro- 
portion of their bodies. The^r instructed their wives 
and children in sorcery and inchantments. Azaksel, 
the tenth in the order of princes, was the first inventor 
of swords and breastplates, and all mititary appointments: | 
Vol L— 18 



He taught his posterity the art of extracting metals out 
of the earth, and the curiosity of working in gold and 
silver, to make ornaments and female decorations : He 
directed and showed them to polish , and give a lustre 
to choice stones and to colours: The sons of men 
soon furnished themselves and their daughters with 
these vanities ; and breaking through the commands of 
God, they drove the pious and just into miscarriages; 
insomuch that a monstrous appearance of impiety stalked 
over the face of the whole earth. 

Semiazas, their prince, discovered the art of hatred to 
reserve envy in the mind, and infuse misfortunes upon 
others bj the roots of herbs. Pharmarus, the eleventh 
prince, found out witchcraft, charms, and inchantments. 
The ninth revealed the course of the stars. The 
fourth the science of Astrology. The eighth the 
inspection of the air, Tho third of the earth. The 
seventh of the sun. The twentieth explained 4ie 
signs of the moon. All of them displayed these 
secrets of knowledge to their wives and sons. The 
giants soon after began to feed upon human flesh, which 
made the number of men to decrease, and sensibly to 
decay. ^ Those who were lefl being harrassed with so 
many instances of wickedness, raised their voice to 
heaven, and implored that their memory might be pre* 
served in the sight of God. 

The four great Archangels, Michael, Uriel, Raphael^ 
and Gabriel, being afifectedwith their cries, looked down 
upon the earth from the holiness of heaven ; nnd behold- 
ing a general eflfusion of blood, and a spirit of uni- 
versal impiety, had this communication among them- 
selves : '* The spirits and souls of men implore our aid 
in agonies of sorrow ; Introduce'* they cry, "our pray- 
ers to the Highest.'* Then the four Archangels, call- 
ing upon God, delivered themselves thus ; ' "Thou 
art God of gods and Lord of Lords, King of kings 
and God of men ; The throne of thy glory endures to 
all ages, and ihy name is Holy and Blessed for evermore; 
for thou art the Creator of all things ; thy Qpiver is over 
all things ; all things are open and manifestbefore thee, 
nor can anything be concealed from thee. Thou 
seest the actions of Azalzel ; the misfortunes he has 
occasioned; the wickedness and the abominable practi- 
ces he has ttiught upon the earth ; how he has corrupted 
it with fraud and villainy ; He has divulged the great 
arcana of heaven ; and the sons of men are led, by hit 
example, to inspect the celestial mysteries: Semiazas 
thou hast ordained to be the prince of those who are 
about him; but they have all turned themselves to the 
daughters of the men of the earth, and polluting them- 
selves with women have discovered to them all the' 
methods of impiety, and instructed them to perpetrate 
all degrees of abomination; And now, behold, the 
daughters of men have bom to them a gigantic ofl^spring ; 
a foul blemish of corruption has infected the whole 
earth, and the world is full of mjustice. Lo, the 
spirits of the souls of men who have been dead attend 
thee ; their groans have arrived as far as the gates of 
heaven, and they cannot depart, by reason of the ex- 
ceeding impiety that is committed upon the earth ; 
Yet thou koowest these things before they were efifected: 
Dost Thou see them and say nothing ? What must be 
done upon this occasion ?** 

The Highest made answer, and the Holy Great One 
replied and sent Uriel to the son of fiamech,.8ayhsg; 
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*< Ck> to Noe, tnd aequatnC htm in mj name. Hide ihj- 
•elf ; And inform him that the end approaches, for the 
whole earth shall perish. And tell him a dehige shall 
overspread the whole earth, and all thioRS shall be 
destroyed npon the face of it. Instruct the just son 
of lismech what he shall do, and he shall preserre his 
■oul unto life; and he shall be safe in his generation; 
From him shall a new race be derived and established, 
and shall continue to all ages.'* And he asid to Raphael : 
*Kjro, Raphael, and bind Azalzel : chain him hand and 
foot, and cast him into darkness ; open the desert that 
k in the wilderness of Dudael ; go and plunge him in 
there ; cover him with sharp and rugged stones ; involve 
darkness over him, which he shall inhabit to eternity : 
Obstruct his sight that he may not see the light, and 
that he may be brought out in the day of judgment, to 
be consumed by fire. Heal the earth that the Watchmen 
have polluted ; open the wound, that the cure may bo 
perfected, lest all the sons of men should perish, by 
reason of the mysteries which were discovered by the 
Watchmen, who instructed the sons of men in them, 
and upon whose account the whole earth is become a 
wilderness by the revelations of Azalzel ; and write all 
the impieties that are committed upon the earth." And 
He said to Gabriel ? Go thou. Gabriel, to the giants, the 
apurious breed, the sons of adultery, and destroy the 
aons of the Watchmen from the sons of men ; Incite 
them one against another ; Exasperate them to wars 
and mutual destruction ; for their life shall be cut off, 
and they shall have no liberty to enquire of their fatherst 
th<^gh they promised themselves eternal life, and that 
they should continue five hundred years. " And He 
•aid to Michael ; ••Go, Michael, and bind Semiazas, and 
the others that are with him, who have mingled them- 
aelves with the daughters of men, and have corrupted 
them with their own impurities ; For their sons shall 
be destroyed, and they shall behold the ruin of their 
beloved ones ; Bind them in the bowels of the earth for 
aeventy generations ; until the days wherein they shall 
be judged ; until the days of their consummation when 
their judgment shall be finished for all ages: Then 
•hall they be huried into a Chaos of fire ; into torments 
and the bonds of eternal Chains ; and whosoever shall 
at present be judged and condenmed with them, shall be 
bound likewise to the end of the world." 

••And now the giants, who were produced from spirit 
and flesh, shall be wicked spirits ; and because they 
descended from men, and derive their original from the 
holy Watchmen, they shall be evil spiriu upon the earth. 
The chief of the giants shall ravage, slay, and plunder; 
they shall assault, contend, and overthrow upon the 
ground, and make incursions upon others : They shall 
eat nothing, but they shall thirst, and form apparitions, 
and invade : And these spirits shall fall upon the sons of 
men and women, from whom they were produced. And 
It shall come to pass, that from the first moment of the 
death and destruction of the giants, the Naphelims, and 
the strong of the earth, the mighty spirits goinjGf out 
from the souls of the giants, as they were made of flesh, 
•hall spoil without distinction, until the consummation 
of all things shall come, until the great judgment, 
wherein the world shall be finished, and at once 
reduced to an end forever.** 

•• The mountain upon which they obliged themselves 
by oaths, and devoted themselves with mutual impreca- 
tions, shall never be without colds and snow ; the kind 
dews shall never descend upon it, until the day of the 
great judgment ; It shall be consumed and overthrown 
at that time ; it shall be destroyed with horrible burnings ; 
it shall melt like wax, and the fruits upon it shall be 
parcoed up.** 

••And now I declare to you, ye sons of men, a fierce 
indignation is denounced against you and your sons ; 
an indignation which shall not abate, till your sons are 
ntterly abolished ; your beloved ones shall perish, and 

grar honourable ones shall be cut ofi" from the earth ; 
r the day 8 of their life from thia instant shall be no 



more than a hundred and twenty yean : Do not per- 

tfaen 



suade yourselves you shall continue any longer, for tl 
is no way of refuge from the present indignation, w^ttb 
which the King of all Ages is incensed against yoa ; Xlo 
not imagine you shall avoid these tilings.*' 



LITERATURE. 



For the Family BfagBzine. 
LANGUAGE. 

It b productive of one of the most pleasing emorioav 
that can enter the intellectual mind, to ponder orer the 
palpable and undeniable traces of the earlier agea of thm 
world. Man is a being of wonder to himself. He leela 
the swelling thoughts of a sublime conaciouaneao 
enlarging within him when he surveys a fragment of a 
column on which still lingers the traces of a Grecian 
chisel ; he feels proud of the deathless aspirations of 
mind that have committed the signs of thought to the 
flinty rocks of Arabia. 

It is the fault of the present age, that it is too mach 
occupied with itself. Rarely, in the velpcity of ita 
utilitarian and practical improvements, does it paase to 
look over the map of departed ages : rarely does tc 
hallow modem innovations by a reference to the im- 
pressive and lonely and incontrovertible wisdom of an- 
tiquity. Human nature in the earliest ages of the world 
had attained a surprising moral perfectibility. Wiadoai 
was the precocious growth of the earlier centuries. Art 
miffht indeed have lingered forthe propulsion of modem 
philosophy ; but all antiquity was smitten, imbued, aod 
deeply penetrated with the philosophy of morals, and 
with a f*ew of those great and leading principles of 
equity that still remain as unchangeably true now aa 
when the green earth first drank in the accents of the 
human voice. 

The earliest object of literature was truth. To de- 
scribe, propaizate, and perpetuate facts, was the earli* 
est province of letters. This too was the high purpose of 
the earliest of pictures. Fiction was the production of 
an era that needed or feigned the need of higher excifo- 
ments than the stale records of simple fact might impart. 

To illustrate this, we will only refer to a single instance 
in which history has gained a strong collateral evidence 
from the ancient custom of sculpturing figures and 
inscriptions in the surface of the living rock ;^-Amid8C 
the solitary deserts where all ancient history had assigned 
the location of the once proud and powerful Assyrian dy- 
nasty, a mountain was discovered, rude, rugged atid 
barren, — ^yet its base, girded with the bleak rocks, was 
not barren of intelligence. Here sat, in a sort of herald- 
ic pomp, fairly cut in relief from the flinty marble, the 
fienre of a queen. She was known to be a queen by 
certain insignia recognized as emblems of rule and 
power in every a^ of the world ; but what a queen was 
she ! Thick clustering around, and almost starting from 
the unwasting marble, her attendants are seen— one 
hundred in number, each bearing a shield. The mind 
of the spectator instantly becomes impressed with the 
dignity of the lifeless efligy before him. What female 
form has ever blessed or cursed this earth whose, bosom 
was shielded from the fierce clash of steel by a hun- 
dred armour-bearers ? What means this formidable lifc- 
(Tuard ? Does each individual represent a province ? 
Is it possible that a hundred provinces once rallied at 
the bidding of a female voice, and concentrated the 
shields of their power over a bosom that was more prone 
according to alt previous human experience, to beat the 
gentle movements of love and afllection, than the rough 
and grating measures of war ! 

An inscription or a series of inscriptions in the ancient 
Syriac character, inscriptions cut deeply into the face of 
the rock, reveals the fact that this queen is no other than 
the renowned Semiramis, whose fame filled the eartier 
world with as fearful a clangor as that of Napoleon did 
the later era, Diodorus Siculus was not ashamed to 
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fortify bis hiilff7 of tbls pampitplmma aad her empirs 
that stretched over the then Iiabitaole dobe, by a refer- 
ODce to this liistoricai grouping that had come dotro 
through oentnriea to his own time. 

From a full and laborious research into authentic re- 
cords, we fiad that the custom of engraving historical 
memoranda on rocks prevailed extensively among the 
nations of antiquity. The Phoenicians, Egyptians, and 
Arabians certainly practised this mode ol commemo- 
rating great events. In later times the Danes have done 
the same-— engraving in verse on rocks and hewn pillars 
the mighty deeds of their brave nation and of their an- 
cestors. 

As a inroof that inscriptions thus engraven upon the 
unyielding marble with immense labor and care, and 
thoci \e(t exposed under the open canopy of heaven to 
the view of all men, could not, when false, be imposed 
upon the community as true, we find in Herodotus 
that Themistocles having cut letters upon stones 
in memorial of some event, the very next day the 
lonians came along and read what had thus been com- 
mitted to the keeping of the rocks. As no intimation 
was given that these immediate contemporaries of 
Themistocles disputed the truth of what he had engrav- 
ed, the conclnsion would be irresistible in the mind of 
any one who should find these inscriptions, that they 
were the veritable records offsets. 

Before adducing any accounts from modem travellers 
in regard to sculptured and inscribed rocks and moun- 
tains, we will notice a few of the earlier travellers. 

More than twelve hundred years ago, sometime in the 
sixth century, Cosmos JEgypHus travelled in the vicinity 
of Mount Sinai, and made many observations in regard 
to the sculptured and inscribed rocks. He declares ex- 
pressly that the inscriptions are in the ancient Hebrew 
character, and that some of the Jews then residing in 
the neighboring region were able to read them. He 
(baud that many of these written stones which had been 
koken off and had fallen from the mountains or ledges, 
were preserved carefully as valuable relics or memoranda 
in the dwellings of the Jewish people. 

Having inouired the meaning of these inscriptions 
from those who could read them, he states they answer- 
ed him promptly, that they *^ signified 90 and so-^such a 
jaumty^^aut of suck a tribe — in such a ytar — ui such a 
month — i. e. such and such things were done.^^ 

We will barely add, that these accounts were said by 
the Jews to have been memoranda of journeyings ac- 
complished by the Israelites in their egress from Egypt, 
and thnt they were engraved by them at the time when 
they held their solitary way through that wild country. 
Two hundrecl years ago, two travellers, Petrusa VaUc 
and Thomas a Novaria^ were on this spot, and transcribed 
some of the inscriptions. 

About one hundred years since, a party of travellers 
visited the same place, and spent an hour on the written 
mountains. The route of their travel was from Grand 
Cairo in Egypt to Mount Sinai. Their journal, which 
was minutely particular, has been translated into English 
by Dr. Clayton, Bishop of Cloghcr, in Ireland. This 
party found the deep-cut, square -looking characters in 
perfect preservation in the hard marble, about 12 or 14 
feet from the ground. They could trace a resemblance 
to the present Hebrew character — yet could not read 
them ; none about them, either of Arabian or Jewish 
extraction, could make any sense of them. 

Dr. Clayton, as we find in Dr. Gill*s Dissertation on 
the Antiquity of the Hebrew Language, was so enthusi- 
astic in the belief that these characters were the eariiest 
I letters in the worid, and the real primitive Hebrew cha- 
I factors, that he confidently asserted that the origiod 
alphabet could be formed from these inscriptions. He 
made an oflfer to the London Antiquarian Society to 
bear a part of the expense from his own purse, if they 
would send a qualified person to examine the iascrip- 
tiaos and de-duce the alphabet from them. 
This propositioo, made about one huiidred yean age, 



was, we believe, not «ec«dad ta by the Aotiqnajriaa 
Society. 

The supposition that important corroborations or re- 
futations of ancient historical records may yet be found 
amidst the mouldering relics of ancient empires, seema 
already strongly fortified by the finding of the Rosetta 
stone in ligging a trench for the army of Napoleon— 
thus bringing to tbe light of day the key that, in the 
hands of Cbampoillon. has unlocked the time-worn de- 
positories of mysterious Egyptian lore. 

The time may come when the modem eye shall scan 
every rock in that wasted region, and the modem spade 
go down deep into the driving sands, to search out trath, 
or to detect error. F. 



ASTRONOMY. 

THE ATTRACTION OF GRAVITATION 
Keeps zll heavy bodies upon the earth, unless moved 
from it by some other force, and reduces the surface 
of the water to a form corresponding with the general 
form of the earth. Now observe ;thc power of attraction, 
which makes all bodies near the earth fall towards it, 
would mike the earth fall to the sun, if this attraction 
were not counteracted by some other power. The 
earth being in constant motion round the 5ifii, (the 
velocity of which being so great.) if it were not 
restrained by the attraction of gravitaiion^ would fly off 
to a greater distance from the sun in the same manner 
that a stone whirled about in a sling flies off the instant 
it is discharged from the sling. The two powers ar* 
made to balance each other so exactly, that the earth 
has continued from the creation to revolve about the 
sun, varying its distance in diflerent parts of its course, 
but regaining it by fixed laws so that every revolution 
is the same, and is performed in the same period of time. 
Of all tb'*- phenomena of the heavens, there are few, if 
any, that engage the attention of mankind more than 
the eclipses of the sun and moon ; and to those who are 
unacquainted with astronomical principles, nothing ap- 
pears more extraordinary than the accuracy with which 
they can be predicted. 

OF ECLIPSES. 

By edipse is meant the privation of the light of some 
luminary, by the interposition of an opaque or dark 
body, either between it and the eye, or between 1 and 
the sun. An eclipse of the sun or moon is caused by 
the situation of the moon with regard to the earth. 

The eclipses of the sun take place when the moon 
passing the sun and earth intercepts his rays. Those 
of the moon take place when the earth coming between 
the sun and moon deprive the moon of her light. Hence 
an eclipse of the sun can take place only when the moon 
changes, and an eclipse of the moon only when the moon 
fulls ; tor at the time of an eclipse, either of the sun or 
moon, the sun, earth, and moon, must be in the 
straight line. 




TELESCOPIC APPEARANCE OF MARS. 

The next planet in the system is Mars. This is the. 
first of the superior planets, his orbit being immediately 
above that of the Earth, involviog round the Sun al 
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the dUtnDce ot I4d;(XMlD6o'of teifet. He to cbfefty 
remarkable for his dull, red light, which is supposed 
10 ^ve acquired for him the name of the sanguin- 
ary god of battles. The ancients represented him 
ri^iDg on a high chariot, drawn by two furious horses. 
Fear and Terror, driven by his sister Btllona, the god- 
dess of war ; he was covered with armour, aud held a 
spear in one hand, and brandished a sword in the other, 
threatening ruin and desolation to the Wo aLD. 

Mars is much smaller than the EartK being only 4229 
miles in diameter at his equator. He revolves round the 
Syn in 686 days 23 1-2 hours, and on his axis in 24 
hours 40 minutes. His orbit lies between that of the 
Earth and Jupiter, but very distant from both. From 
the dulness of his appearance, many have conjectured 
that he is encompassed with a thick, cloudy atmosphere ; 
his light is not near so bright as that of Vtnus^ though 
he is sometimes, from position, nearly equal to her in 

Mars, when in opposition to the Sun, is five times 
nearer to us than when in conjunction. This has a very 
visible eflfcct on his appearance. It is for this reason 
that we see him at some times small and very dusky, and at 



•thertfao large aMd hnnlnbtiirYbtitab ntfrnstraeted 9ji 
would be Hkely to take him for another star. The spod 
of Mars are numerous and very distinct, by which ' fai^ 
revolution round his axis has been exactly determinedJ 
Mara revolves in his oi1>it with the velocity of abow 
55,287 miles per hour, and on his axis at the rai^ 
of 556 miles per hour at his equator. 

Mars increases and decreases like the Moon, exccpil 
that he never forms a crescent, as do the inferior planets. 
The utmosphere of Mars is supposed to be denser thaa 
that of the Eartk, The analogy between Mars and the 
Earth is by far the greatest in the whole solar systen. 

A spectator in Mor« could rarely, if ever, see Mertm%, 
except when passing over the Sud*8 disk. Vtntts m\^ 
appear to him at about the same distance from the Su 
as Mercury appears to us. The Earth will appear 
about the sise of Venus, and never above foKty>ei|k 
degrees from the Sun, and will be by turns a niorni^ 
and an evening star to the inhabiiaots of Ma&s. 

To this planet, our Earth and JHoefi appear lie 
two moons, sometimes half or three-quarters illna»> 
ated, but never iM.-^ikddt to Knmdtdgu 



EARTHQUAKES. 
[Conthmtd.'l 




RUINS OF THE CATHEDRAL OP USBON, 

After the Earthquake of 1755. 



The great shock was succeeded about noon by ano- 
ther, when the walls of several houses which weie still 
standing were seen to open from the top to the bottom 
more than a fourth of a yard, and afterwards to close 
again so exactly as not to leave any signs of injury. Be- 
tween the first and the eighth of November, twenty-two 
shocks were reckoned. 

' A boat on the river, about a mile distant from Lisbon, 
was heard by the passengers to make a noise as if it had 
Ttto aground, although then in deep water: they at the 



same time saw the houses fitllinff on both sides of tbs 
river, in front of which, on the Lisbon side, the greatsr 
part of a convent fell, burying many of its inmafes be- 
Death the ruins, while others were precipitated mto tks 
river. The water was covered with dost blown by a 
strong northerly wind, and the sun was entirely obscured. 
On landing, they were driven by the overflowing of the 
waters to the high grounds, whence they perceived the 
sea, at a mile's distance, rushing in like a torreai, 
although against wimi aad tids. The bed of the Tagss 
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was in »ray yilafiw rai«e4 to its mrfacf ; while vhipi 
> were dr'iTen from their anchors, aod jostled together with 
-such violence that their crews did not know whether 
thev were afloat or aground. The master of a ship, who 
liad ffreat difficulty in reaching the port of Lisbon, re- 
ported that, being £fty leagues at sea, the shock was 
there so violent as tp damage the deck of the vessel.-— 
He fancied he had mistaken his reckoning, and struck 
on a rock* 

The following observations, relative to this fatal earth- 
quake, were made at Colares, about twenty miles from 
Lisbon, and within two miles of the sea. On the last day 
of October, the weather was clear and remarkably warm 
for the season. About four o'clock in the afternoon a 
foe arose, proceeding from the sea, and covering the 
vaTlies, which was very unusual at that season of the 
year. The wind shifted soon after to the east, and the 
log returned to the sea, collecting itself, and becoming 
exceedingly thick. As the fog retired, the sea rose with 
^ a prodigious roaring. On the first of November, the 
day broke with a serene sky, the wind continuing at east ; 
but about nine o'clock the sun l^egan to be obscured ; 
and about half an hour after, a rumbling noise was heard, 
resembling that of chariots, and increasing to such ade- 
rgree that at length it became equal to the explosions of 



the hrgest artitlery. Immediately a.ahock of an earth- 
quake was felt; and (hia was succeeded by a secon4 and 
a third, at the same time that several light flames of fire, 
resembling the kindHng of charcoal, issued from the 
mountains. During these three shocks, the walls of the 
buildings moved from east to west. In another spot^ 
where uie sea-coast could be descried, a great quantity 
of smoke, very thick, but somewhat pale, issued from 
the hill named the Fojo. This increased with the fourth 
shock at noun, and afterward continued to issue in a 
greater oi: less degree. Immediately as the subterrane- 
ous rumblings were heard, the smoke was observed to 
burst forth at the Fojo ; and its volume was constantly 
proportioned to the noise. On visiting the spot whence 
it was seen to arise, not any sign of fire could be per- 
ceived near it. 

After the earthquake, several fountains were dried up; 
while others, after undergoing great changes, returned 
to their pristine state. In places where there had not 
been any water, springs burst forth and continued to 
flow ; several of these spouted to the height of nearly 
twenty feet, and threw up sand of various colours. On 
the hills rocks were split, and the earth rent; while to- 
ward the coast, several larffe portions of rock were thrown 
from the eminences into Uie sea. 




JEFFERY HUDSON IN THE PIE. 



JxrFE&T EIuDSOir, the iamons English dwarf, who 
contributed to the amusements of the coutt of Charles 
11. was bom at Oakham, in Rutlandshire, in the year 
1619. When about the age of seven or eight, being then 
but eighteen inches hi^h, he was retained in the service 
of the Dnke of Buckmgham, who resided at Burleigh 
on the Hill. Soon after the marriage of Charles I. the 
king and queen being entert»ioed atBurleight httle JeC- 
fery was served up to table in a cold pie, and presented 
^y the duchess to the queen, who kept him as her dwarf. 
Of this scene, which must have been eminently ludi- 
crous, we this week give an original engraving. From 
seven vears of age till thirty he never ^rew taller ; but 
after thirty he shot up to three feet nine inches, and 
there fixed. Jefiery took a considerable part in the en- 
tertainments of the court. Sir William Davenant wrote 
a poem called *' Jefiretdos,'* on a battle between him and 
a turkey-coek ; and in 1638 was published a very small 
book called ^The New Year*s Gift," presented at court 
from the Lady Perceval to the Lord Minimus, (com- 
monly called httle Jeffery,) her majesty's servant, &c. 
written by Jtticrophilus, with a little print of Jeffenr pre- 
..fixed. Before this period, Jefienr was employed on a 
Bsgotmtion of great iinportance: be was sent lo Fiance 



to fetch a midwife for the queen; and on hie return witK 
this gentlewoman and her majesty's dancing roaster, and 
many- rich presents to the queen, from her mother^ Nary 
de Medicis, he was taken by the Dunkirkers. Je^eir, 
thus made of consequence, grew to think himself rea^y 
so. He had borne with little temper iht teaziog of the 
courtiers and domestics, an<| had many squabbles with 
tlie king's gigantic perter> At last, being provoked by 
Mr. Crofts, a young gentleman of family, a challenge 
ensued ; and Mr. Crofts coming to the rendezvous armad 
only with a squirt, the little creature was so enraged tklSt 
a real duel ensued, and the appointment being on a 
level, Jefiery with the first fire shot his antagonist dead. 
This happened in France, whither he had attended 
his mistress in the troubles. He was again taken pii- 
soner by a Turkish rover, and sold into Barbary. He 
j^robably did not remain long in slavery ; for at the be- 
ginning of the civil war, he was made a captain in the 
loyal army, and in 1644 attended the queen to France, 
where he remained till the Restoration At last, upon 
suspicion of his being privy to the popish plot, he was 
taken up in 1682, and confined in l|ie Gale-honse» We«t- 
minster, where he ended his life in the siiaqr-thM yeor 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 



PHRENOLOGY. 

. We will DOW, 18 we proposed in oar lut, proceed to the 
oonsideration of the merits of the phrenological system. 

It hss been already remarked, that the substance of 
this system is. that the brain is diTided into a certain 
number of departments, each of which is appropriated 
to a certain faculty or propensity of the mind; and that 
there are corresponding appearances in the stcull itself, 
by which an idea may be formed of a person^s character. 
To this it may be ad<led, that when a department is 
strongly marked, or very prominent, the faculty or pro- 
pensity to which it belongs is understood to be propor- 
tionably strong or predominant ; and when the reverse 
is the case, the reverse is understood of the correspond- 
hig faculty or propensity. 

The most superficial observer can but have noticed 
the general resemblance which obtains between the fea- 
tures of the face and the natural cast of the mind. It it 
true that circumstances may have a temporary influence, 
and divert the spirit from its natural bias ; and in such 
an event we may be misled in making an estimate of 
one*s character from the appearance of his face ; and 
there may likewise be exceptions to the general rule 
made by nature herself in the plenitude of her freaks 
and eccentricities : but as a general rule it will hold good, 
that the features of the face are an index of the mind. 

But the brain is the seat of the mind, and the skull is 
much more closely connected with it than is the face. 
It seems therefore in the highest degree rational to con- 
clude, that the resemblance under consideration — ^the 
resemblance for which phrenologists contend— obtains 
in this instance. 

So much for the probabilities of the case. Let us 
nract consider its evidences. 

Phrenology is not, as some suppose, a mere specula- 
tWe theory. It is founded on observation and aemon- 
•tratton. Numerous cases have been examined, and it 
has been uniformly found that individuals of similar dis- 
positions resemble one another in configuratiou of cra- 
nium; and likewise, that persons remarkable for any 
particular faculty or propensity, are also distinguished 
by an unusual prominence of a particular portion of the 
tkuU. It is in this way that the science of phrenology 
has been established. ^' 

We extract the following from Dr. Judson*s '* Alpha- 
bet of Phrenology," recently published in this city. It 
is a brief history of the science, and may be appropri- 
ately introduced in this place :•— 

The honour of the discovery is unquestionably due to 
Dr. Gal] of Vienna. Dr. Spurzheim and Mr. Combe 
merit the praise of having been the most successful cul- 
tivators of the science. 

Dr. Gall, from an early age, was disposed to observa- 
tion. He noticed the fact, that his brothers, and sisters, 
and schoolfellows, were each distinguished by some pe- 
culiarity of talent or disposition. He found that the 
scholars with whom he had the greatest difficulty in com- 
peting, were those who learned by heart with much fa- 
cility ; and such individuals frequently gained from him, 
by their repetitions, the places of honour and commen- 
dation to which he had justly gained a title by the merit 
of his original compositions. His schoolfellows so gifted 
were ob^rved to possess prominent eyes, and subse- 
quently, in similar cases, he found this to be uniformly 
true. This fact, we are. told, suggested to him the pro- 
priety of looking to the heads around him for other or- 
gans, either of intellect or of sentimehc. From the first 
e refenred the cause to the brain, and not to the bones 
•f the head, as it has been absurdly ropresented by the 
opponents of the system. 

* Dr. Gall studied the metaphysical writers with but 
little aaftisffiction. Being fully convinced thero was a 
ftttnnl diffBionco betw^n Individuals as to talents and 
dispoiitioaiy and fiatfoglhote wilten not adoiowMgittg 



this principle, but speaking of all men as bom with eqval 
mental facnlties and moral susceptibilities, and mamtxlo- 
ing that the difl^erences observable between them were 
owing either to education or to accidental circumstaoces, 
he laid aside all reliance upon their theories, and devo* 
ted himself to the study of nature. ** He visited prisons, 
and resorted to schools; he was introduced to the courts 
of princes, to colleges, and the seats of justice ; and 
wherever be heard of an individual distinguished in anj 
particular way, either by remarkable endowment or defi- 
ciency, he observed and studied the devcloperoeot of Ins 
head. In this manner, by an almost imperceptible ia> 
duction, he conceived himself warranted in bclicviDg, 
that particular mental powers are indicated by particniar 
configurations of the head.*' Anatomical investigatioia 
next occupied his attention, and he made several impor- 
tant discoveries respecting the structure of the brato and 
nerves. The fJbrwa constitution of the brain has by him 
and Dr. Spurzheim been demonstrated to the satisfac- 
tion of all anatomists, even of them who continue op- 
posed to the peculiar doctrines of phrenology. 

Dr. Gall did not, as he has been falsely repreoeote^ 
first map out a head and assign a faculty to each part, 
according to his fancy or caprice; on the contrary, be 
remarked an agreement between ceruin mental faculties 
or moral dispositions, and certain forms of the cranium, 
and thev were located one by one as they were presentei 
to his ooservation. 

Dr. G. Spurzheim began the study in 1800 as a stu- 
dent of Gall, and has been an indefatigable labourer in 
the field of phrenological investigation, and a strenuous 
and successful advocate of truth and humanity. He hss 
lectured in France, Great Britain, Ireland, and the Uni- 
ted States. He arrived in New York in July, 1832, and 
proceeded to Boston, where, after lecturing several 
weeks, he terminated his valuable life. Worthy of aU 
eulogium and of all regret, he sleeps in our land : bat 
his works survive, and may be considered as a Taluabls 
bequest to the friends of wisdom and virtue. His pow- 
ers of analysis were great ; and much of the order anl 
harmony of the science may be fairly attributed to him. 
Nor were his moral sentiments less valuable or endear- 
ing. In this country (and I am proud to mention tbt 
fLct) he was received with enthusiasm, entertained with 
cordiality, and lamented with sincere esteem, as well as 
heartfelt sorrow. '^ Reqmucat in poee.** 

In 1816, Mr. George Combe became a convert, and 
he has published a treatise on phrenology, which is one 
of the best written and most interestmg books in ths 
English language. The Phrenological Jouroai and 
Miscellany has also contributed to the wide diffusion of 
knowledge on this increasing, and, as I firmly believe, 
enduring science. 

Dr. Charles Caldwell of Kentucky, and others in this 
country, have given it their decided approbation ; and 
we may confidently say, that the subject has received aa 
impulse which will render its continuance perpetual, iti 
progress certain, and its triumph complete. 

IMirenology does not assert that the mind is materisl, 
or that it cannot exist and act separate from the body. 
It only states, that while united with the body, it em- 
ploys material organs for its manifestation. 

We may then believe that the mind uses the eje to 
see, the ear to hear, the hand to feel, and the brain to 
think; and if so, why not one part of the brain to enjoy 
the pleasures of friendship, another part to raise the emo- 
tion of benevolence, and still another to quicken tbt 
enei^ ' of resentment ? 

The brain is, therefore, a coneeries of organs : these 
are numerous and multiform : phrenology collects and 
arranges them into three great classes. The first class 
embraces those organs which give rise to the animal pro- 
pensitiea, and are nine in number. The second class 
contains those of the moral feelings or sentiments, nine 
or ten in number. The third class comprehends the in- 
tellectual organn or faculties, which ale subdivided into 
tho knowing and- tl» fefloetSng I 
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>OETIlY. 
MOUNT WASHINGTON; 

Mo0ST of the eloudff, on wlioae Olympian height 
llie tall rocks brighten in the ether air, 
And tpirita fratti the skiea come down at ni|[rht« 
To chant immortal aongs to Freedom there ! 
Thine ia the rock of other repiona, where 
The world of life which blooms so far below 
Sweeps a wide wante ; no ^laddenin^ scenes appear, 
Save where, with silvery flaab, the waters flow 
Bflnaatk the far off nountain, distant, cahn, and slow. 

nine IB the summit where the clouds repose 
Or, ^ddving wildly, round thy cliffs are borne i 
When Tempest monnts his nishinr car, and tlimwi 
Hk billowy nist amid the thunders home ! 
Far down the deep ravines the whirlwinds eome. 
And bow the forests as the^ sweep along ; 
While, roaring deeply from their rocky wnmb, 
The storm comes forth^«nd, hurrying dailily on, 
Amid the echoing peaks, the revelry prolong! 

And when the tumult of the air is fled, 
And quenched in silence all the tempest flame, 
There come the dim forms of the mighty dead 
Around the steep which bears the hero's name. 
The stars look down upon them — and the aame 
Pale orb that glistens o^er his distant grave. 
Gleams on the aummit that enshrines his fiune. 
And lights the cold tear of the glorious brave— 
The richest, purest tear that memory ever'gave! 

Mount of the clouds, when winter round thee throwi 
Tbe hoary mantle of the dying year, 
Snblime, amid th j canopy of snows, 
Thjy towers in bright magnificence appear I 
*Tis then we view thee with a chilling ^ar. 
Tin summer robes thee in her tints of blue ; 
When lo! in soflened grandeur, far, yet clear, 
Thy battlements stand clothed m hMven'a own hue, 
To BweQ as Freedom's home on man's unbounded riew ! 

O. MeU^ 



MISCELLANY. 

FTOLEMY'S MIRROR. 
We read in seycral ancietit authors, tbat Ptolemy Et- 
ergetes caused to be placed in the tower of Pharos, at 
Alexandria, a mirror which represented accurately evenr 
thing which was transacted throughout all Egypt, both 
on water and on land ! Some writers aflirm, that with 
this mirror an enemy's fleet could be seen at the distant 
of 600,000 paces ; others say 500 parasangs, or more 
than 100 leagues! 

Abulfeda, in his description of Egypt, says that the 
mirror was of Chinese iron, and that soon afler Mahome- 
tanism prevailed, the Christians destroyed it by stratagem. 
Buffbn thinks that by Chinese iron, Abulfeda meant 
polished steel ; but there seems more plausibility in the 
conjecture of an acme anonymous writer, UfKU. Mag, 
1006^) who supposes the metal to have been what is 
known to us by the name of tutanag^ a Chinese metallic 
compound, which might be valued then as it is now for 
tile high polish it receives. 

The existence of this wonderful mirror has been very 
generally treated as a fiction. Some celebrated opticians, 
who have been so far staggered by the positive terms in 
which the fact stands recorded, as to hesitate about dis- 
crediting it entirely, think that, at all events, it could be 
ncthing else than the eflfect of magic. Such is the opin- 
' Ion of Father Kiroher, among otners, who includes it 
i flonong ** those delusions of the devil which we should 
shun with aU our might ; and, after the example of our 
Holy Mother church, condemn and execrate.'* Expe- 
rience, however, has taught us, that manv (acts, once 
reckoned chimerical by a number of learned men, having 
. I»cen batter exanuaed by other leained tnen, have been 
. Ipnnd not only pos^le, but in actual exhtiBnoe. Father 
Abbat, in his AmmmnwU PhUon/phiquu, a work first 
published at HanaiUes« in 1763, but now extremely 
. aaarce, hiaa a very acute and ingenioiM dissertation, in 
which ha ^ewai p i p ^ afcaw< tlatt iat<^ cattaia aKteBt» 



the fact Is 'in itself *«neliher tmpossibis nor diflteult,'hvt, 
on the contrary, very probable.'* 

•« If this miTTor,** Says Abbat, ••existed, it is probable 
that it was the only one of its kind, and that no other 
means had been then found of viewing distant objecla 
distinctly. It must, tlierefbre, have been considered as 
a great wonder in those times, and must have filled with 
astonishment all who saw its effects. Even thooghifa 
effects had not been greater than those of a small tele- 
scope, it could not fail to be regarded as a prodigy.— 
Hence it is natmral to think, that those effects were ex- 
aggerated beyond all probability, and even possibility, 
as commonly happens to rare and admirable machine 
and inventions. If we abstract then from the accounts 
of the Mirror of Ptolemy the evident exaggerations of 
ignorance, nothing will remain but that at some distance, 
provided nothing w^s interposed between the objects and 
the mirror, those objects were seen more distinctly thaln 
with the naked eye ; and that with the mirror many ob- 
jects were seen which, because of their distance, were 
imperceptible without it." 

Here is nothing but what is both possible and proba- 
ble; and nobody, we think, after perusing Father Abbat*a 
proofs and illustrations, needs blush for his philosophy 
m acknowledging; a belief in the actual existence of thC 
long reputed fable of Pto1emy*s Mirror. — Cabinet qf 
Ctariosities, 



Hindoo Superstition. — At the late annual meeting 
of the London Missionary Society, the Rev. Dr. Doran, 
late Church Missionary at Travancoire, said : 

In a journey through the peninsula of India, he saw 
one day a female about fifteen years of age lying dead 
on the threshold of her parents* door, and the body waa 
yet warm. He asked v^hat had occasioned the death of 
the girl, and learned that she had been bitten by a Co- 
bra Capello, a snake whose bite generally producea 
death in twenty minutes. It had taken up its abode m 
the house, and had that day happened to creep out of ita 
hole, and bit the deceased girl. He asked if the snake 
had been killed, on which the mother replied with a 
degree of horror in her countenance, that if this snake 
were killed, every other member of her family would 
die. The fact was, the snake had been worshipped aa 
the household god ! 

A PRODIGY OF PROFANENESS. 

Among the outre characters of Ayr, fifiv years ago, 
there was none so remarkable as an oldish little man, 
who waa ordinarily called the DevU Almighty. He. had 
acquired this terriffic soubriquet from an inveterate habit 
of swearing, or rather from that phrase being his fa- 
vorite oath. He was no ordinanr swearer, no mincer 
of dreadful words, no clipper of the king*s curses. Be- 
ing a man of vehement passions, he had a habit, when 
provoked, of shutting his eyes and launching headlong 
into a torrent of blasphemy, such as might, if properly 
divided, have set up a whole troop of modem swearers* 
The custom of shutting his eyes seems to have been 
adopted by him as a sort of salvo to his conscience : he 
seemed to think that, provided he did not «'sin with hia 
eyes open,*' he did not sin at all ; or it was, perhaps, 
nothing but a habit. — ^Whatever might be the cause or 
purpose of the practice, it was once made the means of 
playing off upon him a most admirable hoax. Being 
one evening in a tavern along with two neighboring 
country gentlemen, he was, according to a concerted 
scheme, played upon and irritated ; of course, he soon 
shut his eyes, and commenced his usual tirade of exe- 
cration and blasphemy. As soon as he was fairly afloat, 
and his eyes were observed to be hard shut, his com- 
panions put out the candles so as to involve the room 
in utter darkness. In the> course of a quarter of 'an 
hour, which was the comtnbn duration of his paroxyms, 
he ceased to speak, and opened his eyes, when, what 
waa his amazement, to find himself in the dark. *• How 
new?** lie eried, with one of hk moat trsmandoaa 
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•• am I Uiwr ?''-*" BUiHl !*' MelakiMd •m •f 1^ 

company; '^ what should make you blind ?*' — *• Why, I 

«tn see nothing,'* answ^ied the iiinner^— *' That ia your 

•wo ikalt/' coolly observed his friend; **for my part, I 

can see well enoujih ;** and he draolL a toast, as if noth- 

iog whatever had happened. This convinced the bias- 

piMmerthat he bad lost hissti^ht; and to add to his 

. horror, it stracli him that Providence had inflicted the 

blow as a punishment for his intolerable wickedness. 

• Under this impression he began to rave and cry, and he 

finally fell a praying, uttering such expressions as made 

his two companions ready to burst with restrained 

laughter. When they thought they had punished him 

•nfficienilv, and began to fear that his mind might be 

s^eoted if they continued the joke any loogev^ one of 

them went to the door, and admitted the light. He 

J was, of course, overwhelmed with shame at the exhibi* 

iCioo he had been compelled to make, which had such 

>an effect that, from that time forward, he eotirel^r aban 

'doned his abominable habit. — Cabinet of Curia$UU$* 



THE TOOTHLESS COMPANY. 

A TKRT old gentleman told me that he was once in- 

' Vited to dine with a lady of some distinction at Bath, 

•bout his own age, where he met a party of inmates 

to the number of eighty the lady herself making one. 

, On sitting down to the table, the seven guests looked at 

the dinner with some surprise, there being nothing solid 

* to be seen in any one of the dishes ; no joint of any 

. sort, but soups, minced meats, stewed vegetables, jellies, 

^ syllabubs, creams, &c. This old lady amused herself 

[ a short time with witnessing the strange looks of her 

company, before she explained to them the mystery. 

' She then told them that, having an exact knowledge of 

, their circumstances, and a sympathetic feeling towards 

^ them, she had resolved to make a feast for the whole 

^ party, suited to their condition ; that she had reason to 

' know, that though eight in number, they had not one 

^ tooth amongst them all, and she had therefore ordered 

a dinner, upon which they need not bestow a thought 

. upon the lost power of mastication. Such an odd 

piece of kindness, as the old gentleman told me, kept 

them so laughing at dinner time, that they found the 

toothless meat almost as difficult to swallow as if it had 

consisted of bones. — Heraldic Anomaliee. 



RAINBOW RUFFS. 



Iif a sermon preached at Whitehall, before King 
James the First, on the occasion of the nuptials of 
, James, Lord Hay, with the only daughter of Lord 
; I>enny, on Twelfth Day, 1607-8, the author, Robert 
]. Wilkinson, derived his text from the Proverbs, chap. 
. xxxi. verse 14, namely, '* She is like a merchant's ship, 
: she bringeth food from afar ;'* and the grand object of 
his discourse was, to trace points of resemblance be- 
] tween a woman and a shjp. The following extract, hav- 
, mg a direct reference to. the female fashions of that pe- 
, riod, will exemplify the manner in which this comparison 
was made : — 
. **But of all qiialities, a woman must not have one 
b.Hnality of a ship, and diat is too much rif^ging. Oh! 
, what a wonder it is to see a ship under full, sail, with 
her tacklings and her masts, and her tops and top-gal- 
lants, with her upper decks and her nether decks, and 
so he^deekt with her streamers, flags, and ensigns, and 
I koQW not what: yea, what a world of wonders it is to 
see a woman created in 6od*s image so nuMcreate oft 
' tinges with her French, her Spanish, and her foolish 
fashions, that he that made her, when he looks upon | 
, b^r* shall hardly know her, with her plumes, her fannes, 
and a silken vizard, with a ruffe like a saile, yea, a ruffe 
like a nttiie-&otir, with a feather in her cap like a flag in 
, ber iop, to tell (I think) which way the wmd will blow/* 



Times of |eo«rRl ealiOiity and eonfasion have ewer 
been productive of the greatest minds. The purest ore 
is produced from the hottest furnace, and the brigfatcseC 
thunderbolt is elicited from the darkest storaiir— XUscoit. 

None are so fond of secrets as those who do doc 
mean to keep them ; such persons covet secrets, ae a 
spendthrift covets money, for the purpose of circula- 
tion. — Ih, 

If things were to be done twice, all would be wiee. 

If all the fools wore white caps, we should look like 
a flock of gtOBe, 

If you would have a good servant, take neither a 
kinsman nor a friend. 

If it were not for hope, the heart would break- 

If you cannot bite, never show your teeth. 

If you would wish the dog to follow yon, feed him. 

If you would have a thing kept secret, never tell it 
to any one; and if you would never have a thing known 
of you, never do it* 



ITEMS OP NEWS. 

The state of ditnrii in Great Britain seems ver^nr towards a 
tremendous crisiB. The tones are stnti|:g!ing (or theirlost power. 
The whigs are not snAciently repoblican for the ndicads. And 
the latter, for the sake of overthrowing them, and aceompUahiag 
a thorough reform, appear disposed to plaj a most consnramaie 
game, hj uniting with the tones to oust the whigs, and then, bj 
putting the tories hi their place, to incite the people to rerolatiaa. 

Tlie effective force of the French annv for the present year, m 
stated officially to be 512,000 men. 

It is said that Talleyrand has expressed the opmion that Joa^ 
Bonaparte will within one year be eeated on the throne of Fraaee. 

An Austrian officer has lately been condemned to tbiee yean 
confinement in a fortress, and to' be stnick off the list of ^e anny, 
for having acted as second to a friend in a duel. 

During the last year. 583 individuals received aentenoe of death 
in England, of whom but 4 were executed. 

The accession which has been made to the population of Midu- 
gan, since the opening of navigation this season may be estimaied 
at between 5000 and 6000. 

One of the MonhotUUM has become dissatisfied with his new 
faith and brethren, and has denounced them all, in a Westiteld N. 
Y. paper, in the words following :~''And now I testify to yon be- 
foR God and these witnesses, that I never had anv impresskn or 
exercises difiercnt from other times, since I joined the Monnoa* ; 
that the tongues spoken by me are of my own invention ; and that, 
as far as my knowledge extends, the whole is ajfaree: and may my 
(ate be like that of Annanias and Sapphira, if I do not speak the 
truth honestly before God." 

^ 'CoL Aarok Bure, (who is now between 75 and 80 yeara ol^) 
was married latelv to the rich widow of Stephen Jumel, at Haer 
lem Heights, N. Y. 



JURY. 



A certain number of persons sworn to inquire of aud 
to declare the truth upon the evidence offered to them 
relating to the matter of fact. Juries are of diffennt 
kmds^ as the grand jury, petit jury, special jury, com- 
mon jury, coroner's jury, &c. The grand jury, con- 
sisting of twenty-four men, is chosen to consider all 
bills of indictment preferred to the court, which tkey 
return as true, by writing upon them, *bijfla Yera,» tne 
bill, or throw out by endorsing the word ' ignoiaams.' 
The petit jury, consisting of twelve men, is chosen to 
try aO causes civil and criminal : in the latter causes 
they give a verdict of Guilty or Not Guilty | in civil 
causes they brin^ a verdict either for the plamtiff or tiie 
defendant; and m real actions, either for the ^maad- 
ant or tenant. A jury is called special when it is le- 
turned for a particular cause, and common when it is 
relumed by the sheriff in the same panel to txy ererr 
cause at the same assizes. 

nroRY. 
A finer sort ti bone, or an intennediafe stAsfanea 
between bone and horn, prapared fitim the tnsk of iW 
male elephant, which sometimes ireigfas 200 pounds. 
It IS much used m vanous mannfiietares, and its edal 
forms ivory black In deeomposillon 100 parts contain 
84 of gclstlftft|iand t of r" * - .. *— 



SECTION XIX. 



HISTORY. 

[From the TouriBt.] 
The Book of Jasher: with Testimonies and Notes, 

Critical and Historical, Explanatory of the Text. — 
' Translated into English from the Hebrew by Flaccus 

AlbiNus, of Britain, Abbot of Canterbury. 4to. 

We have the pleasure of introducing to our readers, 
in this volume, a work of no small interest, whether its 
pretensions to antiquity be genuine or spurious. It pur- 
ports to be the Book of Jasher, quoted in the Old Tes- 
tament, in the books of Joshua and Samuel. Every 
document which refers to so early and obscure a period 
of the world's history, and which records events previ- 
ously known to us only on the testimony of Divine reve- 
lation, must be an object of much curiosity ; and this we 
will endeavour, in the present instance, to gratify, by 
bringing before our readers the evidences which attest 
its authenticity, and some account of the subjects on 
which it treats. 

The Editor, to whom we owe the publication of the 
volume before us, states in the outset that he is unable 
to assert any thing respecting it of his own knowledge, 
further than the account given by Alcuin,* the disco- 
verer and translator of it ; which, he says, carries with it 
such an air of probability and truth, that he does not 
doubt of its authenticity. This account we have con- 
densed into the following narrative :— 

I, Alcuin, was desirous of travelling into the Holy 
Land and into Persia, in search of holy things, and to 
see the wonders of the East. I took with me two com- 
panions, Thomas of Malmesbury, and John of Hunting- 
don, who learned with me the languages necessary to be 
known, under able teachers ; and, though we went ts 
pilgrims, yet we took with us considerable riches. We 
embarked at Bristol, and went first to Rome, where the 
Pope blessed us, and encouraged us in our undertaking. 
From Rome we went to Greece, and thence to the Holy 
I-and. After having visited every part of the Holy Land, 
particularly Bethlehem, Hebton, Mount Sioai, and the 
like, we crossed an arm of the Persian Gulf at Bassora, 
and went in a boat to Bagdad, and theoee by land to Ar- 
devil, and so to Casbin. Here we learned fifoin an 
ascetic, that in the furthermost part of Persia, in the city 
of Gazna, was a manuscript in Hebrew of the Book of 
Jasher, which he reminded them was twice mentioned 

in the Bible, and appealed to as a book of testimony. 

We immediately undertook the journey to Ga±na, and 
on arriving there we laid aside the pilgrim's dress ; and 
I hired a house, where we dwelt during our stay ip the 
city — a period a( three years. 

I soon became acquainted with the keeper of the 
library, which belongs to the community of this city, 
and inquired of hhn concerning the Book of Jasher, of 
which the recluse at Casbin had told us. He said he 
had read of such a manuscript in the catalogue of the 
library, but had never seen it, though he had been custos 
for forty-five years; that it wasiocked up in a chest and 
kept, among. the antiquities in a sepaimte part of the 

[To he Continued.] 



Alwnii^uriiihadMi the ei^Wh century. He was one of the 

»imdcd the UmircrBit|r of ^ftija ia t|i^yfiftf .m. • » .... 
V OL. L — 19 * 



ASTRONOMY- 

THE FOUR NEW PLANETS— VESTA, (SERES, PALLA8, 
AND JUNO. 

WiTHiir the present century, four new planets 1 
been discovered, which had escaped the notice of astr 
mers on account of their smallness: their orbiis are be- 
tween those of iHcrrs and Jupiter, 

The nearest of these to the Sun is called V£STA,> 
and it is calculated that her mean distance from him is. 
222,000,000 of niiles. She is very small, but no acca- 
rate admeasurement has yet been made of her diametar. 

Vesta performs her revolution round the iSittft in Hasm 
years and twenty-three days. The lem^th of her day ittd 
night is unknown. 

Vesta was discovered by DH. OLBERS of BrensM, 
March 29, 1807. The next of these planeu is Ceres, 
which is 265,000,000 of miles from the Sun, and per- 
forms her revolution round him in 4 years, 21 days and 
a half. Her diameter has been estimated at 160 miles. 

CERES was discovered Jan. 1, 1801, the first day of 
the present century, by M. PIOZZI of Palermo, in Si- 
cily. This planet was so named in honour of Ceres Fer- 
dinandezj King of Naples. 

PALLAS, discovered by DR. OLBERS, March 28, 
1802, is exceedingly small, being, according to Ih. HtT" 
sehd, not more than thirty miles in diameter, thouah by 
others she is estimated at 110. She is 265,000,000 of 
miles from the Sun, and makes a circuit of her orbit io 
the same time as Ceres does. 

JUNO, discovered September 1, 1804, by M. HAR- 
DING, of Lilaenl^oi, near Bremen, revolves at about 
290,000,000 of miles from tbe Sun, and is 5 years, 182 1-2 
days performing her course. She appears Uke a star 
of the eighth nuignitude, but the measure of her diamc- 
ter has not yet been ascertained. Her orbit lies between 
the orbits of Mors and Ceres. 



TELESCOPIC APPK<iRANCE OF JUPITER. 




From the contemplation of these dkninutim jdaneti 
we turn to the mighty JUPITER, which, firom his im- 
mense bulk, is very probably named after the fabuhtm 
king and fiKher of the gods and mat. 

This immense planet is 89,170 miles in diamoltor, and 
is abont 1400 times larger than the Harth. His mean' 
distance from the Sun is computed at 490,000,000 of 
miles, and he movei in his oH>it at the mtv of about 
25,Q0O miles an liour, or abont one^-fonrth of the v^rtocity 
of Iferetirv* 

But while his motion in his orbit ia tbas cMoparativelf 
slow, his diurnal rotation on his axis Is amasiog,^ being 
no; les» tbaii 2(1000 miles an hovjr. 

14S 
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The time of Jupiter's rerolution in his orbit Is 11 
jeare, 315 days, 14 hours; and on his axis, 9 hours, 56 
minutes : his year is therefore 13 of ours, but his astro- 
nomical day is not half so long as that of the Earth* 

JupiTSR, when viewed through a Hklescope, appears 
to have a luminous atmosphere in which spots and streaks 
are seen, the latter of which are denominated Bdt».-^ 
That these are formed in some fluid substance is evident 
from their frequently varying their number, their form, 
and their direction. Sometimes several belts are seen 
across the body of the planet ; sometimes these coalesce 
into one broad belt ; sometimes the belts are in a diago- 
nal* direction, but this is a rare occurrence. 

If we may hazard a conjecture, it seems probable that 
thk luminous atmosphere is intended by its Great 
Creator to supply the want of light to Jupiter, occa- 
8i«Be<l by his great distance from the Sun; for as the 
Sun appears to Jupiter forty-eight times less than he 
dees to us, his light must be so small in proportion ; and 
if the satellites oC Jupiter reflect only the light they re- 
ceive from the Sun, the assistance they afford must be 
trifling indeed. 

If, on the contrary, we suppose Jupiter, Saturn, and 
UtfWttUj to be thus provided with a supply of light in 
addition to that which they receive from the Sun, the 
spots and belts on their surface will be rationally ac- 
counted for, as well an the brilliancy of their satellites, 
wWeh are at too immense a distance to be completely 
illuminated bv the Snn*8 rays. The openings in the 
atmosphere of Jupiter, by which his opaque body is par- 
tially seen, assume the form of belts, probably in conse- 
quence of the great swiftness of his rotation on his axis. 

The Ibrm oC Jupiter is that of nn oblate spheroid, his 
equatorial diameter exceeding his axis by six thousand 
miles; this, however, is so small in comparison with his 
bulk, as to detract but little from his rotundity. 

Theaxisof /ti}>f/er is nearly perpendicular to the plane 
of his orbit, so that he has no variety of seasons ; this is 
another proof of infinite wisdom in the arrangement of 
the planetary worlds ; for had his axis been much in- 
dinH, vast tracts round the poles would have been de- 
prived of the Sun's influence for six of our years 
together. 

lufHter is attended by four secondary planets or satel- 
lites, which revolve round him h» their primary, and 
with him round the Sun; the ^first of these, which is 
rather more distant from him tbnn the Mo&n from the 
JBar^, performs its revolution in 1 day, 18 hours, 27 1-2 
minutes ; the second about 420«000 miles distant, revolves 
in 3 days, 13 hours, 13 3-4 minutes ; the third about 
676,0(H>miles distant in 7 days, 3 hours, 42 1-2 minutes ; 
and the/Mfl^ about 14200,000 in 10 days, 16 houn, 32 
soinutes. 

Imagination cannot picture to itself a more magnifi- 
cent and sublime object than /tcpi/er, when viewed from 
his satellites* The Earth appears exceedingly large and 
splendid to the inhabitants of the Moon, it being forty- 
nine times the bulk of tliat satellite. But what must 
this be compared with the view o( Jupiter from the near- 
est satellite ; the distance is hut little more than Aat of 
the Moon fifom the Earth ; yet, the bulk of Jupiter is 
68,000 times that of the Moon. 

The satellites of Jupiter are at certain times hidden 
from the view of the Earth in two ways ; either by their 
pwaing through tlie shadow of thebr primary, which con- 
stitutes an eclipse of the satellite, or by passing behind 
bis body, which is denominated anoecu/toltoii. 

By accurate observations made on these Eclipaet and 
oocultatioiMv the distance of Jupiter from the Earth, die 
jKogressive velocity of hglit, and the longitiide of pteces 
HMv be dectenunea. 

The velectty of light mav be discoveied widi tolera- 
ble accuracy, by obserring how nsuch sooner an eclipse i 
of one of his satellites may be seen when JupittriB in his I 
perigee^ or nearest distance from the Earth, than when j 

mgomal, drawn across a 6gttre ftom oiw cotMr to aaotlwr 



he is in his apogee, or greatest distance : as this Is about 
a quarter of an hour, light traverses the diameter of the 
Earth's orbit in that time, and consequently from the 
Sun to the Eaitli in between seven and eight minutes. 

The diflerence of longitude between two places may 
be found by a person at each of the places observing 
the same eclipse of one of Jupiter's satellites; the di^ 
ference of the computed time being turned into degrees 
and minutes, reckoning an hour equal to fifteen degrees, 
will give the diflference of longitude between the two 
places. 

Both the planets and their satellites appear to move 
in a different direction at fli/ferent times ; at one period 
seeming to move from west to east, and at another from 
eoit to uiest ; the former is called their direct, and the 
latter their retrograde motion. 

When a planet is arrived at the caster^ or western ex- 
tremity of its orbit, it seems for a time to be stationary, 
though it is in reality moving with its usual velocity ; 
these appearances are merely the result of the situation 
of the planet's orbit as it respects the Eatth. 

The satellites of Jupiter sometimes transit his disc, 
but are too distant to be observed in that situation, unless 
with a very powerful telescope, especially as their illu- 
minated side is then wholly or partially turned towards 
the Earth. 

Notwithstanding the different periods of their revofo- 
tion, these satellites sometimes rise at the same time, 
and sometimes all are on the meridian together. In 
these positions they must presents very interesting spec- 
tacle. 

The satellites of Jupiter were first discovered by Ga- 
lileo, in 1610, who called them Medieean stars^ in honour 
of the family of Medici, his patrons. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Before leaving the subject of Phrenology, we will in* 
troduce as a matter of curiosity an antique cut repre* 
sen ting the phrenological scheme of the celebrated 
Johannes Scotus Erigena, who flourished in Ireland in 
the ninth century. It will be perceived that his syslem 
was much more simple than that of the modem phreno- 
logists, but that it contains, notwithstanding, the phre- 
nological principle, in that it divides the brain into dif- 
ferent departments* assigning to each a particular facuttj 
of the mind. 




Ckfld. 



No« 1. -Pcnttwa. 9. Senstts Onmmanis. 3. Imagmstiva. 4. An 
inscription which caimot be decipberBd. 5. Cofitativa. ' 6. Ee 
ttnumva. 7. Hemonraiiva. 

We win now proceed Grom the bnin to other paits of 
the human system; in doing wliieh, we will resume our 
extracu from •«Qeodrieh*s Family Encyclopedta.** 
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Tbb THOBJIX or Ckest consists of the upper por- 
!ioa of the trunk of the human body ; it is enclosed by 
the ribs, having the sternum or breast bone in the front, 
and a portion of the bones of the back behind. It is 
separated from the liver, stomach, intestine;?, &.c. by the 
diaphragm^ or midriff. The thorax contains the lungs, 
heart, dec. and numerous blood vessels, nerves, and ab- 
sorbents. It is also separated by a membrane called 
medicuiinumy into a rient and leu portion. 

The RESPIRATION is that action of the lungs and 
diaphragm consisting of the process of inspiration and 
expiration, by which air is received into and expelled 
from the thorax or chest. The quantity of air taken 
into the longs at each natural inspiration, is stipposed to 
be about 15 or 16 cubic inches ; the number of respira- 
tions made in a minute is about 20. 

The WINDPIPE is a cartilaginous and membraneous 
canaU through which the air passes into and from the 
lungs. It is divided by anatomists into three parts,— 
the karynxt the trachea, and the hronchia. 

The lofynx is a hollow cartilaginous organ at the top 
of the trachea. The air which passes through it dur- 
iosthe respiration produces the voice. 

The trachta is that portion of the windpipe which ex- 
tends from the lamyx to the hranehia. 

The hrcnekia is a term £iven to the trachea after it 
has entered the thorax or chest ; here it separates into 
two branches, one of which communicates with the 
right and the other with the left hiog. 

The LUNGS are two viacera situated in the thorax, 
by means of which we breathe. The lung in the right 
cavity of the chest is divided into three, that in the left 
cavity into two lobes. They hang in the chest, attach- 
ed at their superior part by means of the trachea, and 
are separated by a membrane called tntdiagtmum. They 
are funisfaed with innumerable cells, which are formed 
by a continuation of the trachea, the brondiial tubes of 
which communicate with each odier; the whole appears 
not unlike a honey-comb. 

The most important use of the lungs is for the pro- 
cess of respiration, by which the circulation of the 
blood appears to be immediately supported ; and, doubt- 
less, by their alternate inflation and collapsing, they 
contribute with the diaphragm to promote the various 
functions of the abdominal viseera, such as digestion, 
&c. For the change which the blood undergoes in its 
passage through the lungs, see the following articles. 

The HEART is a hollow, strong, muscular viscous, 
having the shape of a cone or pyramid reversed. Its 
size varies in different subjects; it is generally about 
six inches long, and, at the base, about four or dre 
wide. The younger the subject, the larger is the heart 
in proportion to the body. It is often smaller in tall 
and strong men than in others* It is situated on the 
left side of the thorax, and is surrounded by a mem- 
brane called j)ericardium or heart furdt ; it is also im- 
bedded, as it were, in the left long. Its weight, with 
the pericardium, is usually from ton to fifteen ounces. 
It is the* centre of the cireulation of the blood : of 
course, from it all the artmes arise, and in it all the 
netfts ternninate. It is divided internally into a right and 
left ventricle; these are divided by a fleshy eeptwn. 
Each ventricle has two orifices ; one auricular, through 
-which the 'blood enters, the other arterious, through 
which the blood passes out. These four orifices are 
supplied with vahes. There are also two cavities ad- 
hering to the base of the heart called mtricke. The 
heart has, in the living subject, an alternate motion, 
eonsisting of contnction and dilation, called syt tofe and 
di/utoiU^ by means of which the blood is circulated 
throughout the body. The heart* is said to contract 
4000 times in an hour; hence, as each ventricle eon- 
tains one ounce of Mood, there passes throngfa the 
heart evaiy hour 4000 ounces, or dSO povinds of blood. 
The whoile mass of blood is about twenty-eight pounds, 
to that this ^[tmntitj passes through the heart thir- 
tein or ftMnte«o tunM in «ir hosr, or about once in 



evei7 four or 6f^ Qiuutes. In the whale, ten or tweho 
gallons of blood are thrown out of the heart at a stroke, 
with an immense velocity, through a tiibe of a foot dl-^ 
ameter. 

An ARTERY, or a pulsating blood-vessel, is a cylin- 
drical canal conveying the blood immediately from the 
heart to all parts of the body for the purposes of nutri- 
tion, preservation of life, generation of heat, and the 
secretion of different fluids. The motion of (he blood 
in the arteries is called the mdse : it corresponds with 
that of the heart. The pulse may be felt in various 
parts of the body, but the most usual place of feeling 
is at the wrist. From seventy to eighty pulsations in 
a minute are commonly the number which in the adult 
subject is considered, as far as the pulse is concerned, 
to constitute health. In children, however, the pulse 
is much quicker than this ; and in old persons ^low^r. 
Wounds in arteries are always dangerous, and very fre- 
quently mortal ; hence the wisdom evinced in the struc- 
ture of man : all the arteries are deeply imbedded in 
flesh, or other surrounding media, while the veins, a 
wound in which is comparatively unimportant, are plen- 
tifully scattered on the surface of the body. The blood 
in the arteries is of a florid red colour. 

A VEIN is a blood-vessel, which returns the blood 
from the various parts of the body to the heart. The 
veins do not pulsate ; the blood flows through them 
very slowly, and is conveyed to the heart by the con- 
tractility of their coats, the pressure of the blood from 
the arteries, the action of the muscles, and respiration ; 
and it is prevented from going backwards in the veins 
by valves, of which there are a great number. The 
blood in the veins is of a much darker red than that in 
the arteries. 

Before we treat of the blood itself, it may be useful 
to know the component parts of atmospheric mr, so es- 
sential to the life of all warm blooded animals. 
' AIR was for many ages considered as a simple homo- 
geneous fluid ; and it was not till towards the end of the 
last century that it was found to be a compound body. 
Common air is composed chiefly of two gases, of which 
one, oxygen, forms of it 24 parts by weight, and the 
other, nitrogen, forms of it 76 parts ; or about 21 parts 
of the former, and 79 of the latter by bulk. Theso 
proportions are found the same in whatever part of the 
world the experiments are made, or from whatever 
height in the atmosphere the air is obtained. It ought 
however to be mentioned, that besides these ingredients, 
common air contains a very minute portion of earhonie 
acid gas, but that portion is in general so small as not 
indeed to be considered of any moment. Of the two 
portions of atmospheric air, the oxygen only supports 
animal life or combustion. Thus, if an animal bo 
inclosed under a bell glass, containing atmospherical 
air, it will live in it till al) the oxygen is absorbed by its 
breathing, and then it instantly dies; the same takes 
place when a lighted candle is inclosed under similar 
circumstances ; hence the necessity and importance of 
this fluid to animal existence. But although only about 
one fourth of atmospheric air can support life, it yet 
appears that such a mixture is more advantageous for 
animal life than oxygen alone; thus evincing the wis- 
dom of that mixture found every where as atmospheric 
air. In what state of combination the two gases are 
which constitute common air, is not exactly known; 
but we well know that a more intimate union of the 
same materials produces most powerihl agents, namely, 
the ittfrsifS and the nitne acids. 

The BLOOD is a red fluid of a saltish taste, of a 
somewhat urinous smell, and glutinous consistence, 
whieh cireiAates in the heait, arteries, and veins, convey- 
ing nntrition, heat, and excitement to the whole bodyt 
The quantity of blood in the human body is estimated 
to be about terenty-eight pounds in an adult. Of this, 
four parts are contained in the veins, and a fifth in the 
arteries. The blood being returned by the veins, of a 
daih red color, to the heart, is sent mm dnt viMoan 
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Into the lungs, to undergo some material change bv 
^ming in contact with atmospheric air to the air-cells 
of the lungs ; after which, as has been stated, it is re- 
turned to the heart again, of a much more florid color, 
and then impelled into the arteries, to be distributed 
over the body. The heal of the blood is usually about 
98 degrees. 

THOEACJC DUCT, an important vessel, called the 
trunk of the absorbents. It is attached to the bones of 
the backt an*! extends from the lower opening of the 



mirfr(^or diaphragtH (a membrane which separates the 
heart and lungs from the stomach, bowels, and other 
abdominal viscera,) to the angle formed by the union of 
the left subclavian and jugular veins, into whurh it opens 
and evacuates its contents, there to be mixed with the 
blood. Those contents consist chiefly of chyU^ a whi- 
tish or milky fluid, separated from the food by the pro- 
cess of digestion, and taken up by the absorbents thickly 
spread over the intestines, and by them conveyed to the 
thoracic duct. 



EARTHaUAKES. 

[Continued.] 




INTERIOR OF THE OPCRA HOUSE IN LISBON, 
From s print by I^ Bos, published in 1757, alU^ a dnmin^ roatle on the » pot.» 



Now that we are on the ravages of the earthquake at 
Lisbon, we will introduce several .extracts from another 
account of the same event, for the purpose of giving 
eeveral additional cuts^ by way of illustration of ihnt 
tremendous scene. These extracts are from *» Davy's 
Letters on Literaturei*' purported to have been com- 
municated to him by an English merrhanl resident at 
the time in that iU-Gited city. 'J'hcy follow. 

There never was a finer nsornin'g seen than the Ist 
of November; the sun shone out in its full lustre; the 
whple face of the sky was perfectly ferene and clear ; 
and not the least signal or warning of that approaching 
tventy^wluch has made this onco. flourishing, opulent, 
and populous city a scene of the utmost horror and 
desolation, except only such as served to alarm, but 
scarcely left a momeot*s time to fly from the general 
destruction. 

It was OH the morning of this fatal day, between the 
hoiujn of nine and ten^ that I was set down in my apart- 
ment, just flnishing a letter, when the papers and tabk 
I was writing on began to tremble with a gtntle mo- 
liou, which rather surprised me, as I could not perceive 



, a breath of wind stirring. Whilst I was reflecting with 

! myself what this could be oiriug to, but without havine: 

the least apprehension of the real oause, the wholif 

; house began to 8hake from the very foundation ; whicti 

' at first I imputed to the nitlini; irf «5e vend coaches in 

the main street which \isu:dly passed tlwl way at thi- 

time from Jielem to the palace; hut on hearkenins; 

1 more attentively, i was soon uodeeeived, as I found it 

was owing to a stranfito frishtful kiml of noise under 

ground, resembling .the hollow distant rumblings of 

thunder. All this passed in less than a •mmnte. and 1 

must confess I now began to be sdarmed, as it aaturalhr 

occurred to me that rhw noise might possibly be tlr 

forerunner of an earthquake, as one I remembered. 

which had happened about six or seven years ago, in the 

island of Madeira, commenced in the same manner, 

though it did little or no damalge. 

Upon this I threw down my pen, and started upoa 
my feet, remaining a nunnent in suspense, whether 1 
should stay in the apartment or run iato the street, a^ 
tlie danger in both places .«eemed equal ; and still -tet- 
tering myself that this tremor might prodvce no other 
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effects thaD such tDConsidenible one^ as had beea felt at 
Madeira; but in a moment I was roused from my 
dream, being instantly stunned with a most horrid crash, 
as if every edifice in the city had tumbled down at once. 
The house I was in shook with such violence tbat the 
upper stories immediately fell, and thouf^h my apart- 
ment (which was the first floor) did not then share the 
same fate, yet every thing was thrown out of its otace 
in such a manner, that it was with no small difficulty 1 
kept my feet, and expected nothing less than to be soon 
crushed to death, as the walls continued rocking to and 
fro in the frightfullest manner, opening in several places; 
large stones falling down on every side from the cracks, 
and the ends of most of the rafters starting out from 
the roof. To add to this terrifying scene, the sky in a 
moment became so gloomy that I could now distinguish 
no particular object; it was an Egyptian darkness in- 
deed, such as might be felt ; owing, no doubt, to the 
prodigious clouds of dust and lime raised from so violent 
a concussion, and, as some reported, to sulphureous 
exhalations, but this I cannot affirm; however, it is 
certain I found myself almost choked for near ten 
minutes. 

Our author then proceeds to describe his escape from 
his place of residence through a long narrow street, ex- 
posed to the most imminent perils from the falling frag- 
ments of shattered buildings. He continues thus: — 

I proceeded on as fast as I conveniently could, though 
with the utmost cautioa, and having at length got clear 
of this horrid passage, I found myself safe and unhurt 
in the large open space before St. rauPs church, which 
liad been thrown down a few minutes before, and buried 
a great part of the congregation, that was generally 
pretty. numerous, this being reckoned one of the imist 
populous parishes in Lisbon. Here I stood some time 
coBsideriug what I sliould do, and not thinking myself 
safe in this situation, I came to the resolution of climb- 
ing over the ruins of the west end of the church, in 
order to get to the river's side, that I might be removed 
as far as possible from the tottering houses, in case of a 
second shock. 



This with so^me difficulty I accomplished* and here 
I found a prodigious concourse of people of both Mxen^ 
and of all ranks find conditions, among whom I ob- 
served some of the principal canons of the patriarchal 
church in their purple robes and rochets, as these all 
so in the habit of bishops ; several priests who had run 
from the altars in their sacerdotal vestments in the midst 
of their celebrating mass; ladies half dressed, and spme 
without shoes; all these, whom their mutual dangers 
had here assembled as to a place of safety, were on 
their knees at prayers, with the terrors of death in their 
countenances, every one striking his breast and crying 
out incessantly Mistrtcordia meu Dios, 

AAer some further description of this multitude, he 
proceeds thus : — 

As I thought it would be the height of rashness to 
venture back through the same narrow street I had so 
providentially escaped from, I judged it safest to return 
over the ruins of St. Paul's to the river side, as the water 
now seemed little agitated. From hence I proceeded 
with some hazard to the large space before the Irish 
convent of Corpo Santo, which had been thrown down,, 
and buried a great number of people who were hearing 
mass, besides some of the friars ; the rest of the commu- 
nity were standing in the area, looking with dejected 
countenances towards the ruins : from this place I took 
my way to the back street leading to the Palace, having 
the ship yard on one side, but found the further passage, 
opening into the principal street, stopped up by the ruins 
of thd Opera-house, one of the solidest and most mag- 
nificent builciings of the kind in Europe^and just finished 
at a prodigious expense ; a vast heap of stones, each of 
several tons weight, had entirely blocked up the front of 
Mr. Bristow's house, which was opposite to it, and Mr. 
Ward, his partner, told me the next day that he was just 
that instant going out at the door, arid had actually set 
one foot over the threshold, when this west end of the. 
Opera-house fell down, and had he not in a moment 
started hack, he should have been crushed into a thou 
sand pieces. 




ROCK PORT ON THE ILUNOiS RIVER. 



This is an elevated cliff on the led bank of the Illi- 
nois, consisting of parallel layers of white sandstone. 
It is not less than two hundred and fifty feet high, per^ 
I>endicular on three sides, and washed at its base by the 
river. On the fourth side it is connected with the adja- 
cent range of hills by a narrow peninsular ledge, which 



can only be ascended by a precipitous, winding path. 
The summit of this rock is l«vel, and contains aboet 
three-fourths of an acre. It b covered with a soil of 
several feet in depth, bearing a growth of young trees. 
Strong and almost inaccessible by nature, this natunl 
battlement has beensiill further fortified by Uie Indian^ 
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and many yean a^o was tbe scene of a desperate con^ 
flict between the Pottawattomies, and one band of the 
Hfinois Indians. The latter fled to this place for re- 
ftlge from the fury of their enemies. The post could 
not be carried by assault, and tradition says that the be- 
sieged let down vessels attached to ropes of bark, from 
a part of the precipice which overhangs the river, but their 
enemies succeded in cutting off these ropes as often as 
they were let down. The consequence was r surren- 
der, whfch was followed by a total extirpation of the 
band.* 

On gaining the top of this rock, we found, says 
Schoolcraft, a regular entrenchment, corresponding to 
the edge of the precipice, and within this other exca- 
vations, which, from the thick growth of brash and 
trees, could not be satisfactorily examined. The labor 
of many hands was manifest, and a degree of industry 
which the Indians have not usually bestowed upon 
works of defence. We found upon this elevation broken 
muscle shells, fragments of antique pottery, and stones 
^hich had been subject to the action of heat, resem- 
bling certain lavas. 

From this elevated spot an extensive and diversified 
view of prairie scenery is presented, and the objects 
about our encampment appeared reduced to a diminu- 
tive size. 

« How fearful 
And dizzy *tim to cast one*s eye no low ! 
Tbe crows and choujErhs, that wlni^ the midwaj air, 
Show scarce bo gross as beetles.** 

The soil which results from the gradual disintegra- 
tion of this rock, is nearly a pure sand. On descending, 
we found the prickly pear (cactus) covering a consider- 
able portion of this soil, where scarcely any other plant 
is hardy enough to vegetate. 

Of the height of this clifT, the estimate which we 
have given is merely conjectural. The effect upon the 
ot>6erver is striking and imposing. But we are dis{)osed 
to think the effect of loftiness produced by objects of 
this nature is not so much the result of the actual, as of 
the comparative height. We have often felt, as we have 
on the present occasion, an impression of grandeur pro- 
duced by a solitary precipice two or three hundred feet 
high, rising abruptly above a flat alluvial country or 
lake, more striking and imposing than at other times in 
traversing a region more elevated, and where " Alps on 
Alps arise.*' In the latter case, the eye constantly 
measures one elevation by another: in the former we 
have no standard of this kind, and hence undoubtedly 
overrate. Philosophically considered, the height of 
prominent points of a country is estimated above tbe 
level of the nearest sea. But the effect produced on 
the eye or the imagination begins to be felt only from 
that part of a monntain where it flrst makes a striking 
angle with the plain. Tbe annexed view of this modem 
Oxus is taken from a position on the opposite side of 
tbe river, directly in front of the most precipitous face 
of the rock. 

* Cfaariovoix. 



A SCENE OF EXTREME HORROR IN THE PYRAmOS 
OF E(;YPT. 

Some French travellers attempting to explore the vaults 
of the Egyptian Pyramids, and had already traversed 
an extensive labyrinth of chambers and passages ; they 
were on their return, and had arrived at the most diffi- 
cult part of it, — a very long and winding passage, form- 
ing a commnnrcation between two chambers ; its open- 
ing narrow and low. The ruggedness of the floor, sides^ 
and roof, rendered their progress slow and laborious, 
and these difficulties increased rapidly as they advanced. 
Tbe torch with which they had entered became useless, 1 
from the impossibilhy of holding it upright, as the pas- ! 
sage diminished its he^rht. Both its height and width | 
at length, however, became so much contracted, that the i 
ptrty were eompellcd to crawl on their bellies. Their4 



wanderings in these interminable passages (for stich ia 
their fatigue of body and mind they deemed them) 
seemed to be endless. Their alarm was very great, 
and their patience already exhausted, when the bead- 
most of the party cried out, that he could discern the 
light at the exit of the passage, at a considerable dis- 
tance ahead, but that he could advance no farther, and 
that in his eflbrts to press on, in hopes to surmount the 
obstacle without complaining, he had squeezed himself 
so far into the reduced opening, that he had now no 
longer sufficient strength even to recede ! Tbe situa- 
tion of the whole party may be imagined: their terror 
was beyond the power of direction or advice; while the 
wretched leader, whether from terror, or the natural ef- 
fect of his situation, swelled so that, if it was before dif- 
flcull, it was now impossible for him to stir from the 
spot ho thus miserably occupied. One of the party, at 
this dreadful and critical moment, proposed, in the in- 
tense selfishness to which the feeling of vital danger re- 
duces all, as the only means of escape from this horri- 
ble confinement,— thfs living grave, — to cut in pieces 
the wretched being who formed the obstruction, and 
clear it by dragging the dismembered carcass piecemeal 
past them! He heard this dreadful proposal, and con- 
tracting himself in agony at the idea of this death, was 
reduced by a strong muscular spasm to his usual dimen- 
sions, and was dragged out, affording room for the party 
to squeeze themselves by over his prostrate body. This 
unhappy creature was suffocated in the effort, and was 
left behind a corpse — Cabinet of CvrioMes, 



A SENSIBLE HORSE. 



We do not think tbe records of Instinct ever con- 
tained a more extraordinary instance than we are now 
about to relate, and for the truth whereof we pledge our- 
selves. A few days since, Mr. J. Lane of Fascomhe, in 
the parish of Ashehvorth. in Gloucestershire, on his re- 
turn home, turned his horse into a field in which it had 
been accustomed to graze. A few days before this, the 
horse had been shod, all-fours, but unluckily had been 
pinched in the shoeing of one foot. In the morning 
Mr. Lane missed the horse, and caused an active search 
to be made in the vicinity, when the following sini^ular 
circumstances transpired :— The animal, as it may l>e 
supposed, feeling lame, made his way out of the field by 
unhanging the gate with his mouth, and went straight to 
the same farrieWs shop, a distance of a mile and a half; 
the farrier had no sooneropened his shed, than the horae, 
which had evidently been standing there some time, ad- 
vanced to, the forge and held up the ailing foot. Ths 
farrier instantly began to examine the hoof, discovered 
the injury, took off the shoe, and replaced it more care- 
fully—on which the horse Immediately turned about, and 
set off at a merry pace for his well-known pasture.— 
Whilst Mr. Lane's servants were on the search, they 
chanced to pass by the forge, and on mentioning their 
supposed loss, the far«ier replied. "Oh, he has been 
here, and shod, and gone home again ! .'♦» which on their 
returning they found to be actually the case. 75. 

THE POISONED VALLEY OF JAVA. 

It is known by the name of Guevo Upas, or poisoned 
Valley; and following a path which had been made for 
the purpose, the party shortly reached it with a couple 
of dogs and some fowls, for the pur7>ose of making some 
experiments. On arriving at the mountain, the party 
dismounted, and scrambled up the side of the hill, a 
distance of a quarter of a mile, with the assistance af the 
branches of trees and projecting roots. 

When a few yards from the valley, a strong, nauseous, 
and suffocating smell was experienced ; but on approach- 
ing the margin, this inconvenience was no longer Ibund. 
The valley is about half a mile in circumference, of an 
oval shape, and about thirty feet in length. The bottom 
-^f it ai)peared to be flat, without any vegetation, and a 
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few large stones seatteyed here wai ik^n. Skeletons of 
human beings, tigers, bears, deer, and all sorts of birds 
and wild aoiinals, lay abant in profusion. The grouvd 
oar which they lay at tho bottom of the valley appeared 
to be a hard, sandy substance, and no vapour was per- 
ceived. The sides were covered with vegetatioi). It 
wae^ now proposed to enter it ; and each of the party, 
having lit a cigar, managed to get within twenty feet of 
the bottom, where a sickening, nauseous smell was ex- 
perienced, without any difficulty of breathing. A dog 
wae now fastened at the end of a bamboo, and thrust U) 
the bottom of the valley, while some of the party, with 
their watches in their hands, observed the effects. At 
the expiration of fourteen seconds the dog fell off his 
legs, without moving or looking round, and continued 
alive only eighteen minutes. The other dog now leA 



the party, and went to Ifhcpnf^ptDn ; on reaching hiin 
he was observed to stand quite motionless, and at Um 
end often seconds fell down; he never moved hi»Iimbe 
after, and lived only seven minutes. A fowl was now 
thrown in, which died in a minute and a half, and ano- 
ther which was thrown in after, died in the space of a 
minute and a hM A heavy shower fell durine the time 
that these experiments were going forward, which, from 
the interesting nature of the experiments, was quite dis- 
regarded. On the opposite side of the valley to that 
which was visited, lay a human skeleton, the head rest- 
ing on the right arm. The effect of the weather had 
bleached the bones as white as ivory. Thb was proba- 
bly the remains of some wretched rebel, hunted tbvrards 
the valley, and taking sheher there nnconflctous of its 
character.— Jamaica JFatekman. 




HOWARD'S MONUMENT. 



In HenderBoo*t Biblical Researches in Russia, we 
find the following deseription of the monument, erected 
over the remains of Howard, the Philanthropist. 

At the distance of five versts* to the North of Kher- 
son, stands the original monument of the prince of 
Christian philanthropists, the illustrious Howard, who, 
after tmveJKng fifty thousand British miles, to investi- 
gate and relieve the su^erings of humanity, fell a vic- 
tim, near this place, to bis unremitting exertions in this 
benevolent cause. It is situate a little east of the pub- 
lic road leading from Nikslaief to Kherson, near the 
southern bank of a small stream, which here diffuses a 
partial verdure across the steppe.f On the opposite 
bunk are a few straggling and ruinous huts, and close 
by is a large garden, sheltered by fine lofty trees which 
have been planted to beautify the villa once connected 
with it, but now no more. The spot itself is sandy, 
with a scanty sprinkling of vegetation, and is only dis- 
tinguishable from the rest of the steppe by two brick 
pyramids, and a few graves in which the neighboring 
peasantry have interred their dead— ^attracted, no doubt* 
by the report of the singular worth of the foreign friend 
whose ashes are here deposited. One of the pyramids 



* A verst is about one mile and a half English^ 
t A ntepne is a high, OBCvltivatod plain, and for lbs most part, 
desdtate oS inbabiumts. 



is erected over the dnst of the Philanthropist, and the 
other over the grave of a French gentleman who re- 
vered his memory, and wished to be buried by his side. 

The genuine humility of Howard ptompied him to 
choose this sequestered spot, and it was bis anxious de- 
sire that neither monument nor inscription, but simply 
a sun dial, should be placed over his grave. This ceno- 
taph is erected at a short distance from the Russian 
cemetery, and close to the public road. It is built of a 
compact white freestone, found at some distance, and 
is about thirty feet in height, surrounded by a wall of 
the same stone, seven feet high, by two hundred in cir- 
cumference. Within this wall, in which is a beautiful 
cast iron gate, a fine row of Lombardy poplars has been 
planted, which, when fully grown, will greatly adoni the 
monument. On the pedestal is a Russian inscription 
of the foUowing purport : 

Died, Jan. 28, 1790, aged 65, Howard. 

The sun dial is represented near the summit of the 
pillar, but with this remarkable circumstance— that the 
only divisions of time it exhibits are the hours from X 
to II, as if to intimate that a eonsiderable portion of the 
inoming of life is past ere we enter on the diseharge of 
its active duties, and that, with many, the performance 
of them is closed, even at an early hour after the meri 
dian of thiav dignb 
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POETRY. 

TO THE EAOLE^-fSMiTAt. i 

[FVom the Atlantic SooTenir for 1827.] ' 

BiWD of the faffoad and awsepiag wiof , 

Thj boon w high in heaven. 
Where wide the stormfi their banners llinf > 

And the tempcat clouds are driven. 
Thy throne is on the moantain top ; 

Thy fielda, the boundleas air; 
And hoarv peaks that proudly prop 

The skleB, thy dwellmga are, 

Hwu aittest like athior of light 

Amid the noontide biaee : 
The midway sun is clear and bright; 

It cannot dim thy gaze. 
Thy pinions, to the rushing blast, 

0*er the bursting billow spread, 
Where the vessel plunges, hurry pasti 

Like an angel or the dead. 

Thou art perched aloft on the beetling cngi 

And the waves are white below. 
And on, with a baste that cannot lag, 

They rush in an endless flow. 
Again 'thou hast plumed thy wing for flight 

To lands beyond the sea. 
And away, like a s})irit wreathed in light, 

Thou hurriest, wild and free. 

Thou hurriest over the myriad waves, 

And thou leavest them all behind ; 
Thou sweepest that place of unknown graves, 

Fleet as the tempest wind. 
When the ni^ht storm (Withers dim and dark. 

With a shrill end bodin^r scream. 
Thou rushest by the foundering iMurk 

Quick as a passing dream. 

Lord of the boundless realm of air, 

In thy imperial name 
The hearts of the bold and ardent dara 

The dangerous path of fame. 
Beneath tlM shade of thy golden wings. 

The Roman legions bore. 
From the river of Egypt's cloudy springs, 

Their pride to the polar shore. 

For thee they fought, for thee thev fell, 

And their oath was on thee laid ; 
To thee the clarions raised their swell. 

And the dying warrior prayed. 
Thou wcrt, through an age oY death and fears, 

The image of pride and power, 
Till the gathered rage of a thousand years 

Burst forth in one awful hour. 

And then a deluge of wrath it came. 

And the nations shook with dreAd ; 
And it swept the earth till iu fields were flame, 

And piled with tlie mingled dead. 
Kinffs were rolled in the wasteful flood. 

With the low and crouching slave; 
And together lay, in a sbroua of blood. 

The coward and the brave. 

And where was then tt\y fearless flight T 

" OVr the dark, mysterious sea, 
To the lands that caught the setting light, 

Tiie cradle of Liberty. 
Tliere, on the silent and lonely shore. 

For ages, I watched alone, 
And the world in iu darkness asked no man 

Where the glorious biiod had flown. 

But then come a bold and hardy few. 

And they breasted the unknown wave; 
I caught afar the wandering crew. 

And I knew they were high and bmve. 
I wheeled around the welcome bark. 

As It sought the desolate shore. 
And up to heaven, like a joyoua lark« 

Ky quivering pinions bore. 

And now that bold and hardy lew 

Are a natktn wide and Strang ; 
And danger and doubt I have led them thfongh. 

And they worship me in song^ 
And over their bright and glancmg arms. 

On field, and lake, and sea, 
With an eye that fires, and a spell thst c 

I gttkU tbsm to victory.** 



ITEMS OF NEWS. 

The fleet of Don Miguel has been eaptnred by that of I>oo 
Pedro^ and consequently we may now aoon expect somethii^ do 
cisiva on land. 

A law of Virginia allows the ratailnig of spiritnons liqaorn at 
proper pUteeM ra the diflerent oountiea. The magistratee of one 
of the counties have decided that there are no sucn phures witliia 
their jurisdiction. 

Col. R. M. Johnson has been re-elected to Congress from Ken 
tncky. He has lately lost ten of his family by the cholern. 

The amount of coal delivered from the Schuylkill Company 
during the week ending the 17th inst. was 152,903 tons. 

The amount of tlie canal tolls accruing from the various canals 
in this State during the last month was $147,899 33, exceeding ny 
$42,282 02 the rsceipu in the same month last year. 

In Alabama, Gov. Gayle has been re-elected, and John Mur- 
phy choaen to Congress. 

Joseph L. Frolhingham, a student of the Oneida Institute, who 
was supposed to have been robbed and murdered last April in or 
near Utica, has been heard from. Severe study had impaired bis 
reason ; he supposed that he was flying from a volcanic mountain 
that had suddenly erupted at his side. He passed through Af on- 
treal, and shipped at Quebec for Liverpool. He recovered Mi 
reason at sea, and has advised b*s friends of his Mfety in a letter 
from Liverpool. 

The ^reat law case between the Orthodox and the Hicksite 
Friends m New Jersey, has terminated in favor of the former. 

Lieut T. R. Gedney, of the Uflitcd States Navjr, has invented 
an improved method of raising vessels upon an inclined single 
rail-way, for the purpose of cleansing their bottoms, rcpairini:. 
d&c. 



GRAMMAR. 

The art of speakins and writing truly, according to 
the rules established by custom and the authority of 
good writers. Universal Grammar is that which treats 
of the first principles or elements of language, which 
are founded on logic ; Particulcur Grammar is the gram- 
mar of each language, containing not oniy^ the general 
principles of grammar, but also the peculiarities in the 
structure of each language. 

Grammar is divided into four parts, namely, 1. Or- 
tho^raphy, or the right mode of writing and spelling, 
which treats of letters, their powers, diflferent offices, 
and divisions into vowels, consonants, diphthongs, 
mutes, liquids, syllables, words, d^c. together with 
punctuation, or the right mode of distinguishing words, 
dbc. by points or accents, dbc. 2. Etymology, which 
treats of the formation or derivation of words from one 
another, and their distribution into the several parts of 
speech, according to their several offices, into nouns, 
adjectives, pronouns, verbs, adverbs, prepoaitions, con- 
junctions, and interjections. Etymology also treats of 
the several inflections to express number, gender, case, 
mood, tense, person, dbc. Sometimes etymology treats 
of the derivation of words of one language from those 
of another, which is called remote etymology. 3. Syn* 
tax treats of words as they are connected with or de- 
pendant on each other, giving rules for the right con- 
struction and disposition of words in a sentence. 4. 
Prosody treats of the quantities and accents of sylla- 
bles as parts of a verse, and the right roles of versifi- 
cation. 



HAIR. 

Small filaments issuing from the skins of animals, 
depending on the skin and not on the nutriment for sup- 
port The microscope shows them to be triangular 
and square, depending on the form of the pores whence 
they issue ; and the ends, when long, split into two er 
three branches. A mass of hair analyzed was found 
to contain a thirteenth of eaiiionate of ammonia, a sev^ 
enth of water, a fourth of oil, a fourth cf gases, and 
one third of coaly matter. Red hair differs from black, 
in containing rea oil, instead of blackish green oil ; and 
isk white hair the oil is colotirless, and it also contains 
some phosphate of magnesia. 
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HISTORY. 

[From the Tourkt.] 
The Book of Jashea: with Testimonies and Notes, 
Critical and Historical, Explanatory of the Text.^ 
Translated into English from the Hebrew by Flaccus 
Albinus, of Britain, Abbot of Canterbury. 4to. 

[Concluded.] 

I made htm a present of a wcdj^e of gold, in value 
fifty pounds, and begged him to allow me to see the 
volume. He conducted roe to a room where was the 
chest in which it was contained, but informed me that 
the key was in the hands of the city treasurer. To the 
latter, however, he introduced me, and told him the 
substance of my request. The treasurer smiled, and 
said he was not then at leisure, but would consider of 
it. The next morning I sent John of Huntingdon to 
him with a wedge of gold, of the value of one hundred 
pounds, by way of a present ; and he sent word back 
that he would meet me in the library at the ninth hour. 
The time being come, the treasurer, the custos, and I, 
met at the library, where the treasurer having unlocked 
the chest, gave roe the book, then locked the chest and 
gave the key to the custos, saying that I was ar liberty 
to read the volume as often as I would, in the presence 
of the euBtos and mi the library. A()er this, 1 had free 
access to the Book of Jcuher, It is a large scroll, in 
width two feet three inches, and in length nine feet. It 
is written in large characters, and exceeding beautiful. 
The paper on which it is written is, for thickness, the 
eighth of an inch. To the touch it seemed as sof^ as 
velvet, and to the eye as white as snow. 

The iirst thing that commanded my attention was a 
little scroll, entitled the Story of the Volttme of Jasher, 
This informed me that Jasher was bom in Goshen, in 
the land of Bgypt ; that he was the son of the mighty 
Caleb, who was general to the Hebrews while Moses 
was with Jethix), in Midian; that on the embassy to 
Pharaoh, Jasher was appointed verger to Moses and 
Aaron, to bear the rod before them : that, as he always 
accompanied Moses, Jasher must have had the greatest 
opportunities of knowing the facts he hath recorded ; 
that, from his great attachment to truth and upright- 
ness, he early received his name ; that Jaslier wrote the 
volume which bears his name ; that the ark in which it 
was contained w<is made in his lifetime ; that he put the 
volume therein with his own hands ; that Jnzer, the el- 
dest son of Jaslier, kept it dnring his life ; that the 
princes of Judah were successively the keepers of it; 
that the ark and book, in the last Babylonish giptivity, 
was taken from the Jews, and so fell info the hands of 
the Petsian monarchs ; and that the city of Gazna had 
^en the place of its residence for some hundreds of 
years. 

After reading the volume through, I conceived a great 
desire of returning to England with a transcript of it 
and the notes. In this wish we met with the strong 
opposition of the Treasurer ; with whom, and with the 
Recorder of the city, we eventually succeeded by pre- 
sents of gold, and so obtained permission to make a 
translation in the library and in the presence of the 
custos. This was conducted in the following manner : — 
The manuscript was laid on the table, round which the 
custos and we sat. The custos opened the volume, and 
Vou 1.— 20 



we read the fitvt chapter, which we were permitted to 
set down in the original, from whence we made -each a 
translation, and then the custos burnt the part we had 
transcribed. In this way we proceeded to the end of 
the volume, and alYer much difficulty obtained leave ta 
depart with it to England, after a solemn promise not to 
let any person take a copy of it in any place we passed 
through on our retnni. 

Snch is Alcuin^s account of the volume before us, 
and it embodies all the external evidence respecting it 
which we are able to furnish. Its subsequent history is 
more obscurely stated by the Editor. ** The following 
translation," he says in his advertisement, *»was dis- 
covered by a gentleman in a journey through the North 
of England, in 1721. It lay by him several years, until, 
in 17.50, there was a rnmour of a new translation of the 
Bible, when he laid it before a noble earl. Since 1751 ^ 
the manuscript has been preserved with great care hy 
a gentleman who lived to a very advanced age, and died 
some time since. On the event of his death, a friend, 
to whom he bad presented it, gave it to the present Ed- 
itor,*' &c. 

Now, wha^ can be the Editor's motive for withholding 
the names of the parties alluded to above, and so break- 
ing the continuity of a simple and satisfactory accoun% 
we cannot divine. Whatever it be, we esteem the omis- 
sion as more strongly hivalidating the authenticity of 
the document than any other fact it presents. But it \% 
time to bring our readers acquainted with the subject^ 
matter of this volume, and the evidences as to its genu 
ineness suggested by its contents* And the first dreura- 
stance to be noticed is, that it makes no pretensions to 
inspiration, but most modestly purports to be a mere 
chronicle of traditions. In the last verse of his fourth 
chapter, Jasher informs us that he received all the in- 
Ibrmatton he communicates from his grandfather Hez- 
ron, his father Caleb, and his mother Aznba. In the 
almost total absence, however, of other books, it appeara 
to have been well known ai>d credited among the Jews, 
from the kind of reference made to it in the sacred wri- 
tings: ^^ Behold, it is written in the Book of Jasher,*' 
2 Sam. i. 18 ; and more especially in Joshua x. 13, **Is 
not this written in the Book of Jasher!*' Here the 
sentence being framed with an appeal, clearly indicates 
the notoriety and credence generally attaching to the 
volume. The greater part of it is a history of the 
events recorded in the Pentateuch, with some inaccura- 
cies, and some remarkable omissions. Among the first 
may be mentioned th6 account of the birth and preser- 
vation of Moses. On this point Jasher appears to have 
been mbinformed, as he says nothing of his conceal 
ment by his parents, but simply states that, on the is 
suing of Pharaoh*s barbarous edict, he was taken by 
his mother to the princess, who compassionated and 
adopted him. '*And Pharaoh's daughter said. Give 
unto me the child. And they did so. And she said. 
This shall be my son. And it came to pass that the 
wrath of Pharaoh was turned away from staying the 
males of the Hebrews. And the child Moses grew and 
increased in stature, and was learned in all the magic 
of the Egyptians.**— (Chap. v. ver. 12—14.) 

Of the omissions of Jasher, the most singular are the 

murder of Abel, and the Delnge. It seems impossible 

I to suppose that these events should not hav6 been knows 

I to him, especially as the atory of them may be rooog* 

l03 
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oized (more or less fantastically clothed) in some of 
those systems of pagan mythology which were con- 
structed in a darkness that scarcely received a single 
ray from the distant light of revelation. It is also highly 
improbable that these omissions should hnve bepn acci- 
dental ; though, from what motives in the mind of the 
writer they arose, it is dlflfjcull perhnps to coujecture. 

Wiih respect to the internal evidences of the antiquity 
and genuineness of this book, we think that nothing can 
be inferred from the similarity of its style to that of 
Moses. Men arc such imitative animals, and have prac- 
tised such successful frauds by means of this faculty, 
that we confess we assign no limits to the exercise of 
it« and consequently have but little faith in the species 
of evidence alluded to. We believe that the author of 
the "Rejected Addresses'' could have produced an im- 
itation of the style of the Pentateuch as close as any iu 
the Book of Jasher. 

The most satisfactory evidence of an internal kind 
which has been suggested to our mind by the perusal 
of this work, arises out of the many inaccuracies and 
omissions — some of which we have been specifying— in 
connexion with the general congruity of the narrative 
with the inspired books. For, if this document be not 
what it purports to be, the only admissible alternative 
ifl, that it was written at a subsequent period, probably 
long after the date it professes to bear. Upon this sup- 
position, the chief aim of the writer would obviously 
have been to adhere as closely as possible to the Mosaic 
record, in order to secure any degree of attention from 
the only class of persons who would be at all interested 
in his statement ; namely, those who receive the Holy 
Scriptures as the Word of God ; for the idea that the 
Book of Jusher was designed by its nuthor to supersede 
or invalidate the testimony of the Bible is contradicted 
alike by the modesty of its pretensions (another evidence 
in lavour of its authenticity) and by the uniform tenor 
of its contents. 

Such are the principal arguments that occur to us for 
the genuineness of this interesting volume, and we leave 
the question of their sufficiency to the decision of our 
readers. Although this article has already extended to 
a much greater length than we had anticipated, yet we 
cannot persuade ourselves to close it without quoting 
from it the singular description of the Creation with 
which it commences, and which cannot fail to be read 
with much interest. 

** Whilst it was the beginning, darkness overspread 
the face of nature ; and the ether moved upon the sur- 
face of the chaos. And it came to pass that a great 
light shone forth from the firmament, and enlightened 
the abyss. And the abyss fled before the face of the 
light, and divided between the light and the darkness; 
so that the face of nature was formed a second time. 
And, behold, there appeared in the firmament two great 
lights: the one to rule the light, and the other to rule 
the darkness. And the ground brought forth grass ; 
the herb yielding seed, and the fruit-tree after its kind. 
And every beast after its kind, and every thing that 
creepebh after their kind. And the water brought forth 
the moving creatures after their kind. And the ether 
brought forth every winged fowl after its kind. And 
when ail these things were finished, behold, Jehovah ap- 
peared in Eden, and created man, and made him to be 
ao image of his own eternity. And to him was given 
power and lordship over > all living creatures, an .1 over 
every herb, and over every tree of the field." 

We riiafl linger yet longer around the cradle of the 
world's infancy. We have sundry rare additional frag- 
ments of yore with which to enliven and illume this far 
distant period of her story. We design before leaving 
it. to make it more full and satisfactory than any Ante- 
oiluviaa work extant. ** Shadows, clouds« and dark- 
ness" overhang the days before the flood; which we 
s^ttll endeavour, as fiuf as possible, to disperse. 
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TELESCOPIC APPEARANCE OF SATURN. 

Next to Jupiter, Saturn is the most stupendous 
planet of our Ststkm, and, with the exception of Ura 
nu8. the most remote. In consequence of his great dis- 
tance, he shines with a pale, feeble light, yet not one of 
the heavenly bodies presents more interesting phenom- 
ena when viewed through a good telescope. 

Saturn moves in an orbit the mean semi-diameter of 
which is 900,000,000 of miles, which is consequently 
his distance from the Sun. And as his motion in his 
orbit is only 22,100 miles an hour, he is 29 years, 174 
days, 2 hours, in completing his annual revohitioo, eo 
that his year is nearly thirty of ours. 

The diameter of Saturn is 79,600 miles, so that he is 
about one thousand times as large as the Earth ; for 
globular bodies are to each other as the cubes of their 
diameters.* The inclination of his axis to the plane of 
his orbit is very small, no doubt for the same wise rea- 
son which occasioned Jupiter's to be so, because, were 
it othenvise. each of Saturn's poles wonid be immersed 
alternately in fifteen years partial darkness ; at least it 
would be that period without the intiuence and even the 
sight of the Sun. 

As Satuun is more than twice the distance of Jupi- 
ter from the Sun, the light he receives from him must 
be proportionably small ; but this deficiency is amply 
made up by the goodness of the Creator, who had 
furnished this mighty globe not only with an atmos- 
phere resembling that of Jupiter, and with seven atten- 
dant satellites, but with two luminous rings, which en- 
compass his body, at a considerable distance from it, 
and shine with a reflected light. 

These rings present a diflerent appearance at diflferenl 
times to the inhabitants of the earth, according to the 
relative position of the two planets. Sometimes Saturn 
is so situated as respects the Earth, that the two con- 
centric rings can be distinctly seen, together with a void 
space between them, and that between the inner ring 
and the body of the planet. At other times the rin^ 
appear merely as a dark line across the planet's disc, ex- 
tending beyond it at both ends, so as to resemble han- 
dles; in this position they are called Ansa, 

Many conjectures hnve been formed respecting the 
nature and uses of these rings; but from their immense 
magnitude, and their appearing to be opaque, shining 
only with reflected light, they are probably solid, in- 
habitable bodies; their dimensions have been calculated 
as follows : 

Milws. 
Inner diameter of the smaller ring - • 146,,'M;'i 
Outside diameter of ditto - - - - . 184,393 
Inner diameter of larger ring - - - - 190,248 
Outside diameter of ditto - - - ^- . 204,88.'? 

Breadth of the inner ring 20,000 

Breadth ol' the outer ring ..... 7,520U 
Space between the rings - ... - 2,839 

Besides this ring, Saturn has seven satellites rerolvinir 
round him at diflerent distances ; the six^ and sevtnUi 



* The Cube of the Earth's diameter is 500,944,540,888, and dial 
of Saturn's 504,358,336,000,000, or raUier more than one thoussod 
times as grnit. 
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are nearer to their primanr than the oihtr fioe^ but were 
discovered much later, which accounts for the manner 
in which thej are numbered. 

The Jirgt satfelirte ts 170,000 miles distant from its 
primary* and revohres around him in 1 day, 21 hours, 
ami 19 minutes; the second, 217,000 miles distant, in 
2 days, 17 hours, 411-2 minutes; the Mtr</, 303,000 
miles, in 4 days, 12 hours, 25 minutes ; the fourtk, 
704,000 miles, in 15 days, 22 hours, 41 minutes ; the 
f/th^ 2,050,000 miles, in 79 days, 7 hours, 47 minutes; 
the sixth, being only 135,000 miles distant from the 
planer, and the seventh only 107,000, the time of their 
revolution in their orbit is exceedingly short. 

In consequence of the orbits of these satellites 
making a considerable angle with the orbit of their pri- 
mary, tliey are very seldom eclipsed or occulted ; and 
their smallness and vast distance rendering them invisi* 
ble when the air is not clear, they are not so convenient 
for makino^ observations on ns those of Jupiter, 

That the rings of Saturn are opaque substances is 
proved, not by their appearing in certain positions as a 
dark streak across the body of the planet, but from their 
casting a shadow on him ; yet these rings sometimes shine 
with greater splendour even than the planet himself. 

Saturn turns on his axis in 10 hours, 16 minutes, at 
the rate of 22,400 miles per hour at his equator ; belts 
similar to those of Jupiter are frequently seen on his 
surface, which probably proceed from the same causes. 
— Guide to Knowledge, 



NATURAL HISTORY. 

[Continued,] 

Such are the offices of respiration and the blood. 
We shall now proceed to consider some of the most im- 
portant of the abdominal viscera. 

The ABDOMEN consists of all that portion of the 
trunk of the bnman body, situated below the thorax. 
It contains the liver^ its gall-bladder, the stomnch, the 
I4>leen, the pancreas, the intestines, the mesentery, the 
kidneys, the urinary bladder, the omentum, &c. It 
has Tkiao mtmerout* blood vessels, nerves, and absorbents. 
The LIVER, which is the largest and most ponder- 
ous viscous in the abdomen, weighing in adults about 
three pounds, is of a deep red colour. It consists of a 
glandnlous mass, interspersed with numerous blood ves- 
sels. It is situated under the diaphragm, inclining to 
the right side of the body, having the stomach beneath 
it; between which and the liver itself lies the gaU*blad^ 
ifor, with which of course it is intimately connected. It 
is divided into two principal lobes, the right of which is 
by far the largest. Its shape approaches that of a cir- 
cle; it is aitached to the diaphragm by the suspensary 
and other ligaments. It is larger in young animals than 
in old ones. 

The BILE is of a yellow green colour, about the 
consistence of oil ; when much agitated, it froths like 
soap and wsiter. Its smell is somewbnt like musk ; its 
taste is bitter. It is in fact a species of soap; and like 
other soap, it is successfully emploved to remove grease 
irom clothes, &r. The f^UMadder in the human bo- 
dy is shaped like a pear, and is generally capable of con- 
taining about an ounce. It is firmly connected to the 
liver. In the elephant, sta^r. all insects and worms, this 
reservoir is wanting, the bile which they secrete pass- 
ing at once into the intestinal canal. The real use of 
the bde does not even now seem to be accurately ascer- 
tained. It apiiears, however, to assist in separating the 
thyle from the chyme, to excite the intestines to action, 
and to produce the healthy appearance of intestine 
evacuations. 

Tbe SP LEEN or Milt is a spongy viscons of a livid j 
colour, in form somewhat resembling a tongue, but its 
shape, situation, and size vary very much. It is, in a 
healthy subject, always on the left side, between the 
hkm 1^ tod the stomach. Itt gpoeral length ia m I 



inches, breadth three, and one thick. It is connected 
by the blood vessels to the stomach and leA kidney. It 
is larger when the stomach is empty, and smaller when 
compressed or evacuated by a full stomach. Tbe ii$es 
of the spleen have, till lately, been considered as un- 
known; but by a paper of Sir E. Home, in the Philo- 
sophical Tninsdctions, it appears probable that this vis- 
cous is a reservoir for tbe superabundant serum, lymph, 
globules, soluble mucous, and colored matter taken iqto 
the circulation immediately after digestion is completed. 

Tbe STOMACH is a large receptacle, varying in its 
capacity from about five to ten pints. It is situated un- 
der the le(\ side of the diaphragm, its left side touching 
the spleen, and its right covered by the thin ed(;e of the 
liver; its figure nearly resembling the pouch of a bag- 
pipe, its left edge being most capacious. The npper 
side is concave, the lower is convex. It has two orifices, 
both on its upper part ; the left, through which the ali- 
ment passes from the mouth through the gulkt or mo- 
phagus to the stomach, is named cardia; the right, 
through which it is conveyed out of the stomach into 
the duodenum, is named pylorus, where there is a circu- 
lar valve which hinders the return of the aliment from 
the gut, but does not at all times hinder the bile from 
flowing into the stomach. The stomach, like the intes- 
tinal canal, is composed of three coats or membranes. 

The uses of the stomach are, to excite hunger and 
partly thirst ; to receive the food from the oesophagus, 
and to retain it till, by the motion of the stomach and 
the admixture of various fluids, and by many other 
changes not exactly understood, it is rendered fit to 
pass the right orifice of the stomach, and afford chyle 
to the intestines for the nutrition of the body ; or, in 
other words, till the important process 

Of DIGESTION is completed. The chief agent 
in this process is, beyond question, the gastric juice, a 
fluid that is secreted from certain glands in the stomach, 
and which possess great solvent powers in regard to nu- 
merous anitniil and vegetable substances. The food 
being duly masticated, and blended with a considerable 
proportion of salivia, is propelled into the stomach, 
where it soon undergoes a remarkable change, being 
converted into a pulpy mass termed chyme ; the chyme 
afterwards passes from the stomach into the small intes- 
tines; here, it is mixed with bile, and separated into 
two portions, one of which is as white as mflk, and 
called chyle ; the other passes on to the larger Intestines, 
and is voiHcd as excrementitious matter. The chyle is 
absorbed by the »acteals, which terminate in the trunk 
or tube called thoracic duet: it is there mixed with va- 
riable proportiins of lymph, and lastly with the blood, 
as stated under that article. 

The GASTRIC JUICE is said to be of so powerful 
a nature, that after death the stomach is occasionallj 
eaten into ho!es by its action. And it is also said, that 
if exposed to a proper temperature, it will digest food 
in metal inbos. 

The PANCREAS, or Sweet-bk«ad, is a hrge 
giann of the salivary kind, of a long figure, compared 
to a dog^s tongue. It lies across the upper and back 
part of the abdomen, under the stomach. Its use is to 
secrete a juice called the pancreatic juice, which ap- 
pears to be similar in its properties to saliva, and, togeth- 
er with the bile, helps to complete the digestion of the 
aliment. It commnnicates with the duodenum. 

The INTESTINES consist of that convoluted tube 
beginning at the right orifice of the stomach called py^ 
lorus, Lud ending with the sphincter recti. The length 
of this canal is generally six times the length of the 
whole human subject. It is divided by nature into two 
parts. The small intestines begin from the stomach, 
and fill the middle or fore part of the abdomen ; the 
large intestines occupy the sides, and both tbe upper 
and lower parts of the same cavity. 

The KIDNEYS are shaped like a fcidney-hean. Thev 
are situated on the lower part of the back, one on each 
side, lliej ore ranminded with mors or less fttt. 
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THE RUINS OF ST. PAl'I/S : 
From a print by Lo Bae, ptibliehcd in 1707, aAor a drawiug imule i>n tho spot. 



cut before us \h a representation of the rains of 
Ts church, as mentioned in our last, hut enough 
;e niins. We will now proceed to notice the 
of thus great earthquake in other quarters, 
'porto, near the mouth of the river Duero, the 
lake was felt at the same time as at Lisbon. The 
i very serene, when a dreadful hollow noise re- 
ig thunder, or the rattling of coaches at a dis- 
van Iieard, and almost at the same instant the 
egan to quake. In the space of two minutes, 
!r rose and fell five or six feet, and continued to 
or four hours. At the commencement, it ran 
much violence as to break a shiji's hawser. In 
arts the river opened, and seemed to discharge 
antities of air. The agitation of the sea was so 
bout a league beyoud the bar. that air was sup* 
li have been ilischarged there also. 
ig the first shock which was vej-y terrible, the 
in the ciiy were rocked, as if in a convulsion, 
ry thing within shook and rattled to such a de- 
al the aifrighted inltobitants ran into the streets, 
he earth was evidently seen to heave up. At six 
in the evening, another violent shock was felt. — 
ly damage done was the overturning of a few pe- 
from the tops of the churches, and the splitting 
'alls of the decayed houses. 
T Ubks, a sea- port town about twenty miles south 
tn, was entirely swallowed up bv the repeated 
and the vast surf of the sea. Ituge pieces of 
re dntached at the same time from the promon- 
he west eni of the town, which consists of a 
f mountaitLi containing fine jasper of different 

\Diz, a sea-port of Spain, according lo the report 
/Vntonia d^Ulloa, the earthquake commenced at 
inutcR after nine in the morning of the first of 
er,ao<] continued five minutes, the weather being 
me remarkably fine. It was, he observes, not 
in violtaee to tlut which •wallowed up Lima 



and Callao. in Peru, towards the end of Oclohcr, 174li, 
and was nearly of twice the duration, the latter having 
been felt for three minutes only. That every thiog here 
was not destroyed, appears to have been owing to (he 
great solidity of the buildings. The water of the cis« 
terns under ground was washed backward and forward^ 
and was covered with great froth. The inhabitants, 
who had quitted the houses and churches, seeking safe- 
ty in the open air. had scarcely recovered freni their fiist 
terror, when they were plunged into a new alarm. At 
ten minutes past eleven o'clock, a wave was seen comini; 
from the sea at the distance of eight miles, and at least 
sixty fret higher than usual. It dashed against the wcfi 
part of the city, which is very rocky. Although in 
force was much broken by these rocks, it at length 
reached the walls, and beat in the hreast-work, which 
was sixty feet above the ordinary level of the water, re- 
moving pieces of the fabric, of the weight of eight or 
ten tons, to the distance of forty or fifty yards. At half 
past eleven came a second wave ;-and this was followed 
by four others of equal magnitude. Others, but small- 
er, and gradually lessening, continued at uncertain in- 
tervals until the evening. A considerable part of the 
rampart was thrown down, and carried by ^he torrent 
above fiiVy pares. Several persons perished on the 
causeway leading to the Isle of Lesu. The accounts 
brought to Cadiz reported that Srvillk had been much 
damaged, and that a similar fate had attetnled St. Lu* 
CAR and Chf.rks. Coif f.l was said to have been de- 
stroyed ; and, indeed, with the exception of the pro- 
vinces of Catalonia, Aragon, and Valencia, the effects 
of this earthquake were felt throughout Spain. 

At Madrid the shock was very sensibly felt soon after 
ten in the morning, and lasted five or six minutes. At 
first, the inhabitants fancied they were seized with h 
swimming in the head ; and afterwards, that the houses 
were falling. In the churches the sensations were the 
same, and the terror so great that the people trod each 
other under foot in getting out* Tliose who were withiB 
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tlMi toiten were ettll mere a fifig ht eti^ fancying eretj in- I 
ficant while tUe shock lasted that they were falling to I 
the ground. It was not scosible to those who were in 
rarriaj^es, and very little so to foot passengers. 

At GiBRALTAB, it WR8 fett about the same time as at 
Madrid, and began with a tremulous motion of the 
«?arth, which lasted about half a minute. A violent 
nhock succeeded ; and this again was followed by a se- 
cond tremulous motion, of the duration of Ave or six 
•ecoudB. Another shock, not so violent as the first, 
subsided gradually; and the whole lasted about two 
minutes. Several of the guns on the batteries were 
licen to rise, and others to sink, while the earth had an 
iindulatTn|r motion. The greater part of the garrison 
and inhabitants were seized with giddiness and sickuess: 
several fell prostrate ; others were stupified ; and many 
who were walking or riding became sick, without being 
sensible of any motion of the earth. Every fifteen 
minutes the sea rose six feet, and then fell so low that 
the boats and small vessels near the shore were left 
:igrouod, as were also nun^bers of small fish. The flux 
and reflux lasted till next morning, having decreased 
gradually from two in the afternoon. 

In Africa, this earthquake was felt almost as severely 
as it had been in Europe. A great part of the city of 
Algiers was destroyed. Many houses were thrown down 
at Fez and Mequinez, and multitudes were buried be- 
neath their ruins. Similar effects were realized in Mo- 
rocco. Its effecls were likewise felt at Tangier, at Te- 
tuau, at Funehal in the island of Madeira ; and were 
it not that the barbarism of the African nations rendered 
it impossible to obtain information in relation to the 
subject, it is probable it would appear that all Africa 
was shaken by this tremendous convulsion. At the 
north, it extended to Norway and Sweden; Germany* 
Holland, France, Great Britain, and Ireland, were all 
more or less agitated by the same great and terrible 
commotion of the elements. 

At sea, the shocks of this earthquake were felt most 
violentlT. Off St. Lucar. the Captain of the Nancy 
i'rigate ieh his ship so violently 8haken,'that he thought 



she \kwd stmck the gvfmnd ; but on hearing the leail^' 
he found she was in a great depth of water. Captain 
Clark, from Deaia, in north latitne thirty^slx degreea, 
twenty-four minutes, between nine and ten in the morn- 
ing, had his ship shaken and strained as if she had 
strnck upon a rock, so that the seams opened, and the 
compass was overturned in the binnacle. The Bffasfef 
of a vessel bound to the American islands, being in 
north latitude twenty-five degrees, west longitude forty 
degrees, and writing in his cabin, heard a violent noise, 
as he imagined, in the steerage ; and while he was ask- 
ing what the matter was, the ship was put into a strange 
agitation, and seemed as if she had been suddenly 
jerked up and suspended by a rope fastened to the mast- 
head. He immediately started up with great terror and 
astotiishment, and looking out of the cabin window, 
saw land, as he took it to be, at the distance of about a 
mile* Coming upon the deck, tlie land was no tnore t« 
be seen, biit be saw a violent cnrrent cross the ship** 
way to the leeward. In about a minure. thi^ cnrrent re- 
turned with great impetuosity ; and at a leaguers dis* 
tance, he saw three craggy-pointed rocks throwing up 
waters of various colours, resembling fite. This phe- 
nomenon, in about two minutes, ended in a black cloud, 
which had ascended very heavily. After it luid riseti 
above the horizon, no rocks were to be seen, though the 
cloud, still ascending, was long visible, the weather 
being extremely clear. Between nine and ten in the 
morning, another ship, forty leagues west of St. Vin- 
cent, was so strongly agitated, that the anchors, which 
were lashed, bounced up, and the men were thrown a 
foot and a half perpendicularly up from the deck; Im- 
mediately after this, the ship sunk in the water as low 
as the main-chains. The'lead showed a great depth of 
water, and the line was tinged of a yellow colour, and 
smelt of sulphur. The shock lasted about ten minutes; 
Imt they felt smaller ones for the space of twenty-foot 
hours. 

But long enough have we dwelt on this convulsion. 
I We will now change the scene by bringing into view 
I some additional ones. 




VIEW OF THE CITY OF CATANIA. 



In 1693, after several previous shocks, one occurred 
on the 11th of January, which, in three or four minutes, 
entirely destroyed the city of Catania, and 19,000 in- 
habitants of the Island of Sicily: the undulations of 
this were felt, it is said, in Germany, France, and even 
in England. Fifty-four towns of some magnitude were 
more or less sufferers by this earthquake, and the total 
loss of human life amounted, it is supposed, to nearly 
100,000. 

The. earthquake ,it Jamaica in the previous year, 
1692, was still more dreadful : the earth ro^e and fell 
like wavea of the cea, and hundreds of ebasms were 



seen opening and closing altem'atety; many persona 
were swallowed up In these, others crushed to death, 
with their bodies half out and half in them, and some, 
even after being buried alive, were cast out again with 
torrents of water. Three-fourths of the buildings of 
Port Royal sank down with all their inhabitants under 
the water, and long after, the roofs and chimneys of 
many were perceivahle at the distance of thirty and forty 
feet below the surface. A space of ground about a 
thousand acres in extent sunk down during the first 
shock, the sea rolled over it, and a frigate then in one 
of the docks yras washed by the wave over the to|ii of 
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mmf bfaWdinfP*. On tM obnb of die idaod, the p]aii- 
tittoiw, which corered upirsrds of a thousaod acres, 
weie swallowed up, and a lake appeared in their place ; 
this afterwards dried up, leafing nothing but sand and 
gratol, without a trace ot a house or tree having cTer 
•ecupied the spot. The chain of mountains which 
travencs the island presented the most fearful signs of 
the violence of the convulsion; they were almost en- 
tirely stripped of thoir verdure and their woods, which 
were brought down the rivers in such quanthies, that 
several hundred thousand tons of thnbei were seen 
etrewed /ou the face of the deep. 

Since the establishment of the Spaniards in Peru, the 
first earthquake in its capital happened in 1582 ; but 
the damage it did was much less considerable than that 
of some of those which succeeded. Six years af^er, 
fJaoL was again visited by an earthquake, the results of 
•rhieh were so dreadful, that it is still solemnly com- 
memorated every year. In 1609, a third convulsion 
threw down many houses : and on the 27th of Novem- 
ber, 1630, so much damage was done by an earthquake, 
4hat, in acknowledgement of the city not having been 
entirely demolished, a festival is also on that day an- 
nually celebrated. On the dd of November, 1654, the 
most stately edifices in Lima, and a great number of 
houses, were destroyed by a similar event ; but the in- 
habitants having had timely presages, withdrew them- 
eelves from their houses, insomuch that few perished. 
io 1678, another dreadful concussion took place. 

Among the most tremendous earthquakes with which 
<he Peruvian capital has been visited, may be reckoned 
that which happened on the 28th of October, 1687. 
The first shock was at four in the morning, when several 
of the finest public buildings and houses were destroyed, 
.with the loss of many lives. This was, however, merely 
a prelude to what followed ; for two hours af\er, a se- 
cond shock was felt, with such impetuous concussions, 
that all was laid in ruins, and every description of pro- 
perty lost. During this second shock, the sea retired 
eonsidecably, and then returned in mountainous waves, 
entirely overwhelming Callao, the sea-port of Lima, 
distant five miles, as well as the adjacent country, to- 
gether with the inhabitants. From that time, six other 
earthquakes were felt at Lima prior to that of 1746, 
which likewise happened on the 28th of October, at 
half past ten at nigl^t* The early concussions were so 
violent, that in the space of somewhat more than three 
minutes, the greater part, if not all, the buildings in the 
city were destroyed, burying under their ruins such of 
die inhabitants as had not made sufficient haste into the 
streets and squares, the only places of safety. At length 
the horrible effects of the first shock ceased ; but the 
tranquillity was of short duration, the concussions swiftly 
succeeding each other. The fort of Callao was dilapi- 
dated ; but what this building suffered from the earth- 
quake was inconsiderable when compared with the 
dreadful catastrophe which followed. The sea, as is 
usual on such occasions, receding to a considerable dis- 
tance, returned in mountainous waves, foaming with the 
violence of the agitation, and suddenly buried Callao 
and the neighbouring country in its flood. This how- 
ever was not entirely effected by the first swell of the 
waves ; for the sea retiring still further, returned with 
j^ater impetuosity, and covered not only the buildings, 
but also the lofty walls of the fortress : so that what had 
,eren escaped the first inundation, was totally overwhelm- 
ed by these succeeding mountainous waves. Of twen- 
ty-three ships and vessels of light burden then in the 
liarbour, nineteen were sunk; and the four others, 
among which was a frigate named the San Firmin, were 
carried by the force of the waves to a considerable dis- 
tance up the country. This terrible inundation extend- 
ed, as well as the earthquake, to other parts of the coast, 
and several towns underwent the fate of Lima. The 
number of persons who perished in that capital with- 
, iu two weeks after the earthquake commenced, on an 
estimate of the bodies found, amounted to thurteen hun- 



dred, beeidee the wennied and i 
survive their tortuxes but a ^ort time. 
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WYBRAND LOLKES, THE DUTCH DWARF. 

MTNBEEa Wtbrawd Lolkes was a native of Hol- 
land, and bom at Jelst, in West Friezland, in the year 
1790, of parents in hut indifferent circumstances, his 
father being a fisherman, who, besides this most extraor- 
dinary little creature, had to support a family of seven 
other children, all of whom were of ordinary stature, as 
were both the father and mother. Wybrand Lolkes at 
an early age exhibited proofs of a taste for mechanism ; 
and when sufficiently grown up, was by the interest of 
some friends placed with an eminent watch and clock 
maker at Amsterdam, to learn thai business : he coih 
tinned to serve this master for four years after the exp- 
ration of his apprenticeship, and then removed to Rot- 
terdam, where he carried on this trade on his ova 
account, and where he first became acquainted witb, 
and afterwards married, the person who accompaoied 
him to England. His trade of a watch maker however 
failing, he came to the resolution of exhibiting his per- 
son publicly as a show, and by attending the several 
Dutch fairs, obtained a handsome competency. Impel- 
led by curiosity and in hopes of gain, he came to Eng- 
land, and was visited at Harwich (where he first landed) 
by crowds of people; encouraged by this early success, 
he proceeded to London, and on applying to the late 
Mr. Philip Astley, obtained an engagement nt a weekly 
salary of five guineas He first appeared at the Amphi- 
theatre, Westminster Road, on Easter Monday, I79a 
and continued to exhibit every evening during the whole 
season. He always was accompanied by his wife, whe 
came on the stage with him hand in hand ; but though 
he elevated his arm, she was compelled to stoop consid- 
erably to meet the proffered honour. 

Mynheer Lolkes was a fond husband ; he well knew 
the value of his partner, and repaid her care of him with 
the most fervent affection ; for he was not one of those 
men who 

are April when they woo, 

December when they wed. 

Ue bad by this wife three children, eof o( wliicfaw a 
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s»D, lived fir the n^e of tircnty-lhreo, and was five feet 
seven inches itt height. 

This little xnsn, Botwtthstaoding hm clnmsy and ^wk- 
ward «p|MaraDce, was romarkabfy agtfe, aud possessed 
cuicoDimoD strength : he could with the greatest ease 
spring from the ground into a chair of ordinary height. 
He was rather of a morose temper, and extremely vain 
of himself, and while discoursing in broken English, was 
extremely (as he imagined) dignified. He continued in 
£!no;Iand but one se^ison, and through the help of a 
good benefit, returned to his native country, with his 
|3ockets better furnished than when he \et\ it. 

Cabinet of Cviosities. 




NEEDLE ROCKS, ISLE OF WIGHT. 
For the Family Magazine. 

Tbc above cut represents very exactly the Needles 
as they are termed of the Isle of Wight. They are 
situated upon the west side of the Island, the whole of 
which is fenced in with shaq) rocks of the same charac- 
ter as those above ; but these needles are the most re- 
markable. 

The Isle of Wight is situated on the southern coast 
of Hampshire, and is separated from it by a narrow 
channel. It is about twenty-one miles long and thir- 
teen broad, and is divided into nearly equal parts by the 
river Cowes, which at its southern angle enters into 
the channel opposite the mouth of South Hampton 
bay. The south coast is bordered with very steep cliffs 
of chalk or freestone, hollowed in many parts into cu- 
rious caverns and subterraneous grottoes. A ndge of 
hills runs across the island from east to west, forming 
a tract of fine pastures which afford grazing to sheep. 
The air in (his island is soft and balmy; the land is ex- 
tremely fertile ; while the landscape presents a rich and 
varied series of interesting views. England owes much 
of herieputation for fine glass to the fine white crvs- 
iBillino saud which is found in abundance in this islund. 



THE DEAD AUVE. 



A young man had a strong imagination that he was 
dead, and earnestly begged his friends to bury him. 
They coqiwuted by the advice of the physician. He 
was laid upon a bier, and carried upoit the shoulders of 
moD to ehurcb ; 'when some pleasatit fellows, up to the 
hornet^ mot tbe p«oc€«iuoii« aod inquired who it was ^ 



thpy answered : — »*And a very good job it is," said one of 
thcin, *'* for the world is well rid ol a very bad and viciouQ 
character, which must have had the gallows in due 
course." The young wan, now lying dead, hearing this, 
popped his head up, and said they ought to be ashamed 
of themselves in thus traducing his fair fame, and, if he 
were alive, he would thrash them for their insolence^ 
But they proceeding to utter the most disgmceCul and 
reproachful language, dead flesh and blood could no 
longer bear it; up he jumps; they ran, he a(\er them, 
until he fell down quite exhausted. He was put to bed ; 
the violent exertion he had gone through promoted 
perspiration* and he got well. — ( Hey wood^s Hierarchy.) 

Then, there is the case of the insane watchmaker, 
mentioned by Pinel, who insisted that he had been guil- 
lotined, and that another head had afterwards, by mis- 
take, been put on his shoulders instead of his own. 
** Look at these teeth," he would say; " mine were ex- 
tremely handsome; these are rotten and decayed: mv 
mouth was sound and healthy ; this is foul. How dif- 
ferent is this hair from that of my own head!" 

Mr. Ilaslam, in his work on insanity, mentions a case 
of one who insisted that he had no mouth, and when 
compelled by force to swallow, declared that a wound 
had been made in his throat, through which the food 
had been introduced* 

Benvenuto Cellini, the celebrated Florentine artist, in 
his Life, says, that ** the governor of the castle in which 
the former was confined had a periodical disorder of 
this sort ; every year he had some different whim. One 
time he conceited himself metamorphosed into a pitcher 
of oil ; another time he thought himself a frog, and 
began to leap as such ; another time, again, he imagined 
he was dead, and it was found necessary to humour hie 
conceit by making a show of burying him. At length 
he thought himself a bat, and when he went to take a 
walk, he sometimes made just such a noise as bats do; 
he likewise used gestures with his hands and body, ae 
if he were going to fiy."^But it is matter of some jetr 
that Cellini, the writer of another's hypochondriacs, 
should himself state, that a resplendent light shone 
over his (own) head from morning till two o'clock in 
the afternoon, and then again at sunset ; and that it was 
conspicuous to others, to whom he thought proper to 
show ii.^Cahinet of Curionties. 

HACKETT THE PROPHET. 
William Hackett, a fanatic of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, after a very ill life turned prophet, and signified 
the desolation of England. He prophesied at York and 
at Lincoln ; where, for his boldness, he was whipped 
publicly and condemned to be banished. H/b had an 
extraordinary fluency of speech, and much assurance 
in his prayers ; for he said, that if all England should 
pray for rain, and he should pray to the contrary, it 
should not rain. Hackett had two brother prophets 
joined with him, Edward Coppinger, named the prophet 
of mercy, and Henry Arthington, the prophet of judg- 
ment. Coppinger, the merciful prophet, declared that 
Hackett was the sole monarch of Europe ; and at length 
they proclaimed him, July 16, 1592, On the twenty- 
eighth of the same month, however, the monarch of the 
whole earth, who had also personated divinity, was 
hanged and quartered. Coppinger famished himself in 
prison, and Arthington was pardoned. Fitz-SimOn re^ 
lates, that in a quarrel Hackett had at Oundle, ^' Ho 
threw down his adversary and bit oflT hisnos^; and, in- 
stead of returning it to the surgeon, who pretended to 
set it on again while the wound was fresh, ate it.** 
Hackett on the scaffold made a blasphemous prayer, 
which is recorded by Fita-Simon and Camden, too hor- 
rid to be repeated. He hated Queen Elizabeth, and 
tried to deprive her of her crown ; he confessed to the 
judges that he had stabbed the effigies of this princess 
fo the heart with an iron phi; and a little before he was 
hanged, being an accomplished swearer, he cuised her 
vhMk all manner of impreeatinis^«-*lk 
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POETRY. 

A KOON SGENC^BaTAKT. 

TfTK nniet Au«:u«t onon i< cieni^, 

A flioniberoiiM pHniec fiUn tlic ukr, 
I'Uu fiel4ii ire ctiU, the w4>ods vt aiunb, 

In glavy sleep the waters .lie. 

Ami mark yon toft white eloudx, thnt mt 

Abo¥t Atir TftlCf a movoleM thrang ; 
.Tli^ cattle on the in.wniam^s breaat 

Enjoy the gmteful shallow lon^. 

O ! how unlike thme mrny hour* 
Ia anmiT June, when tMirth lan^rha mit; 

When the' frrsh winds make lore to flower*, 
And \^ooiIlan<iii sing and waters f>hout!~ 

When tn the gWR.-i pweet wafere talk. 

And atfainn of tiny muaic awell 
From e\crv moas-ciip of tltc rock. 

From every namelcas bloaaoin'a bell ! 

But now, ft joy loo dcej> for mund, 

A peace no'othor aeaMui know», 
Hn«hea the heavona, and tvrnpe the ground— 

The >)lesHiug of supreme repose. 

Away ! I will not bo, to«dny. 

The only s»ave oi tml and earr ; 
Awav from desk and duFt, away ! 

ri[ be as idle as the air. 

Beneath th« open sky ahmad, 
Amonf? the plants and breafhinir fhinga 

The smiess, peaceful works of God, 
Via flliare tlie calm tlie leaaon brings. 

Come thou, in who.-ie soft eyes I see 

The p^entle moaning of the heart, 
One day amid the woods with thee. 

From men and all their cares apart. 

AnJ where, upon the meadowV hrsast, 

Tlie shadow of tlie thicket lies. 
The blue wild flowem thon gathercst 

Sh«U glow yet deeper neiir thine eyes. 

Come — and when, *mid the calm profound, 

I turn, those pentle eyes to seek, 
Tliey, like the lovely la'ndacape round, 
( Of innooenco and peace shall speak. 

Rest here, beneath the unmovmg shade, 

And on the silent vallevs paze, 
Winding and widening till they fade 

tn yon soft rimg of aummcr h««c. 

The riling txet^n their summits resr 

Htill asits spire; and vrmder flock. 
At rest m those calm flelda, appear 

As chtftcUed from the lifeless rock. 

One tranquil mount the scene o'rrlook^. 
Where die hushed winds their sabbath keep. 

While a near hum. from liees and Imiokn, 
Comos faintly like the breath of sleep. 

Well mijrht th^ esr-er deem, that when, 
Worn with the strueirto and tho strife. 

And lioart<*siek at the sons of men, 
Tho good for{«ako the sucnes of lift»r<~ 

T.jKe the dr»r*p rjulet, that awhile 
• Unrers ilie lovoly landsrai^e o'er 

Hhall b« tin pence who!« holy smile 
Welcomes tlom U* a happier shore. 

Lord X<e£9on.— Lord Nelson, when a litllo boy, wab 
oti • Tistt to 911 aunt, niid went in sevcb of birds' nettg. 
He wandered so far that he did not return till some time 
after it was dark. The old lady, who had been mach 
alarmed by his absence, reprimanded him severely, and 
asked him bow fiat came not to drive him home. ** I 
don*t know,** said the boy, with great shnpliclty, *^ who 
>ter is.** 

If some persons were to bestow the one half of their 
fWtnne in leaminfc how to spend the other half, it wonld 
be money extremely well laid out. He that spends two 
fontiaea, and peimltting himself to be fwke rviined« 



dies at feogth a bcfipv, de n c rve s a 
He has gained neither experience from trial, oor i 
taoce from reprieve. He has been all his life aDDsiog 
fortune, without enjoying her, and pncehmig wa 
without possessing her.— LacMt. 



ITEMS or NEWS. 



ft would 8ct.*a that another Continental Conptisa is in cobAbb- 
plation, to Se composed of the members of the '* Holy Alliance.** 

We are crrAt'fied to learn that the disabilities under which the 
Jews in E*ijc;land have labonred, have at len^ been taken off by 
a decisive voce in the House of OomracHis. They wfll now be c»- 
titled to a seat in Parliament. 

The Irish Church BHl has passed a third leading: in the IStnm 
of Lords, by a majority of 54. The Duke of Wellington snpponed 
tho measure. 

The amount of capital invested in England in the manufiactnv 
of Cotton, is estimated at fifteen million pounds sterling. 

Marshal Bourmont. the hero of Alffriers, has been repnlsed in as 
attack on Oporto, with the reported loss of 2,000 men. 

St. Ubes, fifteen miles from Lisbon, has fallen into the hamda of 
the Pedroites. The Pcdroite fleet was spoken on the SSnd of iulr 
about ail miles from the mouth of the Tagus. 

The ceremony of uncovering the statue of Napoleon (which bv 
order of the French government was recently elevated in a poblie 
place in Paris) has been peribrmad without exciting diaturbaaoa. 

The fortificatmna around Paris are proceeding with nnebeied 
activity. 

William Wilberforce, the celebrated philanthropist, the wann- 
hearted friend of Ainca, «leparted this lite on the night of the 38th 
of July, in the 74th year of iiis age. 

The present has proved a most rf^Umitrnts season to die Nev 
foandland fishing mterest. Not less than 300 lives and 30 vesaeU 
are said to have been lost amid the ice. 

Black Hawk had readied his home in the far west, and relis- 
quishcd his authority to Keokuck, the white man's friend. He 
was highlv exasperated when he was informed that this wae !•• 
quired of him, and nothing bnt the want of die means would pfs* 
vent him from sgain making war against the United States. 

Nine thonssnd one hundred and three ship letters wwe r e ce i fc d 
at the Post Office in thi>: city on Sunday and Monday last. 

The amount of cash duties paid at the Custom Houaa ia tkm 
dty last week on woobena was over $180/XX). 



VOLCANO. 
A burning mountain which sends forth flame, ashes, 
lara. stones^ smoke, &c. In many places inflsun- 
mabie materials appear to exist beneath (be outer crust 
of the earth, which access of water, air, or pressure, 
excites into combustion. They are supposed to consist 
of the inflammable bases of metals, which ignite by ac- 
cess of water, and then expanding into steam, thcv 
shake the granitick foundations, and sometimes bunt- 
ing through, produce all the destructive eflects of earth- 
quakes and Tolcanoes. They break forth under the 
sea as welt as the drv land, nod throw up mountains 
which rise above the level of the water, causing trem- 
blings of the coasts. The extent of the action is often 
5(X) or 600 miles, and its effect on sea and land, frigbr- 
ful and destructive. Earthquakes always precede vol- 
canick eruptions,, and perhaps some eruption or escape 
of steam or eases always creates them. An open voi- 
cano probably diminishes the force of earthquakes br 
the vent which it affords. There are about 150 known 
volcanoes, and three famous ones in Europe; Etns, 
Vesuvius, and Hecla ; but many districts- show the 
former existence of others, and part of Bath, in Eag- 
land, stands on the crateir of an exhausted yolcaao. 
^lany islands are entirely volcanick, and many dismp- 
tions of strata appear to . have arisen from explosions 
whose materials of combustion are now exhausted. 



VSANCEL 

A determinate time fixed for ^ payment of a bill 
of exchange, reckoned either from the day of the biirs 
being accepted, or ftom the day of its date, and so 
called b^eaoee it is regulated by the atetan «f -the place. 



SECTION XXI. 



NATURAL HISTORY. 

[Continued.'^ 
Trs senses are those faculties or powers by which 
external objects are perceived. The sight, touckt or 
feeling, hearings ameU, and tagtt, are called the senses. 
The organs throaghwhich they operate are the follow- 
ioe:— 

The EYE is fiRr «rg«h of seeing. The eye-lids, the 
eye-lashes, and the eye-brows, require no particular de- 
scription. The eye-ball is of a globular figure ; it is 
composed of Tarious membranes; but those parts of 
the eye deserving the most notice, are the tm, the pu- 
friit and the retina. The iris is that colored circular 
ring situated beneath the crystalline lens, which sur- 
rounds the central or dark part called the pupiL It Is 
capable of expanding or contracting, which it constantly 
does, according to the quantity of light which is thrown 
upon the eye. In a very bright light, the pupil is re- 
duced by the contraction of the iris to a very narrow 
hole ; in a dark place, the pupil is so much enlarged as 
to render this iris scarcely visible. The pupil is the 
dark, round opening in the middle of the eye, sur- 
rounded by the iris, through which the rays of light 
pass to the retina, which is the true organ of vision, and 
is formed by the expansion of the pulp of the optic 
nerve. Externally, the globe of the eye and the trans- 
parent wmea are moistened by a fluid called the tears, 
which are secreted in the lachrymal glands, one of 
which Is situated above each inner corner of the eye. 
In proportion as the eye is more or less round, is the 
sight of a person longer or shorter. Persons of short 
sight are called myopes, of long sight presbyopes, 

TOUCH or Feelimg resides in every part of the 
body that is supplied with nerves. The sense of touch 
IS most exquisite in the lips, the tops of the fingers, the 
tongue, and a few other places. 

The EAR is the organ of Hearing. In man, it con- 
sists of an external ear, or auricula, and an internal bo- 
ny cavity, with numerous circular and winding passages, 
by which the vibrations of the air are collected and con- 
centrated, and by a peculiar mechanism, conveyed to 
the auditory nerves. Tlie ear is supplied with peculiar 
glands, which secrete an unctuous substance called 
the wax of the car. The external auditory passage 
proceeds in a spiral direction to the tymprnitun, or drum 
of the ear, which forms a complete partition between 
this passage and the internal cavities. Beyond the 
tympanum is an hemispherical cavity which leads to the 
fauceSy or opening at the back of the mouth: this opeo'^ 
log is of a trumpet form. The inner cavity, including 
the winding passage, is aptly called the labyrinth of the 
ear. The sense of hearing is perhaps still moro iuapor- 
tant than that of seeing; but as we can have no just 
conception of the real state of SQcial existence without 
either of these senses, it is idle ta speculate on such 
comparisons. 

The NOSE is, in man and most of the superior ani- 
mals the organ ;. of smelling. It is true, the nerves of 
the nos3 are considerably expanded over the nostril, 
and are defended from external injuries by a peculiar 
mucus; but it is very difficult to ascertain what ve the 
essential organs of smelling. The nostrils are two pas- 
sages of tlie nose which cooimaoif ate interiorly with 
the upper part of t^e mo.uth* The use pf tUe ni^trili^ 
Vot.L~21 



is. for Btttelling, rMpiration^ and speech. The note It 
an Important part of the human cottotemince ; it Is con- 
sidered in almost all countries as one of the features to 
which peculiar merit Is attached. 

The TASTE resides chiefly in the loiigtie, in con- 
junction whh the palate, lips, and other parts of the 
mouth. The tongue is however destined to perform 
much more varied and important functions than that of 
conveying to the mind the taste of sapid bodies. It to 
the tongue, in conjunction with the lips, teeth, palate, 
and throat, which produces the sound of lauguag^ • 
The tongue is partly muscular, and partly composed of 
membranes and cellular substance. Its upper side is ' 
covered with papiUOf in which the taste moro imme^ 
d lately resides. The impression of sapid bodies on the 
organs of taste is modified by age, size, habit, and the 
more or less fre^ent application of strong stimnlants. 
The state of the stomach, as well as general health, m 
often indicated by the state and colour of the tongue. 
In health, the tongue is always of a rod eokmr; in dis- 
ease, it varies from white lo yellow, and sometimes W 
almost black. In health, the tongue is always more or 
less moist; in disease, frequently parched and dry: this 
last condition is, however, produced by the mero ab- 
sence of moisture, evinced by the sensation we call 
thirst. 

The SEXES differ by obvious indications; but there 
are some not so universally recognised, which we may . 
mention. The male is generally of a larger size thao 
the female, and more robust ; the male becomes fre- 
quently bald on the top of the head, the female rarely 
or never ; the male has alwnys more or less beard, the , 
female raroly any, except as old age approaches, and 
then it is chiefly confined to tlic upper lip. The anato- . 
mical diflerences, besides the obvious ones, are, in the 
female, a larger pelvis than in the male, moro delicate 
muscles and smaller bones ; and the phrenologists say 
that the female skull is more elou^;)ted than the male, 
from the protuberance in tlte middle Nof the back part 
of the skull, (which they denominate jAUo progenitive' 
mess, or love of children,) being more prominent. The 
menul difleronce of the two sexes are also impostauti 
women, appear to possess more imagination and lees 
judgment than men ; these diiferences are unfortunately 
too oden widened by mistakes in the edacatioo of tht 
female mind. 



EARTHQUAKES. 



EARTHQUAKES IN SICILY AND IN THE TWO 
CALABRIAS. 

These earthquakes began on the 5th of February . 
1783, and continued until the latter end of the Mav fol 
lowing, doing infinite damage, and exhibiting at Alest»> - 
na, in the parts of Sicily nearest to the continent, and , 
in the two Calabrias, a variety of phenomena. The 
part of the Calabrian provinces most aflfected by this ^ 
heavy calamity, lies between the thirty-eighth and thir- 
ty-ninth degree of latitude, being the extreme point of 
the continent ; and the greatest foree of the earthquairee 
was exerted at the foot of the particular mountains of 
the Appenines, named Monte Deio, Mcnte Sacro, and 
. Monte Caulonc, extending westward .c the TyirhiM . 
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tea. The towns, Tillages, and farm-houses nearest to 
these mountains, whether situated on the hills or in the 

Elains, were totally ruined by the first thsiek, which 
appened about noon ; and there the desiruoCion of 
lires wail the greatest. The towns still more remote 
were, however, greatly damaged by the subsequent 
•hocks, particularly those of the 7th, 26th, and 28th of 
February, and that of the Ist of March. The earth 
was in a constant tremor, and its motions were rarious, 
being either vortical, horizontal, or oscillatory. This 
variety increased the apprehensions of the unfortunate 
inhabitants, who momentarily expected that the earth 
would open beneath their feet, and swallow them up. 
The rains had been continual and violent, of^en accom- 
panied by lightning and furious blasts of wind. There 
were many openings and cracks in the earth ; and seve- 
« ra| hills had been Towered, while others were quite level. 
In the plains, the chasms were so deep that many roads 
were rendered impassable. Huge mountains were se- 
vered, and portions of them driven into the Tallies, 
which were thus filled up. The course of several rivers 
was changed, and many springs of water appeared in 
places which had before been perfectly dry. 

In one place near Laureano, two tracts of land, situ- 
ated in a level valley,. were transported to the distance 
of. a mile, with all their trees and olives still standing; 
and volumes of hot water and sand issued from the 
ground where they formerly stood ; and two others, on 
which a part of the city of Polistena was built, were 
mored nearly across a contiguous ravine to about half a 
mile from their former position, with some hundreds of 
houses on them, and many of the inhabitants, several 
of whom were extricated from the ruins alive and un- 
hurt !• 



nearlv half a mile, the opeoiDg being of aa irte^ltf 
breadth of many feet. 




FISSURE NEAR POLISTENA. 

Ifeai^ Seminara, a large olive ground was precipi- 
tated to a distance of two hundred feet into a valley 
•ilty feet in depth, and this so compactly as to leave 
uninjured a house with its inhabitants that stood on it, 
and the olive trees continued to grow, and bore an abun^- 
dant crop the same year in their new situation. 

The permanent cinsms ur ravines caused by this 
earthquake were of great sizr ; one in the district of 
Plaisano, was a mile long, 105 feet broad, and 30 feet 
deep; another three quarters of a mile long, 150 feet 
broad, and above 100 feet deep; another was no less 
than 225 feet deep; one gulf at Fosolano measured 
909 l<Mt sqaare ; and another, about 750 feet square, 
and about 90 feet deep. A mountain at the southern 
|»fft of the peninsula was cIotcu for the length of 

^ Sir William HamtUai, ir'io wrote the most complele account 
•f tJhts earthquake, and from whose paper in the PhiloMophical 
TttmMuetioiu these events are copied, afterwards spoke to one of 
llieis Sorvirors, who, with his matd-senrant and wife, were estri- 
ealsd ; the former uahurt. but the latier, as the man said, **« UtiU 
t0, but she was then neatly recovered." On Sir William's askiac 
him the nature of tlie injury his wife had received, he said, **«he 
kaH both her legv and one arm broken, and her skull so fractured 
thaS4lM brtUB was viaiblt!** 




CIRCULAR HOLLOWS IN THE PLAINS OF EOSARMO 

From the citv of Amantea, situated on the coast of 
the Tyrrhene Sea, in lower Calabria, proceeding along 
the western coast to Cape SpartiTcnto, in Upper Cala 
bria, and thence along the eastern coast to Cape Alice, 
a part of Lower Calabria, on the Ionian Sea, the towns 
and villages, amounting to nearly four hundred, whether 
on the coast or inland were either totally destroyed, or 
suffered greatly. At Casa) Nuovo, the rrincess Geiace 
and upwards of four thousand of the inhabitants lost 
their lives. At Bagnara, the number of dead amounted 
to upwards of three thousand ; and Radicina and Palmi 
experienced a similar loss. The total amount of tho 
mortality occasioned by these earthquakes in Sicily 
and the two Calabrias, was, aereeably to the official re> 
turns, thirty-two thousand three hundred and sixty* 
seven ; but Sir William Hamilton thought it still great- 
er, and carries his estimate to foily thousand^ iocludiog 
foreigners. 

Along the sea-coast of the straits of Messina, near 
the classical rocks of Scylla, the huge masses detached 
from the loAy cliffs overwhelmed many villas; the 
water, as usual, was violently agitated, and showed that 
the subterranean motion was not less active beneath the 
bed of the sea than on shore. The prince of Scylhu 
an old man, on the occurence of the first shock, ob- 
serving the eftects produced on the cliffs, on which his 
own castle and the houses of the town were situated, 
advised the inhabitants to get boats ready, and to as- 
semble on the shore, to be ready to escape in them, 
if another shock should bring down the rock above 
them. They took his advice, and collected together 
on the shore accordingly. By the first shock, the sea 
had been raised and agitated so violentW, that much 
damage had been done on the point of the Faro of 
Messina; but here it acted with still greater violence; 
for, during the night, an immense wave, which was 
falsely represented to have been boiUng hot, and to 
have scalded many persons on its rising to a great 
height, flowed furiously three miles inland, and swept 
off in its returp two thoussitid'four hundred and seven- 
ty-three of the. inhabitants, with the prince at their 
head, who were either at that time on the strand, or ia 
boats near th6 shore. 

The shocks felt since the commencement of these 
formidable earthquakes amounted to several hundreds; 
and among the most riolent may be reckoned the one 
which happened on the 28th of March. It affected 
most of the higher part of Upper Calabria, and the in- 
fbrior part ^f I^wer Calabria, beins equally tremendous 
with tiM fint. Iddead, these shocks were thsr oaljr east 
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•ensibTj felt !n the capital, Naples. With relation to 
the former, tiro singular phenomena are recorded. At 
the distance of aboat three miles from the ruined city 
of Oppido, in Upper Calabria, was a hill having a sandy 
and clayej soil, nearly four hundred feet in height,. and 
nearly nine hundred feet in circumference at its basis. 
This hill is said to have been carried to the distance of 
about four miles from the spot where it stood, into a 
plain called Campo di Bbssano. At the same time, the 
hill on which the city of Oppido stood, aud which ex- 
tended about three miles, divided into two parts : being 
situated between two rivers, its ruins filled up the vat- 
ley, and stopped their course, for.oiing Wo large lakes, 
which augmented daily. 



ERUPTION OF THE TOMBORO MOUNTAIN IN JAVA. 

The most extraordinary convulsions of Vesuvius and 
iEtna, as they appear in the descriptions of the poet, 
or the more authentic accounts of the naturalist, bear 
no comparison in poiut of duration or force with this 
eruption in the Indian Archipelago, April 5, 1815. It 
extended perceptible evidence of its existence over the 
whole of the Molucco islands, over Java, a considerable 
portion of Celebes, Sumatra, and Borneo, to a distance 
of ],00Q statute miles from its centre, by tremulous 
motions and reports of explosions; while withiYi the 
range of its more immediate activity, embracing a space 
of more than 900 miles around it, it produced the most 
•stoniahing effects, and excited the most alarming ap- 
prehensions. On Java, at the distance of more than 
aOO miles, it seemed to be awfully present. The sky 
was overcast at noonday with clouds of ashes ; the sun 
was enveloped in an atmosphere whose *' palpable*' 
density he was unable to penetrAte : showers of ashes 
eoTered the houses, the streets, and the fields to the 
depth of several inches ; and amid the darkness, ex- 

Jrlosions were heard at intervals tike the report of artil- 
ery, or the peals of distant thunder. So fully did the 
resemblance of the noises to the reports of cannon im- 
press the minds of some oflScers, that, from an appre- 
hension of pirates on the coast, vessels were despatched 
to aflford relief. Superstition, on the other hand, was 
busily at work on tlie minds of the natives, and they 
attributed the r^^ports to an arlilleiy of a different de- 
scription from that of pirates. This first explosions 
were heard on the 5th of April; a fall of ashes took 
fiface on theiSth ; from that day the sun became ob- 
scured, and apparently enveloped in fog till the 12th. 
On the 11 th, the explosions were tremendous, and 
shook the houses on the eastern part of Java. Candles 
wer« obliged to be lighted at four in the afternoon. 
The ground' in some places was covered with ashes to 
Che depth of eight inches. The darkness of the atmos- 
phere, and occasional falls of volcanic ashes, continued 
till the 17th of April. From Samba wa, where the 
eruption took place, to the part of Sumatra where the 
sound was noticed, is a distance of 970 geographical 
miles, and clouds of ashes so dense as to create utter 
darkness at noonday were experienced more than 300 
geographical miles from the centre of its operations. 
The explosions did not cease entirely on the island of 
Bambawa till the 15th of Jnlv. Of all the villages 
of Tomboro, one only remained, containing about forty 
inhabitants. In Pekate, no vestige of a house was left; 
and twenty -six of the inhabitants, who were at Saroba- 
wa at the time, were the only part of the population 
who escaped. There were not fewer than 12,000 In- 
dividuals in Tomboro and Pekate at the time of the 
eruption, of whom only five or six escaped. The trees 
and herbage of every description along the whole of 
the north and west sides of^ the peninsula .were com- 

Cetely destroyed, with the exception of one point of 
nd near the spot where the village of Tomboro 
flood. 

6UMqf CWMnef. 



THE CUMBERLAND CAVERN. 

To the west and north-west of the village of Matlock 
are three apertures in the rock, respectively named the ' 
CuxB£Ri.AiiD,Si(XDLET, and RvTULV^ CavsmB, The 
former of these is well deserving of a short notice. 

The entrance is partly artificial, to afford a greater fa 
cility to the visiter, who has to descend fifty-four steps 
The cavern now opens on him in solitary grandeur. 
Huge mases of stone are piled on each oth^ with a tre- 
mendous kind of carelessness, evidently produced by 
some violent concussion, though at an unknown period 
He is conducted to a long and wide passage, the roof of 
which has all the regularity of a finished ceiling, and is 
bespangled by spars of various descriptions. From abovSi 
from beneath, and from the sides, the rays of the iight$ 
are reflected in every direction. In an adjacent conn 
partment, rocks are heaped on rocks in terrible array, and 
assume a threatening aspect. Next is an apartment de- 
corated with what, in the language of the country, is 
called the mots /osfftf— a petrifaction which, both in fi- 
gure and color, resembles snow, as it is drifted by.^the 
winter storm into the cavities of a rock. Near the' ex- 
tremity of the cavern are to be seen fishes petrified and 
fixed in the several stvata which form the surrounding re- 
cess. One of these has its back jutting out of the side 
of the earth, as if it had been petrified in the act of swim- 
ming. In another branch of the cavern, a well has been 
found of a considerable depth. — fFonden of the Wofdd* 



THREE LEGGED RABBITS. 
We have this week, through favor of Mrs. Ridter. of 
the Lower George Inn, in this city, visited a litter «frab- 
biu of most extraordinary deformity, consisting of fte 
in number, two only of which are perfect; (wo nave lii^, 
ears, two but one ear each, two have only three legseacK 
and two others are blind. They are all living.— Gfsvccf-' 
ter Herald. ^ 



ASTRONOMY. 

. URANUS on HERSCREL. 

The people of the continent of Europe coniinenly 
called this planet Uranus ; but in England and America 
it has been more common to call it Henchd. It was 
discovered to be a planet by Dr. Herschel of England, 
in the year 1781. Many others had previously seen it, 
but they supposed It to be a fixed star. 

Uranus is the most distant from the Sun of all the 
planets that we can see. Its distance is 1800'millione 
of miles, which is twice as far as Saturn, and nineteeo 
times as far as the Earth. 

One revolution of this remote planet round the Snn 
requires 84 of our years. If its inhabitants do not live 
longer than those of our earth, few of them live to be 
a year old. The length of their day is unknown. 

The diameter of Uranus is 35,000 miles. It is there- 
fore the third planet in sise, and is 80 times the size 
of the earth. Six moons revolve round Uranus, but 
they are so far from us that we can know little of them. 

The immense distance of Uranus from the Sun weuld 
lead us to think that it must be very dark and cold. 
But the people may receive more heat and light from 
the Sun than we are aware of, and they may have bet« 
ter means than we know of for producing light and 
heat. Their eyes may be fitted to see where we could 
not ; and their bodies may not be so Easily aflfected bv 
the cold. So also, there are some vegetables that wiu 
not grow where the climate is very hot; and othen 
cannot bear the cold. 

We hare now described all the planets that we are 
acquainted with. There may be othen so email or ao 
distant that we cannot see them with our teleseepsiv 
Five of thoee which we aew know have been dieceveiw 
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•d nnce the tear J780 ; and 
•honld to made 
be seen. 



if farther improvements 
in the telescope, others tnaj perhaps 



It would not be out of plaee to introduce here a dm 
scription of the wonderful instrument with which Il«r- 
schel made his important astronomical discoveries. 




HERSCHEI/S FORTY FEET TELESCOPE. 



Tills celebnited •" wonder of Acicnce" was construct- 
•d by Sir W, Ifersehel, in his grounds at Slough, near 
Windsor. Im proportions were prodigious :— The length 
of the tube is thirty-nine feel four inches, it measures 
four feet ten inches in diameter, and every part of it is 
of rolled or sheet iron, which has been joined together 
without rivets by a kind of steaming well known to 
those who make iron funnels for stoves. The concave 
face of the great min'or is forty-eight inches of polish- 
ed surface in diameter! The thickness, which is equal 
in every part of ir;j» about three inches and a half, and 
its weight when it came from the cast was 2,118 |)ound8, 
of which it must have lost a small part in polishing. 
The method of observing by the telescope is by what 
Herschel called the front view; the observer being 
placed in a seat suspended at the oml of it. with his 
back towards iJie object he views. There is no small 
speculum; but the inajE;nifiers are applied immediately 
to the first focal image. From the opening of the tel- 
escope near tlie pla(;«^ of the eye-glass, a spenking-pipe 
runs down to the bottom of the lube, where it goes into 
a Turning-joint ; and after several other intlexions. it at 
length (fivides into two branches, one ;roing into the ob- 
•crvafoiy, ami tl>e orhcV into the work-room ; and thus 
the comtnunicarions of ihc observer arc' conveyed to 
the assi.^ant in the obacrvatory, and the norkman is di- 
rected to p<?rform the rc(]uirelT motions. Tbe founda- 
tion of the apparatUK by which the telescope is siis- 
pGndetT and moved, consists of two concentric c'jcultr 
brick wells, the otitermost of which it* twenty-two 
ftet m diameter, and the inside one twenty-one*^ feet. 
They are-two feet n'w inches deep under ground, two 
|eet three irtchts broad at the bottom, and one foot two 
inches at the top, and are capped with paving stones, 
about three inches thick, and twelve and three quarters 
broad. The bottom frame of the whole rests upon 
these two walls by twcntry concentric rollers, and is 
movabTe upon a pivot, which gives a horizontal motion 
to the whole apparatus, as well as to the telescope. — 
Cabinet of CuHositU*, 

Wc have^ already treated to some cxtenl ou th»' sub- 
ject of Con^ets. Before lft»vi;ig; it, howevisr, and stretch- 



ing off to the confines of the universe, it would be 
proper more fully to consider it. For Comets may 
be regarded as the connecting link between solar sye* 
tems ; hence it is in order to notice them before leaving 
our own. 

The cut on the next page is a representation of the 
course of the Comet Biela, whose expected appearance 
not long since excited such intense interest. The prt 
of the heavens in which it is here seen moving, is de- 
nominated the constellation Leo ; which teads us to a 
particular description of it in this place« 



THE CONSTRLLATION IJSO, THE LION. 

The Lion is with the modems, as with the ancients, 
n symbol of the month of July, and was placed among 
the Egyptian hieroglyphics to represent their hot sea- 
son. The Greek poets tell us this sign was the Nematn 
Lion that dropped from the Moon, and was slain by 
Hkrculiis, and was afterwards elevated to the heavens 
by Juno. 

This constellation is remarkable for its many bright 
stars, and is easily discovered by its being seated south 
f)f the Great Bear, 

lu the western part of th'is constellafiou is a beautiful 
star of the first magnitude called Regvlus or Kelb, near 
the heart of the Lion ; a little above this are four bright 
stars foniiing the neck and head; on the hind quarters 
are two stars of the third magnitude; and in the tail ^ 
star of the second magnitndc, called Jknebofa^ forming 
a triangle with the two former. 

Lro contains one star of the first magnitnde, two of 
the second^ five of the third, eleven of the fourthy four 
teen of the fifth, and fprty-thret of the sixth* Reguluf 
is situated on the ecliptic. This star is sometimes called 
Cor lAonis (the Lion*s Heart,) 

The constellation Leo is chiefly situated north of the 
ecliptic, passing over the countries situated in the north 
part of the Torrid Zone, where this animal ia generallv 
found ; in Zoology, it is a species of Felia, or cat kind, 
and considered the most ferocious of quadrupeds. 
Many extraordinary accounts are reported of the aoi* 
mal. (8ee place.) 
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Tus above engraving represents the benutiful con- 
stellation Leo, the Lto/i, and also shows a portion of 
ihe path of the perioiUcal Comubt diAcoyereil on the 27th 
uf February, 18:26, by M. Bieia, of JoseplistaUt. 

The above Comet performs its revoliUioo round the 
Sun in about six years and three quartecs. 

This is the Conaet concerning whitsh such dire fore- 
bodings were entertained on the continent^ nnaoy indi- 
viduals firmly believing that in 1832 it would conie in 
contact with the Earth, and prove its destruction. 
This atarni appears to have originated in Paris, wfalth 
seems especially accessible to these terrific apprehen- 
sions. ' 

CoifJECTDRES AlfO CorrCLUSIONS RESPKCTlZfe CoM- 

KTs. — Of all the celestial bodies, there are none that 
have given rise to so many speculations and conjectures 
as the Comets. Their strange appearances, in all ages, 
have been matter of terror to the vulgar, who uniform- 
ly have looked upon them as bad omensb 9«d forerun- 
ners of war, pestilence, &.c. Othen kai supemtiiiovs 
supposed them to be iqeteors raised in the higher re- 
gions of the air. 

Some part of the modern doctrine ^ooeemiaiK theow 
however, was receired into' the ancient Italic and Py- 



thagwtan schools ; for they held them to be so far of the 
nature of planets, that they had their periodical times 
of appearing; that they were oiit of4Pight for a long 
time, while they were carried alo(V at an immense dis- 
tance from the Earth, but became visible when they 
desoended into the lower regions of ihe air, and thus 
were nearer to us. , 

AftisTOTi.E, however, maintained, that they weri 
nothing more than meteors^ or exhalations raised into 
the upper regions of the atmosphere, where they blazed 
out for a while, and disappeared when the matter of 
which they were formed was consumed. Seiteca, on 
the contrary, strongly argued against those who sup- 
posed them' meteors, and declared his belief that they 
were not fire suddenly kindled, but the eternal produc- 
tions of Nature. He jioints out, also, the only way to 
come at a certainty on this wjbject, viz. by collecting 
a number of observations concerning their appearance, 
in order to discover whether they return periodically or 
not, ••For this purpose,*' says he, "one age is not 
sufficient; but the time will come when the fiature of 
Comets and their magnitudes will be detnoMtrafedr aoil 
the routes they take, so different from the phinets, ex- 
plained. Posterity will then wondof that the p' 
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ages should ba ignorant of ttatten so plain and easy to 
be known. 

The prediction of BsmECA, however, teemed for a 
long time rery onlitcelj to be fulfllled. The great au- 
thority which Aristotle maintained for many ages, 
determined them to be nothing but meteors casually 
lighted up in the air; though they were manifestly at 
a great height, nut only above the clouds, but subject 
to the diurnal revolution of the Earth. In the dark and 
superstitious ages, they were held to be the harbingers 
of every kind of oidamtty,* and were supposed to have 
diflferent degrees of malignity according to the shape 
they assumed ; from whence also they were differently 
denominated. Thus, some were said to be bearded^ 
some haiftd ; some to represent a bean, a sword, or 
a STpear ; others a target, &c. ; whereas, modem astrono- 
mers acknowledge only one species of Comets, and 
account for their diflerent situations and distances from 
the Sun and.£arth. 

Long did astronomers maintain many absurd opinions 
concerning them. Tlie first astronomer who placed 
them in their true rank in the creation was TrcBo 
Brake ; but (he first who discovered their true motion 
was Sir Isaac Newton, from the observations be made 
on the great Comet of 1680. This descended almost 
perpendicularly towards the Sun with a prodigious ve- 
locity; ascending again with a motion retarded, as much 
as it had been before accelerated. It was seen in the 
morning by a great number of astronomers in different 
parts of Europe, from the 4th to the 25th of Novem- 
ber, on its way towards the Sun; and in the evening, 
from the J2th of December to the 9th of March follow- 
mg. The mony exact observations made on this Com- 
et, enabled Sir Isaac Newton to determine that thevarc 
a kind of planets, which move in very eccentric ellipses; 
and this opinion is now considered as an established 
truth; and further, that they are opaque bodies, co- 
lightened by the Sun. 

Comets are of very different magnitudes, which may 
be conjectured from their apparent diameter and bright- 
ness. The Tails of Comets have given rise to various 
conjectures; though it is acknowledged by all that they 
depend on the Sun in some way or other, as they are 
always turned from him, but in what manner this is ac- 
cumplished we cannot easily determine. Sir Isaac 
Newton was of opinion, that the tail of a Comet is a 
very thin vapour, which the bead sends out by the rea- 
son of its heat. Bowring objects to Newton's theory, 
from the great velocity of the Comet's motion : that 
of some of the Comets is said to be after the rate of no 
less than 860,000 miies an hour.f 

With respect to the use of the Comets in the uni- 
verse, it is no more a question than that of any other 
Orb, They show, by their rapid motions, and tl^i period 
of the revolutions of those which have been calculated, 
the vast extent of the starry firmament. With respect 
to their situation, whether belonging to the Solar Sys- 
tem, or as links that join Systems, thereby keeping up 
a harmony or union of Systems, it seems more a con- 
sideration, and is perfectly consistent with the analogy 
and connexion that are found amonjj objects where the 
r^earches of human sagacitv have been able to pene- 
trate. ' ^ 

A comet exhibits three varieties, according to its po- 
sition, as seen from the Kanh. I. Ikarded, when east- 
ward of the Sun, and its light marches before. If. 
TaiUd, when westward of the Sun, and the tail or train 
follows it. Ill, Haired, when diametricallv opposite to 
the Sun, having the Earth between them, and all its tail 
hid exceiH a few scattered rays. 

But of all the Comets on record, only four of thair 
periods are known to any degree of certatntv. The 
first of these appeared in 1592, 1707, and 1682,' making 

•ITiit idee h noticed by Hrtmer, Taaso, and Miltoa. 
f llus is the niM as Newton cokulaied the motion of the 
voiu«t of 1680 to Ub. 



a period of seveot^-iive years. The second appeared 2d 
15^ and 1661, bemg a revolution of one hundred and 
twenty-nine years. The third, and most noted of sill 
the Comets yet observed, is that before^mrntioDedv 
which appeared in 1680, and its period was calculated 
by Sir Isaac Newton to be 575 years; therefore it may 
be expected again in 2255. This Comet, at its greatett 
distance from the Sun, is about 11,200,000,000 of m'llei ; 
and at its least distance from the Sun*s centre, h is orflj 
49,000 miles, being only ^bout one-third of the Son's 
semi-diameter from his surface. In that part of ils 
orbit nearest to the Sun, it flies at the amazing rate of 
880,000 miles an hour, as obsetved above; and the Sua, 
as seen from it, appears thirty thousand times larger than 
he does to us. The astonishing length that this Comet 
runs out into empty space, suggests to our minds the 
vast distance of the fixed stars, and hence of the Uff t- 
VERSE, where regions appear beyond regions. However 
difficult to narrow minds like ours to And out the des- 
tination of these orbs, this is an undoubted truth : that 
wherever the Deity exerts his power, there he also 
manifests his wisdom and goodness. 

The first Comet on record was observed byNieephO' 
rus Ortgorhts, of Constantinople, in June, 1337, wnoae 
course he describes very accurately. 

Comets do not all move from west to east, like the 
planets. Some have a direct and some a retrograde 
motion. Their orbits are not comprehended within a 
narrow zone of the heavens, like those of the principal 
planets; they vary through 4ill degrees of inclination. 
There are some whose plane is nearly coincident with 
that of the ecliptic, and others have their planes per* 
pcndicuiar to it. Indeed, a slight inclination of the 
orbit is no longer deemed an essential characteristic 
even of the planets, for the small planets lately discm^ 
ered have great inclinations. It may be remarked, also^ 
in this connexion, that the orbits of the satellites of 
Uranrts are nearly perpendicular to the ecliptic. 

It is further to be observed, that the Tat2s of Comets 
begin to appear as the bodies approach near the Sun; 
their length increases with this proximity; and they do 
not acquire their greatest extent till after passing iheir 
perihelion. Their direction is always to the Sun. 

OF THE STARRY FIRMAMENT, ITS CHIEF DIVISIONS 
AND CONSTELLATIONS. 

The stars, on account of their apparent magnitudes, 
are distributed into several classes or orders. Those 
which appear largest to the eye are denominated staks 
of the Jirsf magnitude; the next to them in lustre, 
stars of^the second magnitude ; and so in this progres- 
sive manner to those of the sixth magnitude, which are 
the smallest that are vissible to the naked eye. Those 
that arc less than the sixth magnitude, are termed tele- 
scopic Stan, because no< visible without the aid of that 
instrument. 

The whole starry firmament contains iiinety-foor con- 
stellations, and is commonly divided into three chief 
parts, as follows :«— ' 

I. The Zodiac, which contains twelve constellations, 
coiumonly called the twelve signs of ihe Zodiac. The 
Zodiac is sixteen degrees broad. 

H. All thst space between the Zodiac and the north 
pole containing the thirty-five northern constellations. 

III. The legions south of the Zodiac, containing for* 
ty -seven constellations. 

A constellation is a convenient portion or number of 
stars which Ire contiguous to one another, and for the 
purpose of distinction is named after some animal or 
object, which if there delineated would fill up that space, 
as it appears to the eye. 

By this deofsion, the stars are so distingnished from 
one another, that any particular star may be readily 
found in the lieaveos by means of a celestial globe or 
msp, on which the constellations are so delineated tliat 
the most remarkable stars are placed in such parts of 
the figures as are most easily distlngnbhed. 
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The roagDitude of the stars in the copstellation is 
distioguished chiefly by the letters 6f the Greek alpha- 
bet; that is, the first letter {ft) is placed, by the laxf^- 
est star in the coosrellation, whether of the iurst 
magnitude or oot; the second letter (jb) is placed by the 
«ecoiid in lustre; in this manner to the least star in the 
eoosiellation; and if there are more stars than there are 
letters fai the Greek alphaber« the leUersof the common 



alphabet are introduced ; and afterwards, if necessaij, 
the nnmbers, 1, 2, 3^ 4.' dec. are added. 

Some of the stars have, besides their i^ays and .Greek 
letters, also names ; as Castor^ ^. — and it is mhch to 
be regretted that astronomerB hav6 not giren moiem 
names to all the considerable star»; that beiegto stu- 
dents so much simpler, and more engaging than llli 
Greek letters— CM/e to KnowUdgt. 




ANNE MOORE OF TUTBURY. 



This vile impostor, who pretended she could liv* | 
without food, was born at Royston, near Ashborn, in 
the coaiity of Derby, in the year 1761. Her pai-ents 
were poor, and of the name of Pc^. At the age of 
tweitty-seven, she married James Moore, ^ labourer, 
with whom she soon parted, after which she had two 
children by her master, a boy and a. girl. — About the 
beginning of 1807, when residing at Tuibury, a village 
in Staflfurdshire, she first excited public attention by 
declarins; she could live without food. An assertion so 
repugnant to reason and nature was of course rejected. 
8he therefore offered to prove the tnifh of her assertion 
by submitting to be wntched for a considerable time. 

A order to satisfy the public, she was removed from 
her home to the house of Mr. Jackson, grocer, of the 
same village, and all the inhabitants were invited to join 
in watching her. A Mr. Taylor, surgeon, superintend- 
ed the watching, which continued sixteen days during 
which time she was allowed a little water, on the first 
three days. When the watch had ended, she was re- 
moved to her own house; and Mr. Taylor published an 
account, declaring that she had lived for thirteen days 
without lakiug any food, liquid or soHd. This account, 
so attested, was believed by numbers, who flocked to 
see her, and few visited her without leaving; some proof 
of their credulity or pity. By this means she collected 
.ibout £^0. 

Thousch the declaration of the persons who fotroerly 
watched her liad obtained considerable credit, yet there 
were many who thought lier an impostor, and demand- 
ed that she slioald be again watched. A committee wqs 
formed of the .neighboring clergymen and magistrates, 
who met on Tuesday, the 20tb oV April, 1B13; and the 
thee it was determined she sliould lie watchf^d was fixed 
tt ene month, to which she was at last obliged to assent. 
Her bed was iitled ^ith ehaflT, and the clothes exam- 
hied in the presence of the committee. The watch en- 
tereii on their office at two o'clock ort Wednesday. She 
received the watchers with as much good manaiers as 
she was capable of, tliottgb she had been crying bitterly 
before they came. The first watch, which continued 
Mr hbiata, was begm bj Sir Osarald Mosley and the 



Rev. Leigh Richmond, and followed by several other 
gentlemen. At the end of sevenv.days, the publip were 
informed that she had during that time taken no food 
whatever. Great confidence was now expressed by her 
advocates that she would endure the ordeal with credit. 
Bui when the machine for weighing her was put undei 
the bed, it was found that she lost weight rapidly. At 
last, on the ninth day, she Insisted upon the watchers 
quitting the room, declaring that she was very ill, and 
that her daughter must be sent for. She was now 
greatly reduced, and the watchers who attended her 
were much alarmed lest she should expire; and appre- 
hensive of being implicated in the charge of murder, 
they quitted the room and admitted the daughter, wjio 
administered what she thought proper, when the mother 
began to recover. 

One remarkable circumstance was, that on Friday, 
the dOth of April, afVer the watch broke up, she desirec) 
to take a solemn oath that she had not, during the time 
she was watched, taken any food whatever; which oath 
was Mlministered to her. This she did in hope, not- 
withstanding all, still to impose upon the pubfic. But 
as her clothes gave evidence against her, to her utter 
confusion she was brought at last to make the following 
confession : 

•• J, Anne Moore, of Tutbury, hutnbly asking pardon 
of all persons whom I have attempted to deceive and 
impose upon, and above all, with the most unfeigned 
sorrow and contrition, imploring the divine mercy and 
forgiveness of that God whom I have greatly offended, 
do most solemnly declare, that I have occasionally ta- 
ken sustenance for the last six years. 

"Witness my hand, this fourth day of May, 1813. 
••The mark X of Anne Moore.** 

The above declaration of Anne Moore was made be* 
Yore me, one of his Majesty *s Justices of the Peace for 
the county of Stafford, Thomas LiaTBE4 

Witness of the above declaration and eignalure of nf* 
mother Anne Moore, Mart Moorb. 

This impostor was committed to prison, FebraMyt« 
1816, for falsely collecting money under the pieteMt 
of charity.— Cabinet of CuriMilki. 
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POETRY- 

TIIE HYSTERIOyS MUSIC OF THE OCEAN. 

raOV VALSB's JIATlOffAL OAUBTTI. 

'*And lft« people of ikU place Mjr, that at ceriaiH Bea9on» 
Bmmt^*omtd9 are ieardfrom the oeean,** 

Mato&*s Votaoss, 

Lonely and wi'd it rose, 
That strain of solemn music from the sea. 
As though the bright air trembled to disclose 

Aa ocean mystery. 

Again a low, sweet tone, 
Fainting in murmurs on the listening daj, 
Just bade the excited thought its presence own. 

Then died awsj. 

» 

Once more the gu»h of sound. 
Struggling and swelling from tlie heavy plain. 
Thrilled a rich peal triamphaiitly around. 

And fled again. 

O boundless deep ! we know 
Thou hast strange wondera in thy gloom concealed, 
Gems, flashing ^ras, from whose unearthly glow 

Sunlight IS sealed. 

And an eterpal spring 
Showers her rich colors with nnsparine hand. 
Where coral trees Uicir graceful branches fling 

0*er golden saud. 

But tell, O restless main f 
MTho are the dwellera in thy'worlil beneath, 
That thus the waterv realm cannot contain 

Thfc joy they 'breathe t 

Emblem of glorious might! 
Are thy wild childreu like thyself arrayed 
Strong in immortal and uncliecked delight, 

Wliich cannot fade 7 

Ch' to mankind allied, 
Toiling with wo, and paasion^s.flery sting. 
Like tlieir own home, where storms or peace praside, 

As the winds bring T 

Alas for human thought '. 
How does it flee existence, worn and old. 
To win^ companionship with beings wrongbt 

Of finer mould ! 

*Ti8 vain the reckless waves 
Join with load revel the dim otres flown. 
But keep each s«croi of their liidden caves 

Dark and unknown. 



The clouds of night come rolIiDg down, DarkneM 
rests on the steeps of Crnmla. The stars of the north 
vise orer the rtolUo^ of Erin's waves: they shew Cbeir 
heads of fire throngh the flying mist of heaven. A dis- 
tant wind roars in the wood. Silent and dark is the 
plain of death! Still on the diuky Lena arose io my 
ears the voice of Carril. He sting of the friends of our 
Touth, the days of former years, when we met on the 
banks of Le^o ; when we sent round the joy of the 
shell. Cromla answered to his voice. The ghosts of 
those he sung came in their rustling winds. They irere 
seen to bend with joy towards the sound of their'praise ! 

Be thy soul blest, O Carril ! in the midst of thy ed- 
dying wmds, O that thou wouldst come to my hnl). 
when I am alone by night! And thou dost come, my 
friend. 1 hear often thy light hand on my harp, when 
it hangs on the distant wall ; and the feeble sound touch- 
es my ear. Why dost thou not speak to me in my grief, 
and tell when I shall behold my friends? But thou 
paasest away in thy murmuring blast; the winds whistle 
f brough the gray hairs of Ossian l-^Osnan. 



Louis XV. when before the walls of Menin, in Han- 
its, was told that if he chose to risk an attack, the 
plaise would be taken four days sooner than it otherwise 
imtldbe. •'Let us take it then," replied he, ''four 
\ later. I would rather loose these four days than 
* -^le of my subjects." 



ITEBIS OF NEWS. 

Lisbon has fallen into the hands of Don Pedro widi Kttle 4 . . 
sition, and the flag of the juvenile Queen now waves over ciie ram 
psrts of that citv. It was taken possession of by the army oa ihe 
34th»jind by fhe'fleeton the5i5th of July.. Af ignel is said to ImMS 
fled to Spiuu, and the war a»ay new be considered at on ettd. 

The Irish Cbuivh BUi has pmsed the Heuse of Lonls. Wei 
lington very unex|)ectedly voted in its favour. The Jew Bill ham 
been negatived in the same House. 

The British House of Commons have expressed their disapptc* 
bation of tlie conduct of Russia in denationalising Pohmd. 

There^, has been a conspiracy against the life of tlie Rnvvian 
Emperor by some Polish exiles ,who not long since left Pans, 
having bound themselves with an onth to accomplish his aasaBaona- 
tion. like sensation created by this event throughout Russia was 
very great, and every precaution was adopted for his protection. 

The cholera has re-apncnred in London and Paris. In the lat- 
ter place, several melancholy cases have occtnrred. 

It would srcm that Athens^ is again to become the capita] of 
Grecec, and the scat of her king. 

ThtfVolcanic inlands tlirbwn up two or three years since in the 
Meditermnoan; near Sicily, and which afterwards disappeared* en 
again visible. 

A new mineral has been recently discovered in Corska ; it con 
mine particles of gold; and some vases that have been made fro>s 
it, from the brilliancy of their polish and the beauty of dieir cciors, 
resemble cuatnel. 

The following extract of a letter of Ibrahim Pacha to rbe 
Turkish Sultan, will give our renders an idea of oriental style om 

U t»: 

** My sublime, macrnanimoos, awe-inspiring, mis:hty, grem 80> 
vereign, our benefactor — the benefactor of mankind. 

** Mav God gmnt to your Sublimitv a life without end. and 
make the august shadow of your Sublimity a protection for aJI 
men, snd esperiall.v ^rmy humble liead. 

** Your inexhaustible goodness has imluced you^ most graeiootf 
soverei^, to grant me the government of Adano, aa mahassilik* 
(ia farm.)'' 

A letter from CaiT)peachy of July 27th says :— « Tlie cholera 
rages here with such fury, that thr whole populatidn cif the State 
of Yucatan may lie ssi^i' to liave been destroyed ; and tkem are 
towns wliAi'e ten inhabitants have not 8iirvive<i.^* Tlie same letter 
*tlIso states thnt it is iii))>osi»iI)lc to ficnetrate as far ns Mexico, li«* 
cause the civil war ragps to such an extent that the whole coun- 
try is nothing but a vast field of battle. 

A shock of an eanliqunke was felt on Tlios<lov morning of lasii 
week at Ricltmond, Frederic ksbilrj?, Alexandria, *Wa8liington, and 
Baltimore. At Richmond it lasted about six minutes. 



ATOMiCK THEORY. 
A species of philosophy recently introduced into 
chymisty, and grounded on the axiom thai ' chymicai 
union consists in the combination of the atoms of bodies 
-f ith each other >' so that when two bodies chymifallj 
jnite and form a third body, the substances united arr 
dispersed every ,wbere through the new compound. 
Thus, for instance, saltnclre is a compound of nitrick 
acid and potash j and it we examine even so small a 
portion or this salt as the hundredth part of a grain, it 
will be found to be compounded of these two substan- 
ces, nitrick acid and potash ; and if any part of it wanted 
these constituents, it could not be saltpetre 



BANIAN-TRER. 
One of the greatest wonders of the regetable kinc- 
dom. For many centuries it continually exDends itseu; 
for every branch sbooto downward, and* atrikia^ into 
the ffround, becomes itself a parent tree, whose braachet. 
in Uke manner, spread* One of tbem, the Cubbeer 
Burr, has 350 stems, equal to laige oaks, a&d more than 
3000 smaller one% covering space safficient to shelter 
7000 persons. Its branches are crowded with families 
of monkeys, and with birds of every descriptioii, and 
abio with enormous bats, all of which find luxuriow 
subsistence on the rich scarlet figs that grow npon it. 
The common fig-tree, and the sycamore of Scripture, 
is of the same species, and the wood of the latter is al 
most imperishahle. 

BABX. 
The akin or eoTeiing of a iineoBtplaBl. Badt-biad* 
ing is a duease ia trees cured by tiitting the bark. 



SECTION XXll, 



NATURAL HISTORY. 

THE MIND AND ITS FACULTIES. 

The term MIND has been Intely applied by philoso- 
phers to the inttUeehial portion of man, as being a more 
correct term than either wul or vndttskinding. It im- 
plies that part of our being which is occupied in thought 
The seat of the mind is manifestly the brain ; but in 
what part of it, i^hether the whole, or in the pineal 
gland, as Des Cartes maintains, wliere he says all the 
nerves terminate, or whether, as .Soemmering states, 
the fluid contained in the ventricles of the brain be its 
seat, 18 unknown, all such opinions being mere con- 
jectures. 

The mind or soul has been usually divide into a cer- 
tain number of faculties. We shall consider it from its 
more simple to its more complex state. The common- 
est and simplest impression, made upon the mind being 
conveyed to it by cither of the senses, is called 

SENSATION. Sensation is either pleasurable or 
painful; in proportion to the degree of pleasure or of 
pain produced by a sensation, will be the vividness of 
Its appreliension by the mind, An apprehended sensa- 
tion is termed percKption ; that is, when the mind 
itself perceives, it recognizes the sensation, — when it 
becomes the subject of thoujB;ht in the mind, it is then 
called perception. An idea is a resemblance or image 
of any thing, which, tlioui;h not seen, is conceived, — 
apprehended by the mind ; — wn idea appears lo be, 
therefore, nothing more than a well-defined and appre- 
hended perception. An idea may be simple or complex, 
true or false'. Simple ideas are those which arise in the 
mind from sensation ; as those of color by the eye, of 
sounds by the car, of heat by the touch, &c. Some ideas 
are formed by sensation and reflection jointly, as plea- 
sure, pain, power, existence. Complex ideas are infi- 
nite ; some are not supposed to exist by themselves, biit 
are considered as dependencies on or affections of sub- 
stantives, as triangle, gratitude, murder, &c. Combi- 
nations of simple ideas are such as a dozen, a score, 
beauty, thefl, &c. The association of ideas, and con* 
sequently of aflections, is one of the most important 
characters of the human mind, and the great source of 
our happiness or misery. 

In tracing the process of the human mind in acquir- 
ing knowledge, we observe the following curious analo- 
gies or gradations; it commence* with a simple idea or 
thought impressed, which is connected with simi^Ie per- 
ception. This solicits attention, which, according to its 
degrees of importance, disposes to observation, consid- 
eration, investigation, contemplation, meditation, reflec- 
tion. These voluntary operations of the mind are ne- 
cessary to the formation of clear conceptions, right 
understanding, an enlarged comprehension of some sub- 
jects, nice discernment, and accut:ate discrimination 
concerning others; these acquisitions enable us to ab- 
stract essential qualities in our minds from the subjects 
in which they are seated, to assemble others in new com- 
binations, to reason, lo draw inferences, and finally, to 
tidgc or decide on their merits or defects. 

MEMORY is that quality of the mind by which it is 
enabled to call up, generdly at will, and upon suitable 
occasions, ideas, trains of thought which have been pre- 
viously impressed upon it. No intellectual process can 
be Carrie^] en vithoiit m^m^fjx .where th» aieoKtry i« 

Vol. L-«? 



weak, there the intellect will be found weak ; where th« 
memory is ^ood, there, in general, will the Intellect be 
powerful. In nothing, however, do individuals diflfer 
more from each other than in their memories. Some 
rementber one kind of facts and things well, while others 
remember them very indiflerently. Thi« has been at- 
tribtited by phrenologists to the activity and size of 
particular organs in the brain ; and it seems to us pro- 
bable that there may be some troth in this, — indeed, 
phrenologists asiiirn to the memory many organs of 
the brain, such as those of form^ size, weighty color ^ space, 
ordcr^ time, number, t\tne^ tangtige. But whatever truth 
there mtiy be in this, we believe that more depends upon 
the exercise of the mind in any given course, than on the 
original conformation ; that, in order to make tlie memo- 
ry eflicient, it must be often exercised on any given suh- 
ject; and that the most important knowledge, if not oc- 
casionally revived by repetition, will frequently vanish 
from the mind. The notion of the mind being a store- 
house, nnd that ideas once deposited there will always 
there remain, is extremely fallacious. It is true they 
frequently do so, especially those received in youth; 
but many of these, without repetition, become m time 
obfiterated. Hence, therefore, the necessity of not only 
the processes of education to improve the memory, 
but of an occasional repetition of them, in order that 
they may be efficient and useful to us in after life. 

ReeoUecHon is that part of the memory which con- 
sists in ^calling up in the mind the knowledge which 
has been previously impressed upon it. Attention and 
repetition help much to fix ideas in the memory ; the 
ideas which make the most lasting impressions are 
those accompanied by pleasure or pain. 

The powers of memory of some persons for particu- 
lar subjects are astonishingly great. Seneca says that 
he was able, by the mere eflbrt of his natural* memory, 
to repeat two thousand words upon once hearing them, 
each in its order, though they had no connexion wicji 
each other. He also mentions that Fortius Latro re- 
tained iti his memory all the declamations which he liad 
ever spoken, and-never found hismemory fail in a singfe 
word. Cyneas, ambassador to the Romans from kio;r 
Pyrrhus, hnd in one dav so well learned the names of 
his spectators, that on the next, he saluted the wbote - 
senate, and all the populace assembled, each by his 
name.^ Ptiny says, Cyrus knew every soldier in his 
army by name, and L. Sclpio, all the people of Rome. 
Carnendes would repeat any volume found in the libra- 
ries as readily as if he were reading. Many modem 
instances of the great powers of memory might be also 
adduced, but they do not appear necessary. 

IMAGINATION is that particular state or disposi- 
tion of the mind by which it is enabled to form number- 
less ne*v and extraonlinary ideas, which are not the im- 
mediate result of external impressions or of recollection, 
and hence is obviously distinguished from perception 
and memory. By the imagination, an individual creates 
thoughts entirety his own, and which never mi.cjht have 
existed, had they not occurred to the individual mind. 
The exercise of most of the othe\ qualities of the mind 
requires calmness and composure. The imagination 
delights in the most heterogeneous and incoherent conj- 
blnations,and the most extravagant circumstances. These 
visions or ^hantonris are nevertheless sometimes iirf- 
tipon the memoir, and diiiring im^ierfecr or dis- 
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Cufbtd sleep present themseWes, and prod ace those ab- 
surd combioatioos which occur in dreammf^. Although 
the (fights of imagination are bold, yet they conform in 
some degree to the impressions which real objects have 
made upon the sensortum. And hence all the ideas 
which it calls up have some relation to prior received 
facts, and to the knowledge acquired by the mind. 

Fancy, coitcetts, and phantoms, are merely species of 
which the imagination is the genus. Poets ^nd painters 
are notoriously the subjects in which a powerful imagi- 
nation is essential to the effectual developements of their 
respective arts. 

GENIUS is, in numerous instances, allied to the im- 
agination. It consists in that natural talent, disposition,, 
or aptitude which one man possesses of performing 
something in preferenpe to another, with peculiar facility 
and excellence. Thus men are said to have a genius 
for painting, poetry, music, &c. meaning, that the 
powers of their minus enable them to excel in those par- 
ticular departments. Although, perhaps, minute atten- 
tion to the genius of each individual is not, in a social 
and moral v/iew, necessary in the education of youth, we 
believe, nevertheless, that some attention to this subject 
is absolutely necessary, in order to effectuate (he best 
developement of the character. And while we cannot 
avoid admiring ^entu«, we ought never to forget that its 
best exemplification is when combined with moral, use- 
ful, and virtuous actions ; that true genius, real scienee, 
and miionality, ought tojbe inseparable companions. 

RHASON ; that process of the mind by which dif- 
ferent ideas or things are coni^pared, their fitness or Un- 
fitness perceived, iind conclusions drawn from such com- 
parisons and perceptions. Judgment is a similar opera- 
tion of , the mind ; but, as its name im|x>rts, it is that act 
of the mind by which it concludes and determines upon 
certain final results. Thus we compare the sun and the 
rooon, and finding the sun greater than the moon, we 
determine or judge accordingly. 

The WILL is a state or disiposition of the mind con- 
tisting in being disposed, xoilling, to do or avoid any act, 
or to obtain or avoid any thins. The state or disposi- 
tion of the mind called the wM, is produced by innu- 
merable agencies. Some of these arise from the inter- 
nal feeling of the mind itself; others from external ob- 
jects, as heat, light, cold, human society, our affections, 
our hopes, our pleasures and our pains; others from an 
association of internal feeling with external objects ; and 
hence the incalculable varieties of human actions. 

GHOST ; a spirit or apparition of some deceased per- 
son. The ancients supposed every man had three dif- 
ferent ghosts, which, after the dissolution of^the body, 
were variously disposed of. They were distinguished 
into manes, spiritus, tanhra; the manes they supposed 
went to tbe infernal regions; the spiritus ascended to 
the skies; and the umbra hovered about the tomb, as 
unwilling to quit its old connexions. 

In quitting this subject it may be observed, that when 
the mind turns inward, thinking is the first operation 
that occurs; and in this we may observe a great variety 
of modifications, and whence it frames to itself distinct 
ideas. Thus, the perception annexed to any impression on 
the body by an external object is called sensation. When 
•n idea occurs without the presence of the object. It is 
called remfm5rnrtce; when sousjht for by the mind, and 
brought as;ain to review this process, it is called recol- 
tection; when the ideas are attempted to be registered 
in the memory, it is attention; and when the mind cnn- 
•idors any subject in a variety of viewsi successively 
dwelling upon each, it is called study* 

KNOWLEDGIC, therefore, from this short vipw of 
the mind, it will be seen, arises from those impressions 
and ideas which wc receive by the medium of the senses. 
We can have no knotrledge further than we have ideas. 
A man may be said to know all those truths which are 
lodged in his memory by a previous, clear, and full per- 
eeptiun. In intuitive knowledge, the mind {lerceives the 
Inith as tbo eye docs light ; thus the aund perceivee that 



white is not black, and that three are nnere than two. Thie 
part of knowledge is irresistible, and on intuition dependa 
all the certainty of our other knowledge. When the 
mind ia obliged to discover the agreement or disagree 
ment of our ideas by the intervention of other ideas, thia 
is what is called reasomng. 

Again. Knowledge includes, of course, all which we 
can know. It has been also divided into useful and 
luxurious knowledge. The best knowledge is that 
which enables us to act most virtuously, because virtue 
is the foundation of genuine happiness. Learning* pro- 
perly so called, is not essential to a virtuous life, altfaongh 
considerabhs knowledge moat undoubtedhr is so; for 
ignorance is, in innumerable instances, the parent of 
error and of crime. A prudent c&efee in our pursuit of 
knowledge is, however, necessary, in order that we may 
avoid an idle and useless or pernicious waste of time. 



ASTRONOMY. 



DIVISION OF THE STARS INTO OONSTELLATIOWS. 

The division of the stars into various CoysTEX.iJi- 
TI09S was an invention indispensably necessary, and 
was adopted in the earliest ages, for the pnrpose of com- 
municatmg ideas and intelligence on subjects of general 
interest, particularly such as related to the pastoral and 
agricultural em))loyments; accordingly we find the 
ISvelve Signs of the Zodiac significantly named accord- 
ing to the sense and experience of the people by whom 
they were invented. Those constellations were not all 
named at one time, but were called and marked out at 
diifferent periods, and by persons of different nations, ac- 
cording to their situations on the Earth, and the objects 
presented to them, whose forms and names were sym- 
bolical with what they intended to represent. 

The Chaldeans, who are commonly represented ai 
the parents and inventors of Astronomt, knew nothing 
of some of the signs now marked out on the ecliptic: 
they had at first observed the extreme points of the 
Sun's departure or declination from the Equator^ or 
what wc now call the Solstices, ^nd thus named the two 
signs or constellations Cancer ^nd CAPRicoRif. from 
the properties of those animals, which in their habits 
bore resemblance to the cours^ of the Sun, The learn- 
ed Macrobius, in hisf treatise de Saturnalia,* Book 1st, 
Chap. 17, defmes the fact as follows : 

"These are the motives that occasioned the two signs 
which we call the doors of the barriers of the Sun to go 
by the names of Cancer and Capricorn. The Crah 
or Cancer is an animal that walks backward, or obliquely : 
the Sun likewise arriving at this sign begins his retro- 
gradation, and again descends obliquely. As to the 
Wild Goat or Capricorn, its way of feeding is always to 
ascend and climb the hills as it feeds on the grass; the 
Sun in like manner being come to Capricorn, begins to 
quit the lowest point of its course, in order to regain the 
highest." ^ 

The ancient astronomers of Chnldea knew nothing of 
the third sign in the Zodiac, which we call Gemini or 
the Twins: that asterism in their division of the Sun's 
path, was filled with the fignre of two kids, a resemblance 
drawn in this instance, like all others, from the herds or 
cattle of which they had the care, this period bein^ the 
yeaning time of their flocks, many of which brought 
forth twins. In short, ihe whole of their astronomical 
system was such as applied to their convenience, and 
was sufficient to guide and direct them in their occupa- 
tions and wanderings; for their lives being spent in the 
wide and open country, they had nothing to point out 
their way in travelling but i\\Q fired Stars : yet Astro- 
nomy as a science made but little progress, extending 
only to their convenience in the affairs of life.: the 
Egyptians enlarged and improved that into a science 
which the Chai.de£S had not studied as a grand object 

•The iSaiumaiia were feasts and rerels held bv ihe ancient ia 
iMdnfaoa of tfas Kaitb ia hooattr of lbs God SArvaii or Tlaob 
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if pbilosopfaj and learning : it was from this people, 
vhose hieroglyphical aud symbolical modeofjropnesen^ 
atioo gave the example, that the G&ekxs derived the 
)bn of assorting Gu Stars, and probably the invention 
)f Letters. 

The Greees found it necessary to culthrate this 
icience on 'account of their commercial alfairs, as well 
IS their avidity in the pursuit of all wisdom. Navioa- 
rioN required some certain and specific method of con- 
ducting their vessels with safety on their voyages, and 
the stars offered th« best nieans for that purpose. The 
ARflONAUTsf had no other guides for their sea voyages. 
From the Greeks, this sublime science^ as well a» most 
others, was communicated to the Romans, and they ex- 
tended it with. their conquests to all the nations of the 
world at that time discovered; but the true knowledge 
of our planetary system and t4ie philosopher of the 
Heavers were still imperfect, notwithstanding the 
theories of Ptolemt, Ptthaooras, Copers icus, and 
others ; partly from -the want of telescopes to make more 
iccurate observations than they wer^ enabled to do, and 
partly from the errors of their conjectural ideas ujion 
the subject. Modem philosophers, and particularly Si r 
Isaac Newtow, have carried their inquiries to a great 
extent; but, aided by superior optical instruments, further 
discoveries and more f'nlarged notions respect'wg the 
" System of tht Universe'' are necessarily taking jilacc. 
We shall never be able to com^ilete the study. How 
far ingenuity and perception m«y go Vn the progress of 
man's increasing intelligence is not to be anticipated ; 
bnt of this we may be sure, that there is an everlatting 
space for the exercise of the mental faculties which has 
•o terininaimw — Gmdeto Knateltdge. 
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MATTHEW HOPKINS, THK WTTCHFINDBR. 
This "worthy'* of witchcraft flourished about the 
middle of the seventeenth century, when the delusions 

t Arooitauts, so called ftam the «bip Arfro*^ in which Jasow 
ud his compnnions sailed vlTCholehU to fetch aWay the Golden 
Fleece ; na dpnbt a commefcial ipeciilatioii or discovert, however 
it nay be ditfuised by the aUegoncal description or fabulotts ad- 
reoture to which it has been ascribed. 



of. the witching fiandf were at their full height. He 
assumed the title of witchfinder general, and travelling 
through the counties of Essex, Sussex, Norfolk, .and 
Huotingdoo, prrteoded to discover witches, superinten- 
ding their examination by the most unheard of tortures, 
and compelling forlorn and miserable creaiores to admit 
and confess matters equally absurd and in^ossiblt; the 
admission of which was the forfeiture of their lives. 
Sir Walter Scott describes Hopkins as follows:— 
^He was, perhaps, a native of Mannin^tree, in Essex ; 
at any rate, be resided there in the year 1644, when an 
opidemic outcry of witchcraft arose in that town. Upon 
this occasion he had made himself busy, and affecting 
more zeal and knowledge than other men, learned his 
trade of a witchfinder, as he pretended, from experiment. 
He was afterwards i)ermitted to perform it as a legal pro- 
fession, and moved from one place to another, with an 
assistant named Sterne, and a female. In his defence 
against an accusation of fleecing the country, he de- 
clares his regular charge was twenty shillings a town, 
including charges of living, and journeyine thither and 
back again with his assistants. He also aflirme, that he 
went nowhere unless called andjnv'ted. His principal 
iTiode of discovery was, to strip the accusivl persons na- 
ked, and thrijst pins into various parts of their body, to 
discover the witches mark, which was supposed to be 
inflicted by the devil as a sign of his sovereignty, and 
at which she was also said to suckle^ her imps. He 
also practised and stoutly defended the trial by swim- 
ming, when the suspected person was wrapt in a sheet, 
having the great toes and thumbs tied together, and ro 
dragged through a pond or river. If she sank, it was 
received in favour of the accused ; but if the body float- 
ed, (which must have occurred ten times for once if it 
was placed with care on the surface of the water,') the 
accused was condemned, on the principle of King ' 
James, who, in treating of this mode of trial', lays down 
that as witches have renounced their baptism, so it is 
just that the elemeni through which the holy rite is en- 
forced should reject them ; which i»a flgnre of speech, 
and no argument. It was Hopkins's custom to keep 
the poor wretches waking, in order to prevent them 
from having encouragement from the devil, and, doubt- 
less, to put infirm, terrified, over-watched persons in the 
next state to absolute madness; and for the same pur- 
pose, they were dragged about by their keepers, till ex 
treme weariness and the pain of blistered feet might 
form additional inducements to confession, Hopkins 
confesses that these last practices of Jteeping the accused 
persons waking and forcing them to walk for the same 
purpose, had been originally used byhim.*^ 

" At length the popular indignation was so strongly 
excited against'Hopkins, that some country gentlemen 
seized on him, and put him to his own favourite experi- 
ment of swimming, on which, as ho happened to float, 
he stood convicted of witchcraft, and so the coarttry was 
rid of Wm. Whether he was drowne<] outright or not 
does not exactly appear ; bm he has had the hononr to 
be commemorated by the author of Hud ibras: — 

* Hnth not this nrew^nt paHiamenc 

A Iniger to die devil nent, r 

FidIv empowerM to ureal about 

FindififC revolted witches out t 

And hnslm not within a year 

Hnnsr'd threescore of ihem in oiw» shire T 

Some only for not befm^ drowned. 

And some for aittinff above ground 

Whole dnys and nights j^pon their breeches. 

And fceline pni», v^'cre hanc'd for witches. 

And rome for pnttinc: knavi«h tricks " * 

Upon iTKOB freeae or turkey chicks ; 

Or piffs that suddenly deceased 

Of rricfs ummtural, as he p^iie^sM, 

Who proved kimaelf at IcnjE^tli a witch. 

And made a rod for bis own breech.' ** 

Cabinet of Cwrwsitiet. 



There are some men whose enemies f.TC to be pitied 
niudb, and their friends more.— I««m. 
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RUINS OF MESSINA. 



EARTHQUAKES IN SICILY AND IN THE TWO 
CALABRIAS.— CoNTiNUKD. 

The accounts from JBicHy were of a most alarming 
nature. The greatest part of the fine city of Messina 
was destroyed by the shock of the 5th pf February, 
and what remained was greatly injured by the subse- 
quent shocks. Tlie quay in the port had sunl^ con- 
siderably, and was in some places mqrc than n foot be- 
neath the water. The superb building called the Pa- 
lazzata, which gave the por^ a more magnincent ap- 
pearance than any otlrcr in Europe could boast, was 
KDttrely thrown down, and the lazaretto greatly damaged. 
The citadel sufiered Uttle, but the cathedral was de- 
strpyed, and the tower at the point of the entrance of 
tiM harbour much damaged^ The wave which had 
(lone so much mischief at Scyl]a,Jiad passed over the 
pQiut of laud at the F;^ro, and swept away twenty-four 
p«rsoas. The accounts from Melazzo, Patti, Terra di 
Santa Lucia, Castro H&ale, and from the island of 
i^ari, were very distressing ; but the damages done 
there by the earthquakes were not so considerable ^s ^t 
Messina. 

Sir William Hamilton, from the limited boundaries of' 
these earthquakes, was persuaded that they were cau.sed 
bv some great operation of nature of a volcanic kind. 
T^ ascertain this, he began bis tour by visiting the parts 
of the coasts of the two Calabrias which had.sufferec) 
most from this severe visitation. HiR every where came 
to ruined towns and ho\|ses, the irhabitants of which 
were in sheds, many of them built on such insalubrious 
4pots that an epitfem'rb had ensued. These nnfortunate 
people agreed that every shock tljey had felt seemed to 
come with a rumbling noise from the westward, begin- 
ning usually with the horizontal motion, and ending with 
:he vortical or whirlinjg motion, which last had ruined 
most of the buildings. It had also been generally ob- 
eerved, that before a shock, the clouds seemed to be 
fixed and mstionless ; and that after a heavy shower of 
rain, a shock quickly followed. 

From Monleleone, Sir William descended into the 
plain, and passed many towns and villages in a ruined 
slate : the city of Mileto, lying in a bottom, was totally, 
destroyed, without a house standing. Among the many 
eitsimples afforded by these earthquakes of animals be- 
ing able to live a long time without food, was that of 
*iro hogs, which had remained buried under a heap of 



ruins at Soriauo for fony.4wo days« and w^ndu^n^i 
alive. 

In every ruined town be visited, an interesting Fcmnr^ 
was made to him, namely, that the male'dead were pme- 
rally found under the ruins in the attitude of striigeliuf 
against the danger, but that the attitude of the fcmairi 
was usually with the hands elapsed over the head^^ii 
giving themselves up to despair, unless they lind chil 
dren near them: in this case they ifcre ajwnyn (owl 
clasping them in their arms, or in some attitude irliich 
indicated theic anxious care to protect them. Ho« 
.striking an inshince of maternal tenderness! 

Haying walked over th^ i'uins of Oppido, Sir William 
flescended'^nto the ravine, which he carefully examind. 
Here he saw the wonderful focc$ of the enrthquaiir 
which had produced exactly the same effects as inth' 
ravine of Terra Nuova, but on a scale infinitely greafer 
The enormous masses.of the plain, detached from each 
side of. the ravine, Iny in confuted heaps, forminenal 
mountains; and, having stopped the ceurse of two 
rivrrs, great lakes were formed. 

The Prince of Cariati showed him two girls, one ol 
the age of about sixteen years, w!io had remained clerw 
days without food under the ruins of a house in Oppi«i«; 
and'lhe oihei^, about eleven ye^rs of age, who had been 
under the same circnmstance six days, but in a ten 
confined and distressing posture. 
. Sir William describes the port of Messina and th« 
town in tlieir half-ruined state, »vhen viewed by moon 
light, as strikingly picturesque. On limding, he ^^^ 
assured by several fishermen, that, during the earthquake 
of the 5th of February, at night, the sand near the ^^ 
was hot, and that in many jiarts they saw fire issue rnom 
the eanh. This had been often repeated to him in ll>« 
Calnbrian plain. 

The force of the earthquakes, although very fioIw' 
at Messina, and at Reggio on the opposite side of li|« 
strait, was not -to ^be conpipared to that whioh wm fell'" 
the plain. In the former city, the mortality did not ex- 
ceed seven hundred, of a population of thirty thousand. 
A curious circumstance happenctl there also, to pro^f- 
that, animals can su8t:iin life for a Ion ar time vithf 
food. Two mules belonging % die Duke of BeM 
rematned under a heap of ruins, the orte twenty-f»'' 
and the other twenty-three days: for some days alt« 
they refused their food, but drank plentifully, and am) 
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recovered. There were nnmberlesa iostancee of dogs 
remalti'iDg many dajrs io the same situation; and a hen, 
belonging to the British Vice Consul, hartng been close- 
ly shut up beneath the ruins of his house, iras taken 
nut on the twenty-second day* and recovered, althongh 
;it first it showed but little signs of life : like the mules, 
it did not cat for some days, but drank freelyl From 
these instances, and from those above related, of the 
^irls at Oppido, and the hogs at Soriano, as well as from 
several others of the same kind, it may be concluded 
ihnt long fasting is always attended with great thirst, 
and a total loss of appetite. 

The Commandant of the Citadel of Messina assured 
him, that on the fatal 5th of February, and the three 
following days, the s^a at the distance of about a quar- 
ter of a mile from that fortses^rose and boiled in a most 
extraordinary raanper, and with a horrid and alarming 
»olse. while the water in the other parts of the Faro was 



perfectly calm. This appeared to him to point ont ex- 
halations or eruptions from cracks at the bottom of the 
sea, which were probably made during the violence of 
the earthquakes ; and to these phenomena he ascribes^ 
volcanic Origin. He thtis attempts to explain the nature 
of the formidable wave which was represented as boiling 
hoti and which, as has been already noticed, was to 
fatal to the inhabifSints of Scylla. 

Spallanzani, who visited Alessina nearly six years af- 
terwards, found the city stiU a mass of ruins, and the 
streets, except some of the principal ones, impassable ; 
the inhabitants had begun to rebuild their dwellings, 
and that on an improved plan, better caJcuhited to ob- 
viate the effects of such another visitation ; but even at 
that distance of time, h^ describes them as hardly re- 
covered from their consternation, and still chiefly re- 
siding in the temporary wooden sheds they had erected 
In the jieighhourhood for shelter afler the catastrophe* 




REMAINS OF THE T£tfPL£ OF 8EBAPIS, AT FUZKUOU. 



Our renders will nott>e sorry to have this catalogue 
q( horrors interrupted by an account of a curious induc- 
tion made by men of science from some facts whiolr 
mi;!;ht not appear worthy of notice to common obser- 
vRn», but yet lead to very convincing proofs of effects, 
of the causes of which no other records are handed 
tiown la us. 

An examination of the Bay of Baia had led to a con- 
«'lusion that an elevation of this coast to a height of 
twenty feet had been produced by some earthquake at 
no very remote period ; but the evidence of this was n^t 
>o conclusive as to indnce all to acquiesce in the opin- 
ion. The remains of an ancient building commonly 
called the Texnpic of Serapis, however, (i^rnished the 
deficient corroboration of this fact. ^ These ruins were 
not discovered till 1750, on the removal of some rubbish 
^ik] bushes^ which had, till then, partly concealed vtheni 
Irom obscrv^tien. They were found to constitute part 
of a splendid edifice, th» pavevent of which was still 
preserved Ii had been of a qaadrangnlar form» and the 



roof supported by forty-six columns of granite, or marble, 
remains of which were lying on the ground, and three 
only left standing, which are forty -two feet in height, 
To the distance of about twelve feet from their bases, 
the surface of these is quite smooth and uninjured ^ 
above, for another space of twelve feet, the^ marble has 
been pierced and corroded b^ a species of shell-fish 
well-known, the remains of which are found at the bot- 
toms of the perforations they had made ; and the depth 
and size of these proved that the columns had been long 
exposed to their attacks. Hence it appeared, that while 
the lower part of these pillars had been protected by 
being buried in rubbish or earth, the sea had surround [ 
ed them to a depth of twelve feet at least ; and the up*, 
per part, having; been exposed to the air, was weather- 
worn accordingly. The columns which are overturned 
on the floor, of the building, arc corroded in the same 
way in parts which had been exposed to the sea-water« 
and consequently to these atiimuls. But as the temole 
could Dotf (or obyions reasons, have been orighiailj 
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built in the fica, it roust have suok down a(ler i(« con- 
ftructioB from the effects of an earthquake ; and after 
^ootiouiog thus partly submerged for a length of time, 
another coovulsioD must hate elevated its ruins again ; 
so that at present, its parement is raised about a foot 
aboTe the levelt^f the sea. And other ruins in the neigh- 
borhood, besides ttvo Roman roads, which are still visi^ 
bie beneath the waters, confirm the fact of the subsi- 
dence, though these have not been rc-elevated, as the 
temple has. -^Saturday Magazine. 



NAPOLEON AND THE RED MAN. 
. The following singular story was circulated ahnost 
^nunediately after the fall of Napoleon, and with the crci- 
4ulous obtained ready belief:-— 

Ever since the retreat of Napoleon across the Rhine, 
and his return to his capital, a visible change had been 
observed i n hb habits^ and his conduct. Instead of wear- 
ing the livery of woe for the discomfiture of his plans of 
ambition, he .had dismissed his usual thought fulness ; 
smiles played on his lips, and cheerfulness sat on his 
brow. His manners had become light and easy, and his 
conversation lively. Business seemed to have lost its 
charms for him, he sought for amusement and pleasure, 
and, like another hero of an inferior rank, whooever 
his spirits sudk, he had recourse to the sparkling cup, 
to ** raise them. high with wine.** Balls and other en- 
tertainments succeded each other, and the Parisians be 
gan to fancy either that Napoleon was certain of making 
an advantageous peace with the Allies whenever he 
thought proper, or that his downfal was at hand, and 
therefore that he wished to spend the last weeks of his 
imperial dignity in enjoyment and ease. A new con- 
scription iisKl been ordered, and the legislative body had 
been dismissed ; but these were signs of bis existence, 
not of his activity, indolent, at least In appearance, he 
remained buried in pleasure, whilst the invaders crossed 
the Rhine, and,' rapidly approaching Paris, threatened 
to destrov at once his throng and the metropolis. On a 
sudden ois conduct experienced a ehanse— his face 
assumed his deep and habitually thoughtful gloom' 
—his attention was once more entirely engrossod by the 
cares due to his armies— and every day witnessed new 
^views of regiments in the Place du OamYusel. Sleep 
could no longer seal his wakeful eyes, and his wonted 
activity, in which perhaps no other mortal ever equalled 
him, was displayed with more energy than ever. All the 
time he could spare from his armies and cabinet, he be- 
stowed on the State Council. So striking an opposition 
between his present and past conduct, could not fail to 
excite a powerful agitation in the minds of the Parisians, 
and to make them strive to trace a change so abrupt in 
the manners of the Emperor to its true cause; but to 
the still greater astonishmeiit' of the whcHh city^ the re- 
port of an interview of Napoleon with his genius, under 
the shape of a mysterious red man, transpired. The 
l^entleman from whom this curious donifnunication was 
received, heard it related, with the following particulars, 
on 'he Isf of January, at Paris, where be spent the whdle 
of the winter:— The 1st of January, 1814, early in the 
morning, Napoleon shut bim&elf up rn his cabinet, bid- 
dins Count Mole, then Counsellor of State, and since 
made Grand Judge of the Empire, remain in the next 
foom, and hinder any person whatever from troubling 
htm while he was occupied in his cabinet. He looked 
more thoughtful than usual. He had not long retired 
to his study, when a tall man, dressed all in red, ap^ied 
to Mole, pretending that he wanted to speak to the Em- 
peror. He was answered, ths^t it was not possible. *'I 
must speak to him ; go and tell him that it is the red 
nan that wants him, and he will admit me.*' Awed by 
the imperious and commanding tone of diat strange per- | 
•onage, Mole obeyed reluctantW, and trembling, execu- 
ted his dangerons errand. *' Let him in,'* said Bona- 1 
parte sternly. Prompted by curiosity, M6fe listened srt , 
<lw door, aad Mrorhoiiiil the following coriout conTemi- 



tion ;->-The red man said, *^ This is the third nmt of ni 
•apparition. before you; the fira| time we met «at ig 
Egypt, at the battle of the Pyramids. The second, after 
the battle of Wagram. I then granted you four jeso 
more, to terminate the conquest of Europe, or to make 
a general peace; threatening, that if you did not per. 
form one of these two things, I would wiibdnv mj 
protection from yon. Now I, am come for the third 
and last time, to warn you that yon have bat three 
months to complete the execution of your desigos, or to 
comply with the proposals of peace which are offend 
you by the Allies; if you do not achieve the pne, or se- 
cede to the other, all will be over with you— so remein. 
ber it well." — Napoleon then expostul^ed with faim ti 
obtain more time, on the plea that it -was imfiossible, ia 
so short a space, to reconquer what he had lott, or to 
make peace on honourable terms. ''Do as yon pleae, 
but my resolution is not to be shaken by entreaties, dot 
Otherwise, and I go;" He opened the door, the £in{» 
ror followed, entreating him, but to no purpose; the red 
man would not stop an^ longer. He went away, caM- 
ing on his Imperial Majesty a contemptuous look, aod 
repeating in a stem voice, **^ three months-^no bogcr." 
Napoleon made no reply ; but his fiery eyes darted farr, 
and he returned sullenly into his cablnel, which he did 
not leave the whole day. Such were the reports that 
were spread in Paris three months before the fall of Na- 
poleon Bonaparte, where they caused an unusual seoa- 
tion, and created a superstitious belief among the peo- 
ple that he had dealings with infernal spirits, asd va 
bound to fulfiUheif will or perish. What is more re- 
markable, in three months the wonderful events justified 
the red man's words completely ; more unfoftu sate thai 
CcDsar, or Henry IV. of France, th^se presages did Irat 
foretel his ruin, und not his death. Who the man reiliy 
was who visited Napoleon in a red dreav, has never beei 
known; but that such a person obtained an iDterviev 
with him, seems to be placed beyond a doubt Em 
the French papers, when Bonaparte was deposed, r^ 
curred to the fact, and remarked, that his mysterioQi 
visitant's prophetic threat had been accomplished. 

CMnui of CuriuiHti 



8TON&KATERS. 

As if nothing seems to have been created in vaio, not 
even pebbles, we have had stone-eaters. Lest we, hov* 
ever,, should be suspected of a joke, we give oar aatbo- 
rilies. First, then, there was one Lazarus, who used to 
exhibit at Venice and Ferrara, and could not distloguisb 
between sweet and bitter, salt and insipid things. He 
•ate glass and stone, wood and living creatures, coals, lire 
fish, clay, linen, woollen clothes, hay, subble, or any 
thing This story, odd as it is, is authenticated by Co- 
lumbus, Bartholinua, and Schotte. 

We find also, in Mr. Boyle's Pi^ilosophtcal Essays, id 
account of a Lorrainer, aged about fifty-eight. " This 
man loathes nothing, however unpleasant. Hs has bees 
seen Xb chew and swallow glass, stones, wood, bones, the 
feet of hares, fiften, hair, woollen-cloth, ffehes, mcfab. 
dishes, pieces of tin, suet, tallow candles, cockle-shelk 
hay , straw, and Ihre mice. Strange as all this may sonixl, 
'it is authenticated by Sennertus, Nesterus, and the par- 
son of the parish ;" and lastly, as Mf-. Boyle introdocH 
It in his Fhilosophical Experiments, pt. % essay 3, p. 35, 
we may prcsiime he believed it. 

Bulmer, in his Artificial Changeling, speaks of a com- 
mon soldier, who, in his presence, ate nothing but srootf 
for twenty -fours hours together; adding, that he is»«w 
sometimes to have ate half a peck of stones ito a dar. 

Another Lithophagus, or stone-eater, was brouptto 
Avignon, May, 1760, who had not onlyswallowed flfB» 
of an inch and a half long, a full inch broad, aod hali 
an inch thick, but such stones as he could redocc to 
powder, as marbles; pebbles, &c: he made up into P«*^ 
•* which io hto was a most agreeaUe and wboiMonw 
food." He awallowod flinta about twenty-five a day, «>« 
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day with anotber. He was bloodetl at Paris bj some 
physkiaDs, and io two hours bis blood became as fragile 
as cordL This last accouoi was taken hj Gramger, («ec 
his Biographical History,) from Father Paulian's Die- 
troonaire Physique.— We ourselves remember a foreign- 
er eating a plate full of stones at the Royal Circus, in 
8t. Geor^e*s Fields, and afterwards(to do away all doubt> 
opened his waistcoat, and walking to the boxe«, where 
- Che spectatovwlcnocked a't his abdomen, when the desired 
rattling of the swallowed pebbles was heard by the won- 
dering audience with delight inefHable. 

CMntt of Cutiasitiei, 




SINGULAR CNOOIJNTER WITH A LIONESS. 

This is a representation of an occurrence which took 
place in the tower of London, and is 'strikin^y ilKistra- 
Tive, not only of the coiirage of the individual concern- 
ed, but iJso of the native superiority of Jhe moral cour- 
age of man to the strength and ferocity of the inferior 
animals. The tale is well told in an elegant publica- 
tion entitled *• The Tower Menagerie;^' 

**It cannot be doubted that the lighter and slenderer 
shape of the lioness, and her consequently greater ac- 
Hvity, tend* in ao' especial laamier, to the formation of 
that lively and sensitive character by which all her ac- 
tions are so strongly, marked ; but there is another cause, 
no less powerful than thess, which operates with pecu- 
liar force, in the vivid escitability of her maternal feel- 
ings, which she cherishes with an ardour almost unpar- 
alleled in the history of any bther animal. From the 
moment she becomes a mothei, the native ferocity of 
her disposition is renovated, as it were, with tenfold vi- 
gour ; she watches ov^r her young with that undctined 
oread of danger to^their weak ^nd defenceless state, and 
that suspicious easemess of alarm* which keeps her in a 
eonstant state of feverish excitation ; and Woe be to the 
wretched intruder, whether man or beast, who should 
unwarily, at such a time, approach the precincts of her 
Sanctuary ! Even in a state of captivity, she may have 
been previously subjected to the control of her keeper ; 
she now loses all respect for his commands^and abandons 
faei-setf occasionally to the most violent paroxysms of rage. 
** Of this, the individual lioness now in toe Tower af- 
fords a striking example. We have already observed* in 
Sur account of the lion, that, for a considerable time 
after her arrival in England, she was so tame as to be al- 
lowed frequently to roam at large about the o|>en yard; 
and even long after it had been judged expedient that 
this degree of liberty should no longer be granted, her 
disposition was f^r from exciting any particular fear in 
the minds of her keepers. As an instance of this, we 
may. mention that when on one occasion, about a year 
and a half ago, she had been suffered through inadver- 
tence to leave her den« and when she was by no means 
In a good temper, George. Willoughway, the under 
keeper, had the boldness, alone^and armed only with a 
stick, to venture upon the task of driving her back into 
herplaceof confinement; which he finally accomplished, 
oot, however, without strong symptoms of resistance'on 
her part, as shb actually made three springs upon hrai» 
iO of which, he was fortunate enough to ayeid. 

^ 9Vifrtfl. 



NATURAL WONDERS IN AVERICA. 
It is yerjr surprisi«g« ibat two of the grsalBst natural 
curiosities 10 the worid ace within the United Btates, 
and yet scarcely known to the beat informed of our geo- 
graphers and naturalists. -^ 

The one isa* beautiful fell in Franklin (Habersham) 
county, Georgia, the other a stupendous precitTice in 
Pendleton district. South Carolina : they are both faint* 
\y mentioned tn the late edition of Morse's Geography, 
but not as they merit. The Tnceoafall is much higher 
than the Falls of Niagara. The column of water is pro- 
pelled beautifully over a perpendicular rock, and when 
the stream is full, it passes down without being broken. 
All the prismatic efiect seen at Niagara illustrates the 
spray of Tuccoa. The Table mountain in Pendleton 
district. South Carolina, is an awfuj precipice of nine 
hundred fe^. Many persons reside within five, seven. 
or ten miles of thid grand spectacle, who have never had 
curiosity or taste enough to visit it. It is now, however, 
occasionally visited by curious travellers, and sometimes 
by men -of science. 

Very few persons who have once cast a glimpse into 
the almost boundless abyss, can again exercise Suffi- 
cient fortitude to approacl^the margin of the chasm. 
Almost every one, in looking over, involuntarily falls ta 
tlie ground senseless, nerveless, and helpl«ss, and wtould 
inevitably be precipitated and dashed to atoms, were it 
not for measures of caution and security that have 
always been deemed indispensable to a safe indulgence 
of the curiosity of the visitor or spectator. Every one, 
on proceeding to the spot whence it is usual to gaze 
over the wonderful deep, has in his imagination a imi- 
tation graduated by a reference to distances with i^hich 
his eye has been familiar. But in a moment, eterotty, 
as it were, is represented to his astonished senses, and 
he is instantly overwhelmed. His system is bo longer 
subject to his volition or reason, and he falls like a mass 
of mere matter. He then revives, and in a wild deli- 
rium surveys a scene which for awhile he is unable to 
define by description or imitation.^ CoUnel ofCuriatUiis 



LARGE BELLS. 
Bells, says Weever, were formerly baptised, anointedt 
exorcised, and blessed by the bishop, and were then 
imagined to have the power of calming storms, causing 
fair weather, re-orcating the deati, and driving the devils 
out of the air. The great bells of Lincoln and Oxford 
were baptised by the name of Thomas, in honour of 
Thomas i^ Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury; hence 
they are called the great or mighty Tom. Croyland 
Abbey had the first ring of bells in England ; they were 
six in, number, and put up in Edgar^s reign. The Jews 
made use of trumpets to assemble the people to worship } 
and sounding boards are used for the same purpose at 
the present day by the monks in Egypt, and also in 
Greece, where thev strike upon them with a mallet. 
The following are the largest bells extant : 

One io Philadelphia, in America, with this 
inscription — ** Proclaim liberty throughout all 
the land to the inhabitants thereof' - 2,0iBO 

The great bell of St. PauKs, London - 9,408 

Great Tom of Lincoln, which holds four 
hundred and twenty-four gallons, ale measure 9,894 

One in the cathedral at Antwerp, founded 
in 1440 - - - - - - lejMX) 

Christ Church bell, Oxford - - Ufi20 

The bell of St. Ambrose, in Milan, ssvsn 
feet in dhimeter - - - - - 30,000 

One at Rouen, in Normandy, called George 
D'Araboise, thirteen feet high - • 40.000 

The great bell at Pekin, in China - 120,000 

The.great bell at Moscow, in Russia, which 
measures nineteen feet high, seventy feet In 
circMmferenccandtwofeetinthicknoss; and 
which requires one hundred men to raise it 906^000 

CoftMcl rf CwMUm. 
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POETRY. 

CMUtk. An Indim» Lfmt mL Ayoimiocs. 
The. blatskbmf is tnn^mg on Michi^n*8 shore 
As sweetly and gaily •■ ever before ; 
For be kiK^ws to liiii mate bo at pleasure can hks 
4od tlie dear little bfood abo is teoubin? to fly. 
Th3 sun looks as niddy, and rises as bright, ^ 
And reflects o'er our mountains as beamy a light 
Ae it ever redecfcd, or ever eipressed, 
. WImb lay skies wero the bluest, niy drcoms were the best. 

llie foi and the panther, both beasts of the night, 
Retive to their dens on ths gleaming of light* 
And tliey spring witli a free and a sorrowless track, 
For they know that their niatfts are expecting thorn back. 
Each bin! an4 each beast it is lil»^s«M m degree : 
Air nature is cheerful, all happy, but me. 

I will go to my tent, and lie down in despair ; 
1 will paint me with black, and will saver my hair; 
I wUi sk on tlie shore, where the iHirric&ne blows. 
And reveal to tlie god of the tsmpe^t mv woes; 
Twill weep for a season, on bitfeniesq /I'd, 
For my kindred lire gone to tha hills of ilie dead ; 
Rttt they died not by iHin^r, or lingi^ring decay ; 
The steel of the white man hath swept them away. 

This snake-skin, that onco I so sacredly wore, 
I will toss wiUi disdain to the storm-beaten shore : 
Its charms f no longer obey or invoke ; 
lu spirit hath left inc, its spell \a now broke. ^ 
I will raise up mv voice to the source of the light; 
I will drsara on the wings of the blue-bird at night ; 
I will speak to the spirits that whisper in leaves, 
And that minister bcUm to^ the bo«om that grieves ; 
And will take a new Mautto — such as shall seem 
To be kind and propitious in every dream. 

O ! then I shall banish tbesQ cankering sighs, 
And tears shaH no longer gush salt from my eyes ; 
I shall wash from my face every cloud-colored st&in ; 
|t04--«wi shall alone on my visaice remain ! 
I will dig up my hatchet, and bend Jny oak bow ; 
By night and by dpy 1 will follow the fo3 ; 
mw twees shall impede me, nor moantains, nor snows ;• ^ 
His blood can alone give my spirit repose. 

They came to my cabin when heaven was black : 
1 heard not thetr confing, I linew not their track ; 
, •: -^iit I saw, by the light of their blazing fusees 

They were people engendered beyond the l»ig seas : . 
Bfy' wife and my chilaren,-r-0, spare me the tale ! 
For who is there left that is kin to Gebh \li: ! 

Courage is incompatible with the fear of death; but 
ffvtry villain fears death ; therefore ho villain can be 
hravc. He may indeed possess the courage of i< rat, 
snd fight With desperation when* driven into' a corner. 
If by craft and crime a successful ail'vcnturer should be 
enabled to usurp a kingdom, and to command its legions, 
there may be moment* when, like Richard on the field 
of Bosworth, or Napoleon on the plains of Marengo, aU 
must ht Staked ; an awful crisis when, if his throne be 
overturned, his scaffold must rise ui>on its ruins. Then 
indeed, though the clo\id of battle should lower on his 
hopes, while its iron hnil is rattling around him, the 
matest coward will hardly Jly to insure that death which 
be can only escape hv facing. Yet the glare of a cour- 
age thus elicited by danger, where fifenr conquers fear, is 
not to be compared to that calm snnshine which con- 
stantly cheers and illumlnalcs the breast of him who 
builds his confidence oh virtuous principle; it is rather 
the transient and evanescent liiirluning of the storm, 
which derives half its lustre froui the darkpcs^ that sur- 
rounds it.-rZ'acoft. 



. PELTING CUSTOM. 
' Oif the elecfh)n of a hailiff at Kidderminster, the inha 
Utanlft assemble in the principle streets to throw eabhage 
Bt€dk8 at each other. The town-house hell gives signal 
for the'aflray. This is called lawless hour. This done 
(for it lasts ^ hour) the bailiff elect and the corporation 
fb their robes, |7receded by drums and fifes (for they have 
«o waits) visit the old and new bailiff, constables, &c. 
Sec. attended by the niAb. In the mean-time, the most 
respectable families in theoeighbeiirhood are invited to 
meet and (ftai; apples at them on their entraoet.— CaW- 
«ple/Ciiriosi<tes< 



ITEMS OF NEW8. 

The British Navy is at the present time the largest In lbs world. 
It consists of 557 vessels carrying from 2 to ISO gons each of ▼«• 
rioits calibre, ft employs in time of peace 20,000 sailors and ISjMO 
marines^ The head quarters of tlie maruw Ibices is at Gifaivltv. 

'Ilie amount of taxes raised in England from the acceeaion o# 
George III. to 1815, was overihirtrenhwidredmillioru ^wnutda 
and all this was inadequate to meet the public expenses by a de* 
licit of Jive mfflumg more, 

A. I^ndon Journal speaks of the death of a feoMle who Me hs- 
bitually from 12 to. 30 pounds of food per day, and whoae djuig 
words were, that her attendants would cat that she might etyoj hjr 
siff ht what was denied her palate. 

The censors of the press m Russia bare authorised the poblica 
tion of a school hook prepared by evangolieal Christians ; of which 
twenty thousaiMLoopies are alraady in eireulation. 

According to an article of the 7th of May last, the Uotrersitjof 
BerKn has /^Hly-fixr regular and/brly^/burexura professnrs, forty- 
tlnree private tiitors :— altogether^ one kvndred and Aifim-ikree 
teachers. There are eighteen hvndred and thirty-two regufar stn- 
dents, and from five to six hundrsd persons who follow cottrsea of 
lectures. 

It is a matter of public record, that Dr. Gall in visiting htmdreds 
of criminals in the Koropcan prisons, was enabled to state ths 
cringes they were guilty of, without any o|her knowledge of them 
than what he gained from examining theur heads. 

Capt. Back is now at - the' northwost extneNty of Lake Quim- 
piQue. whereiis will winter. 

Judge ThlM^'her, of tlie Boston Municipal Ckiurt, has decided dial 
a person who does not believe in th^ existence of a Supreme Being 
is not a competent witness. 

Noi long smce, a Mormon preaeher in Vermont, by way of ce- 
tablishing his infallibility, asserted that his flesh could not oe hiiil ; 
upon which a bystander gave him a blow that bimight himsprawl- 
ing to the ground. As soon ss he recovered himself, he Ibund 
that the argument made use of by the Vermonter was too strongs 
and ha made off. • • 

Couttterleit notsf for the suvi of ^ivs daHsiSr on the Farhxbs* 
Bakk at Lancastkr, Pa. were a short timo since put in circu]iu> 
don. Tliey are dntcd March 'f^th, 1833. Letter' A, paper dark and 
greasy. As this is the first counterfeit on this bank, it would be 
well ft>r the public to be npon thefr guard. 

,On a ix>mmQn tsa-kettlo of steam when isised to iu greetsat 
known power, there is a pressure of 400,000 lbs. 

As flame tends upwards, the safest way for a femsle whose clothes 
arc on fire is to fall prostrate : an upright position is sure topravs 
faul. 

One cfep of oraagea does not arrive at emtiirity befim thabko' 
somsof the succeeding, crop appear* > . 



OOLOI7R& 

They were supposed by the ancients to he anr inhe- 
rent projperty of the coloured substance, and tvere thoe- 
fore demiied to he the sensation produced by lopking on 
any coloured body, or the quality in bodies which pro- 
duces this sensation ; but, according to the doctrine of 
Sir Isaac Newton, which i3 now generally admitted, 
the di^erence of colour lies intke different rays of light, 
so that colour may be defined the property possessed by 
the elementsiry rays, separated by any means what- 
ever, of exciting different sensations, acco];di]^ to their 
different degrees of refrangibility. Colours are either 
primary or 'secondary. The primary or ari|;inal colours 
are the colours of simple or homogeneal light ; or pro- 
duced by rays that have the same degree of refrangi- 
bility,- and the same magnitude of their parts : of these 
colours there are seven, namely, violet, indigo, blue, 
green, yellow, orange, and red, which all admit of infi- 
nite gradations. Secondary, or heterogeneous colours, 
are those which are compounded of the primary ones: 
of this kind of colours the most remarkable is that of 
whiteness, which requi^s all the primary colours to 
enter into its composition ; whereas, on tne contrary, 
black is produced by the absorption of all the rays of 
light, so that being suppressed in the black body, Uiey 
are not re6ected outwards According to this theory. 
the different of colours in natural bodies is supposed 
to arise from the disposition which they possess to re- 
flect rays of this or that colotir alone, or of this or that 
colour more abtmdantly than any others. 

Wise distrust is the {Kirent of security. 

Wisdom without justice is but craftineM. 

Wisdom discovers n^t lummer eonccali. * 
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NATURAL HISTOJiy. 

The PASSIONS. Id the proper roanagement of the 
Passions consists mostly human wisdom. As every ef- 
Tort of tlie memory or imagination arouses some associ- 
ute passion or afTection, the mind rarely continues long 
in a quiescent state, that is, entirely divested of every 
thing sensible, and unconscious orany particular feeling. 
It is by observing such associate feelings, that we are 
enabled tp ascertain the nature and operation of the pas- 
sioDS (or suffering) of the mind, and discover three dis- 
tinct modes or states of passion, which differ from simple 
feeling only in duration and intensity, but not iu quality. 
The state called passion is violent and transitory ; emo- 
tion is less so ; and affection is the least violent and most 
permanent. Hence we distinguish between the lowest 
and highest degree ^of feeling by the terras passion, 
emotion, and affectioOf which are always employed to 
express the sensible effects of objects or ideas concern- 
ing them on the mind. The word passion* therefore, is 
•trictJy and properly used to designate the first feeling, 
iaipression, or percussion, as it were, of which the mind 
is conscious from some impulsive cause ; by which it is 
wholly acted on without any efforts of its own, either to 
•elicit or escape the impression. The passion or state 
•f absolute passiveness, in consequence of any sudden 
percussion of mind, is necessarily of short duration. 
l*he strong- impression immediately produces a reaction 
correspondent to its nature, either to approprinte and 
enjoy, or avoid and repel the exciting cause. This re- 
action is very significantly denominated emotion, which 
is applicable to the sensible effects produced on the miiMi 
in consequence of a particular agitation. . Emotions, 
then, although oflen erroneously used as synonymous 
with passions, are only the effects of them. 

The tertn Apfection always implies a less violent 
and. generally, more durable influencjB, which persons 
and things have on the mind* It is usually associated 
with ideas of good, but there exists .no necessary con- 
nexion. Ilonce we find that the term passion is appli- 
cable to all the violent impressions made on our minds 
by the perception of something very striking and appa- 
rently interesting; emotion, to the external marks or vi- 
aible changes produced by the force of the passion on 
the corporeal system ; and affection to the less violent, 
more deliberate, and more permanent impressions, by 
causes which appear sufficiently interesting. The range 
of affection may extend from those stronger feelings 
which border u{M>n emotions, to the mildest sensations 
of pleasure or displeasure which we can possibly per- 
ceive. In like manner, the desire of any thing under the 
appearance of its goodness, suitableness, or necessity to 
our happiness, consitutesthe passion o(love; the desire 
of avoiding any thing hurtful or destructive constitutes 
hatred or aversion ; the desire of a good which appears 
probable, and in our power, constitutes hope; but if the 
good appear improbable or impossible, it constitutes 
fear or despair. The unexpected gratification of desire 
njoy ; the desire of happiness to another under pain or 
suffering is compassion ; and the desire of another'^ suf- 
fering, according to this hypothesis, is revenge or malice. 

The desire pf happiness is, then, it appears, the spring 
or motive of all our passions. Some wise and reasona- 
ble motive seems certainly necessary to all wise and rea- 
aonable actions. To act wi|hoa| a rooCivet would be the 
Vou I.— 23 



same as not to act at all; that is, such an action womtf 
answer no further or better end than not acting ; bat 
whatever wise ends are intended by the passions, if they 
are not kept under due regulation and restraint, they 
soon became the sources of our misery. Authors have 
arranged the passions into grateful and ungrateful, pri- 
mitivte and derivative, &c.; but the simplest classification 
is into the selfish iLndihe social^ according to the exciting 
caus^; in the former, the idea of good predominates; 
in the latter, that of evil. The only emotions which 
cannot be considered as connected either with the selfish 
or social feelin((, with self-love or apprehension, ai« 
surprise^ astonishmenU nnxitconder: these are excited by 
something novel, embarrassing, or vast and incompiv- 
hensible in the object, without any reference to its pecul- 
iar nature; and, exerting their influence indiscrimi- 
nately in passions of the most opposite characters, are 
aptly denominated introductory emotions. The pas- 
sions and affections founded on self-love, and excited by 
the idea of good, are joy, cheerfulness, mirth, content- 
ment, pride, vanity, haughtiness, arrogance, &rC.j; de- 
sires inordinate, as gluttony, drunkenness, Inst, &e. 
avarice, rapaciousness, emulation, ambition, and hope. 
The passions and aflections operating on the principle 
of self-love, in which the idea of evil is immediately pre- 
sent to the mind, are sorrow, grief, melanclioly, discon- 
tent, vexation, &c. The virtuous affections inspired by 
sorrow, are latience, resignation, humility; and fear, 
terror, despai remorse, cowardice, doubt, shame, &c. 
Fortitude, cou 'age, intrepidity, are virtuous affections, 
excited only b) exposure to. those evils which arc usu- 
ally productive t ^ fear, to which they are diametrically 
opposite. To th % class also belong anger, resentment, 
indignation, and |.^evishness; fortitude, courage, and 
intrepidity, arelikex'ise influenced by anger, with which 
they are always mor«* or less blended. 

The passions and . ffections derived from the social 
feeling, which extends its regard to the state, conduct, 
and character of others, ^nd their relative circumstances, 
deportment, merit, and o spositions, as contrasted with 
ourselves, may be classed nnder the cardinal affections 
of love and hatred, in whicl. the idea of good or evil is 
predominant. The benevolent desires and dispositions 
appear in the parental, filial, traternal, conjugal, and 
friendly affections. 

Sympathy is that inward feeling which is excited by 
the sitnation of another, or which harmonizes with the 
condition and feelings of its object ; in this manner it 
may. become a passion, nn affection, or a disposition. 
Sympathy indicates a susceptible mind, and impels^men 
to .plntige info water, or rush irim flames, to succour a 
fellow creature. The sympathetic affections are very 
numerous, and discriminated by various appellations. 
They may be considered as they respect distress, such 
as compassion, mercy, commisseration, condolence, pity« 
generosity, liberality, charity, and condescension : as 
they relate to prosperity, in the sensation of joy, glad- 
ness, happiness, &c. at the good fortune of others; and 
as they proceed from sympathetic imitation, or affections 
derived from good opinion, such as gratitude, thankful- 
ness, admiration, esteem, respect, veneration, awe, reve- 
rence, with the deviations of fondness and partiality. 
The passions occasioned by displacency, in which evil 
is the predominant idea, are of two kmds; those io 
which malevolent dispositiooa are indicated, and thofO 
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•f timple disapprobatioD, without any mixture of mala- 
trolence. Those arising from malevolent dispositions 
are hatred, envy, rancor, cruelty, &c. ; anger, .rage, re- 
venge, resentment, and jealousy. The displacency oc- 
casioned by unfavourable opinions gives rise to horror, 
indignation, contempt, disdain, and irrision. The five 
grateful passions, as they have been called, of love, de- 
sire, hope, joy, and pleasing recollection, enhance each 
other; so do the 6ve ungrateful ones of hatred, aversion, 
fear, grtef, and displeasure. 

As happii\ess and misery, virtue and vice, depend on 
the proper exercise of the passions and affections, the 
study of their nature and influence 'should become a 
distinct and primary branch of education. Virtue^ there- 
fore, consists not only in an exemplary desire of regu- 
lating all .our thoughts a^ pursuits by right principles, 
"but also by so acting as to produce beneficial results to 
others as well as to ourselves. Vice is distinguished by 
unhappy effects, by conduct and propensities opposed to 
those of virtue, and consists in depraved affections and 
nngoverned passions. An incessant desire to propagate 
some {larticular sentiment or principle, to make prose- 
lytes, from whatever motive, is called zeo/. The de- 
cided ascendency of some particular object in the mind 
is denominated a jHission, as a passion for music, &c. 
When this predilection occupies all our thoughts, and 
incites us to the mosf vigorous exertions, with such an 
ardor and constancy as to brave all difficulties, it is 
termed tnthusiaitm. Even our motives form various spe- 
cies of desire, which characterize the prevailing dispo* 
•ition ; such as integrity, fidelity, loyalty, honesty, in- 
dustry, honor,/ &c. according as they are inflirenced 
by worthy or unworthy dispositions. An invincible pre- 
dilection CO some one thing, opinion, or sentiment, ex- 
treme contempt for all other kinds of knowledge, and an 
obstinate opposition of private opinion as the only coun- 
terpoise to public sentiment, without any regard to the 
weight of evidence on either side; are the invariable 
features of fanaiiciam. 



EARTHQUAKES. 

South Carolina wa/i shaken by earthquakes in 1811, 
which continued till the destruction of the Caraecas, hi 
the following year. The valley of the Mississippi, from 
New Madrid to the mouths of the Ohio.and St. Francis, 
was convulsed to such a degree as to cause the forma- 
tion of several large lakes and islands. A tract of coun- 
try many miles in extent, near the Little Prairie, on thai 
river, ivas covered with water three or four feet deep; 
and when this disappeared, it left a plain of sand : some 
of the lakes were twenty miles in extent, and were form- 
ed in the course of an hour; and others were as rapidly 
drained. The burial ground at New Madrid was pre- 
cipitated into the river; and the inhabitnuis of that city 
state that the earth rose in great waves, which, when 
they had reached a feitrful height, burst, and volumes 
of water and sand were thrown up into the nir, to the 
tops of the trees. Seven years afterwards, the remains 
of hundreds of these fissures were stilj to be seen. On 
this occasion, a degree of presence of mind was showu 
by the people rarely met with ; nnd the more remarka- 
ble, because experience bad not inured them to such 
events. They obssrved that these chasms in the ground 
ran from S. W. to N. E. ; they accordingly cut down 
large trees, so that they might fall ai right angles to this 
direction, and stationed themselves on the trunks: by 
this expedient of a bridge, as it were, they were preserv- 
ed from being swallowed up by fissures which opened 
repeatedly beneath them. 

EARTHQUAKE IN VENEZUELA, 

O5 the 26th of March, 1812, at five in the afternoon, i 
iiVer a calm but excessively sultry day, a tremulous mo- 
tion in the ground was felt at Caraecas, sufficiently 
strong to set the church-bells ringing; this lasted five or 
fix sscoqJs, and the earth contioped undulating liks the 



sea (in a calm for ten or twolve more ; snbternmeaa 
noises were then heard, and electric, discharges per- 
ceived, more powerful than those during an average 
thunder-storm; and the agitation of the earth increased 
to such a degree, both of the oscillating and horizootal 
kind, that in the short space of a minute the whole citj, 
with upwards of thirty other towns, and numerous villas, 
farms, and other buildings in the adjacent countrr, to 
an extent of 900 square miles, were completely over- 
turned, and 80,000 persons killed, and thousands more 
wounded. This city stood at the foot of the declivity of 
the highest mountain in that. country, called La Silla, 
and 00 the margin of an Immense pUrtn, through which 
several rivers flowed ; it was elevated considerably above 
the level of the sea, and enjoyed a remarkably fine cli- 
mate. The day of this awful catastrophe happened to 
be Good Friday, and the |>oople. were crowded in the 
churches, beneath which they were buried by th«Mi- 
sands; two of these. La Trinidad and Alta Gracia, in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the mountain, expe- 
rienced most forcibly th^ effects of the shock ; they were 
upwards of loO feet in height, and no portion of their 
ruins, exceeding five or six feet high, were lef^ standing. 

As soon as the first panic was over, the snnrivors set 
to work to rescue those who lay buried in the rains and 
yet lived, or to collect the bodies of the dead for burial ; 
but these were too numerous to admit of being interred, 
and, in order to avoid a pestilence frovn the decaying 
cor|>se8, they were obliged to be burned in piles with the 
timber from the ruins. 

In such a cotmtry, the want of water was soon expe- 
rienced as a great aggravation of the evil ; for all the ci»> 
terns and conduits were ruined, and the springs and 
rivulets either dried up Or diverted from their eourse. 
Hunger was next added to the other calamities; ne 
provisions were saved, and none were brought to mar- 
ket, and many peiisons absolutely died for want of food. 

The shocks continued for. many months; some so vi- 
olent as to rend several monn tains asunder, frequently 
occurring at intervals bf only five minutes for dayt to- 
gether, and that was thought a very tranquil oce on 
*which only fifteen or twenty were experienced. 

It is curious to remark the effects of such a calamity 
on the hunuiH mind, according as it is influ^ced by re- 
morse or fear, f n less than two days after the firetblow, 
two thousand individuals- were married who had previ- 
ously lived in unhallowed union. Many poor relations 
who had hitherto been neglected, were soug^ht for and 
acknowledged by their wealthy kindred; neglected chil- 
dren were bwned^ and legitimate restitutions made, and 
law-suits terminated; while the timid and the depraved 
accused themselves of concealed crimes, owning mur- 
ders they had committed ; others rushed to fresh ex- 
cesses, and to the perpetration of new enormities. 

In an era less remarkable, a mere convulsion of nature 
would have had no inflnence on n new government ; bm, 
notwithstanding the prosperity Venezuela then enjoyed, 
the seeds of discontent had fallen; on one class of the 
community.' The principles which formed the basis of 
the new constitution were democratical, and it had been 
necessary to deprive the clergy jof some of tlieir privi- 
leges, which of course created enmity in their minds to 
the present government. Immediately after the earths 
quake, the priests proclaimed that the Almighty coo«* 
demned the revolution : they denounced his wrath on 
all who favoured it ; and a counter-revolution, attend- 
ed by great blood-shed, was the consequence. 

An earthquake commenced in Chili on the 19th of 
November, 1822, the first shocks of which were felt at 
the same moment over a distance of 1200 miles, and 
the coast, for a length of 100 miles from Valparaiso, was 
raised more than three feet above its former level ; part 
of the bed of the sea remained dry at high ivater, and 
there is reason to believe that a permanent change of 
surface, with respect to elevation, was effected over 
100,000 square miles. The shocks continued to the 
end of the ensunig September, and, even at that distaaoe 
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•f time, two days never peeeed without one, and eAes 
two or three were felt in the conne of twentj-four 
koure. 

The following adeonnt of the effects experienced on 
this occasion, is narrated by Mrs. Graham, in her Jour- 
neU of a residence in Chilu and convey a vivid idea of 
such an event : the authoress was at Quintero, about 
thirty miles from Valparaiso.-^ 

*'^ NovenUftr 20ih. — ^Yesterday after dinner, Glenoie 
having fallen into a sound sleep in his arm-chair by the 
fire-side, Mr. Bennet and I, arrracted by the fineness of 
the evening, took our seats to the veranda, overlooking 
the bay ; and for the first time since my arrival in Chili, 
I saiv it lighten; the lightning contibued to pla? over 
the Andes until aAer dark, when a delightful and calm 
moonlight night followed ^ quiet and moderately warm 
day. We returned reluctantly to the house on account 
of the invalid, 'and were sitting quietly conversing* when 
at a quarter past ten, the house received a violent ^hock, 
.with a noise like the explosion of a mine; and Mr. Ben- 
net starting up ran out, exclaiming, * An earthquake, an 
earthquake ; for God^s sake, follow me !* I, feeling more 
for Glennie than any thing, and fearing the night-air fur 
bim, sat still : he, looking at me- to see what I would do, 
did the same; until the vibration still increasing, the 
chimneys fell, and I saw the walls of the house open. 
Mr. Bennet again cried from without, * For God*s sake, 
come awa^ from the bouse!* So we rose and went to 
the veranda, meaning of course to go by the steps; but 
the vibration increased ~wtth such violence, that hearing 
the fall of a wall behind us, we jumped down from the 
little platform to the ground, and were scarcely there, 
Vhen the motion of the earth changed from a, quick 
▼ibration to a rolling like that of a ship at sea, so that it 
was with difiTicuIty that Mr. Bennet and 1 supported 
Glennie. The shock lasted three minutes; and by the 
time it was o^er, every body in and about the house had 
collected on the lawn, excepting tw6 persons, one vthe 
wife of a mason, who was shut up in a small room which 
she could not open, and the other Carillo, who, in es- 
caping from his room by the wall which fell, was buried 
in the ruins, but happily preserved by the hntel faUing 
across htm. 

** Never shall I forget the horrible sensation of that 
flight! In aH other convulsions of nature, we feel or 
fancy that some exertion may be made to avert or miti- 
gate danger; but from an earthquake there is neither 
shelter nor escape. The mad * disquietude* that agi- 
tates every heart, and looks out in every cVe, are too 
awful to be described. Amid the noise of the destruc- 
tion before and around us, X heard the lowings of the 
cattle a 1 the night through ; and I heard the Screaming 
of the sea-fowl, uhich ceased not till morning. There 
was not H breath of air, yet the trees ^erc so agitated 
that their to()most branches seemed on the point of 
toijching the ground. I got a man to hold a light, and 
venture with me to the inner rooms to fetch medicine. 
A second and a third shock had by4his time 'taken 
pla/re, biit so much less violent than the first, that we 
had reasonable hopes that the worst was over, and we 
proceeded through the ruined^ sitriiig-rooms to cross 
the court where the wall had fallen; and as we reached 
the top of the ruins, another smart shock seenned to roll 
tliem from under our feet : at length we reached the 
first door of the sleeping-apartments, and on entering, I 
saw the furniture displaced from the walls, but paid httle 
attention to it; in the second, however, the displacing 
was more striking, and then it seemed to mc that there 
was a regularity in the disposal of every thing ; this was 
stiil mor« apparent in my own room, but it seemed in 
nil to have been moved in the same direction. The 
night stili continued serene, and though the moon went 
down early, the sky was light, and there was a faint 
aurora-auiitraliB Jt was now twelve o*clock ; the earth 
was stili at unrest, and shocks accompanied by noises 
like the explosion of gunjiowder, or rather Hke those 
accprnpanyiiig the jets of ftre from a volcano, returned 



emy.tfro minotes; and then, wearied out, I feil asleep; 
but a little before two, a loud explosion and a tremen- 
dous ahock roused every one, and a horse and pig broke 
loose, and came . to take refuge among us. At four 
o'clock, there was another violent shock, and the inter- 
val had been filled vrith a constant trembling, with now 
and then a sort of cross motion, the general direction of 
the undulation being North and Sooth. Siiice that 
hour, though there has been a continoBd series of agita- 
tions, such as to spill water from a glass, and though tin 
ground is still trembling under me, there has been noth- 
ing to alarm us. — At day-light, I went out of the tent to 
look at the earth; the dew was on the grass, and all look- 
ed beautiful as if the night's agitation had not taken 
place. Half past eight P. M. the evening is as fine as 
possible, the moon is up, aiKl shines beautifully over the 
lake and the bay, the stars and the aurora-australis are 
also brilliant, and a soft southerly breeze has been blow- 
ing since daylight. 

" Thursday, November 21.^ At half-past two, A. M. I 
was awoke hy a severe shock ; at ten minutes before 
three, a tremendous one, which made u» feel anew that 
utter helplessness which is so appalling. — Five others in 
the course of the day of different degrees of severity, 
were all that were in any degree alarming, but slight 
ones occurred every twenty or thirty minutes. I learn 
not one house in the port remains habitable, though 
many retain their forms. There is not a living creature 
to be seen in the streets, but the hills arc covered with 
wretches driven from their homes, whose mutual fears 
keep up mutual distractions. The ships in the harbour 
are crowded with people; no provisions are to be had; 
the Ovens . are ruined, so that the bakers cannot work.—* 
We had the same prophecy of a greater shock ; that it 
did not happen has been attributed to the interposition 
of our Lady of Quintero, who has a chapel at the old 
house, and her image has long been an object of peculiar 
veneration. All the women of the neighbourhood flock* 
ed thither on the 'first dreadful night, and with shrieks^ 
cries, and endearing names, entreated her to come to 
their assistance : in the morning, when the priests were 
able to ibrce the doors, obstructed by the fallen rubbish, 
they found her prostrate, with her head oflf, and several 
fingers broken; she was soon restored, however, to her 
pristine state, dressed in clean clothes, and placed in the 
attitude pf benediction before the door of her shattered 
(ane, 

''Don Fausto reports from Quillota, that the 19th 
being a festival of St. Martin, the tutelary saint, the 
market-place was crowded with people, and booths, and 
bowers of roses and myrtles : under which all kinds of 
feasting, revelling^ dancing, fiddling, masking, and every 
species of dissipation or rather dissoluteness, was going 
on. The earthquake came! — and in an instant all was 
changed. Instead of the sounds of the viol and the song, 
there arose a cry of * misericordia,^ and a beating of the 
breast, and a prostration of the body: the thorns were 
platted into crowns, which the sufferers pressed on their 
heads till the blood streamed down their faces, the roses 
being now trampled under foot. Some ran to their fall- 
ing houses to snatch thence their children, forgotten in 
the moment of festivity, but dear in danger. — ^Among the 
rest came Don Duenas : he had been in his house with 
his wife and child ; he could not save both at once ; and 
while he was bearing her out, the roof fell, and his in- 
fant was crushed. His loss of pro|>erty had been immense* 
— This roan then, with this load of affliction, came to 
Fawkner (deputy governor) and told him he had or« 
dered already four bullocks to be killed and distributed 
to the poor ; and desired him to remember, that though 
his losses had been severe, he was still, comparatively, a 
rich man, and therefore able, as well as willing, tn assist 
his neighbours and fcllow-sufierers.* 

Havllig at length given a view of the most noted 
earthquakes that" have occurred in differ^^nt ages, and 
treated the subject at great length, we will now relieve 
the patience of our readers by bringing it to a tlca«* 
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[Source of 

The above wood-ctit is a representation of one of the 
ihost extraordinary scenes of natural magnificence in 
England. Whitaker, in his History of the Deanery of 
Craven, informs us that Dr. Pococke, the hite Bishopof 
Meafh. the celebrated traveller, **who had seen nil rhat 
w/HB great and striking in the rocks of Arabia and Indfa, 
declared that ho had never seen any thing comparable 
to this place.* It lies in^he West Riding of Yorkshne. 
The country for many miles around the spot is singularly 
wild. In the hollow formed by the meeting of two val- 
leys, lies the village of Malham (pronounced Maum) 
forming, part of the parish of Kh-kby. 'Vhe village is 
rural and sequestered, and, except that there is but little 
wood, presents an aspect of cultivation and fertility, form- 
Ing a contrast with the savage desolation in the niidst of 
which It is placed. In the uplands, to the north tjf the 
#inage, lies a sheet of water of about a mile in circum- 
ference, called Malham Tarn: its banks a bleak waste, 
ibut celebrated for its excellent perch^nd trout. Tarn 
■leans a small lake, and, according to Wordsworth, is 
'^br afipliecl to such as are high up in the mouDtaios. 



the Air.] 

At the further termination of the valley which stretches 
to the west of the village, is a noble natnrahmonum^nt, 
an immense ynbrokcn banicade of limestoniB, stretching 
across the chasm, and rising into the air to the height of 
three hundred fCct. The loftiness and long sweep of 
tins prodigious rampart make it impressive be^-ond all 
description. It is known by the name of Malham Cove. 
But the scene to which our present notice refers lies 
about a mile east from this, at the extremity of the oppo- 
site valjpy. The proper source of the river Air, or Arc, 
which flows in a line nearly parrallel to the more cele- 
brated stream of the Wharf, from which it is divided by 
a mountanious range, till they both fall into the Ilunv 
ber, is Malham Tarn, already mentioned. The outlet 
or one of the outlets of this lake, after flowing tranquilly 
for a short distance, encounters the stupendous rocky 
pile of the Goredale; and here its waters used to be de- 
tained, without power to make their way either through 
or over the barrier. It appears to be just about a cen- 
tury ago since the obstacle was first overcome. In a very 
admirable plate of the ctecade, eogiraved foy J. Masoo 
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fymn a4mvh]g:(i|:T. Amith, aod published in ]751f it 
is stated that ** the water collected ib a suddeo tbundeir- 
ih^war about eighteeo jears.ago, burst a passage through 
the rock (where it first appears tumbling through a iiind 
of an arch) and rushed with such violence that it filled 
the Tallej below with vast pieces of broken rocks and 
•Cooes for a quarter of a mile below." Gray, the poet, 
gives the following description of it. 

**As I advanced, the crags seemed to close io, but disco- 
vered a narrow entrance turning to the l^ft between 
them: I. followed my guide a few piices, and the hills 
opened again ipto no large space ; and then all furiher 
way is barred by a stream that, at the height of about 
fifty feet, gushes from a hole in the rock, and sp|-eading 
in large sheets over its broken front, dashes from steep 
to steep, and then ripples away in a torrent down the 
valley; the ro<:k on the left rise" perpendicular, with 



stubhed yew:4ree8 and shni]l» staring iirom its side, to 
the height of at least three hundred feet; but these art 
not the thing : it is the rock on the right, under which 
you stand to see the fall, that forms the principal horror 
of the place. From its very base it begins to slope for- 
ward over you in one block or solid mass, without jaoy 
crevice in ita surface, and overshadows half the area w* 
low with its dreadful canopy.*' 

The arch from, which the water issues is 150 feet above 
the ground. The aummit of the right hand rock is 240 
feet from its base, which it overhangs by about 20 yards. 
It seems to incline at an angle of about 45 degrees. 
Above the visible top of this citff, there are, according to 
Hurtley, three other rows of receding rocks, fronting a 
similar pile on the opposite side, between which if a hue 
were drawn across, its height above the rivulet wovld 
exceed 900 (e^i.^rPcnny Magazine. 
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SOUTH. 

A CONTEMPLATIVE VIEW OF THE HEAVENS. 

Wmir the shades of night have spread a veil over the I sown are so manT Suns, sospewM in 4Im im 
amire plains, the firmament discovers to our view its I space thereof, to gt?e light and beat to tho worlds i 
■^'~*^* The sparkling gems with which it is I roll around then 
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« * The TleAVBifs as Icnovn to Thalcs aod HiPPARcttus 
Were but- little understood, compared with the discevo- 

' Vies of modem Astro if oif ebb, especially since the iffveo- 

' lion of tdescopes. 

Cmde and uncertain as were the opinions and prog- 

' iiosttcations of the ancients from their observances of 

* tbe celestial bodies, they had the sanction of many coin- 
cident circumsta»ce8 to justify their condnsions as to 

■' the eflTects of certain appearances and combinations of 

< the heavenly aspects, connected with the chances that 
successively occurred with terrestrial affairs. The uni- 
formity of events with appearances among the eomtella- 

' tions influenced the learned to conclude, tnat such coin- 
cidences must arise from the effects of certain coojunq- 
tions and positions of the Planets* and of the stafry 
firmament, then visible to their observation ; and there- 
fore they named the signs, or divisions of the Stars, 
according to those incidental circumstances. 

How vague their calculations must have been will 
appear from the fact, that several new comets, planets, 
and thousands oC Jbced stars, have since been discovered, 
of whose influences they could have no idea, as they 
were not aware of the existence of such bodies. 

The stars discernible in the signs of the zodiac by the 
help of telescopes are found to b^ so numerous as to 
alter the figure and structure of the whole, and to show 
how chimerical any hypothesis on that subject must 
have been— a long time, and even to this day, curious 
notions were, and still are, entertained among the vulgar 
relative to the influence of the Mooiv upon our Globe. 
its changes of weather, diseases of body and fnind, and 
regulation of mundane affairs; and though many of 
those notions have been exploded, much of error and 
superstition yet remain on this subject. 

The most sublime scene that the human eyes fan 
survey, is most assuredly the " Canopy of Heaven,^* in 
whose expanse millions of Suns from immeasurable^ 
distances shoot their twinkling splendours through the 
immensity of space, while the remotest of them proclaim 
that still beyond their spheres, ** worlds on worlds'^ and 
*^ systems on systems*' continue to multiply. 

ffkat a field for Contemplation is the azure space ! 
fFkat a study for the Astronomer! IVhat a theme for 
the Philosopher! on which to descant, and through 
which to trace the paths of the orbs round the centre of 
the system. 

In viewing the stars by night, at any particular hour, 
we see only such as are above the horizon ; and there- 
fore, only observe half the firmament at once ; and such 
as rise heliacally are not visible, on account of the supe« 
nor splendour if the Sun, which obscures the sight by 
a refulgence which fills the optic organs with light. 

The flight of the Earth ip its apnual orbit makes a 
small difference in time, with respect to the rising and 
setting of the fixed stars, but not in any material degree 
so as to require a particular correction. Their positions 
may be ascertained on a eelesiidl globe, with a sufficient 
accuracy for all houre of the day, atid may be pointed 
out in the sky, by noting their declination and right 
ascension, or by their azimuth and amplitude: for in- 
stance, the annexed plate represents a correct view of 
the Heateics on the 2dth of November, at h^lf-past nine 
in the evening. 

The method of using this map is,— ^if looking to the 
North, — stand with your back towards the south, and 
hold the map by the northern point, and you will have 
in view those stars which are termed below the pole : — 
If looking to the South,— turn your back towanis the 
norik, and hold the map by the southern point, or hold 
the map over-head in the direction north and south, and 
it will correspond with the Heavens on the above day 
at thiit particular time^ 

If the Map be used for any fonowin]| evening, the ob- 
servation 'must be made about four mtitttfes earlier than 
the preceding evening ; thus, if on the 30th of November, 
instead of half-past ntiic, tfi6 observation must be made 
•Kniy^ 'Mliais past nlrie; and on the first of Decem- 



ber, twenty-tiBo mimilei past nine, and so on for iuceec* 
sive evenings. 

To gain a knowledge of the principal stan is by no 
means difficult. The great object is to get a starting- 
point. This is amply furnished In the constellation 
called Vrsa Major. The seven principal stars of this 
constellation are so conspicuously arranged, that, if once 
viewed, it is almost impossible to mistake them for siny 
others. The form of these seven stars is that of af butch- 
er*s cleaver. The ancients compared this Constella- 
tion to the form of a Bier, their carriage for the dend ; 
which term was aflerwards corrupted Into Bear, and so 
It remains to this day. 

If we take the star marked 5, In this constellation, and 
proceed to the star marked d, in the same, and coorfnue 
on in nearly a straiglit line, the next bright star will be 
the Polar Star^ situated in the tail of the Little 
Be AIL. This star is the i)oint on which the Heavens 
appear to revofve, and apparently never shifts its sitnai* 
tion. This constellation is called the Little JSear, frotti, 
the seven principal stars taking the same form as those of 
the Great Bear, only in an inverted position. 

If we descend from the tail of the Great Bear directly 
south, we shall arrive at a star called Cor Caroli, or 
Charleses Heart. This constellation was formed out of 
a cluster of stars by Charles Settrhorough, in honoor of 
Charles I. 

If we take the head of the Grwif Bear, a little south- 
ward, we shall perceive three bright stars forming an 
acute angle with the longest point southward ; the star 
marked a is called Capella ; thisv with the star marked 
6, forms the shofalders of the constellation Auriga. 
The southern star marked JS, is in the constellation 
Taurus. If we continue in the same direction south- 
ward, we shall perceive a cluster of stars forming the 
Naiades. A little on the left is the constellation Orion. 
This constellation is, if possible, more conspicuous than 
the Chreat Bear; but, in consequence of its not being 
always above the horijson, it is not so convenient to take 
a starting point as that of the latter. Accordingly, from 
Orion to the Great Bear, in almost a straight line, mid- 
way, we shall see two bright stars in the constellation 
Gemini : the star marked a is called Castor, and th?* 
marked B, Pollux. 

The Student, by the above principle, may be leo 
through the Hi^avenb in a very pleasing m$inner ; and 
in the course of a few evenings he will gain a knowledge 
of all the principal stars ; first making himself acquaint- 
ed with the stars on the Map, and then comparing them 
with those of the Heavens.t— [Guide to Knowledge.] 
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From Madame du NoyejrU Letters. 

The following story will appear to you incredible and 
fabulous, and perhaps I t^eed not assure you that I had 
great difficult in believing it : but as I bad it from the 
lips of tlie individual who formed the subiect of it, and 
as he was a visionary, I attributed it to the effects of a 
dislurbed imagination* The event (at least as far as this 
person's mind was concerned) occurred in our day, and 
is attested by many in the city of Nisroes. The tale is 
thus told. Mr. Graverot was alone in his study one day, 
about two o'clock in the afternoon, when a stranger was 
ushered in. As soon as he was seated, a conversation 
started up between the two. The stranger addressed 
Mr. G. in elegant Latin, sayins that he had heard his 
learning spoken highly of, and he had come from a dis- 
tant country to converse with him on things which had 
embarrassed the ancient philosophers. ^ After Mr. G. 
had replied suitably to the compliment offered to his ta- 
lents, some very abstruse subject was introduced, and 
handled in a scientific, manner. The stranger did not 
confine himself to the Latin language, but he spoke 
Greek and some .BfSteni fpngues, which Mr. G. also 
understood perfectly. The latter was astonished and 
del^hted with his guest'tf profound informatioui woi 
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from fear tome person ,^otikl ca|l on lum and interrupt 
it, he proposed a walk, which was readily acceded to bj 
the stranger. The day was delightftll^ and you kno>f 
there are jioDfie beautiful walks in rhe neighbourhood of 
Nismes. They \e(t the house with the design of going 
rhrough the gate caUed the Crown-gate, which leads to 
''onie gardens and a very fine avenue of noble trees ; but 
us iMr. («r:iv'pro!*s house was a considerable distance from 
liif \AiU'f .1 So V44- mentioned, they were obliged to cross 
fvcral sfri-)'*-* before they reached it. During the walk, 
Mr. (w. w.fs Dliserved by many of bis acquaintances, he 
being we1] luiuwn in the city, to use much gesture, and 
he was also uoticed to be speaking at intervals: what 
lidded to the surprise was, that no person was seen ac- 
companying him. Some of his friends sent to his wife, 
expressing their fear that he was deranged, describing 
the manner in which .ho was noticed to pass through 
the streets. She being greatly alarmed at intelligence 
80 extraordinary, despatched several persons in search 
of him ; but they could not find him, as he had gained 
the shady walks outside the city with his new acquaint- 
ance. Adex esLj^tifiting on the vsubjects 6f ancient and 
modem philosophy,' and reasoning on the secrets of na- 
ture, they entered on the wide fields of magic and en- 
chantment. The stranger argued with great ingenuity 
and power, but exceeded the bounds of probability ; end 
Mr. G. cried out, "Stop, stop ! Christianity forbids us 
proceeding to such ]cngths-<-we should not pass the pre- 
scribed boundaries." He had no sooner said this (at 
least according to the narration spread abroad) than the 
stranger vanished^ Mr. Graverol being at that moment 
at the extreme end of one of the avenues, which was ter- 
minated by some palisades, was compelled to return the 



same way he went. On turning round, and not perceiv* 
iog his companion, he became greatly alarmed, and ut- 
tered a dreadful shriek, which brought some men who 
were employed in pruning the trees, to him. When 
the^e peoiJie perceived how pale and frightened he was, 
they gave him some wine which they had in a flagon 
and used all the means they could devise to restore him 
to himself. As soon as he recovered his recollection, 
he inquired if they had noticed where the gentleman had 
gone with whom he had been walking. He was very 
much agitated when these good people informed him 
that no one was with him when he passed under the 
trees ivhere they were at work ; neither had a single in- 
dividual been in his company since he came in their sight, 
and they had observed him some distance before he 
reached them. They added, moreover, that when be 
passefJ, it struck them as being somewhat singular that 
he should be so deeply engaged in apparent conversation, 
although he was alone. Mr. G. on learning this went 
immediately home, where he found his house in disor- 
der and alarm concerning the reports which had reached 
his wife. He then related his adventure. When the 
story was noised abroad, it was publicly asserted all over 
the city, that the devil bad visited Mr. Graverol. He 
was a very gentlemanlike man and an advocate, and re- 
lated th^ circumstances to me as I ha\'e detailed them. 
When he conchided, he said, "This is accurately what 
happened : you now are acquainted with the (acts as 
well as myself, and you may exercise your judgment 
respecting them as shall best seem fit. And all that 1 
can add is, the stranger was a very learned and eloquent 
man, and reasoned like a philosopher.'* 

[Cabinet of Curiosities.} 
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AN ENGUSH WITCH. 



• Thb aboTe eot Is entitled to the notice of the curious 
trader for the veritable portrait which it furnishes of an 
SngUah witeht at a period when the delusion of the craft 
was in its full height. It is faithfully copied from a rare 
print in the possession ofWilHam Beckford, Esq. late of 
FcnthHl. 

The subject is Elizabeth Sawyer, who was executed 
for witchcraft in the year 1621. This was some few 
jeara before the time df Matthew Hoplcins, the witch- 
finder, of whom the reader will find a portrait in our 
last. 

By way of pendent to this cut, we may quote Hutcb- 
ifison's powerful argument on the trial of one Jane Wen- 
hkim, wno abotit this time was acquitted by a jnd|;e 
who t9M not QBdarstand fiat the life of an Engl 
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woman, however mean, should be taken away by aa«C 
of barbarous tricks and experiments, ^e efficacy of 
which depended on popular ccednlity. 

Hutchison ihus expostulates with some of the better 
class that were eager for the persecution:—-**!. Whal 
single fact of sorcery did this Jane Weoham do? What 
charm did she use, or what act of witchcraft could you 
prove ufioQ her ? Laws are against evil actions, that can 
be proved to be of the per8on*s doing. What single (act 
that was against the statute cou)d you fix upon her? I 
ask, 2. bid she so much as speak an imprudent word, 
or do an immoral action, that vou could put into the 
narrative of her case ? When she wiis denied a few tur- 
nips, she laid them down very subintssivelv^-when slyi 
waa called witch and bitch, she only took the ocooe* 
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means for the vjodicatioa of her good oaiiie— when she 
saw this storoi cotning'upon her, she locked herself in 
her own house, and tried to keep herself oat of your 
cruel hands — i^hen her door was broken open, and jou 
gave way tu that barbarous usage that she niet with, she 
protested her innocence, fell upon herkuees, and begg*d 
iibe might not go to gaol, and, in her innocent simpli- 
city, would have let you swim her ; and at her trial she 
declared lierself a clear woman. This was her behav- 
iour; and what could any of us have done better, ex- 
cepting In that case where slie comply ed with you too 
much, and offered to let you swim her? 

**3. When you used the meanest of paganish and po- 
pish superstitions— when you scratched, and mangled, 
and ran pins into her ficsh,and used that ridiculous tryal 
of the bottle, &c. — Whom did you consult — and from 
whom did you expect your answers ? Who was your 
father-^nd into whose hands did you put yourselves ? 
And if the true sense of the statute had been tum'd 
upon you, which way would you have defended your- 
selves ? 4. Durst you have used her in this manner if 
she had been rich : and doth out her poverty increase 
rather than lessen your guilt in what you did f 

** And therefore, instead of closing your book with a 
liberavamus animas noshas, and venccting upon the 
court, 1 ask you, 5. W'licthcryou have not more reason 
to give God thanks that vou met with a wise judge, and 
a sensible gentleman, who kept you from shedding in- 
nocent blood, and reviving the meanest and cruelist of 
of all superstitions amongst usV-* — [lb.] 

* Hutchison's Essay on WiichcraA. 



Custom is the law of one description of fqols, and 
fashion of anotlier; but the two parties often clash ; for 
precedent is the legislator of the iirsti and novelty of the 
last. Custom therefore looks to things that are past, 
and f&shion to things that are present; but both of them 
are somewhat purbliiid as $o things that are to comt ; yet 
of the two, fashion imposes the heavier burden ; for she 
cheats her votaries of their time, their fortune, and their 
comforts, and repays them only with the celebrity of be- 
ing ridiculed and despised ; a very paradoxical mode of 
remuneration, yet always tnost thankfuHy received !^^ 
Fashion is the veriest goddess of semblance and of shade; 
to be happy is of far less consequence to her worship- 
pers than to apoear so; and even pleasure itself they sa- 
crifice to paraue, and enjoyment to ostentation. She 
requires the most passive and implicit obedience, at the 
same time that she imposes a most grievous load of cer- 
emonies-; and the slighest rourmurings would only cause 
the recusant to be laughed at by ail other classes, and 
excommunicated by his own« Fashion builds her tem- 
ple in the capitol Qf some mighty empire, and having 
selected four or five hundred of the silliest people it con- 
tains, she dubs them with the magnificent and imposing 
^itle of THE WORLD .' But the marve} and the misfortune 
are, that this arrogant title is as universally accreditedhy 
the many who abjure as by the few who adore her ; and 
this creed of fashion requires not only the weakest foUy, 
but the strongest faith, since it would maiotaiil that the 
minority are the whole, and the majority nothing ! Her 
•mile has given wit to ddlness, and grace to deformity, 
and has brought 9f ery thing into vogue, by turns, but 
virtue. Yet she is most capricious in her favours, often 
ranning from those that pursue her, and coming ronnd 
t» those that stand still. It were ipad to follow ber, and 
meh to oppose her; bat neither rash nor mad to despise 
lwr.«— [Lacon.] 

■ ■ 
. Laboured letters, written like those of Pope, yet appa- 
rently in all the ease of private confidence, but which the 
writer meant ohe day to tmbHah, may be compared to 
that dishabille in which a beauty would wish you to be- 
lieve you haye surprised her, after spending threa hours 
^ her toilette. — f?<)id.l 



POfiTftY 

Bep i mber . Caklos Wilcox. 

Tire siiltiy summer past, September 
Soft twilight of the slow-declining ye 
All mikloeM, soothing lonelinen wad . 
The fading season ere the falling tome. 
More sober than the buxom, bloomiag If&j, 
And therefore lera the favorite of the world. 
But dearest month of all to pensive minds. 
Tts now for spent ^ and the meridian sao. 
Most sweetly smilmg with attempered beams. 
Sheds eently down a mild and grateful wamrtb. 
Beneatn its jellow lustre, irroves and woods. 
Checkered by one nigbt*s frost with various I 
While vet no wind has swept a leaf away. 
Shine doubly rich. It were a sad delight 
Down the smooth stream to glide, and see it tinged 
Upon each brink with ail the rorgcous hues. 
The yellow, red, or purple Of the trees. 
That, singly, or in tufts, or forests thiek, 
Adorn the shores ; to see perhaps this side 
Of some hij^h mount ro6ected far bolow, 
With its bnght colors, intcfmixed with- spots 
Of darker green. Yes, it wore sweetly sad 
To wander in the 0|)en 6eld6, and heu, 
E'en at this hour, the nooo-day hardly past, 
Tlie Inlline insects of the summer's night; 
To hear, wnerc lately buzzing swarms were hear^ 
A lonely bed lon^ roving hero and there 
To fiiid a single flower, but all in vain ; 
Then, rising quick, onu with a louder ham. 
In widening circles round and round his heady 
Straight by thss listener flying clear away, 
As if to bid th^ fields a last adieu ; 
To hear, Within the woodbind's sunny side, 
I Ate ful 1 of music, nothing, save, perhass^ 
The sound of nut*sbcU9,by the squirrel dropped 
From some tall beech, fast falling through the leaves. 



STATE ELECTIONS. 

The State Election in Vermont has eventuated in f he 
success of the Anti-lVlasonic ticket. 

Ex President Adams has been nominated as candidstte 
for Governor of Massachusetts bv the Anti-Masonic 
State Convention, and has accepted the nomination. 



LITHOGRAPII7. 

^ The art of taking impressions from drawings or 
writing made on stone. It is a modem invention ; and 
unlike letter-press or copperplate printing, which are 
altogether mechanical processes, depends entirelv upon 
chymical principles, and has therefore been called in 
Germany, chymical printing. The principles on wfaieh 
it is founded, first^ the (]^uality which a compact granukr 
limestone has of imbibing sprease or moisture ; and sec- 
ondly], the decided antipathy of grease and water. A 
drawing is made On the stone^ either with ink or with 
a crayon of i greas)r composition ; it is then washed 
over with water, Which sinks in those portions of the 
stone not touched with the grease of drawing. A cy- 
lindrical roller, charged with printing ink, is then passed 
over the stone ; and while the drawii^ receives the 
ink, the rest of the stone is preserved from it by the 
water, on account of the greasy nature of the ink. 

PAINTING. 

The art of rq>iesenting all objects of naUm hf thse^i 
and colours on a ]^lanc surface. In the exercise of this 
art, the powers of imagination^imitalion^ and invention, 
are required for making a choice of the subject, and of 
the several figures and subordinate parts of a picture/ 
which are comprehended under the name of design^ 
In the execution of the worL there are likewise re- 
quired a due re^d to the efiects of light and ahade, 
and colours, which is termed composition ; and also a 
nice choice of the colours to be employed, which is 
known by the name of colouring. Pamting, as regaida 
the snbJQcts, is distinguished into historiad painliag, 
portrait paintingi landscape painting^ dtc. } as regards 
the form and the materials, into painting in oiL water 
colours frescoe. mini^tura* distenptper, nosait^ Ac- 



SECTION XXIV. 



NATURAL HISTORY. 

(From Good's Book of Naiurt.) 

Off 200I.0GICAL ST8TXM8, AND THE DI8T1NGT1TE CHAft" 
ACTXR8 OF 4EfIKAJJI. 

While every departroent of nature ilisplaj* an un- 
boundod Bcopo to ihe contemphtiTe inind,*-a •omething 
i)n which it may perpetually dwell with new and growi^ig 
improvement; we behold in the great division of the an- 
imal kingdom a combination of aUnrements that dniw 
U9» and fix us, and fascinate us with a sort of paramount 
and magical captivity unknown to either of the other 
branches of natural hietory, and which seem to render 
them chiefly or aloqe desirable and .interesting, in pro- 
portion as they relate to animal life. There is, indeed, 
in the mineral domain, an awe; and a grandeur, and a 
majesty irresistibly impressive and sublime, and that 
cannot fail to lift up the heart to an acknowledgment of 
the might^r Power which piled the massy cliffs upon each 
other, and rent Ihe mountains asunder, and flung their 
Hcattered rragments over the valleys. There i8 in the 
realm of vegetables an immeasurable profuaion of bounty 
and of beapty, of every thing that can delight tlie exter- 
nnl eye, and gratify the desire ; simple, splendid, varie- 
frMed, exquisite. But the moment we open the gates 
of the animal kingdom, a new world pours upon us, and 
n new train of affections take possession of the bosom ; it 
is here, for the first time^ that we behold the ntce linea- 
ments of feeling, motion, spontaneity; we associate and 
sym|>athize with every thing around us; we insensibly 
acknowledge an approximation ^often indeed very re- 
mote, but an approximatioD nevertheless) to our own 
nature, and run over with avidity the vast volume that 
tics before us, of tastes, and customs, and manners, and . 
propensities, and passions, and con8umn:iate instincts. 

Bui where shall we commence the perusal of this vol- 
Kir^? the different pages of which, though each intrin- 
Mrally interesting, lie scattered, like the sibyl leaves of 
antiquity, over every part of the globe, and require to be 
collected nod arranged in order, to give us a just idea of 
their relative excellence, and to enable tts to contemplate 
ihf>m as a ^hol^. 

The difficulty has been (elt in all ages'; and hence 
multiplied elass'tfictitioas. or schemes fof assorting, and 
gvaupiog into similar divisions, such individuals as indl- 
t-Aie a tiroilar structure, or similar habits, or similar 
potreis, have been de^ieed in different periods of the 
world, and ctpeciallyio modem times. In which the stu-, 
dy of aoologj has been parraed with a searching spirit, 
nnkaowii to the sages of antiquity.— And well has it de- 
served. t» be so pttffsued. ** This subject,** observes M. 
Biberg; *«i4 of so much iropofttnee, and of* such an ex- 
tent, that if the ablest men wer* to attempt to treat it 
thoTMigbly, «i> age would pass away before they could 
^pl«Q eomplelely the admirable economy, habits, and 
•trootme even of the most imperceptible insect. There 
M not ft single speoiesthat does not, of itself, deserve an 
historiBD.*** 

Befort we gird otmelves then to a critical indagation 
iato any -particular part of the Immense theatre which 
'bitotadjr firesanttto us, it mwf be eonvement to eon- 

Vftmcannvtes Aeademicc Snedea&vol. iLsft 19^ OSoono^ 



template it upon that general survey which it is 
the object of such shemes or classifications to lay 
down ; to travel ovcnr it and mark its more prominent 
characters by a map, anterior to our entering upon the 
country itseH*. And such are the humble pretensions of 
the present lecture, which will merely attempt to place 
before you a brief sketch of Zoology, in regard to its 
bare outlines ; for such a sketch is the whole that our 
time will allow ; yet if it be found faithful, it will assured- 
ly be found beneficial ; for if the ouHioes be correctly 
laid down, the picture may be filled up at our leisure. 

The first physiologist who, we can say, with any de- 
gree of certainty pointed out the expemency of a me- 
thodical arrangement of animals,, was Aristotle. His 
works upon this subject have reached us; yet while 
thcy^ prove that he took the same extensive and scienti- 
fic view of it which he did of all other subjects to which 
he directed the wonderful powers of his comprehensive 
mind, they prove also, that the study of natural history 
in Greece had by no means in his day kept pace with a 
variety of other studies, and that he did not conceive, 
aided as he was by all the inighty patronage of Alexan- 
der the Great, and the concurrent exertions of evei7 
other physiologist, that he was in possession of a suf- 
ficiency of facts to attempt the same kind of systematic 
arrangement here, which he is so celebrated for haying ' 
effected almost every whore else. He modestly con- 
tented himself, therefore, with pointing out the import- 
ant use of such an arraujccmcnt as soon as it could be 
accomplished, and with suggefiting a few hintft as to the [ 
principles upon which it should be constructed. lie ' 
observes^ that the distinctive character of animals might 
be taken from the nature of their food, from their actions, • 
their manners, or their different structures; that their 
inhabiting land or water offers a distinction of another 
sort : and that of land animals, there are some kinds that 
respire by lunge, a8quadni|)ed.s, and others th^t have no 
snch kind of respiratiou; that some are winged, and 
others wingless; that some ;?ossess proper blood, while ' 
others are exsanguineous; that some produce their 
^oun^ by eggs, and these he named oviparous, while 
others bring them forth naked, and these he called vivi- 
paroQs; that quadrupeds, again, may perhaps be dis- 
tinguished by the make of the foot, as being of three 
kinds, undivided, cloven, and digitated, or severed into 
toes or claws.* 

These indeed were mere hints, and only intended as 
such; but they were truly valuable and important; for 
they roused zoologists to that general comparison of ^ 
animal with animal which could not fail of yery essen- 
tially advancing the cause of natural history, and which 
have in different degrees laid the foundation of almost 
even^ methodical arrangement which has since been f f* ^ 
ferea to the world. 

To run over a list of these arrangements would be 
equally useless and jejune. The writers who hav«i 
chiefly signalized themselves in this department, are * 
Gesner, Aldrovandl, Johnston, Ray, Linnaeus, Kl«ui, - 
Lacepede, Blumenbach, andCuvier, and in particular ' - 
sections ofh, Lambrck, Bloch, Fabricius, Latreille, Mid 
Brogniart; all of whom have flourished since the aidiHA . 
of the sixteenth century ; most of whom have conltrk 
huted someUiiBg of importance to a scieotiflc method «f 

^ Mst. Hist. Anim. lib. L cap. 1, cap. 3; cap. 6w 
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stndying and distributing animals ; and the most cele- 
brated of whom arc Ray, Linnseus, and Cufier. 

The system of Ray is derived, in its first otttUaes, 
from that recommendation of Arislotlo which suggests 
an attention to the different structures of different des- 
criptions of animal life, and his observation, that one of 
these differences consists in their possessing Inngs and a 
sanguineous system, or their being destitute of lungs and 
exsanguineous. 

The Linnaeun method is, for the most part, built up- 
on this general arrangement of Mr. Ray, especially in 
regard to quadrupeds; it is, ho^vevcr, an extension of it, 
and certainly an improvement. That of M. Cuvier, in 
its subordinate division, is founded upon both these; but 
in its primary and leading distinctions, upon the nervous 
or sensorial, instead of the respiratory and sanguineous 
systems; all animals, upon M. Cuvier*s scheme, being 
primarily divided into vertebraled and invertebrated ; 
those furnished with a bacl&-bone, or vertebral chain, for 
the purpose of enclosing the spinal marrow, and those 
destitute of such a chain : the secondary sections, con- 
sisting of vertebrated animals with warm blood, and ver- 
tebrated animals with cold blood ; invertebrated animals 
with blood-vessels, and invertebrated animals without 
blood-vessels. 

All these, under his last modiBcation, which is that 
subjoined to his Lectures on Comparative Anatomy^* 
are regarded as embracing nine distinct classes;. as, 1. 
MAMAtALs; and, II. birds, which belong to- the warm- 
blooded vertebral dnrision. III. ampiiibials ; and IV. 
FISHES, which belong to the cold-blooded vertebral di- 
vision^; and the five followmg which fill up the division 
of invertebral animals. V. molluscous, sof^-bodied 
marioo animals, or mostly marine animals, as oysters, 
limpets^ whelks, cuttle-fish, pipe-wonns br ship-wornas, 
defended by a testaceous covering. VI. crustacbocs; 
as crabs, various lobsters, shrimps, f^ea-spiders, and the 
roono<!ti1us tribes. VIL, ins>xts ; hi'iug all those ordi- 
narily so denominated. YlIL worms; embracing, along 
with those commonly so called, leeches, and various 
sea-worms with bristles on the ji^idt^s of the body, as 
aphrodites, tcrcbcls or naked ship-worms, serpules, am- 
phitrites,' ncreiils, tooth shells. IX. koophttes; the 
term being used very extensively, so ns to include, not 
only all the. zoophytes or plant-Iikr auhngls of Linnieus 
and other. naturalists, but- ail their iiifusory, wheel,, or 
microscopic animals; their medusas or sea-nettles, ac- 
tinias, or anemonics, and other efflui cj»c en t worms, urch- 
ins, and star-fishes ; and thus largely infringing on the 
molluscous order of prior arrangements. 

Many of these, classes have inferior section^ and subr 
sections, under which the genera that appertain to them 
are respectively marshallca; But in a general outline, 
it is not necessary to follow up the arangement more 
minutely. 

The common classification of zooUr^ical writers of the 
present day is still that of Linnicus; and as such, it is 
that which I shall regularly foljon- up in the remainder 
of the present study, as being best udapted to popular 
purposes. It is probable, howcv.r, that the classifica- 
tion of Cuvier will ultiroatelY take ihv lead of it; it is 
Bomewhatmore abstruse, but cun>i(li'irtb!y more definite, 
and offers a noble specimen of strieut^fic ingenuity, ap- 
plied to one of the noblest branches of scientific study ; 
and I shall hence advert to this classification as we pro- 
ceed, for a comparison with that of the justly celebrated 
Swedish naturalist. 

The Linnaeun system of zoology divides all animals 
into six plasses, and each class into a definitive number 
of orders ; every order consisting of an indefinite num- 
ber of kinds or genera, and every kind or genus of an 
indefinite number of species : the individuals in each 
species being perhaps innumerable. 

The sixth classes are as follows : I. i^ammals, or 

11 *• ^SS?" a'Anatomis Compaiee ds G. Cuvisr, 8vo. 4 torn 
Pone 1808, 



Buckling animals; II. burds ; III. ampfaibials; IV. fisbes; 
V. insects; VI. worms. 

We commence with the first and higbxst cxjkfl»— 
with that rank of animals which is most complicate io 
form and most competent in power. This class is 
chiefly distinguished by the possession oi' lun^s, and an 
organ for suckling ; and most of Its kinds possess fbar 
supporters in the shape. of hands, or feet, or both. To 
this last character the class was formerly indebted for its 
classic name, which was quADRUFKDS or four-footicd. 
As some of the kinds under it, however, in its modem 
arrangement, a.re poesessed of no supporters of any aort« 
either hands or feeU others have four hands and do feet, 
and others, again, have two of each, .the absurdity of re- 
taining such a name must be obvious to every one ; ana 
hence it has been correctly and elegantly exchanged, by 
Linnsus, for that of mammalia, from the mammary or 
suckling organ which belongs to every kind of the class* 
as it stands at prefeeot, and to no kind whatever out of ir ; 
and which, as we have no fair synonym for it in oor own 
tongue, I shall beg leave now, as I have on various other 
occasions, to render mammals. 

Tlie class is distributed into seven orders ; the cha- 
racters, of which are taken from the number, situation* 
and structure of the teeth. The seven orders are as fol- 
lows: — primates, bruta, feras, glires, pecora, bellute, cete. 
It is difficult to find English synonyms for these Ltatin 
terms, which, io several instances, are used in a khid of 
arbitrarv sense, not strictly poihted out by the terms 
themselves. The following are the best that occur to 
me: chieOains, brute-beasts, savage-beasts, burrowio; 
beasts, cattle, warriors, and whales. 

The FIRST ORDER, PRIMATES or CHIEFTAINS, is dis- 
tinguished by the possession of four cutting teeth io 
each jaw. This mark would also include the. race of 
man ; and Linnieus has actually included him in the or- 
der before us» as he is included io the class of Cuvier aiid 
most of the naturalists. From such arrangements, 
however, I shall take leave to differ. Man ought to 
stand by himself, he has characteis peculiar to himself, 
which place him at an infinite distance from all 
other animals. With this exclusion, the entire class is 
reduced to three kinds: the simia or monkey, the lemur 
or maucauco, and the vespertiKo or bat : kinds which 
can only be collectively entitled to the appellation of 
primates or chiefs, from their .very slight resemhkince 
to man in the general distribution of the teeth; for 
though a few of the monkey tribes have an approxima- 
tion in their exterior and erect form, in the greater num- 
ber this character is very inappreciate, while it is nearlj 
lost in the lemur, and altogetiier so in the bat. 

Among the simia kind,^ the most singular species is 
certainly the ourang-outaog, especially the grave, gen- 
tle, and very docile Pongo. I have only time to observe 
Airther upon, this )und« that those without tails are de- 
nominated apes; those with short tails, baboons; and 
those with long tails, proper monkeys. Among the le- 
murs, the most curious, perhaps,. is the valau% or %ingr 
maucauco, the galiopifhecus sojnis, or flying colugo <rf 
Pallas and Shaw ; an action which bt is able lo accom- 
plish from free to tree by mesas of a strong lealheiy 
membrane that surrounds the body and reaches from die 
head to the fore-feet, hind-feet, and extremity of the tail ; 
and which gives him an approach to the bat. 

Of the vespertilio.or bat-1(ind, which is weN knewo to 
fly onl^ by night, and by means of an expansive -raeiB- 
brane, instead of by wings, one of its most extraordioaty 
faculties is that of a knowledge of the presenee, and ap* 
parently of the approach, of objects, bv some other sense 
or medium than that of vision; for when deprived of its 
eyes, this knowledge, and s consequeat power of arold- 
ing object^ seems still to continue. The vespertiKo 
vampyrus, or temate bat» an inhabiUnt of India and 
Africa,' is said to be fond of blood, and occasiooally to 
fasten on such persons as he finds asleep, and to sack 
their veins till he becomes bloated. * He might henee« 
tthder proper management, be rendered an aUe^ ft* 
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liable mbstitnte for tke leech. ^ In jioelry he has often 
leeo introdtiGed, umler the aame of vampire, M a most 
tideous aod appalliog melnter. 



ON THE SIGNS pP THE SEASONS IN RURAL 
PURSUITS. 

'* Our forefathers probably paid more attention to the 
^etiodical occurrences of Nature* as guides for direction 
n their domestic and rural occupations, th^n we of the 
iresent day are accustomed to do. They seem ^o have 
eferred to the Book of Nature more frequently and 
egnlarly than to the almanack. Whether it were, that 
he one being always open before them, was ready for 
eference, and not the other, certain it is, that they at* 
ended to the signs of the stasons^ and regarded certain 
latural occurrences as indicating, and reminding them 
1^ the proper time for commencing a variety of afiairs 
3 common life. 

The time was (perhaps it is not yet gone by) when 
o good housewife would think of brewing when the 
eaoii were in blossom. The bursting of the alder-huds, 
: was believed, announced the period at which eels be- 
ta to stir out of their winter, quarters, and therefore 
larked the season for the miller or fisherman to put 
own his trapSf to catch them at the wears and dood- 
ates. The angler considered the season at which tench 
ite most freely to be indicated by the hloomine of the 
rheat; and when the mulberry-tree came into leaf, the 
arclencr judged that he might safely commit his tender 
xotics to the open air, without the fear of injury from 
roets and cold. Then there was a variety of old say- 
igs or proverbs in vogue, such 



When the sloe-tree is white aa a sfaeof, 
Sow your barley,, whether it be dry or wer. 

When elder is white, brew and bake a peck; 
When elder is black, brew and bdke a sack. 

^eople talked of ** the cuckoo having picked up the 
irt,** alluding to the clean state of the country at the 
me of the arrival of the cuckoo; and of *' black thorn 
'inds,'* meaning the bleak north-east winds, so com- 
ior>ly prevalent in the spring, about the time of ^he 
lowing of the blackthorn. Virgil, in the recipe he 
ives in his Geargics for the production of a stock of 
ee8« states that the process shouhl be begun . 

Before the meadows l^lush with recent flowers, 
And prattling swallows hang their nests on high. 

lOcI Shakspear% ib his ffintefa TaU, speaks of 

'■ ^Daffodils 

That oome before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty. 

The intelligent observer of nature from whose wri- 
Dge we have been permitted to make some extracts, 
as been greatly struck with coincidences of Ms i^ind ; 
od he mentione.wtth interest an idea suggested ia the 
ime work, of forming ** a calendar, by which the flow- 
ring of a plant should acquaint pa with die appear- 
nce of a bund, aod the ap[>earaDce of ah loseet tell us 
lie flowering of a plant.** 

Following up this fdea, be annexto a plan of such a 
alendar, in which each moiith, except **darfc Decem- 
er,*' contains notices of these occurrences in nature. 
The grounds for his remarks are extremely carious, and 
rortby of our observation. Id aasoclatiog the wasp 
rith the bawthom-lsaf in April, the author says, 
' Wasps seemtodoligfat in frequentieg hawthpnu-hedges 
a the epring, as soon at the early foliage comes out. 
Vhat is it that attracts them to these haunts? Perhapa 
hey come in search of the larva of other insects which 
eed on the liawthom. That wasps, whose ordinary 
ood aeeoM to be fruit, octaaionalty devour insects, there 
an be oo doubts as, ev'en in summer, they may often be 
een to attnek and devour the flies in the windows.— 
iVbeo (hey make their first appearance in springs there 
s BO ihiit for them; tberafovs tiMgr may at that 



resort to faawtbom-hedges, which abound with the terar 
of various inseets. The song of the cuckoo is found to 
Occur at the time of the appearance of the PapUio car* 
iammes, or orange-tipped butterfly. It is a common 
remark, that the cuckoo is seldom heard in July, and 
this papiih is rarely met with so late. In the end of 
November, the little winter-moth {Phaiwna brumaHa^} 
is classed with the late-flowering asters.^^'-^Saturdmf 
Magasmt. 



ASTROl^OMY. 

We have already presented a telescopic view of almost 
all the planets. Before proceeding further, it would be 
proper to introduce several additional views. 

0een through a Telescope, the celestial bodies ap- 
pear very diflerently from their appearance to the naked 
eye. Venus, for example, does not appear round. The 
reason of this is, that , we do not see the whole of the 
half on which the sun shines. Both Venus and Mer- 
cury have appearances similar to thoSe of the Moon; 
diflerent at different times. The cut below is a more 
full view of Venus than the one we have already given, 
and will serve to illustrate what we here state. 




TELESCOHO APPEABANCE OP VENUS. 

Before proceeding to the superior planets, that lS| 
those which aire further from the sun than is the earth, 
we will attend to that important appendage of the earth, 
THE MOON. 

Nkxt to the Sun, the moon is to us the most interest- 
ing of all the celestial orbs. She is the constant attend- 
ant of the earth, and revolves around it in twenty-seven 
days eight hours, but the |)eriod from one new moon to 
another is about twenty-nine days twelve houi-s. She is 
the nearest of all the heavenly bodies, being only about 
24O|O0O miles distant from the earth. She is much 
smaller than the earth, being only 2180 miles in diame- 
ter, while that of the earth is about 7930. Her surface, 
when viewed wiih'a telescope, presents an interesting 
and varicfgated aspect, being diversified with mountains, 
Galleys, rocks, and plains, in every variety of form 
and position. Some of these mountains form long and 
elevated ridges, while others, of a conical form, rise to tk 
great height from this twiddle of level plains ; but the 
most singular foature of the Moon, is those circular 
ridges and cavities which diversify every portion of her 
surfaee. A range of mountains, of a circular form, ris- 
ing three or four miles above the level of the adjacent 
districts, surrounds, like a mighty rampart, an extensive 
phiin ; and, in the middle of this plain or cavity, an in- 
sulated conical hill rises to a considerablcf eleiation 
Several hrundreds.of these circular plains, most of which 
are eonsiderably befow the level of the surrounding 
eowitfy, itajiM psreeived with a good telsMops, oo 
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ifiMy ration of the luour suKacci. Thay are of all di- 
qieiMioDit from two or three milec to 4O'fnilo0 ia diame- 
tor; and if the^ be adorned with verdure, «iicjr must 
yreaeot to the view of a spectator, placed amoog them, 
a more Tariesated, romantic,^ and sublime scenery than 
^ to be found on the surface of our globe. An idea of 
fome of these scenes may be acquired by conceiving a 
plain of about a hundred miles iu circumference encir- 
cled with a range of mountains of various forms, three 
miles in perpendicular beiglit, and having a mountain 
near the centre, whose top reaches a mile and a half 
above the level of the plain. From the top of this 



e^fral moofitma, the whole plala, wHh all its irariely if 
objects, would be distinctly* visible, and the view we«|^ 
appear to be bounded on all si4e8 bv a lofty amphithestre 
of mountains, in every diversity of shape, rearing tbeir 
summits to the sky. From the summit of the circahr 
ridge, the conical hill in the centre, the opposite circu- 
lar range, the plain below, and some of tbe adjacM 
plains which encompass the exterior ridge of the moun- 
tains, would form another variety of view ; and a ihini 
variety would be obtained from the Tarioas aspects of 
the central mountain and the surroundiog scenery. » 
viewed from the plains below. 




TELESCOPIC APPEARANCE OF THE MOON. 



The lunar mountains are of all sizes, from a furlong 
to five miles in perpendicular elevation. Certain lu- 
minous spots, which have been occasionally seen on the 
dark side of the Moon, seem to demonstrate that fire cx- 
Mts in this planet ; Dr. Herschel and several other as- 
tronomers suppose they are volcanoes in a state of 
eruption. The bright spots on the Moon are the moun- 
tainous regions; the dark spots arc the plains, or nU)re 
level parts of her surface. There may probably be rivers, 
or small lakes, on this planet ; but there are no seai or 
large collections of water. It appears highly probable, 
from the observations of Schroder, that the Moon is 
encompassed with an atmosphere, but no clouds, rain, 
or snow, seem to exist in it. The illuminating |x>wer of 
the light derived from the Moon, accordicti; to ihe ex- 
periments made by Leslie, is about 100,UOOihpart of the 
illuminating power of the Sun. 

The moon always presents thesame face to us ; which 
proves that she revolves round Iiur axis in the snnrie time 
Hiat she revolves round the earth As tliis orb derives 
its light from the sun, and reflects a portion of it upoa 
the earth, so the earth performs the same office: to tbe 
moon. A spectator on the lunar surface would behold 
the earth like a luminous orb, suspended in the vault of 
heaven, presenting a surface about thirteen times larger 
than the moon does to us, and appearing sometimes 
gibbous, sometimes horned, and at other times with a 
round full face. The light which the earth reflects up- 
on thedar|{ side of the moon, may be distinctly perceived 
by a common telescope, from three to six or eight days 
after tlie change., ^he Imiar surface contains about six- 
teen millions of square i^ijef, and is thcrelipiie capable 



of containing a population equal to th^ of our globe, 
allowing only about fifty-three inhabitaHU to even 
square mile. That this planet is inhabited by aeasttivt 
and intelligent beings, there is every reason to coitcl ode, 
from a consideration of the sublime scenery with wliich 
its surface is adorned, and of the general beoelicence of 
the Creator, who appears to have left no portion of \m 
material creation without animated existences; nnd it is 
highly prt>baUe that direct proofs of the niboo*8 heh^ 
inhabited may hereafter be obtained, waeis all the Tarir- 
ties on her surface shall have been moie nriautalT ex- 
plored.— -Di€K*s Christian PkUosophar. 

\j 
The moon was arorahipped by the ancient heathen 
uflder variooft titles. It sas fancred to l>e a goHdcft«. 
and was denominated Luna and Diana by the OreHi« 
and Romans. It was called Isis by the Egyptians. It 
was said by tbe former to be the twin sister of the sub, 
which they denominate<l Apollo. There were two moM 
faifeovs temples dedicated to it. That at Ephesus was 
oi^e of the seven wonders of the world. The other waa 
that of Taurica Cherson^us, or the modem Crimea, is 
ancient Scythia ; at whieh place, human saerifioea wer« 
offered to it. Besides the foregoiag titles, it faod vaii- 
008 others, according to the different offices which it ass 
supposed to fill, such as Lucina, llytbia, Juno Pronaba, 
Trivia, Agrotera, Orthia, Taurica, Delia, Cynthia, &c. 
It had several oracles, of which those of £g3rpt, Ciiich 
and EphesuB are best known. It was tabled of this di- 
vinity, that when Typhon waged war agaiost the |;odi. 
she transformed herself into a cat, by wlikh aiaaas shs 
eluded ham, andescsqpsd kisihry. 
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LEANING TOWEftS. 
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THE LEANING TOWERS OP BOLOGNA. 

These curious spectmens of architecture afford, I ▼itatioit, ** that a hody tntt he tupparted; or will ttani 
ptrhaps, the most striking and remarkable exaoaples io ] ftravUed thai 0$ line efdirectwn fall wUkin its hate:^ 
ssfstence of that imponaat principle of the laws of gra 1 rh to taj, in eoamoU phrase, provided it keeps Ht 
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Ma'ttee. If it aloioit miperfluoiis to observe, that the 
eonrerae of this principle is «qnallj true, ** that a body 
wiU fattifits UneefdlmtUm Jaii wUhmaUshoK;*' io 
other words, if it lose its balance. Io order to aoder- 
stand the meaning and the reason of this, it will be ne- 
cessary to remember, that the attraction of graTitatlon, 
or tendency to fall towards the centre of the earth, acts 
epidUy on aU pari$ of the samb body around which, in 
every direction, it acts equally. On this point the body 
may be said to be balanced ; this is the centre of grsTity, 
a fig. 1 ; and a line drawn from it cowards the centre of 
Che earth, passing through the base, or lowest side of 
the body, is the line of direction a r* fig. 1 ; if, there- 
fore, this line fall within the base, the centre of gravity 
19 supported by the base, and the body is balanced, for 
the attraction of the dark part, b d e, which is supported 
by the base, has more tendency to keep the body stand- 
ine than that of the light part b c e, which is unsupport- 
ed by the base, has to incline, or pull it down ; but if. as 
at in fig. 2, the line of direction fall without the base, 
where a is the centre of gravity, and a r (he line of di- 
rection, it is clear that there beibg more parts of the body 
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unsupported by the base than those which arc supported, 
or B c E being larger than b d e, the attraction of the 

g eater part will overcome that of the lesser, and that 
e body will not be balanced, but have a greater ten- 
dency to fall than to stand. Perhaps the fuiiowing ex- 
planation may make this important rule more intelligible. 
The power of all the forces of the artraction of gravita- 
tion acting on difftrtnt forts of a body, is exactly equal 
to that of one. force acting on the centre of gravity only. 
If, therefore* this point be supported, the whole body 
will be supported, and this can only be the case when 
the line of direction falls w:thin the base. 

It has been found by experiment, that most lofty build- 
ings of any antiquity are slightly inclined from the per- 
pendicular; the Mouiiment near London Bridge is one 
of many instancefi; but the Towers atBoloa:na and Pisa 
in Italy, and at Caerphjlly, Bridgenortb, and Corfe Cas- 
tle, in our own country,* are (he most remarkable. We 
are indebted to that elegant periodic.il work, the lAJnd- 
teape Annual^ for a beautiful view of these at Bologna. 
They were probably erecte^l l^y private families, for the 
purposes of defence in the desperate feuds and civil wars 
vhich so long desolated Italy, and rendered buildings 
sach as these of the utmost imports)nce to their pos- 
sessors. The small republics of Lombardy were con- 
tinually at war with each other, or with the Emperors 
of Germany ; every city wns divided into the two furious 
factions of Guelfsand Ohibeliines, (or the parties of the 
Pope and the Emperor;) and every street (frequently 
every family) was "divided against itself* by the quar- 
rels of the nobles, — the Montagues and Capulets of iheir 
day;— and every man*s lioufle was indeed his castle, but 
In a very different sense from that which these wonis 
now convey to EngKsh ears. The taller of the two, that 
of the Asinelli, was buUt A.D. 1IC9: its height has 
been variously stated at d5Q, ^7, and 307 feet, and its 
inclination at a few inehes, and at H feet and ^ half. It 
has no external beauty, but rewards tlip tvavellcr for a 
tedious ascent of 500 steps, by an extensive view, which 
includes the neighbouring cities of f mola, Ferraia, and 
Modena. The tower of the Garisendi or Garissuidi, is 
immortadized by Dante*s simile, who compares it to the 

* England. 



atoopins Qiatt Aattfda; lla height it 140 or 150 leef. 

and it deviates 7 or 8 feet from the perpendictifair. The 
woodworlt and masonry iocKiie (rom the borisoa, wliach 
fact strongly corroborates the opinion of MontfancoB, 
the Antiquary, of the correctness of which there can 
hardly be a doubt; he says its inclination was ** caused 
by the slipping of the earth ; some went to miD whca 
it slipped, as the ground on the inclined side was not so 
firm as may be said of the other towers th»€ lean; 
that for the bells of ih. Maiy Zibenica, at Venice, lea«is; 
and at Ravenna, and between Perrara and Venice, and 
in other places, numerous instances may be found.'* 
Of the leaning towers of Italy, this tower is second only 
to that of Pisa (of which we shall speak in a future num- 
ber) in the greatness of its deviation from the perpeo- 
dicular, but is inferior in this point to that of Caerphilly 
Castle, which will also be described in a future miniber, i 
whilst in height the tower of Asinelli soars far above iti 
competitors in Italy and England.^Safiir£/ay Magoame. 



THE BOTTLE CONJURER. 

The following hoax was played off upon the inhabit- 
ants of London in 1749, by the facetious Dnke of Mon- 
tague. 

This nobleman being in company with some friends, 
the conversation tnrned on public curiosity, when the 
Duke said it went so far, that if a person advertised that 
he would creep into a quart bottle, he would get an au- 
dience. Some of the company could not believe this 
|x>ssible, a wager was the result, and the Duke, io order 
to decide it, caused the following advertisement to be pat 
in all the papers. 

*'AT the JVeir Theain in the Hmy Market, on Monday 
next, the 16th inst. to be seen a person who performs 
the several most surprising things following, viz. first, 
he takes a common walking-cane from any of the spec- 
tators, and thereon plays the musicof every instrument 
now in use. and likewise sings to surprising perfection. 
Secondly, he presents you with a common wine-botrle* 
which any of the spectators may first examine ; this bot- 
tle is placed on a table in the middle of the stage, and 
he (without any equivocation) goes into it in sight of all 
the spectators, and sings in it; during his stay in the 
bottle, any person may handle it, and see plainly that it 
does not exceed a common tavern bottle. 

Those on the stage or in the boxes may come in 
masked habits (if agreeable to them) and the performer 
(if desired) will inform them who they are. 

Staee, 7s. 6</. Boxes, 5«. Pit, St. Gallery, 2s. To begin 
at half an hour after six oVIock. 

Tickets to be had at the theatre. 

*»* The performance continues about two hours and 
and a half. 

N.B. If any gentleman or lady, afler the above per- 
formances (either singly or in company, in or out of 
mask) desirous of seeing a representation of any de- 
ceased person, such as husband or wife, sister or brother, 
or any intimate friend, of either sex (upon making a gra- 
tuity to the performer) shall be gratified by seeing and 
conversing with them for some minutes as if alive : like- 
wise (if desired) he will tell you the most secret thoughts 
in youF past life, and give you a full view of persons whe 
have injured you, whether dead or alive. For those 
gentlemen and ladies who are desirous of seeing this last 
part, there is a private room provided. 

These performances have been seen by most of the 
crowned heads of Asia, Africa, and Europe, and never 
appeared public any where but once ; but will wait on 
any at their houses and perform as above for fiw^ pounds 
each time. 

*^* There will be a proper guard to keep the house 
in due deeomm.^ >' 

The following advertisement was also published at the 
same time, which one would have thought suflficlent to 
pirevent the former from having any effect. 
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Sigfwr CapiUih Jwnpedtt,, a surprising dwarf, no taller 
than a common tavern tobacco pipe, who can perform 
many wonderful equilibres on the slack or fight rope: 
likewise he*ll fnasform his body into above ten thou- 
sand different shapes and postures; and after he has di- 
verted the spectators two hours and a half, he will open 
bis mouth wide, and jump down bis own throat. He 
being the most wonderful wonder of wonders that ever 
the world wondered at, would be willing to join in per- 
formance with that surprising musician on Monday next, 
in the Hay Market. 

He is to be spoken with at the Black Ravenin Gotden- 
fane every day from seven till twelve, and from twelve all 
dav long." 

The bait however took even better than could have 
been expected. The playhouse was crowded with 
dukes, duchesaee, lords, ladiee, and all itinks and degrees, 
to witness the bottle-conjurer. Of the result, we quote 
the following account from the journals of the time. 

^* Last night (viz. Monday the 16rh) the mncfa expected 
drama of the bottle-conjurer of the New Theatrt in the 
Hay Market^ ended in the tragic comical manner fol- 
lowing. Curiosity had drawn together prodigious num- 
bers. About seven, the theatre being lighted up, but 
without so much as a single fiddle to keep the audience 
in good humour, many grew impatient. Immediately 
followed a chorus of catcalls, heightened by loud vocif-^ 
eiations, and beating of sticks; when a fellow came from 
behind the curtain, and bowing, said, that if the per- 
former did not appear, the money should be returned. 
At the same time a wag crying out from the pit, that if 
the ladies and gentlemen would give double prices, the 
conjurer would get into a pint bottle, presently a young 
gentleman in -one of the boxes seized a lighted candle, 
and threw it on the stage. This served as the charge 
for sounding to battle Upon this, the greater part of 
the audience made the best of their way out of the the- 
atre; some losing a cloak, otherv a hat, others a wig, 
and others hat, wig, and swords also. One party how- 
ever staid in the house, in order to demolish the inside, 
when the mob breaking in, they tore up the benches, 
broke to pieces the scenes, pulled down the boxes, in 
short dismantled th6 theatre entirely, carrying away the 
particulars abovementioned into the street, where they 
made a mighty bonfire ; the curtain being hoisted on a 
pole, by way of a flag. A large party of guards were 
■ent for, but came time enough only to wann themselves 
ronnd the fire. We hear of no other .disaster than a 
young nobleman*8 chin being hurt, occasioned by his 
fall into the pit, with part of one of the boxes, which he 
had fnrcediout with his foot. 'Tis thought the conjurer 
vanished away with the bank. Many enemies to a late 
celebrated book concerning the ceasing of miracles, are 
greatly disappointed by the conjurer*s non-appearance 
in the bottle, they imagining that his jumping into it 
would have been the most convincing proof possible, 
ibat miracles are not yet ceased.*' 

Several advertisements were printed afterwards, some 
serious, others comical, relating to this whimsical af- 
fair: among the rest was the following, which, we hope, 
nay be the means of curing this humour for the fu- 
ture. 

•• This is to infirm the Public, 

That notwithstanding the great abuse that has been put 
upon the gentry, there is now io town a man who, in- 
stead of creeping into a quart or pint bottle, will change 
himself into a rattle, which he hopes will please both 
young and old. If this person meets with encourage- 
nient to this advertisement, he will then acquaint the 
gentry where and when he performs." 

The reason assigned. In another humorous advertise- 
uient, for the conjurer's not going into the ^uart bottUf 
was, that af^er searching all the taverns, not one could 
be found due mea8ure,---CatoK^ 0/ Curiosiiks. 



POETRY. 

MUTUAL FORBBARANCB 

KCCXSSAXr TO THX HAPPIKESS OF TRS MABBnO STATS. 

THE lady thus address'd her spouse-* 
What a mere dungeon is this house ! 
By no means largo enough ; and was it, 
Yet this doll room and that dark closet — 
Theee hangincs, with their worn-out graoe% 
Long bearos, long. noses, and pale faces— 
Are such an antiquated scene, 
They overwhelm nie with the spleen ! 
Sir Humphrey, shooting in the dark, 
Makek answer quite beside the mark : 
No doubt, my dear, I bade him coms^ 
Rnsafi'd myself to be at home, 
Ana shall expect him at the door 
Precisely when the clock strikes (bur. ' 

Tou are so deaC my lady cried, 
(And rais'd her voice, and frown'd beside) 
You are so sadly deaf, my dear, 
What shall I do to make you hearl 

Dismiss poor Harry I he replies; - 
Some people are more nice than wise 
For one aught trespass all this stirl 
What if he did ride whip and spur, 
*Twas but a mile — your favorite horse 
Will never look one hair the worse. 

Well, I protest, 'tis past all beoiring— 
Child ! 1 am rather hnrd of hearing — 
Yes, truly — one must scream andoawl— 
I tell you, you can't hear at all ! 
TheHf with a voice exceeding low, 
No matter if you hear or no. 

Alas ! and is domestic strils^ 
That sorest ill of human life. 
A plague so little to be iear'a, 
As tooe wantonly incurr'd, 
To gratify a fretful pasHon, 
On every trivial provocation 1 
The kindest and the happiest pair 
Will find occasion to forbear; 
And'something, every day they livfl^ 
To pity, and, perhaps, forgive. 
But if mfirmmes that fall 
In common to the lot of all— 
A blemish or a sense impaired— 
Are crimes so Uttle to be spar'd, 
Then farewell all that must create 
The comfort of the wedded state ; 
Instead of harmony, 'lis jar 
And tumult, and iBtestme war. 

The love that cheers life's latest stafl^ 
Proof against sickness and old aj^e, 
PreservM by virtue from declension, 
Becomes not weary of attention 1 
But lives, when that exterior grace 
Which first inspir'd the flame decays. 
'Tis gentle, dehcate, and kind. 
To faults compassionate or blind, 
And will with sympathy endure 
Those evils it would gladly eure : 
But angry, coarse, and harsh expression 
Shows love to be a mere profession; 



Proves that the heart is none of his, 
Or soon expels him if it is. 



MISCELLANY. 



Cowi'nn. 



Society, like a shaded silk, must be viewed in all situ* 
ations, or its colours will deceive us. Goldsmith ob^ 
served, that one man who travels through Europe 00 
foot, and who, like Scriblerus, makes his legs his bom- 
passes, and another who is whisked through it in a chaise 
and four, will form very different conclusions at the end 
of their journey. The philosopher, therefore, will draw 
his estimate of human nature, by varying as much as 
possible his own situation, to multiply the points of view 
under which be observes her. Uncircumscribed bylines 
of latitude or of longitude, he will examine her ** buttoned 
up and laced in the forms and ceremonies of eivilizatkm, 
and ai her tase imd wiresirained in the light andftMered 
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of HU mmigii^ Be wHI also anociate with 

the highest without aenriKty, and the lowest without 
Tulgarity. Id short, is the grand theatre of human life, 
he will visit the pit and the gallery as well as the boxes, 
but he will not inform the boxes that he comes amongst 
them from the pit, nor the pit that he visiu them from 
the gallery.— Locon. 

There are three kinds of praise; that whieh we yield, 
that which we lend, and that which we pay. We yield 
it to the powerful from fear, we lend it to the weak from 
interest, and we pay it to the deserving from gratitude. 
— /Wrf. 



We generally most covet that particalar trust which 
we are least likely to keep. He that thoroughly knows 
his friends, might perhaps with safety confide his wife 
to the care of one, his purse to another, and his secrets 
to a third ; when, to permit them to make their own 
choice, would be his ruin. — find. 



Eloquence is the language of nature, and cannot be 
learned in the schools ; the passions are powerful plead- 
ers, and their very silence, like that of Garrick, goes di- 
reetly to the soul ; but rhetoric is the creature of art, 
whicn he who feels least will most excel in ; it is the 
quackery of eloquence, and deals in nostrums, not in 
eures. — Ibid, 



There is this difference between happiness and wis- 
dom ; he that thinks himself the happiest man really is 
so; but he that thinks himself the wisest is generally 
the greatest fool. — Ibid. 

A GIFTED FAMILY. 
There at present resides near Versailles a retired sub- 
altern officer, who accompanied Napoleon in most of his 
wars, who is the father of nine children, and whose nine 
children, born in nine different countries, speak nearly 
as many different languages or idioms. His wife was 
an Italian, whom he married in Italy on the first invas- 
ion of that country by the French His first child (Ma- 
rie) was born at Milan, and speaks Italian, the language 
of her mother. His second (Guillaume) saw the light 
in Switzerland. His third, called Ali, came into the 
world in Egypt, and speaks on occasion a kind of Cop- 
tic. His fourth child was born at Bouios:ner8ur-Mer, 
when Bonaparte threatened a descent on England from 
that port. His fiflh child was born in Germany, and 
speaks German. His sixth is a Neapolitan, and conse- 
quently is called Genaro (or Januarius.) His seventh 
is a little Spaniard, called Diego, who has not forgotten 
the language of his infancy. His eighth is a little Prns- 
sian, of the name of Frederick ; and bis ninth. Made- 
moiselle Nicholina, saw the liglu in Elba. The eldest 
of these children is said to be twenty-eight, the young- 
est eight. The mother is dead. These nine children 
still reside under the paternal roof, and render the house 
something like the tower of Babel. — Cabinet cf Curiaa- 
Utsi* 



hands, and other palU of the he^, both above and be- 
low the bed, and many of them.eeekiog for shelter ob- 
der the blankets* The gentlemae awaking enddeniy, 
was much alarmed, and roared out for help, hot none 
appeared. Their keeper was asleep, as well as every 
one else in the bouse. Thinking himself sarronoded 
by a thousand evil spirits, which he found before, befaiod 
and round him, he at length found the door, and imn 
down stairs naked in the dark. The rabbita, as moch 
afraid as the gentleman, following him, were down 
stairs before him ; and it was not many minutes before 
the whole house was in an uproar. When the candle 
was lighted, nothing ap|)eared. The rabbits had dis- 
persedy and hid themselves in difiSsrent parts of the 
house. Hungary waters, spirits, Sic. were hrovi^ht lo 
recover the gentleman \ and it was not ttii the rabbit 
man appeared, and found his rabbits gone, that he conU 
comprehend what had happened .^CoiiiKt o/* Ctpiasi* 

ti€9^ 



The great rule which the masters of rhetoric |iresB 
much, can never be enough remembered, that to make 
a man speak well and pronounce with a right emphasis, 
he ought thoroughly to understand all that he says, be 
fully persuaded of it, and bring himself to have those 
aflfections which he desires to infuse into others. He 
that is persuaded of the truth of what he says, and has 
a concern about it in his mind, will pronounce with s 
natural vehemence that is far more lively than all the 
strains that art can lead him to. An orator must be as 
honest man, and speak aUvays on the side of truth, and 
study to feel all that be says ; and then he will speak h 
so as to make others feel it likewise.— Casi&rtry*^ Dim- 
hgues OH Eloquence, 



MINE. 

A cavity under ground, formed for the porpose id 
obtaining minerals, often very deep and extensive. 
The descent into them is by a pit, called a shaft, aad 
the excavations -which follow me mineral sought ait 
called the workings. The enemies of miners are fixed 
or inflammable air, and water ; and to ventilate them, 
and pump out the water, are troublesome operations. 
There are mines of gold, silver, copper, iron, diamonds, 
salt, alum, antimony, &c. The clues by which mines 
are discovered, are mineral waters^ the discolouratioa 
of vegetables, the appearance of pieces of ore, or me- 
tallic sand, or various exhalations of the soil. 



MIDNIGHT TERRORS. 
Home vears since, a person carrying from the east 
coast of t^ife a hundred rabbits, to occupy a warren in 
the western Islands, hired a room for them for the night 
at an inn, at Cupar, and putting them into it, and giving 
them greens and food, he shut the door : and having re- 
freshed himself, went to bed. A gentleman arrived just 
afterwards, who had supper, and went to bed, which hap- 
pened to be in the room contiguous to the rabbits, but 
be knew nothing of their being there. About the mid- 
dle of the night, and in the midst of his sleep, the door 
between his room and the rabbits not being locked, a 

Sale of wind arising, the door suddenly opened, and' 
bie whole of the rabbits rushing from their own room, 
lan into the gentleman^ seme running over his fac(^ 



HONEY. 

A thick, viscid fluid substance, collected by the bees 
from vegetables and flowers. It is distinguished into 
three kinds, namely, first, the virgin honey, which is 
first produce of the swarm, obtained by draming from 
the combs without pressing ; the second sort is thicker 
than the first, and is procured by pressure ; the third w 
the worst sort, which is extracted by heating the combs 
over the fire, and then pressing them. In the flowen 
of plants, near the basis of the petals, are certain glands 
containing a sweet juice, which the bees suck up bf 
means of iheir proboscis or trunk, and, flying with it to 
their hives, discharge it again from the stomach throug-h 
the mouth into some of the cells of the comb. This 
honey is destined tor the food of the young, but, in hard 
seasons, the bees are sometimes reduced to the necessi- 
ty of feeding on it themselves, and die of hunger after 
ihey have eaten it all up. In France, a good swarm 
of bee? will yield, in two years, nearly thirty pounds 
of honey 5 but honey is moat abundant in the islan<h 
of the Archipelago, and other countries which abound 
with flowers throughout the year. Prom honey is made 
the pleasant liquor called mead. 
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SECTION XXV. 



NATURAL, ttlSTOKY. 

{From Good'i Boole of yaturt^-^Continued.) 

•X,3U>OUN}ICAX. STSTjKm, AKU THE 01091 If CTl^BGIUlt- 
l«Tk»9( OP AIUJIAI-ft* 

The 8Ecb!fD imbEiU brota, or bkute-beasts^ i^dU- 
tincukhed by kartog^DO fore- teeth in either jaw. It In* 
eludes the Bide fonowipg kind«c rhlooe^roe, suckotyro; 
elephantt tciehecu^— the ihors^, walruvi manate or la- 
maBtiD, the dolpblo oC th&pbeta of Greece iad Kome^ 
by whom it hto beeor celebrated for its love of music, 
and perfanpe' not altogether without fouiidaiioa;i'^ttie' 
bradypua or^lotb, the myrmecophagua or apt-eater, the 
maoia or pangolin, the^ dasypua ot armadillo, and the 
platypua or ducK^btlK the ornithOrhyDchua pamdoxu$ of 
Bhimenbach, that f;ttrioua little qtiadrupea which has 
hitherto oblv beeiy diacovered io Australia, or the re- 
giooa in and' about New South Wales,- and i^tichseems 
to be a.t|oadnt|jipd^hy il« feet, a water-fowl by ita bill, and 
ao amphibial ^ ita fokidocsa for water. It fa not yet 
quite certain wiimher this lingular animal auckiea its 
youDgi or haa a mammary organ for thia purpose ; and if 
not. It muat be discarded .^om its preaeut situation, 
though we should be at no small loss to know where 
dbe to place it. 

The TBf nii/cLAss of MAMMALS IS denominated Fciua 
or SAVAOK BKASTS, and is disanguisbed by having, in 
every inatance* fore-teeth, abote and below, the number 
varying In dtflforent* kinds, from two to ten; and in poa- 
sesaing a ablitary tusk. The order eompHaea eleven 
kinds, the naiues of which are as follows : the phoca or 
seal, a water q[uadmped, whose skin Is so useful to ua 
fot varions purposes, and which, like the stag^ is found 
to shed tears when in trouble: the caois or dog-kind, 
including the nttmerous familieii of wolf, fox, jackal, 
byiena; the fells or cat<-kind, including a variety: of tribes 
i»f a somewhat similar appearance, but far mightier, and 
nobler is their powers, as the lynx, the leopard, the 
panther« the tiger, and the lion, aH of which have a 
power of chmbiog trees, though the weight of (he kr- 
ger species makes them do It very awkwardly, and only 
to a sliort height; all of which pitch on their foet in 
falltog; ami all of which see better in the lught than by 
day ; the viverra, including tbe ichnoumoa atid several 
of the weaaelt; the mustela, includti^ other species of 
Ae weasels, the atoat, polecat, otter* ferret, eable, and 
ermine, to the last two of which we are indebted for tbo 
laxurio|ul dresses that pass under their name* AlAaost 
aO of the mustdaa have^ power of secreting aod dis- 
ebargiDg i moat-fetid and infole^ble stench at their 
w9l; and many of then do it;aa a meMs of defence; 
and oft^ 9d-^ct«alty Aftt dte Very beast that pursues 
tbem is eoinpeOed to- i«Hnqiiish the chase, svcomplete" 
ly ia he ^>HarpoWeiMby it$ noisome vajiour.* The re- 
inalndar of thhr order are the iirsus or hear;^e dldel- 
pkia or opossum; *the marc^pitis or kangaroo, irhicb is 
now uatufoiislbr iff |B« royal paits of our own country; 
tbo talpfl tfrtnofei the wt^of shrew; amdihis erina- 
tmm or hedgehog; ^rhteh fast ia eapaUeoftleing tamed, 
aadisootbally tamed by^^ Oahnues, and macfe-a f'i^rf 
naef4^d)Mifaail4 isifvanttln d«ttroyiv»g mice, ioafdv, bee- 
lies* and other vernMii; ... V.. 

Tko WAsiriirit obWsr df mamntifliap animals Jideno- 
inhiNtedoi,titBi, for #hich we m£y uoe the vordt bibsx 



VATERS or BU&EOWEUs/ They are distinguished by ^ 
having two fore-ieeth in each jaw, close to each other, 
but remote from the grindeia^ aifd by being whhout 
rusks. They all, in a greater or less degree, burrow in 
the earth, and almost all of them sleep through the 
whole or a great' part of the winter. To this order, there- 
fore, we can all of us, of our own accord, refer the ten 
followiDg kinds; which ^re the whole that are ipclajed 
under it. The hystrix o.r porcupine; the cavia or cavy; 
the castor or beaver; the mus genus, comprehending the 
namerotia fomijies of the mouse aud rat ; the arctomys 
or marmot ; the 8e|uraa or squirrel, aome of which have 
along flyiog mtoibrane that enables them to vault fnwi 
tree to tree, iike aome species of the lemur; the toyoxna 
or. dormouse; the dipus or jerboa, whose form reSem^ 
bles the kangaroo^ but whose habits the dormouse ; the 
lepus^ compiiaing the hare and rabbit tribes; and the 
hyrax or daman : with most of wfaifch we are too well 
acquainted to require any detailed account in so cuiaory 
a survey as the present. 

' The PECORA or catti<e kinds form the next or fif« 
OEDEB, and comprehend those homed quadrupeds which 
are most familiar and most usefol to us. To tfaia divi- 
sion, therefore, necessarily belong the bos, ovis, capra, 
and cervus kinds; or, in our own language, the ox, 
sheep, go^, and deer; 99) as connected with these, in 
habits as well as in external appearance, the moschus, 
antilope, c^paelus— -the musk^otelope, camel, and bame- 
leupard, or giratfb. They are. ordinatly distioguisbed 
by being wiSwut upper fore-teeth, but having six or 
. eight itf the lower jaw, remote fVom the grinders. They 
have all four stomachs, are hoofed, and ha^e the hoof 
divided in the middle; and, except the eamel, have two 
false hoofs, which in walking do not touch the ground. 
Such as have horns have nu rusks, and such as have 
tusks have no horns; they ruminate er chew the cud ; 
and from the torpid action of rherr multifid digestive 
can^l, at;e apt to have balls form in different parts of iu 
owiag to the freqbebt concretion of their food, occa- 
sionally uitermixed, but more usually covered with a 
quantity of hair, which they lick from their bod]ea.-r- 
Some of these balls are of a whitish hue, and will bear 
a fine polish, and are known by the name of besoarda* 
These are chiefly the prodncti^n of the antelope kind, 
and were formerly in veiy high estimation as amulets 
and nbriiuges* 

The SIXTH oEt»ER oi mammals erabraeea the bei^ 
LUJB or IVABEIOE Eiifos, possessiog both upper and 
tower fore-4ee^ and hoofed feet. The order coBsista 
of only foTnr>genera: the eqnua.or horae, mule* and aaa 
tribes; the hippopotamus or river-horse; the ^pir, ; 
which ill appearance knd habits makes an approach to 
the r^yer-horse, bat is smaller in size; .and the numer- 
ous families of (he sus or swine kind. 

The Hast orbee under the roammaiiaB chsa eansiata . 
of The CETE or whale kinds, and embraces the mono- . 
don, sea-ttnlcom or narwahl; bala&na, common whaJe; 
pfayseter. cachalot, or spermaceti whale; and delphtnoa 
or dolphin. Including, as .two of its species, (he pho- 
Gcsna or porpoise, tm orca or gcamjras, and the dn- 
gong. 

There ia some force iii introducing these sea-mon- 
sters into.the same class with,<}uadrupeds; but they are , 
atlH continue heare by M. Cuvier. They have a cene- ., 
.raf concurrence of structure in the heart* lungsi. >acJL- , 
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bone, aod organ for Mtckliiig ; but ibeir teeth bare little 
retemblaDce ; and they have neither noetrils, feet, nor 
hair; inatead of nostrils, poseessiog a spiiacle or bl<>«- 
bug-hole on Jhe fore and upptr part of ^e:head; and 
hiatead of feet, fins ; in wh(ch> as well a«in their habits^ 
manners, and residence in the waters, they have a close 
resemblance to fishes. These ar^ chiefly inhabitants of 
the polar seas, and several of the larger species aiford» 
materials that are highly valuable as articles of com- 
merce or manufactures. All of them produce a con- 
siderable quantity of blubber or the basis nf the coarser 
auimsl oils; the common whale sometimes to as large a 
quantity as 6 or 8,0(}0lbs. weight: from the horny la- 
roins ot whose u*)pei' y.iw^ as well as from that of the 
balasna Physains or f.n-tisl!, we obtain also extensive 
layers of whaiebope ; wtiile the cachalot supplies us 
with spermaceti from its heau, and with abcrgris from 
•ome of its digestive organs ; a substance, however, on- 
ly to be procured from biich organs wncu the animal ts 
m a state of sickness. The most warlike of the order 
is the grampus, which will often engage wuh a cachalot 



or common whale of double Us shse, wd eoQtnrae tlic 
conttet till it has destroyed it. 

To thia order also belongs the dngoog or tea- cow of 
Sumatra, artafch lias of Kite excited so much atteotioa 
am6ng naturalists. It was' at one time supposed to be a 
hippopotamus or river-horse, but Sir Thomas Raffles 
has of late sufAciemly proved it to be a cetaeeono jnani' 
mal. It is usually taken en the Malacca coast by opear- 
ing ; its length is often from eieht to nine feet, its Iront 
extremhies are two finny paddles; its only faiod extre- 
mity is its tail, which is a very powerful instrumeot. It 
is never found on land or in fresh watervbat generally 
in the shallows and inlets of the sea ;'t(ie breasts of the 
adult females are of a large size, and ecpocially daring 
the time of suckling. - Its food seems to consist entire- 
ly of fnci Slid submarine algie, which it fiiods aod brow- 
ses upon at the bottom of the shallow Inlets of (he tea, 
where it chiefly inhabits, its flesh resembles that of 
young beef, aod is very delicate aod juicy.^ 

«Phii. Trans. 1620, p. 174 
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CAKRPHILLY CABTLK, GLAMORGANSHIRE. 



The most remarkable leaning tower in Great Britain 
is that of Caerphilly Castli-, in Glan^organshire : indeed,^ 
in proportion to it a height, it is much more .inclined 
from the perpendicular than any other in the world of 
which we can find an account, for it is between 70 and 
60 feet high, and 11 feet out of the perpendicular. It 
rests only on part of its south side, principally by the 
•trengtb of its cement, the manner of making which is 
unknown to modern masons, except tp a partial extent.. 
The singularity of its position is best observed by look^ 
ing at it from the inside, or from the moat immediately 
underneath it, from whence the efl*ect of th^ apparetaW 
falling mass is most extraordinary. The castle, of which 
this tower forms a part, w$s built about a. d. 1221 ; that 
which previously stood on the same spot having been 
rased to the grou^^ by the Welsh, in an attempt to Iree 



themselves from tho yoke of their Norfoan Conqmar* . 
ors. . It is inferior in extent only to WiiMlsor Q«st)e,iaiNl 
must have been one of the most magoificeot .ia the 
kingdom, its various outbuildings and fortificatiooa cov- 
ering nearly eleven acres; it is situated on a amall plaio, 
bounded by risii^. grouod of very modaralQ ele?aciett» 
about nine miles north of CardifT.. It ys still a aeble 
ruin, and the great hall is particularly worthy of netico. 
The fioe/omn of i|a Gothic windows, and the xllislered 
fly log pillars which project from difierent aidet of the 
room, and from which aprmg the tauUed arches of the . 
roof, girean uncoQunoo. charm to iho jnstnsei of tea 
proportions. 

The catiaeof the inclination of the tower annded to 
is not a little suigiijar. The unfortupale Kiag Eil«»rd 
this SecoA^f and his favourites the Spence9»:«rctia.iMf« 
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besieged by the forces of thf; Queeo, and inafy, powers 
fill Barons in 1326. J'he defence was lon|{ and brately 
conducted, and the besiegers were particularly annoyed 
by metal in a melted state being thrown down on them, 
which was heated in furnaces still remaining at the foot 
of the tower, ai>d dnring their partial sticc^ss in a des* 
perate assault, (which ultimatflyfniled«) they let the 
metal, which was red hot, run out of the furnaces, and, 
either from ignorance or design, threw w^rer from the 
moat on tt, which caused a violent explosion, tore the 
tower from its foundations, and hurie4 iiinto its present 
position. The solidity of its. wall is amaziqg, and it 
has resisted the rsTages of time in a remarkable manner, 
the only rents now visible having Jbeen caused by the 
explosion; the storms, of more than five hundred years 
have scarcely displaced a stone from the summit, and 
the whole surface is almost without a flaw. 

The castle at length surrendered, the king, whose 
tragical end is familiar to all, having previously escaped. 
The Spencers were beheaded at Bristol, and their castle 
never regained hs ancient splendour. It bad long been 
this dread of the neighboring Welch, to restrain whosfc 
frequent risings it was built ; a song by one of their 
Bards is yet preserved, in which he prays that bis ene- 
my's »*sou! may ^o to Caerphilly;*' and "going to 
CperpbiHy,'' in a similar sense, was by no noeans an 
uoconimoo phrase io that country. 




Mi6rah''1or,in teealTiog to our thongbtB times happily 
fpr us gone by, when the fury of factions^ the violfnee 
of civil war rent the kingdom to its foundation, disfigur- 
ing and distorting What they yet failed to destroy, we 
iti^y look upon such ruins at once as monuments of the 
past, and as warnings for the future.-^5ah<r</<z^ Mog* 



PITCH LAKE OF tRINIDAD. ' 

Nkar Point la Braye, Tar Point, the name assigned to 
to it on account of its characteristic feature, in the is- 
land of Trinidad, is a lake which at the first view ap- 
pears to be an expanse of still water, but which, on a 
nearer approach, is found to be an extensive plain of 
mineral pitch, with frequent. crevices and chasms filled 
with water. On its being visited in the autumnal sea- 
son, the singularity of the scene was so great, that it 
required some time for the spectators to recover them- 
selves from their sui prise, so as (o examine it minutely. 
The surface of the lake was of an ash colour, jind not 
polished or smooth, so as to be slippery, but of si^h a 
consistence as to bear any weight. It was not adhesive, 
although it received in part the impression of the foot, 
and cculd be trodden without any tremulous motioor se- 
veral head of cattle browsing on it in perfect security. , 
In the summer season, however, the surface is irUicb 
more yieiding, and in a state approaching to fluidity ; 
as is evidenced by pieces of wood :)nd, other substances, 
recently thrown in, having been found enveloped in it. 
Even large branches pf trees, which were a foot above 
the level, had in some way become enveloped in the 
bituminous matter. The interstices or chasms are very 
numerous, ramifying and joining; in every direction'; 
and being filled with water in the wet season, present the 
only obstacle to walking over the surface. These cavi- 
ties are in general deep in propontion to their width, and 
many of them unfathomable ; the water they contain 
is uncontaminated by the pitch, and is the abode of a 
variety of fishes. The arrangement of the chasn^^s is 
veiy singular, the sides invariably shelving from the sur- 
face, so as nearly to meet at the bottom, and then bulg- 
ing out towards each other with a considerable degree of 
convexity. Several of them have been known to close 
up entirely, without leavin|r any mark or seam. 

The pitch lake\)f TriniiUid coulains tnariy islets cov- 
ered with^rass and shrubs, which are the haunts of birds 
of the most exquisite plumage, i Its precise extent can- 
not, any more than its depth, be readily ascertained, the 
line between it and the neighboring soil not being well 
defined ; but its ma ip body may be estimated at three 
miles in circumference. It is bounded on the north and 
west sides by the sea, on ,tlie ?outh by a rocky eminence, 
Tiud on the cast by the usual argillaceous soil pf the 
country. — Cabinet of CuriasUits. 
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' BRIDOBNORrfH CASTLE, SHROPSHIR&. 

The loaoiDi^ towers at Bridgenorth Castle in Shrop- 
slihe aud at Code Castle in Dorsetshire, aro both much 
inferior tp that at €aerphilly> They were placed in 
their priest ixMitioo bi the- use of gunpowder ia the 
civil war whldb unhappily raged between; King Charles 
and his Parli^Mmeut. . Whether they were mined or bat- 
torad ie not certaifi. Coyfe Castle w^ bravelv deiended 
^brsooM tijttieby iady Baoks, who, although her .hus- 
band, th« Chif/ JjMtice^.of JKi^^aodi wfs ibeem, emm- 
pelled the troopeof the Parliament to raise the siege; 
mko WiBve thu9, i»the wor4s of oue^ our beet modem 
poets, ailudiuf 10 the de(4»oce of Sarigosaa, 

' PtnT'd by a wOtnan's band bdors k shatter'd wait. 
•Hie present Italc of these towers bi not without bi 



PALM TREES. 
At Manilla, one of the largest of the Philippine 
islands, paha trees are said to grow in pib^t perfection, 
and to exhibit no less than forty species. Such is 
the mairnitude of sothe of them, that a Jesuit mis- 
sionary bavtnj^ touched there but a few days, had, 
through the' kindness "of a friend, a place prepared for 
him so capacious, that under two palm leaves alone, 
h6 was' enabled to say mass, and to sleep secure- from 
the most violent rain. The leaves are shaped like a 
(an whh ridges, and so strong, that no rain however 
weighty ean penetrate them. — /Mif. 



A lover of oatural history camiotl thiok be a bad 
man, as the very study of it tends to promote a calm- 
ueiss and serpnitv of mind, favorable lo the ivceptiim 
of grateful and holy thouehts of the great and good 
parent of the univene. He cannot be a en|el mao, 
because he will be uowilling wantonly Ut destfoy even 
an inseet, when he perceives bow ciNJQiiily each i$ 
adapted to iututkm.— N/csse. 
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TELESCOPIC APPEARANCE OF THE MOON. 



We have the pleasure of introducing to our reader! 
two splendid cuts of the. moon, in addition to the one 
pven in our hsr. They are from the English Penny 
Magazine, and have come to hand just in season to be 
introduced in tlieir appropriate time and place. The 
following description of these cuts is from the same 
work. 

The (ace presentofl hy the yioon to us is very nearly 
ilie same at all times. Sometimes, however, a tittle 
mure of the western side is visible, tometimes a little 
mare pf the eastern ; sometimes, aisQ, there is a little 
change on the oorthero edge of the moon, sometimes 
on the southern. To these liltl« changes, which re- 
vctnble a slight motiiHi to and fro like that of a {>eudu- 
luin, the oantf* of Ubwtion. has been given. 

l«et us supfiosp, Isiiy* that the nkiun moves round the 
raiih umformly\ Sadly, in the plane of the ecliptic, that 
i^ that the sun., earth, and moon may be always correct- 
ly drawn on the paper, it never being necessary to place 
'^licf of thetn ahore dr below, and that the paper rcpre- 
«f.nis t>ie plane of the earth's orbit called the Ecliptic ; 
Srdly, that the ttioon itself moves round an axis perpen- 
t^uiar to the p!«oe of the ecliptic in the course of a 
nHmth ; that is, that though the moon moves round an 
artis, n4» fjoiirt i*hieh is above xht ecliptic ever comes 
b«iow if, in c«MH$dqtirocc of fhis niotron. All these su^)- 



potitions are near the truth : if they were exactly tm^ 
and if the time of rotation of the moop were the sams 
as that of its revolution round the earth, the moon 
would always present the same face, and there would be 
no libratioo. The little variations frpni these supposi* 
tions which actually exist, will serve to explain the latter 
phenomenon. 

(n the diagram of the next page, E is the position of 
a .spectator on the earth, the diurnal motion el* which i« 
neglected for the prcsenl. The small circles represent 
the moon, or rather ita eqoaitor, one bemiflfiher^ of tf)# 
moon being above, and the other below, the paper.— 
The course of the arrow represents the (Hreetlen of the 
orhital motion rotmd the earth. The axis of the moon 
is a perpendfcuhir to the paper, dra^n through the cen- 
tre of the lunar equator. On the moo«*a c^ator, eight 
spots are marked out, by the figures If 2, 9^ Ate. The 
JeA-hand diagram represents the ^uppoeitton that th« 
nnoOD does not move at all'upoii fts axis, and that on the 
right hand makee her always present exactly tftie eans 
face tcvwanie the spectator. We sMI iww proceed te 
detnils. 

If the moon does not move 'at all vpon her aide, and 
we take the position M, the face mcMftttd to the earib 
is 321^7, 3 being the ^aste^, aoA 7 the weetera point. 
When we come to (1}C next positioD| (bllowing the 
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MAP OP THE MOON. 



arrows, since tlie moan kas not mored YOund at all, the 
»pQX 3 is still at the top of the figure, but 26 U noir the 
boundary of the face presented to' the earth, and 7, 
which before was only just risible, lias advanced consi- 
derably towards the east, while 8 is in front of the spec- 
J««)r, instead of 1. Eveiy spot comes successively in front 



of the spectator, who will in the course of an orhitaf revo- 
lution, or sidereal month, see all the parts of the moon's 
equator in succession ; or at least would see them if the 
half moon were always visible, or if it were always full 
tnoon. And hence, since the face is always the same, we 
conclude that the moon is not without motion oil Hs axis. 
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We now come to explain the actual appearance ob- 
served, viz. that the moon does ahvays present the same 
face to the spectator. Thi^ is repre.^ented lu iig. 2« 
where the spot I U always in fruot of the spectator, and 
37 Is always the boundary of the part of the equator 
presented to view. Hence, when the moon has moved 
from M to P through aa eighth part of a revolution, the 
line 37 has aim made the eighth part of a revolution, and 
with it the whole moon, round an axis perpendicular to 
the paper. The revolution is in the same direction as 
thai of the orbital revoluiion ; for while M moves to P, 
the poini 5 moves to the plnpe occupied by 4 in the se- 
c<»nd position of fi^. 1« where there is no revolution 
round the axi^. The same thing is evident from the 
succeeding positions, whence we have the following 
proposition ; that if the moon moves round the earth 
uniformly, the continual presentation of the same face 
to the earth proves that she revolves is upon an axis in 
the same direction as that in which she moves round the 
earth, and in the same time. 

The librations already described prove the errors of 
the preceding suppositions, and the smallness of the 
libration proves also the smallness of those errors. The 
moon does not move uniformly round the earth, but 
varies her orbital velocity, and also her distance from the 
earth, the velocity being greatest where the distance is 
least, and met vena. Let M be the point at which her 
distance from the earth is least, or her velocity greatest, 
and let her move uniformly round her axis in the month 
as before. She then moves round her axis too slow for 
the orbital velocity, that is, the lunar day would not be 
fioislied in the month if the present rate of orbital mo- 
tion were kept up. The phenomena arising from this 
will be in kind (though much smaller in quantity) the 
same as those exhibited in dg. 1, in which there is no 
lunar day at all. That is, some of the western edge of 
the moon will be thrown into view which was not visible 
before, and this will continue until the slackening of the 
orbital motion has brought down the latter to the same 
as that of the moon on its axis. ' After this, and up to 
the point opposite to M, where the orbital rotation is 
least rapid, the motion round the axis is too quick for 
the orbital velocity, the western edge begins to disap- 
pear, and the eastern to bo brought forward, and so on. 
This alternation is called the Uhraiion in lonf^iudt, — 
Nexfly, the axis of the moon is not exactly per()endicu' 
larto'lhe plane of her orbit, being about one degree 
from the perpendicular. This will produce an effect 
analogous to thai observed in the earth from the sun, 
which is to us ihe cause of the change of seasons: dur- 
ing one-half the month, the north pole of the moon will 
be visible, and the south pole during the other. This 
change at the uorth and south disc is called the libration 
of latiiudt. 

Lastly, the spectator is not placed at B, the centre of 
the earth, but rolls round it by the diurnal motion of the 
earth. This will, in the course of the day, discover a 
little of the eastern and western edges in succession, 
which is called the diurnal Kbrqtlon. We shall resume 
the orbital nmtion in a future pap^r. and now proceed to 
say aomething of the chart of the moon. 

The fir»t map of our mitellite was given by Hevelius, 
iu the year UJ4.5. It was the result of three or four 
year'a observaiions. He at first intended to designate 
the (filTenent S|)ots by the names of distinguished ai^tro- 
nomers ; but fearing the envy of those whom he might 
think proper to omit, lie preferred using the names of 
places on the earth. His map accordingly presents va- 
rious niicieni names of places on our globe, disposed 
a«:cording to a fanciful resemblance which he imagined 
he had fonml. A large rotiod spot not far from the cen- 
tre represents Sicily : a chain of smaller s|iots in the 
interior of this is Mount Etna, and the island fills up the 
whole centre of the Mediterranean sea. while the Adria- 
tic IS a small bay, about half the size of Sicily, looking 
towards it, and 'the Peloponnesus, turning round a cor- 
ner, divides the Ionian Islands from Mount Atfaoa. This 



I method of describing the situation of the spots was su- 
perseded by tliat of Grimaldi and Riccioli, who preferred 
the first idea which occurred to Hevelius, and from 
them it has decended to us. Riccioli, a strenuous oppo- 
nent of the doctrine of Copernicus, amused himself by 
placing that astronomer and his followers in sitnations 
indicative of the fate be predicted to their opinions.— 
Copernicus and Galileo are placed in the part which he 
called the Statjf^ Storms, while Kepler is the capital of 
the Island of frinds. 

The plate at the head of this article is reduced froni 
a beautiful engraving of the moon's surface, drawn by 
Charles Blunt, Esq. and published by Ackermano and 
Co. Our drawing has been made by Mr. Blunt himself. 
It represents the full moon in a state of mean Ubratioo; 
that is, the greatest part which ever can be added to the 
eastern limb by the Ubratioo is just equal to the greatest 
part which, at other times, the western limb receive* 
The hinareouator passes a little ab<^ the spots marked 
26 and 27 ; 26 being on the western, and 27 on the 
eastern side. 

I The following are the names given to the spots, as 
numbered on the wood-cut. A nnmber preceded by *. 
denotes a remarkable annular mountain, or elevated 
ring ; by f it is indicated that there is a mountain In the 
centre of the ring ; § denotes a remarkable cavity. The 
letters are attached to the names given by Riccioli to 
remarkable regions, and relate to ideas which arerefomi- 
ed of the state of these regidns from their general ap- 
pearance, for which we need hardly say there is no 
foundation. 



t 1 Pythagoras 

2 Endymlon 
• 3 Plato 

4 Aristotle 

6 Herculee 

6 Atlas 

7 Heraclides Palsos 

8 Heraclides Venis 
9 9 Posaidonius 

• 10 Archimedes 
It Cleomedes 

9 12 Aristarchns 

* 13 Rratosthenea 
I 14 Coperaicns 

15 Kepler 

16 Hevelius 

17 Schickardos 
♦+§ 18 Tycho 

19 PitatuB 

20 Petsvius 

21 Fracastorios 
§ 22 Bttllialdns 

•t 23 Gassendus 
i 24 Arzachel 



f 2B Ptolemy 

26 Langrenos 

27 Orimaldns 

A Sea of Fertility 
B Sea (^ Nectar 

Sea or TranquHUty 
«l D Sea of Serenity 

E Lake of Dreams 
F Lake of Death 
G Sea of Cold 
H Sea of Vapours 

1 Bsy of Tides 

K Sea of Moisture 
M Sea of Storms 
N Sea of Showers 
O Bay of Rainbowa 
P Bay of Dews 
Q, Land of Hoar Frost 
R Land of Drought 
S Lake of Fogs 
T Land of H^ 
y Appenine Mountains 
W Mont Blane 



The astronomical phenomena exhibited to the inha- 
bitants of the moon, if such there be, are of a charac- 
ter very different from those of our satellite with regard 
to us. As nearly the same face is always presented to 
the earth, it follows, that nearly one half of the moon 
never aees the earth. Of courae, the inhabitaots of that 
half are too wise to believe travellers who come from 
the other hemisphere, and tell them of a large varie- 
gated ball always suspended over the heads of some, 
always on the right or left hand of others : and if they 
have as Kttle mental light on the dark bide of the moon 
as we had in Europe two hundred and fif)y years ago, 
there is a vigorous inquisition armed with power sntfici- 
enl to catch all believers in the earth, and make them 
recant. On the light aide of the moon, there are of 
course Magasines, which describe the astronomical ap» 
peanmce seen by spectators, on the earih* specn1at« 
upon its quick rotation, (nearly thirty days to one of the 
moon,) and wonder whether the inhabitants are them* 
selves aware of, or incommoded * by, the rapid rate at 
which they turn, and whether they swim in the vaponia 
which surround their planet^ or live u])on them. The 
earth, when full, appears to m inhabitant of the mooa 
thirteen times as large as the moon appears to us ; that 
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'^'m 4Vn»f tar'ir«Vojat d G^IO lim^ m larg^ m our ap» 
I parBot "hiwir dituscer. U U alwayar^n the .same parH 
of the heaven. wh«B 4eeQ fip«i ihc same part of the 
9}ooo> At and about the 4pot marked 1, the earth wiJI 
I \f9i directly overhead ; near the edges it wiJi appear upods 
the borisoja. 'i'he lihniion wiU cause a amall oscilla- 
tory motioa to aod fro oo the ^arth, aot very pefcepti* 
hie at those parts which have 4hc earth disuut from tneir 
horisoi^ but which wUK at some spots near the edge« 
make the earth aliernateiy sink below and rise^ above the 
hbriaofN lo coosequenee, of the moo& having no at- 
mosphere, or but a very thhi one, aU celestial objectt 
must be seen with very great distinctness. 

M. Quetelet, in his AstrommU Elementaire^ Parish 
14^, a good work, whfch ought to be translated, has 
the following remailts on the appearance of the earth at 
the moon, which we should rather quote than vouch 
for, though they may possibly be well founded. 

**> Our vast cootineutSf our seas, even our forests, are 
visible tofhero ; they perceive the enormous piles of ice 
eollected at the poles, and the girdle of vegetation which 
extends on both sides of the equator, ns well as the 
clouds wfirbh float over our heads, and sonietinaes hide 
us from them. The burning of a town or forest cou)d 
not escape them, and if they bad good optical instru- 
ments, they could even see the bviilding of a new town, 
or the sailing of a fleet.*' 

The lunar iHiy, as we shall afterward see, is equivalent 
to our acttnil month nf 29 1-2 days: though the rota- 
tion of the moon on her axis is performed in the side- 
real month of 27 days 8 hours nearly. Kence the in- 
habitant of the mooR sees the sun for 14 "3-4 of eur 
days together, which time is followed by a night of the 
same duration. Of course, the existence of any animal 
like man is impossible, there, as well oo this .account, as 
on that oi* the want of an atmosphere. 

The phases which the earth presents to the moon 
axe similar in appearance to those which the iuo#n pre- 
sents to the earth, but in a different order. Thus, when 
it is new nooou at the earth, it is full earth at the moon ; 
and the contrary. When the moon is in her first quar- 
ter, the earth is in its third quarter, and so on ; while 
half-moon at the earth is accompanied by half-earth at 
the mo«ui. 



OHOST STORY. 



Iiv the year 1704, a gentleman, tp all appearance of 
large fortune, took fnrnished lodgings in a house in Soho 
square. Ader he had resided there some weeks with 
his establtshmem, he lost his brother, who had lived at 
llampstead, and who on his death-bed particularly de- 
sired 10 be interred in the family vault in Westniipster 
Abbey. The gentleman requested hij) landlord to per- 
mit him to bring the corfise of his brother to his lodg- 
ings, and to make arrangements there for the funeral. 
The landlord without hesitation signified his coinpli- 
ance. 

The body, dressed in a white shroud, was accordingly 
brought in a very handsome cofhn, and pfaced in the 
great dioing-room. The funeral was to take place the 
next day, and the lodger and his servants went out to 
q»ake the necessary preparations for the solemnity. He 
staid out late, but thia was no unconmion thing. The 
landlord and his family conceiving tliat they had no oc- 
casion to wait for him, retired to bed as. usual, about 
twelve o*clock. One maid-«ervant. was left up to let, 
him in, and to boil some water, which he had desired 
nwight be ready for making tea on his return. The girl 
wae aecordiogly silting akme in the kitchen, wlien a tall 
spectre-looking (igure entered, and clapped itself down 
» a chair opposite toiler. 

The maid was by no means one of the most timid- of 
her sex ; but she was terrified beyond expression, lonely 
as she was, at this unexpected apparition. Uttering a 
loud scream, she fleW out like an arrow at a side-door, 
and harried to the chamber 6f her master and mistress. 



Scarcely had Mm' awMteaedHlieta, 'sto^Dofonraiiicated 
to the whole family some portion of the fright with 
whichF'She«»a9herBelf overwhelmed, wh^ the spectre, 
enveloped in 9 shroud, and with a death-like ^pdene8i« 
made its appearance, and sat down in a chair in thebe4^ 
room, without their having observed huw it entered.-*^ 
The worst of all was, that this chair Btood by the door 
of the bed-chamber, so that not a creature could get 
away without passing close to the apparition, which roll* 
ed its glariog eyes so frightfully, and so hideously dis- 
torted its features, that they could not bear to Iqok at it. 
The master and mistress crept under the bed-clothes,! 
covered with profuse perspiration, while the matd-ser- 
vant sunk nearly insensible by the side of the bed. 

At the same time the whole house seemed to be in aa 
uproar; for* though they had covered themselves over 
head and ears, they could still hear an incessant noise^ 
and clatter, which served to increase their terror. 

At length all became perfectly still in the house. The 
landlord ventured to raise his head, and to steal a glanc^ 
at the chair by the door ; but behold, the ghost waa 
gone! Sober reason began to resume its power. . The' 
poor girl was brought to herself aQer a good deal of 
shaking. In a shoi-t time, they plucked up sufficient 
courage to quit the bed- room, and to comnience an exa- 
mination of the house, which they expected to find in 
great disorder. Nor were their anticipations unfounded. 
The whole house had been stripped by artful thieves, 
and the gentleman had decamped without paying for his 
lodging, tt turned out lie was no other than an accom- 
plice of the notorious Arthur Chambers, who was exe- 
cuted at Tyburn in 1706, and that the supposed corps 
was this arch rogue himself, who had whitened his hands 
and face with chalk, and merely counterfeited death.— ^ 
About midnight, he quitted the coffin, and appeared to 
the maid in the kitchen. When she flew up stairs, he 
softly followed her, and, seated at the door of the cham > 
ber, he acted as a sentinel, so that his industrious ac- 
complices were enabled to plunder the house without 
the least molestation.— Ca&tnet of Curiosities. 



THE WITCH'S BRIDLE. 
In the streple of Forfar is preserved a curiosity wefl 
worth the attention of tourists. It is called **The 
Witches' Bridle." The form of the object is very sim- 
ple. A small circle of iron sufficient to enclose the 
head is divided into four sections, which are connected 
with hinges. A short chain hangs from behind. In 
the front, but pointing inwards, is a prong, like the rowel 
of an old-fashioned spur, which entered the mouth, and, 
by depressing the tongue, acted as a gag. The use of 
the thing was exactly what its name portends. By it, 
as with a bridle, the unfortunate old women formerly 
burnt at Forfar for the sup()osed crime of witchcraft, 
were led out of town to the place of execution. Its 
further and more important purposes were, to bind the 
culfmt to the stake, and prevent her cries during the 
dreadful process of death. When all was over, the bri- 
dle used to be found among the ashes of the victim. 

Pictvre of SeoilamL 



SAINT AGNES. 



The beautiful Acnrs was beheaded at the earty age 
of thirteen, by order of Dioclesimi. Her sufl*ertngs were 
most excruciating, fnmi the agitation fS( her execution- 
er, who wounded her head and shoulders in several 
places, before he could perform his office. She was 
descended from a Boinan family of rank and opulence* 
and her festival is celebrated by the tlomish church with 
great pomp and solemnity. The rural damsels in the 
North are said to practise some singukir rites in fasting, 
which they call St. Agnes's fast, for the purpose of dis- 
covering their future husbands. . 

On sweet St. Agnstf night, 

Please yon with the jnonnaed sighti 
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Which an empty drMm diflC(nrenw--Joi«BOv. 
^Upon St. Agiies*8 nighl, take a row of pioa, and pull 
««t efery one, ooe after aoother, saying a patemoater, 
atieking a pio m yonr aleere, and yon wiU dream of him 
•r her yon shall marry.*'— ilnftrey. 



ft hi with nations as with indiiriduals ; those who 
know the least of others think the highest of themselves ; 
for the whole family of pride and icnoraoce are inces- 
ttioiis, and mntuany beget each other. The Chinese 
affect. to despise European ingenuity, bat they cannot 
mend a common watch ; when it is cut of oruer, they 
•ay it is dead, and barter it away for a living one. The 
Fersians think that ail foreign merchants come to them 
A'om a small island in the northern waters, barren and 
desolate, which produces nothing good or beautiful; 
for why else, say they, do the ETuropeans fetch such 
things from us if they are to be had at home. The 
Turk will not permit the sacred cities of Mecca or Me- 
dina to be polluted by the residence or even footstep of 
li single Christian : and as to the grand Dairo of Japan, 
he is so holy that the sun is not permitted to have the 
honour of shining on his illustrious bead. As to the 
kine of Malacca, he styles himself lord of the wiods ; 
anathe Mogul, to be equal with him, titles himself con- 
queror of the world, and his grandees are denominated 
rulers of the thunder storm and steersmen of the whirl- 
wind : even the pride of Xerxes, who fettered the sea, 
and wrote his commands to Mount Athos; or of Cali- 
gula, who boasted of an intrigue with the moon — ^are 
both sur))a8sed by the petty sovereign of an insignificant 
tribe in North America, who every morning stalks out 
of his novel, bids the sun good-morrow, and points out 
to him with his finger the course he is to take for the 
day ; and to complete tliis climax of pride and ignorance, 
it is well known that the Khan of Tartary, who does 
not possess a single house under the canopy of heaven, 
has no sooner finished bis repast of mare*s milk and horse 
flesh, than he causes a herald to proclaim from his seat, 
that all the princes and potentates of the earth have his 
permission to go to dinner. ** The Arab,*' says Zimmer- 
qaan, **in the conviction that his caliph is infallible, laughs 
^t the stupid credulity of the Tartar, who holds his la- 
ma to be immortal." Those who inhabit Mount Bata 
believe, that whoever eats a roasted cuckoo before his 
death is a saint, and, firmly persuaded of the infallibili- 

Xof this mode of sanctification, deride the Indians, who 
-ag a cow to the bed of a dying person, and pinching 
her tail, are sure, if by that method they can make the 
creature void her urine in the face of the patient, he is 
immediatefy translated into the third heaven. They 
scoff at the superstition of the Tartarian princes, who 
think that their beatification is secure, provided they 
can eat o.f the holy excrements of the lama; and the 
Tartars, in their turn, ridicule the Brahmins, who, for 
ijie better purification of their country, require them to 
eat cow-dun^ fur the space of six months ; while these 
would, one and all, if they were told of the cuckoo 
method of salvation, as heartily despise and langh at it. 
I have cited these ridiculous extravagances to show, 
that there are two things in which all sects agree ; the 
hatred with which they pursue the errors of others, and 
ibo lofe with which they cling to their own. — Locon. 



ROMAN BUTOHBR. 
Thje crimes of Augustus seem to be forgotten by pos- 
terity. Suetonius relates, that **when the two other 
Triumvirs implored him to show mercy to the proscri- 
bed, he sternly declared no pardon should be given. 
Seeing a knight subscribe a paper in his presence, he 
suspected him of evil designs, and ordered him to be 
•tabbed before his eyes, lie conceived a similar suspi- 
cion against Gall i us, a Praetor, who came to wait upon 
him, and commanded him to be pat to the tonnre ; and 
when the unfdrtunate man ttili «otttiimed to assert his 



tmioeettce, he pliielketf out his eyvi with Us ewt 1 ^ 

and then caused him to he killed. He mnrdered nMo^r 
of hlb prisoner! taken in battle in eold blood. He or- 
dered a father and son,* taken prisoners st PhiKppi, to 
drew lots which should die, or else Ight tilt ore was 
shnn. The 'father offered his lifo to save his son ;— 
Augustus ordered him to be mnrdered, and nt the mnam 
moment the son kilted himself. He sent the head of 
Brutus from Phifippi to be thrown at the base of Cflnsar*s 
statue.*' With what title ought the ehaneter of chat 
msn to be stamped, against whom history records stieb 
deeds as these ?— C^Mief of CumtUkt. 



POETRY. 

THE CAUSE WON* 

Two ntiflliboun iuiioasiy disputss 
A field tEe subject of the sidt. 
Trivial the spot, yet sack the rage, 
With which the combatants engage^ 
'Twere hard to tell who covets most 
The prise^-st whatsoever eost 
The pleadings swell Words still 
No single word but has its price ; 
Uo term but yields some fair pretenee 
For novel and tiicreas'd expense. 

Defendant thus becomes a name 
Which be that bore it may disclaim i 
Since both, m one description blended. 
Are plaintifls — when the suit is endod. 



CEMEirr FOR BARD emnuM, posokujk, ahd oisMmk 

This cement is a natural product, which, without 
being abundant, is in sulHcient quantities for all ordin- 
ary uses. The large snails^ which are found in gardens 
and woods, and are sometimes used for food, hare u 
vesicle st the extremity of their bodies, filled with a 
whitish suostance, having a greasy and glutinous a|>- 
pearance. If it be applied between two surfaces, what- 
ever be their hardness and comnactne.^s, and the sur- 
faces be brought together throognout, so strong an ad- 
hesion is ultimately occasioned, that if violent blows or 
thrusts be given to the substances, they frequently 
break elsewhere than at the juncture. A fiint about 
the size of a peach having been broken in two pieces 
and rejoined by these means, beinc^ thrown with vio- 
lence on the pavement, broke into fragments by fresh 
fractures, crossing the former junction, but not going 
ahmg with it. Allow it time to dry. 



COLD, 

In common language it denotes the sensation which 
is felt, or the effect which is produced, by the abstrac- 
tion of heat ; that is, heat and cold are opposite to each 
other, and the existence or increment of one, is equal 
to the want or decrement of the other ; so that the same 
degree of temperature may be called hot or cold, ac- 
cording as it is compared with a colder or hotter tem- 
perature. Thus, the climate of Great Britain b a cold 
climate in comparison with the West India islands ; 
and a hot climate in comparison with that of Sibernu 
If a man warms one of his hands near a fire, whibt he 
cools his other hand by means of ice, and if afterwards 
! e plunges both his hands in a basin of water of the 
ommon temperature of the atmospheie, that water will 
eel cold to the hand that was heated, and hot to the 
ther hand. From this it appears that the cold is not 
any thing real, but merely a privation of heat; so thai 
nstead of saving, that a l)ody has b^n cooled to a c«r> 
tahi degree, tt may with eqitti truth t:ud propriety ht 
said, that inc body has been deprived of beat to a < 
taiiL degree. 

The spirit of truth dwelleth in meekness. 
Thp shortest answer is doing the thing. 



SECTION XXVI. 



HISTORY AND MYTHOIiOGY. 

The Antediliivian history of the world is inrolTed in 
the shades of obscariiy, and interwoYen with the imag- 
inings of fiction. But Kttle of reality has been trans- 
milled to mankind from ihat far distant, infantile period 
of our race ; and hence, to supply the deficiency, men 
have filled the meagre outlines vith additions of their 
^wn invention. Some of these fancies we have already 

gren by way of enibellishment to this poriion of his- 
ry ; and we have more matter of the same nature on 
(land. But inasmuch as it is parrly of a mythological 
rharacter, we deem it advisable to blend for the time the 
departments of history and mythology. AlVer a Ihtie 
progress In this way, we shall again divide them 'as be- 
Ibre, and pufsue each separately. It wil4 be perceived 
that we repeat some things which we have already 

Siven under the. head of mythology ; but this is ren- 
ered necessary from the nature and connexion of the 
subject. Meantime we give many things in addition, 
together with different cuts, &c. thus imparting addi- 
tional value lo the whole. We copy now from Moritz's 
Mythology. ^ ♦ 

GKNERATTON OF THE GOPS. 

Wheresoever the eye of fancy cannot penetrate, there 
is chaoii» night, and darkness ; and yet the sublime im- 
agination of the Greeks carried even into this night a 
faint glimmer, which gave charms to its very terrors. 

In the beginning, there is nothing but Chaos and sa- 
ble-vested flight, the ancestors of Nature ; from them 
the vast Earth, (Gea, Terra,) afterward tnkes her rise, 
and the gloomy Erdna his, and Cupid al^o, the fairest 
of immortal gods. Thus, in the very first outset of 
these fictitious compositions^ the opposite extremes of 
things are brought together; beauty and loveliness be- 
ing united with the terrors of night and darkness. Form 
ai^ beauty mu^t arise out of shapelessness and deform-. 
i|y ; light must spring from darkness. Nixht^ (Nox,) 
piarries Erebus^ the old seat of gloom, and the offspring 
of their ui^on are Aether and Day* 

Yet Nightt concealing in herself all the forms which 
the light of day expands before our eyes, presents to us 
a numerous progeny. Her seat is the -deep of the 
barth ; there is utter darkness, and there the source of 
all things high, heavenly, and lucid. Eortk produces 
out ol herself VroMS, or the Sky, that bends over her, 
and thus the dark solid matter, surrounded by light and 
transpnrency, is what comprises the seed of all things, 
anil from whose womb all creatures spring forth. 

Earthf after .having further produced out of herself 
the MountauUt and Pontu8^ or the 5ea,. marries Urcnos^ 
who overclouds her, and she gives him strong sons and 
daughters, who become formidable to their parent him- 
self. They are : the hundred ^armed Giants, Cottus^ 
^yg^ pr Qye9, and JBriartui ; the monstrous Cyclops, 
Brontes, Steropes, and Arge$ ; the ambitious Titans of 
great strength, Cjoeus, CriMt, Hyperion^ and Japetus ; 
Qceatms ; the mighty Titanides, Thia^ Rhea^ ThemB^ 
Mnemosyne, Phoebt, Tethys; ajad finally Satuaws or 
ChronoSt the youngest of the Tiiains. 
. These children of Sky and Earthy (Uranos and Gea ; 
Coe/us jsnd Terra,) however, live not to behold the light 
of day. t^ut are, as soon as they are bum, shut up again 
'n Tartnrus by their lather, who dreads their innate 



strength. ' Thus Chaos still maintains her rights, 
formations are yet unsettled, and wavering between se- 
dition and oppression. Earth groans in her innermost 
recesses on account of her children's fate, and medU 
tales vengeance. Forging the first sickle, she gives it 
as an instrument of revenge to Salum^ her yonngesi 
son. 

Those wild generations must cease. Uranos, w)|^ 
keeps his own children prisoners in nocturaai darkness^ 
must be deprived of his authority. His youngest son, 
Saturn, instigated by his mother, overreaches him whe« 
embracing Earth, and maims him with the sickle r^* 
ceived by his motben Out of the drops of blood which 
Earth catches up in }i«r lap. arise, in the course of 
time, the avenging J*iirjes, the dreadful Giants, w\m 
hurl defiance toward the vault of heaven, and the 
Nymphs Meliae, who dwell upon tlie mountains. The 
prolific power taken from Uranos renders the Sea fer- 
tile, from whose foam Aphrodite, the goddess of Love 
and Beauty, arises. Thus, out of strife and sedittoa 
among the primeval beings, beauty develops and forms 
itself. 

The children of Uranos and Gtea intermarry, and, pro- 
pagate the race of the Tttans. Coeus (Choios, he (hat 
begets,) together with Phoebe, (the shining,) becotnes 
the father of Latona and Asteria, the former of whom is 
afterwards the spouse of Jupiter, and the latter the 
mother of Hecate. Hyperion, (the wanderer on high,) 
produces with Thia, (the godlike,) Aurora, Helios, and 
Luna ; Oceanus with Tethys, (the nonrisher,) the 
Streams and Fountains. Japetus marries Clymene, 
Oceanus* daughter, and is the parent of the Titans, 
Atlas, Menqetius, Prometheus, and Epimetheus, Onus, 
(the ruler,) and Eurybia, [the strong,] a daughter of 
Pontus, give birth to the Titans Astraeus, Pallas, and 
Perses, 

Saturn marries Rhea, and with him a riew series of 
generations of gods comhfiences, by whom the former 
in future limes are to be deprived of their power. Th^ 
lasting fonns now gain the superiority, but stilt not 
without a long-continued struggle against all-destroying 
Time, and all-devouring Chaos. Saturn himself is a 
symbol of this all-destroying Time. He who has 
maimed his father, swallows his own children as soon 
as they are horn ; for his mother Earth had predicltd 
to him, that one of his sons would deprive him of hk 
authority. Thus the crime which he hbd committed 
against his father was revenged. For, as Uranos for* 
mejfly dreaded, so Saturn now dreads seditious power, 
and whil^ be reigned over his brothers, the Titans, he, 
in the same manner as his father has done, keeps the 
hundred-armed Giants and Cyclops imprisoned in Tar- 
tarus. 

He fears ruin from his own children. . The new-born 
creatures still rise against the source, of creation, that 
threatens to swallow them up again. Even as Earth 
formerly groaned on account of her children*8 confine* 
ment, so Rhea now laments the cruelty of her husband, 
the all-<lestroying power, th^t spares not its own crea- 
tions. When, therefore, the tune came in which she 
was to become the mother of Jupiter, the future ruler 
of gods and men, she implored Eatth and the starrr 
Heaven for the preservation of the yet unborn child. 
The ancient, primitive deities are deprived of govero> 
meat, and no influepce is left them but that of propba^ 
201 - 
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cieA aod counsel. The snppVicated parents advise their 
daughter to hide Jupiter as soon as he should be born, 
lb a fertile part of the isle of Crete. Wild, roving fan- 
cy, now fixing itself upon a certain spot of the earthy 
finds on the island, where this divine child shall be 
brought up, the first resting place. 

At the advice of her mother Earth, Rhea presents to 
SaUim, instead of her new-bom child, a stone wrapped 
up in swaddling clothes, and the stratagem succeeds. 
By means of this significant stone, so often mentioned 
by the ancients, bounds are set to destruction ; the de- 
stroying power had taken, for the first time, with its 
pernicious grasp, death instead of life; and thus the 
hitter gained time to rise secretly, as it were, to light, in 
order to form and unfold itself. But it Is not yet secure 
against the persecutions springing from the very source 
whence it derives its origin. The tutors of the divine 
child on the island of Crete, the Cwttes^ whose nature 
as well as origin is enveloped in mysterious darkness, 
make a continual taoise with their shields and spears, 
lest Saturn should hear the voice of the crying infant. 

In addition to Jupiter, five more of his children are 
saved from destruction : Festo, Ceres^ Neptvne^ Juno, 
and Pluto. United with them. Jupiter, after having de- 
livered the Cyclops out of their prison, and received 
from them the thunderbolts, declares war against Sat- 
urn and the Titans who assist him. 

WAR OP THE OODS. 

The modern gods, with Jupiter at their head, assem- 
ble on Mount Olympus ; the Titans on the opposite 
Mount Othrys ; and the war of the gods begins. It had 
lasted ten years, and victory had not yet decided for 
either party, when Jupiter called to his assistance the 
hundred-armed giants, who owed to him their deliver- 
ance from confinement. These, complying with bis 
request, joined him in the battle, and with their hun- 
dred arms threw immense rocks against the Titans, 
who in close phalanx stood opposed to them. 

When the gods made the first assault upon each 
other, the sea arose, the earth groaned, the heavens 
sighed, and high Olympus was shaken from the top to 
its deepest root. The rapid lightnings were shot thick 
from Jupiter*s mighty fist ; the thunders rolled, the 
woods blazed, the sea boiled up, and the Titans were 
enveloped in mist and hot steam. Cottus, Gyges, and 
Briareus stood foremost in the battle, hurling with every 
throw three hundred rocks down upon the beads of the 
Titanian brood. Then victory turned to the side of 
the Thunderer. Jove with linked thunderbolts hurled 
bis foes down into the gulf of Tartarus. 

The three victorious sons of Saturn now divided the 
ancient realm of the Titans among themselves. Jupi- 
ter reserved fbr his part the government of the hea- 
feos ; the dominion of the seas he bestowed upon Ne|)- 
tone; and assigned the infernal regions to Pluto. The 
watch of the entrance to the terrible prison where the 
Titans were shut up, was conunitted to the hundred- 
armed Giants. 

Though Jupiter's thunderbolts now kept the gods in 
awe ^nd submission, his government was not yet firmly 
establinhed. Earth groaned again at the ignominious 
treatment of her children, who were confined in the 
depths of Tartanis. Impregnated with the drops of 
blood which, on occasion of the maiming of Uranos, 
she bad taken in her lap, she brought forth in the 
Phlegrajan fields the heaven-assailing giants with thrent- 
fcning foreheads and dragon-feer, who attempted to re- 
venge the injury done their brothers. They accord- 
ingly waged a new war on the Thunderer, and, although 
precipitated to the ground, they were not varKjuished, 
lor they received new strength whenever they touched 
their mother Earth. Parphyrion and Altyoneus^ Cro- 
medon and EnceladuSj Rhoettts and the vatinnt Mitrutt^ 
mised their proud heads higher than all, and stood fore- 
Bwtt i^alnst the Tfauocterer's aim; with youthfill 



strength they flung mwmy oaks and huge rocks towards 
the heavens, disregarding the liery shafts of Jupiter. 




JUPITER'S CONaOEST OP THE GIANTS. 

The. fight between J n inter and the giants, where pow- 
er is in sedition against power, is one of the sublimest 
subjects which plastic art can make use of, and anti- 
que did not fail to profit by it. One of the finest an- 
tique works that has come down to us, represents the 
mighty sons of earth raising up their threatening 
heads from under the thunder- chariot of viclorioat 
Jove. 



ASTRONOMY. 

TH£ MOON.-OmlmvMl 



Trk various methods by which 'the motions of the 
heavenly bodies are represented in popular treaties have 
this disadvantage ; that not being strictly, sometimes not 
even nearly, correct, they arc apt to leave false impres- 
sions upon the mind after the time when it becomes ne- 
cessary to abandon the first suppositions, and take up 
others which are nearer the truth. Thus we find It sta- 
ted that the moon moves round the earth uniformly in 
about twenty-seven days, eight hours, and three-quar- 
ters, and always in the same plane, which would lead 
the beginner to expect that if it occulted, or passed over 
any star in one month, it would occult the siime star in 
the next month. Again, we s|>eak of the moon's orbit 
as if it were a circle on the sphere of the heavens, which 
always retained its place, and of the moon's distance 
from the earth as if it were always the same. We may, 
however, lay down the following principles, which the 
reader must bear in mind in every part of this subject. 

1. There is nothing in the solar system which does 
not undergo sensible variation, except tb»limes of rota- 
tion of the planets round theirownaxes, the ouerag^ dis- 
tances of the* planets from the sun and of the satellites 
from their primaries, and the average or mean times of 
revolution of the planets round the sun, and of the satel- 
lites round their primaries. By the mean time of revo- 
lution, we mean the average of a lar^e nnmber of revo- 
lutions, one hundred for example: thus we should not 
find any sensible difference between one hundred years 
and another hundred ; or between one hundred months 
and the next hundred : though there may be a slight 
difference between one year and the next, and a decided 
difference between one month and the next. To give a 
notion of the magnitudes of which we are speaking, we 
should call two minutes a slight difference between two 
years, and two hours a decided difference between two 
months. Even when we say that the mean distances and 
mean motions are invariable, we only mean that, within 
the time of human observations, no sensible variation 
has been observed. With regard to the moon, there is a 
slight variation In her average motion, which though at 
present causing a difiference of only abont eleven seconds 
of a degree in a century, or about the 170th part of het 
apparent diameter, becomos sensible in a lapse of ages 
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•nd was discpvered by compariDg the asserted time o( 
some Chaldean obsenratioDs of eclipses, with the times 
at whicll these eblipses should have happened, if the 
present rate of motion were always strictly preserved. 

2. All the variations which have yet been observedare 
ptriodieal ; that is, if, for example, the distance of a 
planet from the sun is now increasing, it will afterwards 
decrease, then again begin to increase, and so on. Even 
the acceleration of the moon's mean motion just alluded 
to, will in time be changed into' a retardation. At one 
period, the motion of Saturn is accelerated in a degree 
which depends upon the position of Jupiter: but then at 
another time it is as much retarded. We may add that, 
supposing ihe mean distances to be subject to very slight 
and slow periodical variations, it has been shown that they 
will never be all in their state of either increase or de- 
crease at the same time ; but that some most be increas- 
ing while others are decreasing. 



Whenever we talk of a motion as uniform, which is 
not really uniform, it is to be understood that, ufUh re- 
gard. to Uie matter then immediately under eonsiderationt 
the want of uniformity makes no sensible difference in 
the nature of the result. Thus, when we come to speak 
of the mooo*8 phases, we shall he verv well able to ex- 
plain the progress from new to full moon, and back 
again, without takin/r account of the irregularity. These 
will only affect the lime of the phenomenon, and not 
the phenomenon itself. However varied the motion 
round the earth may be, provided it does move round* 
there will always be a new and full moon. 

If one ball. A, is luminous, and throws its light upon 
another, B, if A be less than B, less than half of B will 
be illuminated ; if A be equal to B, just half of B will be 
illuminated ; and if A be greater than B, more than hall 
of B will be illuminated. This is evident in the following 
diagram. At the same time, however great the ball A 





l» 




may be, the farther it is remoired from B, the less of B is 
illuminated ; thongh if A be greater than B, never less 
than one half. Though the sun is much greater than 
the moon, yet its distance is so gr^at that we may con- 
sider the moon as half illuminated. 

In the following diagram, the eye of the spectator is 
looking at the moon from a point in the line M E, so that 
the hemisphere of the moon which b visible to him, (or 
which would be if com pletely illuminated,) is bounded 
by the circle A B C D. The line M S is drawn from the 




centre of the moon towards the sun, so that the boun- 
dary of the illuminated part, or as much of it as is seen 
from the earth, is AFC Of the hemisphere, which 
woukt, if illuminated, be visible to him, ABC is not illu- 
minated, nw\ is therefore not visible, and A D C is visible. 
The siae ef the portion ABC depetids upon the angle 
FMB, which is tlie same as the angle S M E, that is, the 
angle by which the sun is separated from the earth to a 
spectator at the centre of the moon ; that is to say, the 
dark part of the moon is as great a proportion of the 
whole hemisphere. as the angle under which a spectator 
at the centre of the moon sees the sun and earth, is of 
two right angles. Or more simply thus : let S, E, 




•nd M represent the relative positions of the centres of 
the son, earth, and moon, then drawing a semicircle 
PO^r, nq represents the portion of the moon*s surface 
^Vicb IS dark, and qr that which is enlightened. It 



must be observed, however, that the dark part is on tht 
other side of the moon, not oo that of p(f\ for on look* 
ing at the preceding figure, we see that iME and MB 
both cut through the enlightened part of the moon. In- 
attention to this circumstance would make us place the 
dark and lis:bt parts on the wrong sides. 

We now represent the real phenomena of a Ivnation^ 
Of period in which the moon goes through all its chang- 
es. We suppose the sun to move round the earth, 
instead of the earth round the sun, which will make no 
difference in the observed phenomena. A sidereal revo* 
Intion [sidus^ a starl of a heavenly body is the time in 
which it goes completely round the heavens, from a star 
to the same star again. The average or mean sidereal 
revolntion of the sun, or the sidereal year, is ^5 days, 
6 hours, 9 minutes, and 10 seconds; the average or 
mean sidereal month, or revolution of the moon, is 27 
days, 7 hours, 43 minutes, and V2 seconds : from 
which we may calculate, that while the moon moves 
ronnd the heavens, the sun moves, on the average, 
through 26 dg. 9-10. 

In the diagram in the following page, in which tht 
sun, moon, and earth are supposed to be in the same 
plane, (a supposition near enough to the truth for our 
purpose,) we trace, not the common month, or hinationf 
but \he Sidereal month ; which we do. partly because we 
suppose many of our readers have studied the common 
diagram in which the phases are explained, while the 
sun remains stationary, and partly that they may the 
better see how the common month* lunation, or synodi* 
cal month, arises. The e-arth is at E ; the sun Is so dia« 
taat that it appears in the same direction from the cen- 
tres both of the earth and moon. This is not a forced 
supposition, for the pro|)er place of the sun would be at 
a distance from E, eqnal to four hundred times the dis- 
tance of the moon. While the moon moves round the 
circle 1, 2, 3. &c. the snn moves round E more slowly, 
and the arrow which passes through the moon in the 
figure points to the sun in each position of the moon. 
The smaller circles represent the moon*s equator, the 
enlightened part of which is dotted ; while the part of 
the enlightened dise which is seen from ihe earth has a 
thin line of shading behind the dots. The boundariee 
of the face presented to the earth are at a and b, Ima* 
gine the representation of the moon much reduced in 
size, &.the moon and sun in the line passing through E 
and 1. No part of the enlightened hemisphere is then 
visible : it is new moon, and there is ad eclipse of thn 
sun. The reason why there is not always an eclipse ef 
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the AUQ at new moon is, that our supposition is wrong, 
and the sun is generally a little above or below E 1.— 
The moon moves from 1 to 2. l( the sun moved as 
fast, no part of the enlightened face would ever become 
visible ; but the revolution of the sun being much slow- 
er, a part of the western edge of the enlightened face 
becomes visible^ producing the horned appearance visi- 
ble in the young moon, the horns being turned away 
from the siiu. At d, it is nearly half moon; it would 
have been quite so, had the sun remained still ; but as 
H ls« the half moon will tirtie place a little further on, 
which we have represented on a smaller scale. At half 
moon, (he boundary diameter of the enlightened hemi- 
sphere would pass through the earth, if lengthened. — 
When the moon comes to 4, nearly thtee-quartera of It, 
but not quite, will be visible. At 5, it is not quite full 
moon; which latter phenomenon will not be obs^erved 
until some time after, as in the smaller moon, which fol- 
lows 5. Were our diagram strictly true, there woukl be 
no flitl moon, but an ecli|)to of the moon at that point, 
•face tl^ earth would prevent the sun*s rays reaching the 
moon. The sun Is, however, as before obseiired, gene- 
rally a little above or below the plane of the paper. The 
phenomena of the positions 6, 7, and 8, will now be easily 
seen, but on coming to 1 again, it will not be new moon, 
since the sun will have moved forward, and the mboo 
must overtake It, as represented in the smaller figure. 
From this period, the same changes re-commenee. Dur- 
ing the first half of the month, the homed or unfinished 
side of the moon is that which is furthest fh>m the sun : 
during the latter half, the unfinished part is nearest the 
•tin.' 

We sef then that the common month or synodical 
month is the sidereal month added to the time during 
whio)i the moon can overtake the sun. This adds more 
ibm tivo days to the sidoreal iDcntb ; in fact, we have 
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Avenge sidereal month ---27 7 43 12 
" synodical month - - 29 12 44 3 

Nevertheless, we mnsr not expect to find the real taM- 
tions of the Calendar in exact agreement with the iive- 
rage last given. In the first place, the motion of the 
moon is not perfectly uniform ; neither is that of the sun. 
In the winter, the sun is nearer the earth than Hr taiD- 
mer, and moves more rapidJy. The wiuter luostioos 
will therefore be longer than those of thesummer,'sinc« 
the moon having described her actual revohitioo must 
follow the son through a gnuVtr angle. Ttik- catase 
alone makes three or four hours of dififercnee. 

•There is a very good illustration of a synodical revo- 
lution in the hands of a watch'* These are it»gether at 
twelve o^clock, ami would be together at one if tke 
hour-hand remstned stsiiooary ; but io the mean while 
the hour-hand has moved through five nilnntes, sod the 
mtnuie^faand will therefore take something moro ttum 
five minutes before it overtakes the hour-haod. We 
shall find exactly how much it must move tbrocigh* be- 
cause, changing the numbers, any one who understands 
arithmetic may then deduce the svQodicai month fraoi 
the sidereal month*. Whatever the hour-hand moves 
through, the minute-hand moves through itxlvt times 
as much, because it moves twelve times as fast; but he- 
fore the minute-hand can overtake the other, it must go 
completely round, and move through what the other lias 
moved through besides : therefore one complete round 
of the minute-hand is deven times the motion of the 
hour-hand before it is overtaken* That is, GO minutes 
is eleven times what we are in search of; which hitter 
is therefore 5 1-5 minutes 

Having thus described the phenomena which the 
moon presents, we shall next proceed to give an account 
9f the mooB*s influence on the weather. — PmnyMa^ 
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THE LEANING TOWER AT PISA. 



1m coDcIuding otir observations on Iraning lowers, 
there only retnaiiM for us to notice the celebrated tower 
It Pisa, m Ttalj. Its height is abont 187 fbet, it is as- 
eeoded by 955 steps, and contains seven beHs. It stands 
alonOt ttoconneclea with the neighbouring baiMings,and 
was probably intended as an ornamental beffry. It is 
Mtliued Mhantt t IM iMifMifldlciiltr. nithti^ Mofd dniB firat^ 



teen feet. It is built of marble tod ffinite, and hm 
eight stories, formed of arches supported by 207 pillank 
and divided by eoffolces. Its fbrm and proportions lira 
graceful, and its whole appearance, from a short distance 
is remarkably beautiful. Whilst approaching the ci^ 
(whV^b is situaud on an extensive plain) H thf distant 
of a libsr milea, the dfocVvnlitmlia •— ii wm 
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the tops of th« trees, between two others ^iid\>fib'p0r^ 
nendicular, is so sinking, that the spectator feeis ahnost 
inc ti ned to donfet ttra evidtmtiip of hw tenses. Ir was 
erected about a. d. 1174, by Wilhelmus, or William, a 
German architect, assisted by two Pisans. From the id- 
citnation of the stairs, it seems to a person going up or 
down hastily to roll like a ship. This beautiful struc- 
tnl'e, notwithstanding its inclination, seems to hare with* 
stood the ravages of time with more than usual success, 
as it has now stood for more than 600 years, without any 
fissure, or the slightest perceptible sign of decay. Tra- 
veHers, antiquaries, and the learned in general have 
been perplexed and divided in opinion with respect to 
tht cause of the inclination : some have argued in favour 
of. its being accidental ; others have merely stated the 
different opinions on the subject, without giving their 
own ; whilst Dr. Amott, in his popular work ** on the 
Elements of Physics," distinctly says that it was built 
intentionally inclined, to frighten or surprise. 

It has remained for the accurate observation of an 
English lady, who travelled in Italy a few years ago, to 
set the question at rest, by discovering what had escap* 
ed the notice of so many learned gentlemen. ** In that 
pairt of the Campo Santo f," says Mrs. Starke, **in 
which the life of St. Ranieri is painted, we see the now 
leaning tower upright.^* These paintings are supposed 
Co have been done about a. n. 1900, more than ooehun- 
dried years aAer the tower was erected : so that it may 
OQw be considered as certain, that the inclination was 
caused by the gradual sinking of the earth, as in all the 
other instances in Italy. This opinion is confirmed by 
th^ circumstances of the lowest row of pillars being 
•irok deep in the earth, the mouldings not running pa- 
rallel with the horizon, and the inclination of the stairs. 
V^ry accurate models of this tower are frequently 
biiautifully made in alabaster and marble ; a shop in the 
Strand, near Somerset-house, is seldom without one of 
these elegant ornaments in the window. With these 
observations, we conclude the subject of Leaning Tow- 
en.'^Saturday Magazine. 



NATURAL HISTORY. 
From Good*9 Book of Nature. — Continued.) 

09 SOOIiOeiCAL STSTEM8, AND THE DISTINCTIVE CHAR- 
ACTEKS or ANIMALS. 

In M. Cuvter*8 arrangement, the class of mammals is 
entirely recast, and divided into three orders, or princi- 
pal sections, as distinguished by claws or nails, bv hoofs, 
or by fin-like feet; while the whole of these orders are 
further subdivided into eleven distinct families, of which 
the first six belong to the first order, the next three to 
the second, and the last two to the third. 

The six families belonging to the first order, the nail 
or claw-footed, are these :— 

1. Bimanum : two-handed. Thumbs separate on the 
superior extremities only. Designed to include man 
alone. 

n. Quadrumana : four-handed. Thumbs or great 
toes separale on each of the four feet. Monktes and 
maucaucoes. 

III. Sarcophaga: flesh-feaders. No separate thmntM 
or great toes on the anterior extremities. Bats, flying 
lemurs,, hedgehogs, shrews, moles, bears, weasels, civets, 
cats, including the lion and tiger-tribes ; dogs, hieluding 
the fox and wolf-tribes, and the opossums. 

IV. Rodentia : gnawers. Want the canine teeth on- 
ly. Cavies, beavers, squirrels, rats of tfll kinds. 

y. Edentata: edentulate. Want both the incisive 
wtd eaaine teeth. Ameaters, pangolins, and armadilloes. 

t The Campo. Santo, or Holy Field, is a ncii^iboring buying 
«pand,.the sod of which was brought from the Holy Land. — 
The cloisters arc ornamented with curious pdiitings on stucco, 
and contain some fine monuments and beautitbl remains of an- 
tiqpiUy. ' The Diorama in the Regent's Park at present exfa3>lta 
• aaaat mmmmMi mmM thaantsiwr- . 



'tVl. JTkM^nittz alow-footed. Want only the iaci* 

sive teeth. Sloth -tribes. 

The ihnh famfftes belonging to the second or hoof- 
footed order, are the following :— 

VII. Pachydermat^ : thick- skinned. More than two 
toes ; more than two hoofs. Elephants, tapirs, hogs, 
hippopotamus, rhinoceros, and lyrax or demon. 

VIII. Ruminantia: ruminants. Two toes; two 
hoofs. Camels, musks, deer, ghafifes, goaU, efaeep, 
oxen. 

IX. Solipeda : single-hoofed. One toe, one hooCl«> 
Horse alone, including the ass -tribe. 

The two families belonging to the third, or iio-lboted 
order, are the following :— 

X. Amphibia: amphibials. Four feet. Seals and 
morses. This family name should be changed, since 
the same term is also employed by M. Cuvter, after 
other naturalists, as the name of a distinct class of other 
animals. 

XI. Cetacea: cetaceous. Feet fin-like. Manates 
or lamantins, dolphins, cachalots, whales, and narwahla. 

But we must hasten in our rapid career to the Bian 
CLASS, distinguished by having the body covered wkh 
feathers and down; protracted and naked jaws: two 
wings, formed for flight ; and biped. This class con- 
sists of six orders: accifntres; pice; anseres; grails; 
gallins ; passeres. In English Synonyms, birds of prey; 
pies; web-footed birds; waders; gallinaceous birds; 
and the mixed class of thrushes, sparrows, and finches. 
These orders are chiefly distinguished from each other 
by the peculiar make of the bill, and of the feet. Under 
M. Cuvier*8 classification, the divisions, and even the 
names, are the same, with the exception that for pies 
or pies, he has given the better appellation of scansores 
or climbers. Bvery one of them, or rather every dis- 
tinct kind under every one of them, might agreeably 
occupy us through an entire lecture ; so curious, so at- 
tractive, so interesting, are their structures, their pow- 
ers, their habits, their instincts. But all these must be 
reserved for subsequent studies. Our only concern at 
present is to give a glance at the manner in which they 
are grouped under the Linnasan system. It is the mere 
alphabet of the science to which we must at present coo- 
fine ourselves 

The ACciPiTRES, or predacious birds, constituting 
the FIRST ORDKR, with a bill somewhat hooked down- 
ward, and four claws hooked and sharp-pointed. It con- 
sists of not more than four genera, the vulture, includ- 
ing the coudur (v. Gryphta^, as one of its species : the 
faico, including the numerous families of the eagle, fal- 
con, hawk, osprey, buz/«ard, and kite, together with va- 
rious others; the owl and the lanius or shrike, of which 
the butcher-bird (1. Collurio) is one of the chief spe- 
cies. 

The PICA or pies, form the second and most numer- 
ous order. The bill is . here compressed and convex, 
which constitutes the ordinal character. A secondary 
distinction, taken from rhe feet, divides them into tribes 
formed for perching, formed for climbing, or formed for 
walking. To this order belongs the trochilus or hnm- 
ming-bird, the minutest animal of the bird tribes ; which 
seems to connect the bird with the insect-class. In one 
of its species, trochilus muttatut, or least humming bird, 
it sometimes does not weigh more than twenty grains, 
normeasure much more than an inch ; it is, consequent- 
ly, less than several of the bee-tribes, and, like the bee, 
feeds on the nectar of flowers,, which it hovers about and 
extracts while on the wing with a delighted hum. 

To this order, also, from similarity of bill and foot, 
belong the very numerous families of the psittacua or 
parrot kind, including the proper parrot, maeeaw, panra- 
keet, cockatoOr and lory ; equally celebrated for their 
imitative powers, their longevity, and the sdlendid varie- 
ty of their coloura; the paradisea or bira of Paradise, 
chiefly a native of New-Guinea« and diatingnidied by 
the long and taper elegance of its bending uSxhen; the 
BlP^tirpiia rl«9phpsipa or to^c^am whosjo^hW ^ in 9wm 
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tpccies, larger than ila body, and whose tongue is quaint- 
ly tipped with a bundle of feathers, probably aosv^ering 
the purpose of an organ of taste. 

All thus far glanced at arc exotics. Among the kinds 
a few of whose species are inhabitants of our own coun- 
try, I may mention the social and clamorous corvus or 
crow-tribe, including the rook, raven, jay, jack-daw, and 
various others ; the picus or woodpecker, that drives in- 
to the stoutest and toughest timber-trees of the forest 
hs hard and wedee-like oill, and often with a force and 
echoing sound hke the stroke of the ivoodmao ; and 
whose bony and pointed tongue transfixes the various 
insects upon which it feeds, and in this state not unfre- 
qucntly draws them out from a considerable depth in the 
bark of trees into which they have crept for protection. 
The alcedo, or kingfisher, is another genus of this order, 
whose species haunt streams and rivers for the Httle 
fishes on which they feed, and are most dexterous an- 
glers in catching them. To these we may add the cu- 
culus or cuckoo, that, with the same want of natural 
aflfection which marks the ostrich, builds no nests for 
its eggs, except under particular circumstances, but 
avails itself of that of the hedge-sparrow, or some other 
bird, and abandons to foster-parents tlie care of its 

The THIRD OBDKR of birds is denominated arsxrvs, 
ind ID English wbb-footed : they are ordinarily cha- 

' racterised by having the bill covered with skin, broad or 
gibbous at the tip, and a palmate or web-foot, formed 
for swimming : the tongue is uniformly fleshy, and the 
bill, in many instances, denticulate or toothed. It in- 
cludes only thirteen kinds, of which [ may take, as ex- 
amples, the anas, comprehending the numerous families 
of duck, goose, swan, wild-duck, teal, and shoveler: the 
mergus or merganser; alca or awk; aptepodytes or 
penguin ; pelecanus or pelican ; colymbus, comprising 
the grebes, guillemots, and divers ; and procellaria or 
petrel. The petrels have an extraordinary habit of 
spouting from their bills a considerable quantity of oil 
upon any object that offends them. The procellaria 
peligaca^ or stormy petrel, is the most daring of all birds 

- during a tempest, though not more than six inches 
long. The moment he beholds the black clouds collec- 
ting, he quits his rocky retreat, and enjoys the magnifi- 
cent and growing spectacle; he darts exuUingly athwart 
the concave, and skims with triumphant temerity the 
oftiest peaks and deepest valleys of the most tremen- 
dous waves. The appearance of this bird is, to the 
sailor, a sure presage of an approaching storm. 



EXPLANATION OF WORDS, PHRASES, Ac. 

Ad tristxh partem strenua est suspicio. Lat. 
Syrus. — ** Suspicion is ever strong on the suffer- 
ing aide.**— -When we play a losing game, we are 
apt to suspect all those who are around us of 
treachery. 

kvVJJLJtVl GENS PRUDENTISSIHA IJiUDAT SERMOIfEM 
IKDOCTI, FACIEM DEFORMIS AMICI. Lat. JunCVal. 

** The skilful class of flatterers praise the discourse 
of the ignorant, and the face of the deformed 
friend.** — They attack each man on his weak 
side. 
Ad VAi^oREif. Lat.<— «* According to [or upon] the val- 
ue.**— An ad valorem duty is a per centage upon 
the value, ot invoiced price, of the article imported. 

iEoRESciTquE HRDEifOo. Lat. Virgil. — "By being 
cured he grows sick.*'— He undermines hid consti- 
tution by too much care« 

^GRi soMNiA VANA. Lat. Horace.— " The idl^ dreams 
of a sick man.** — ^The fickle fancies of a distem- 
pered brain. 

JEiiSLOTo DVM AifiMA EST, 8FES EST. Lat. Cicero.— 
. '* Whilst life remains to a siok man there is hope.** 

AH^AUboX, HSCVatlTAS 80RTITURIIVai«ffElKT«afOS. 



Lat. Horace.— vNefeasitfv* by an equal law, takes 
the highest and the lowest. — "No rank can shield 
us from the impartiality of Death. 

iEqUAM MEMENTO REBUS IN ARDUIS SERVARE MEN- 

TEM. Lat. Horace.-^" Remember to preserve an 
equal mind in arduous affairs.'*— Equanimity is the 
best support under diflicohies. 

i£qUAM SERVARE HENTf^. Lst. — "To 

equal mind." 
iEquAiciMiTER. Lat. — " With equanimity.* 



preserve ao 
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OLD BOOTS. 

The name of this singular character is not known.^- 
Among the vast variety of human countenances, nooe 
perhaps ever excited more public curiosity than tiiat of 
Old Boots. He was formed by nature with a nose and 
chin so tenderly endearing, that they used to embrace 
each other ; so much so, that he could hold a piece of 
money between them. ^ 

The appellation of Old Boots was given htm on ac- 
count of his being employed at an inn, at Rippon, to 
clean boots. He always went into the rooms with a 
boot-jack and a pair of slippers. The urbanity of hia 
manners always pleased the company, who frequently 
gave him money, on condition that he would hold it be- 
tween his nose and chin, which request he always coai- 
plied with, and bore ofiT the treasure with great satisfac- 
tion. Though his singular appearance sul^ected him to 
a thousand jokes, yet poor Boots good naturadly tore 
them ail ; particularly (which was ^qaently the caae) 
w.hen they were paid for by a present of money. Eatibg 
would almost seem to have given Boots some difficulty ; 
but on such occasions, the two prominent featnces of 
his face were very accommodating, and by distending 
his mouth pretty wide, he could contrive at any meal 
to introduce in a short time a' pCund of baton with H 
due portion of bread, beer, and vegetableSk He was, 
however, an inoflensive creature, kind to his equals* aad 
humble to his superiors, which made poor B.09taamat 
favourite with all the visitors at the ion, where he lotig 
iived,aiMi died. — C€dmUo/ CurigUiieg^ 
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HVMN TO THE NORTH STAR.— Bryant 

The sad and solemn Night 
Has yet her multitude of cheerful fires; 

The gloriouB host of li^hf 
Walk the dark bamisphere till she reticeat 
All through her silent wajchesj gliding slow, 
Her constellationif eome, and round we heavens, and go. 

Day, too, hath many a star . 
To grace his gorgeous reitm, as bright as they : 

Through the blue fields afar, 
Unseen, they follow in his flaming way. 
Many a bright lingerer, as the eve grows dim. 
Tells what a radiant troop arose and set with him. 

And thou dost see them rise, 
Star of the Pole ! and thou dost see them set. 

Alone, in thy cold skies. 
Thou keep' St thv old, immovins station yet. 
Nor join' St the aanccs of tliat glittering train, 
Nor dip'st tliy virgin orb in the blue western mam. 

There, at Mom's rosy birth. 
Thou lookest meekly through the kindlmg air; 

And Eve, that roun4 the earth 
Chases the Day, beholda ihee watching there ; 
There Noontide finds tlie<^ and the hour that calls 
The shapes of polar flame to scale heaven's azure walls. 

Alike, beneath thine eve. 
The deeds of darkness ana of lieht are done ; 

Hiffh towards the s(ar-Ht sky 
Townsbiaze— the smoke of battle blots the sun — 
The night-storm on a thousand hills is loud — 
And the stiong wind of day dotli mingle sea and cloud. 

On thy unaltering blase 
The half-wrecked mariner, his compass lost, 

Fixes his steady gaze, 
And steers, undoubting, to the friendly coast; 
And they who stray in perilous wastes, by night, 
Are fjiad when thou dost shine to guide their footsteps right. 

' . And, therefore, bards of old, 
Sage8» and hermits of the solemn wood, 

Did in thy beams behold 
A beauteous type of that unchanging good, 
That bright, eternal beacon, by whose ray 
The voyager of time should shape his heedfiil way. 



PROPENSITY OP TH5 ENGLISH TO SWEARING.r 

The English were remtirkable so early us the fifteenth 

ceDtury, among the nations of Europe, for the absurd 

«nd impious practice of swearing in conversation. The 

' Count of Luxembourg, accompanied by the Earls of 
Warwick and Staflford, visited the maid of Orleans in 
ber prilon at Ronen, where she was chained to the floor. 
The Count, who had sold her to the English, pretended 
that he had come to treat with her about her ransom. 
Viewing him with just resentment and disdain, she 
cried, ** Begone! you have neither the inclination nor 

• ike power to ransom me.*' Then taming her eyes to 
tbo two eaHs, she said, " I know that you English are 
deCfermioed to put me to death, and imagine, tnat after 
I am dead^ you will conquer France. But though 
there were I(K),000 more €rod-^<iamHne*« in France than 

•ikore are, ^ey will never conquer that kingdom.'* So 
ma^ had the English got this odious nickname, by 

-Uieir freqaent use of that imprecation. 

Otterbonme, a contemporarr historian, who had fre- 
quently conversed with Henry VI. mentions it as a vety 
oRtraordinary peculiarity in the character of that prince, 
flmt lie did not swear In common conversation, but re- 
proved his ministers and ofiieeni of state when he heard 
ib«m sweariDg^-^Co&fnef of CurwmHeM. 



■ ttNOULAR INSTANCE OF OHIVAUUC PROWESS. 

About <he middte of the fourteenth century, in the 
reigni of Edward III. a singular instance occurred of 
the prevalence of chivalry and gaNantry iti the nations 
of Htnrope. A solemn duel of thirty knights against 
thirty was fought between Bembrovgfa, an fingHafaraap,: 



and Beaumanoir, a Briton, of the party of Charles of 
Blois. The knights of the two nations came into the 
field : and before the combat began, Beaumanoir called 
out, that it would be seen that day who had the fairest 
mistresses. Ader a bloody combat, the Britons pre- 
vailed, and gained for their prize full liberty to boast of 
their mistresses* beauty. It is remarkable, that two 
such famous generals as Sir Robert KnowIIls and Sir 
Hugh Calverly drew their swords in this ridiculous con* 
test. The women not only instigated the champions to 
these rough, if not bloody, frays of tournaments, hut 
also frequented the tournaments during all the reign of 
Edward, whose spirit of gallantry encouraged this prac- 
tice. — Ibid. 



There are two modes of establishing our reputation ; 
to be praised by honest men, and to be abused by 
rogues. It is best, however, to secure the former, be 
cause it will be invariably accompanied by the latter. 
His calumniation is not only the greatest beaefit a 
iH)gue can confer upon us, but it is also the only service 
that he wilttierforni for nothing. — Lacon. 



As we ascend in society, like those who climb a 
mountain, we shall find that the Uoe •f'^crpsfwol ecngt- 
lotion commences with the higher, drclos, and the noar- 
erwe approach to the grand lamioary, the court, tlip 
more frgidity and apathy shall we experieoce«-«-/isif. 



ITEMS OF NEWS. 



Donna Maria has been reoogniaed by the British GovemsMBt 
as Queen of I^rtugal. At the last dates, she had arrived at 
Havre, from Paris, on her wa v to take possespion of her throne. 

The charter of the Bank or England has been renewnL as 
likewise the charter of the East India Cooipany. The BUI tar 
the Abolition of West India Slavery has become a law. 

We have the moat appalUrig statements relative to the nr- 
affes of the cholera in Mexico. One account states that fiora 
900 to 1000 died daily. A more recent account makes the num* 
ber amount to 1600 ; at which rate, the city would be depopa- 
lated in less than four months I A letter mm that place datei 
Ang. 27 says, that the deaths already amounted to 15,000, in a 
pormUtion of 190,000. 

Hon. Henry Clay and lady are soon expected to vint this 
city. It is stated that they will proceed as far east as Boston. 

Iiliree distinct political parties nave at length developed them- 
selves in Massacnusetts, nad have tiieir respective can did atM 
in nomination f<Nr Ooveraor at the Novea»ber state electioii, vis. 
Ex-President Adavui oC the Anti-Masonic, Hon. John Davit 
of the National Republican, and Hon. Marcus Morton of the 
Jacksonian, parties. 



AUTOMATON. 

A self-morin^ ensine, mora particularly the figure «t 
any animal having the principle of motion within itseli 
by means of wheels, spiings, and weight ; those in the 
figure of a man are called androides, as the mechanical 
chess-player, dbc. those of anmials are properly called 
automata. It ia said that Archytas of Tarentum, 400 
years hefore Christ, made a wooden pigeon that could 
ny; and that Archimedes made smiilar automata. 
Regiomontanus made a wooden eagle, that flew forth 
from the city, met the emperour, saluted him, and le- 
tumed ; also an iron fly, wnich flew out of his hand at 
a feaat, and returned again, after flying about the rooiSL 
Dr. Hooke made the model of a flying chariot, capable 
of supporting itself in the aw. M. Vaucanson made a 
flgnre that played on the flute ; also a duck capable of 
eating, drimung, and imitatioff exactly the votee of a 
natoral one; and. what is atiU mora sivpriaing, the 
food it swallowed was evacuated in a ditfeated state ; 
also the winga, viscera, and bones, were lormed ao as 
strongly to resemble those of a living duck* M. !e 
Droz, of la Chaux de Fonds, presented a clock to the 
king of Spain, which had, among other curiosities,, a 
sheep that made a bleating noise, and a dog watching 
a basket that snarled and barked when any one offered 
to take «l away. * ' . - 



SECTION XXVII^ 



HISTORY AND MYTHOLOGY. 

From the drcumBtanoe that in the mythological fictions 
the giantaare brought in oppoetticm to the gods, it maybe 
inferred that the ancients (Ud not ascribe to their gods 
immense magnitude. Intellectual power had always with 
tb^m the preference orer corpores^ bulk ; and the mon- 
strous beings that fimcy created rose into existence only 
in order to* be vanquished by the divine power of intellect, 
and to sink down under their own shapelessness. The 
noble propriety which avoids the monstrous, and assiffns 
due limits to all the subject? represented, is the chief fea- 
ture in the fine «rts of Uie ancients ; and not without rea- 
son does their imagination, even in the oldest fictions, 
always incline to the representation, that shapelessness 
and enormity in foim and limits must necessarily be first 
o<niqneied and destroyed, bef<»e things can take their 
proper ccHtrse. 

The whole fiction of the war between the gods seems 
to rest on that idea. UrBnoe,*or the widely expanded 
vault of heaven, was not to be comprehendedf in a single 
image ; what fimey had conceived was stiU too shapeless 
and unlimited ; to Uranoe, therefore, his own productions, 
his children, must become dangerous. They must rise 
against him, and his realm diw^pear in night and dark- 
ness. Even the name of the Titans indicates the want 
of bounds imd limits in their nature, whereby the pictures 
which imagination fbnns of them become fluctuating and 
uncertain. Imagination shuns this boundlessness; the 
modem deities vanquish; the Titans cease to reign, and 
their forma retreat, as it were, into mist, through which 
they are but dimly seen. 

In the place of the Titan Helios, god of the Sun, Apollo 
now stands in eternal youth, with bow and arrows. The 
image of Hdios, however^ etiU shines through, uncertain 
and wavering, so that imagination, in poetical works, often 
confounds them. In the place of old Oceanus, Neptune 
now appears with the trident, reigning over the floods of 
the sea. 

The ancient deities, nevertheless, continue to be re- 
garded with veneration; for they were not brought in 
opposition to the modem gods, like pernicious beings to 
good and beneficent ones, and as such deserving of hatred ; 
but power rose against power, power was conquered by 
power, and the vanquished continued great even in hiis 
fall. For, though the realm of the Titans, and the go- 
vernment of Saturn, who swidlowed np his own children, 
imply the idea of chaos, of want of bounds and forms ; 
yet, at the same time, the idea of liberty and equality is 
connected widi it, which must cease under the monarchi- 
cal government of him who is armed with thunder and 
lightning. 

Therefore, too, the golden age was transposed under 
the reign, of Saturn, who, after having been deprived of 
his destroctive power in the war of the gods, escaped the 
fate of the other Titans, and 

Fled over Adria to the Hesperian fields. 

There, in the plains of Latium, surrounded by high moun- 
tains, he hid himself, and transferred thither the golden 
age, that happy period, when mankind lived in a state of 
perfect equality, and aU things were in common. He is 
said to have arrived in a ship at the Tiber, in the domi- 
nions of Janus, and in union with him to have reigned 
over men with wisdom and benignity. 
Vou I.— S7 



This fiction is extremely beantifnl and attractive, be- 
cause of the unexpected transition from war and destmc- 
tion to peace and the quiet exercise of justice and bene- 
volence. While Jupiter, still in danser of being deprived 
again of his usurped authority, is huning his thundei^lts 
ag^nst his foes ; Saturn, far from the scene of violence, 
has arrived in the quiet fields of Latium, where, under 
his reign, those happy times pass away which afterwaids 
are celebrated and lamented in the songs of men as a 
good that is gone, and sought for in vain. 




Saturn is sometimes represented upon ancient gems 
with a scy^e in his hand, leaning t>n the prow of a ship, 
on the side of which rises part of an edifice and a wall. 
This is probaMy an allusion to Saturn's having built, 
near the Tiber, on the hills where Rome was afterwaids 
founded, the old ci^ of Satumia. 

In this manner, Saturn sometimes appears as a symboi 
of all-destroying time, and sometimes as a king who once 
reigned in Latium. What is related of him is neithei 
mere allegory nor tme history, but both are mixed and 
blended together according to the laws of &ncy. The 
same may be said with respect to the stories of the other 
deities, which we are to consider altogether as poetical 
mctures, easily injured by extending our scmtiny too far. 
For as the whole religion of the ancients was a religion of 
the imagination, and not of reason or higher authority, 
their M3rthology is a beautiful dream, which certainly has 
much signification and connexion in it; giving also, from 
time to time, some sublime views, in which, however, the 
accuracy and certainty of the. ideas of a waking state 
ought not to be expected. 

Although Jupiter had banished the Titans into Tartarus, 
and at length subdued the giants also, having rolled upon 
them some islands of the sea, under which their impotent, 
rage spends itself in those fiery eraptions called volca- 
noes, which desolate the surrounding country; yet his 
authority was not without opposition. Earth again grow- 
ing angry at the imprisonment of her children, brought 
forth Typhon or Typhceus, her youngest son, whose fa- 
ther was Tartarus himself. This T^hon is the most 
hideous monster Uiat ever rose out of^ uncreated night 
The upper part of his body is covered with impenetrable 
feathers, and the lower part defended by horrible serpents 
that coil themselves round his huge limbs ; his hundred 
dragon-heads are continually darting their black tongues, 
and rolling their fiery eyes ; devouring flames issue from 
his mouths ; sometimes he utters articulate sound^, then 
again he howls and roars with a hundred different voices 
of forest beasts, so that the mountains resound with the 
horrid noise. 

And now the new divinities had been undone, had not 
Jupiter instantly seized his lightnings., and buried them 
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npon the montter without hitennisaon, till Earth and 
HeaTen stand in flames, and the UniTeive is shaken, so 
that Plato, the King of the shades, and the Titans b 
Tartarus, begin to tremUe. Of all the trinn^hs gained 
by Jupiter over his adyersaries, the victory over this 
monster whb the most difficult, and threatened himself 
with deslraction. Typhoeus, however, was at last over- 
come, and secured under Mount Etna. 
Thus has Jupiter subdued his most dangerous foe, and 

" He now triumphs, and in th' ezcftss of joy 
Sole reigning, faolda the tyranny of heaven."* 

But after he had rid himself of his external adversaries, 
new danffers arose to him from his own resolutions. He 
married Metis, (Prudence,) daughter of Oceanus, and an 
oracle predicted that he would have a son by her who 
should be endowed with his mother's prudence and his 
fether's strength, and rule over all the gods. To prevent 
this, Jupiter, with flattering aUurements drew Metis over 
into his own person, and he himself now brought forth 
Bfinerva, who, as a Aill grown virgin, in comple^ pano- 
ply, sprang out of his head. A similar danger threatened 
nim when he had a desire of marr3ring ThetLs, who, ac- 
cording to another oracle, was to bring forth a son, who 
shotdd be more potoerful than his own father. 

In this manner the mightiest being, as it is represented 
in these fictions, always croads a still mightier one. With 
the idea of an entirely unlimited power, every poetical 
fiction ceases, fency having no farther scope. 

In latter times, also, two sons of Neptune and Iphime- 
dia, daughter of Aloeus, from whom they are called Aloi- 
des, became dangerous to Jupiter. Otus and Ephialtes, 
these are their names, flourishmg in youth and beauty, and 
of gigantic bodies, threatened the inunortal gods, piling 
mountains on top of mountains, over Olympus Ossa, and 
over Ossa Pelion, in order thus to scale the heavons. 
This design would have been accomplished by them, if 
they had arrived at the age of manhood. Apollo killed 
them with his arrows, before the soft down had covered 
their cheeks. 

Thus, even mortals ventured to rise against the gods, 
who were therefore jealous of every higher development of 
human powers, and severely punished every encroachment 
upon their own usurped rights. They even envied men 
the possession of fire. For these were obliged to endure 
the hatred which the gods bore against the Titans, be- 
cause they had been csdled into existence by one of their 
descendants, Prometheus. 



ASTRONOMY. 

THE MOON. 

When one phenomenon is observed constantly to hap- 
pen at or near the same time as another, the most scep- 
tical mind is convinced that there must be some connex- 
ion between the two. It does not follow that the second 
is caused by the first ; but if not, the necessary alternative 
is, that both must depend upon or in some way be derived 
from the same cause. And every circumstance which 
in an^ way adds a new and constant relation, is so much 
additional proof of the connexion. However extraordi- 
nary or uncommon it may be that two phenomena should 
always happen together, the mere fact of their so hap- 
pening should be an argument in proof of their connexion, 
which it is impossibletoovertum by any reasoning whatever. 

Nothing is more common than to hear the evidence of 
such connexion opposed by arguments which, after all, 
amount to this — ^that the speaker does not see any way 
of explaining how this connexion exists. And still more 
common is it to maintain the existence of a connexion 
for which there is no evidence, because it is not more ex- 
traoidinaiy than something else for which there is evi- 
dence. A philosonhical mind will not allow the word 
extraordinary to have any place in its vocabulary of i 
words employed in reasoning, but will stand prepared to 
admit that any two phenomena whatsoever which con- 

• Pandiae Loet, Book I, 223; •. 



stantly occur together are in some manner idatod to om 
another. 

The determination becomes more diflteuh when the 
two phenomena do not occur constantly together, bat on- 
ly more or less frequently. In such a case, the only me- 
thod is to examine a large number of observations, with 
a view of finding whether there is any particular circum- 
stance hitherto neglected which . distinguishes the cases 
in which the phenomena have occurred together from 
those in which one has hiqjpened unaccompanied by the 
other. For example — ^the attention of astronomers has 
lately been very much turned to the observation of eclips- 
es of stars by the moon, or, as thev are caUed, ocadtations. 
The subject was taken up as afifording a useftd method of 
finding the longitude ; but several persons soon observed 
that frequently, when the moon approached ibn star, in- 
stead of hiding it instantaneously, the effisct is for a sec- 
ond just that which might be expected if Uie star were 
the nearer body of the two : that is, the star appears to 
move forward upon the moon's disk, or to bb projected 
upon it for a veiy small time, after whieh it diM^peais. 
Remarkable as this may appear, it is still more worthr 
of notice that it is not every observer who is gifted witii 
the power of seeing this phenomenon, — that some stars 
are almost always, others hardly ever, projected — that 
some observers see the projection at some ooeahationsof 
a star, but not at other oocultatimis of the same. About 
five years ago the Astronomical Society^ ealled the par- 
ticular attention of observers to these circumstancea, and 
they thereby procured a mass of information, which is 
published at the end of the fourth vdume of tiieir Me- 
moirs. Amongst other occultations, that of Ald^baran 
was observed, which took place October 15, 1889. Thir- 
ty-one dififerent observers sent accounts of what they 
saw, variously distributed in England, France, and Ger- 
many. Of these, twenty-three agree in stating that they 
saw the star visibly projected on the moon's limb^ some 
more and some less, but mostly from two to three seccmds. 
The other eight saw nothing of the kind. 

We see then that in thiaputicnlar case nothing can be 
done until a great multitude of observations shall fornix 
the means of ascertaining whether this phenomenon is in 
the eye of the observer, in his telescope, in the surround- 
ing atmosphere, or whether it really arises out <rf any cir- 
cumstance connected with the moon itself. 

When two phenomena are suspected to have any con- 
nexion with one another, nothing but a laige number of 
observations can be of use in asceitaining whether or no 
the suspicion is well founded. Let us suppose, for ex- 
ample, that a die of six faces is suspected to be very 
slightly loaded on the side of the ace ; from which, if tnie, 
it will fUlow that in a large number of successive throws 
the ace will appear more than its fair proportion of tunes. 
Since there are six throws, all of which, on a feir die^ 
are equalhr probable, we must expect that out of a large 
number of^ throws one-sixth nearly will be aces. No small 
number of throws will enable us to form a fair conclusion ; 
and we must not of course expect exactly one-sixth to be 
aces, or even very neariy one-sixth. Suppose, for exam- 
ple, that six thousand throws have been made and regis- 
tered, of which we might therefore expect about one thou- 
sand to be aces. W^e find, however, that there art? elev- 
en hundred aces, more than the expected proportion, but 
not so much more as to justify us in coming to any con- 
clusion. But if we now examine each thousand throws 
by itself, and find that each of them has more than its 
proportion of aces, wc have very strong grounds for sus- 
pecting that there is some reason for the appearance of 
the ace, of which we were not aware when we said that 
all throws were equally probable. And if instead of thou- 
sands we divided the throws into five hundreds, and found 
still that each lot contained more than its proportion of 
aces, we should have moral certainty, that is, a probabil 
ity of a very high order, that the die was loaded in some 
way. 

TTie general principle on which the preceding reason- 
mg IS founded is, that if in a very laree number of ob- 
servations we perceive a constant tendency to the hsp- 
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pening of Mme event more often than from our preyious 
Knowledge of the circnmBtaneee we thouffht it fair to ex- 
pect, and if upon repeating oar observations, or looking 
at the several lots of ob^rvations of which our large 
number was composed, we still find the same result, we 
must conclnde that there is more reason for the happening 
of that event than we vr&te aware of. 

We now proceed to give the contents of the paper by 
M. Arago on the connexion of the moon with the state 
of the weather. 

The lunar month of twenty-nine days and a half is, as 
is well known, divided into four quarters, each on the 
average of 7 3-8 days. The first quarter lies between 
the new and half moon : the second between the half and 
full moon : and during these two quarters the moon is in- 
creasing. The third and fourth quarters, which include 
the whole wane of the moon, are from full to half moon, 
and from half to new moon, respectively. 

In 1830, M. SchuWer, of Tubingen, published a sericL 
of observations on the weather, made in twenty-one dif- 
ferent years, viz. at Munich from 1781 to 1788 ; at Stuti- 
gard, from 1809 to 1818, and at Augsbourg from 1813 to 
1828, all inclusive. The following table gives the num- 
bei of rainy ddya in each quarter for a part of that period. 



The following table is made from sixteen years of ob- 
servations at Augsbourg. By a clear day is meant one 
in which there were no clouds at seven in the morning, 
and at two and nine in the afternoon : by a cloudy day, 
one in which the sky was cloudy at all these periods. 
The quantity of rain is measured in lines, or twemhs of 
inches. 

Clear Cloady Quantity 
^- days, days. of rain. 

New moon 31 . . ,61 . . . , 289 

Half moon (increasing) .... 38 ... 57 .... 277 

Second octant 26 ... 66 .... 301 

Full moon 26 ... 61 .... 278 

Half moon (waning) 41 ... 63 ... . 820 

Which results agree in general indications with tbe pre- 





1809 

to 

1812. 


1813 

to 
1816. 


1817 

to 
1820. 


1821 

to 

1824. 


1825 

to 

1828. 


On the 

whole. 


First quarter .... 

Second do 

Third do 

Fourth do 


132 
145 
124 
110 


142 
169 
145 
139 


145 
173 
162 
135 


179 
180 
166 
153 


166 
178 
164 
159 


764 
815 
761 
696 


First two quarters 
Last two do 


277 
234 


311 
284 


318. 
267 


359 
319 


344 

323 

21 


1609 
1457 


Difference . . . 


43 


27 


21 


40 


152 



This table, though constructed for short periods, not 
v^ery likely to give good averages of all the changes, yet 
offers no exception to the foUowing rule : that there are 
more rainy days in the second quarter of the moon than 
in any other, and fewer in the fourth. Also, that the first 
half of the lunar month is more rainy than the second. 
Some old observations made at Vienna in and about 1788, 
confirm the preceding results obtained at Augsbourg and 
Stuttgard. And it must be remarked tJiat the quantities 
of rain which fall In these three capitals are veiy differ- 
ent ; for to every 43 inches of rain which fall at Vieimay 
there are 64 at Stuttgard, and 97 at Augsbourg. 

Some results obtained at Montpelier about 1777 con- 
tradict the preceding conclusions. However, as M. Ara^ 
go remarks, the experiments there were made through 
a shorter time, and no very distinct information was 
ffiven as to what was recognized as constituting a rainy 
day. In the results of M. Schubler, a day was called 
rainy in which the quantity of rain which fell amounted 
to more than two-hundrcdths of a line (the line being the 
• twelfth part of a French inch.) We may add that the 
Montpelier experiments are not presented broken up into 
smaller lots, so that we cannot compare the result of the 
vrhole series with that derived from its separate compo- 
nent parts. And it must be observed, that whatever pro- 
bability may exist as to the quantity of rain being greater 
in one quarter of the moon than in others, the ofaeerva- 
tions are yet too few to enable us to say whether there ia 
any probability that it is the same quarter in all places. 

M. Schubler then compares the number of rainy days 
which have happened at the different phases of the moon 
during twenty-eight years, wliich amounted to 4299 rainy 
days. From which he finds the following result: that 
out of 10,000 rainy days, the following was the number 
which happened at each phase. The octant is the real 
ytwr/er, or three quarter moon, that is, half way between 
new and half moon, or half and full moon, &Cr 

New moon 306 | Full moon 337 

First octant 306 [ Third octant 313 

Half ntoon (increasing) 325 J Half moon (waning) . 284 
Second octent ; 341 | Fotuth octant 290 



With regard to the distance of the moon from the earth, 
j two observations have been made' which confirm each 
I other, by M. Schubler and M. Pilgram, the Vienna obser- 
1 ver above-mentioned. From the former it appears that in 
twenty-eight years, the week in the middle of which the 
moon was at her nearest distance to the earth, gave 1169 
rainy days ; while the similar week for the furthest dis- 
tance of the moon gave 1096 such days. TTie Vienna 
observations, out of one hundred different months, gave 
thirty-six days of rain when the moon was nearest the 
earth, and twenty when fortheat from it. 

In some observations made in 1774, at Montpelier, it 
appeared that out of 760 rains, 646 began either when the 
moon was very near the upper or lower meridian, or very 
nearly rising or setting. This is, however, not a suffi- 
cient number of observations on which to giotmd even a 
surmise. 

In sixteen years observations made by M. Schubler, at 
Aagsbourg, he foimd that south and west winds prevailed 
most from new moon to the middle of the second quarter, 
whOe north and east winds were most frequent during the 
last quarter. 

We shall proceed with the details of M. Arago's paper 
in our next. We shall only observe, that while some will 
admit a higher, some a lower probability of the connexion 
between the moon and the weather, according to their va- 
rious temperaments, all ^11 see that nothing which has 
been said tends in any dcCTee to confirm the common 
opinion, that change of weather takes place at or very near 
the change of the moon. All the observers must have 
been aware of this common opinion, which is older than 
the Christian era ; so that had any thing approaching to 
a verification of it occurred, they would certainly have 
noticed it. — Penny Magazine, 



CURIOUS CLOCK. 



The most curious thing in the cathedral of Lubeek it 
a clock of singular construction, and very high antiquity. 
It is calculated to answer astronomical purposes, repre- 
senting the places of the sun and moon in the ecliptic, the 
moon's age, a perpetual almanac, and many other contri- 
vances. The clock, as an inscription sets forth, was 
placed in the church upon Candlemas-day, in 1405. — 
Over the face of it appears an image of our Saviour, and 
on either side of the image are folding doors, so construct- 
ed as to fly open every day when the clock strikes twelve. 
At this hour, a set of figures representing the tw^ve apoa- 
(Ics come out from the door on the left l^dof the image, 
and pass by in review before it, each figure making its 
obeisance by bowing as it passes that of our Saviour, and 
afterwards entering the door on the right hand. When 
the procession terminates, the doors close. — Clarke's 
Travels in Scandinavia. 



Great men often obtain their ends by means beyond tho 
grasp of vulgar intellect, and even by methods aiametri* 
cally opposite to those which the multitude would pursue. 
But, to effect this, bespeaks as profound a knowledge of 
mind, as tiuit philosopher evinced of matter, who first pro« 
daoed iee by Uie agoicy of heat. — Lacon* 
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GREAT CHESTNUT TREE OF MOUNT jETNA. 



On of the most celebrated trees in the world b the 
great Chestnut tree of Mount iEtna, of which the above 
wood-cut is a representation, as it existed in 1784 ; it is 
known by the name of the Castagno de* cento cat)a//t(the 
Chestnut tree of a hundred horses). A tradition says, 
that Jane, queen of Arragon, on her Toyage from Spain 
to Naples, landed in Sicily for the purpose of visiting 
Mount iEtna ; and that being overtaken oy a storm, she 
and her hundred attendants on horseback found shelter 
within the enormous trunk of this Celebrated tree. At 
any rate, the name which it bears, whether the story be 
true or not, is expressive of its prodigious size. 

We extract the following passage, descriptive of this 
tree, from the article "iEtna,*' in the Penny Cyclopsedia : — 

** It appears to consist of five large and two smaller 
trees, which, from the circumstance of the barks and 
bouffhs being all outside, are considered to have been one 
trunk origmally. The largest trunk is thirty-eight feet 
in circumference, and the whole five, measured just above 
the ground, are one hundred and sixty-three feet ; it still 
bears rich foliage, and much small fruit, thou^ the heart 
of the trunk is decayed, and a public road leads through 
it wide enough for two coaches to drive abreast. In the 
middle cavity a hut is built for the accommodation of those 
who collect and preserve the chestnuts. 

'* This is said, by the natives, to be ' the oldest of trees.' 
From the state of decay, it is impossible to have recourse 
to the usual mode of estimating the age of trees by count- 
ing the.concentric rings of animal growth, and therefore 
no exact numerical expression can be assigned to this in- 
dividual. That it may W some thousand years old is by 
no means improbable. Adanson examined in tlus man- 
ner a Baobab tree (Adxmsoma digitata) in Senega], and 
inferred that it had attained the age of five thooMnd one 



hundred and fifty years ; and De CandoIIe considers 4t 
not improbable that the celebrated Taxodium of Chapui- 
topec, in Mexico, [Cupressus disticka, Linn.) which is 
one hundred and seventeen feet in circumference, may be 
still more aged. 

It is evident that if the great chestnut tree were ia 
reality a collection of trees, as it appears to be, the wonder 
of its size would at once be at an end. Brydone, whe 
visited it in 1770, says — 

" I own I was by no means struck with its appearance, 
as it does not seem to be one tree, but a bush of five large 
trees growing together. We complained to our guides 
of the imposition ; when they unanimously assured us, 
that by the universal tradition, and even testimony of the 
country, all these were once united iij one stem'; that 
their grandfathers remembered this, when it was looked 
upon as the glory of the forest, and visited from all quar- 
ters ; that for many years past it had been reduced to the 
venerable ruin we beheld. We began to examine it with 
more attention, and found that there was indeed an ap- 
pearance as if these five trees had really been united is 
one. The opening in the middle is at present prodigious ; 
and it does indeed require faith to believe, that so vast a 
space was once occupied by solid timber. But there is 
no appearance of bark on the inside of any of the stumps 
nor on the sides that are opposite to one another. I have 
smce been told by the Canonico Recupero, an ingenious 
ecclesiastic of this place, that he was at the expense of 
carrying up peasants with tools to dig round the Castagno 
de' cento cavalli, and he assures me, upon his honour, mat 
he found all these stems united below ground in one root.* 

Houel, in his * Vojrage Pittoresque des Isles de Sicile,' 
tome ii, p. 79, 1784, has given a plate of this tree, from 
Which the above cut is copied. — Penny Magazine. 
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VIEW OF THE PETER BOTTE MOUNTAIN. 



Im the third vohime (recently published) of the Journal 
of the Royal Geographical Society, there appears an ac- 
count of a verv extraordinary exploit which has been 
lately performed by a pv^y of our countrymen — the as- 
cent of the mountain known by the name of Peter Botte, 
in the Mauritius. The island called- Mauritius and the 
Isle of Bourbon lie near to each other, off tlie east coast 
of Ainctt, harin^, ho^'orer, the great island of Madagns- 



i car between them and that continent. They were first 
discovered in the sixteenth century by Pedro Masearen- 
has, a Portuguese, from whom the group to which Aey 
belong is sometimes called the Mascarenhas. The dis- 
coverer himself gave to the Mauritius tlie name of Ilha 
do Cemo. The Portuguese, however, never formed a 
settlement here ; and in 1598 the island was taken pos- 
cessinn of by the Dutch admiral Van Nek» who called ic 
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Maurice, Prince of Orange. The Dutch, finding it of 
little use, although they haid began to colonize it in 1640, 
abandon^ it altogether in 1712 ; and in 1712 the French, 
who had been already for some time in possession of the 
neighboring Isle of &)urbon, began to oolonize it. From 
them it received the name of the Isle of France, and they 
retained it till December, 1810, when it was taJcen from 
them by the English. It still remains a British colony. 

The Mauritius is ejctremely mountainous, and exhibits 
in every part of it the marks of volcanic action. S<mie 
of the mountains are between two and three thousand 
feet in height, and are covered with snow during a great 
part of the year. Among them are several that assume 
the most singular and fantastic shapes ; but the most ex- 
traordinaiy in its appearance is that which bears the name 
of Peter tfotte, from a person who is said by tradition to 
have climbed to its summit many years ago, and to have 
lost his life in coming down again. This, however, is a 
mere unauthenticated rumor; and even if the attempt 
was actually made by the person in question, it is evident 
that the fate which overtook him must have rendered it 
impossible to say whether he succeeded in his enterprise 
or not. In point of fact, the top of the mountain has been 
usually regarded as quite inaccessible, notwithstanding 
the boast of a Frenchman about forty years ago that he 
had succeeded in reaching it. The attempt has also been 
several times made by our own countrymen since the 
iaUnd became a British possession ; but always till now 
in vain. The exploit, however, was at length accomplish- 
ed in the course of the last year. The account of its 
successful performance is given in a letter from one of 
the parties in the enterprise, which was communicated to 
the Geographical Society by Mr. Barrow. We have 
been permitted to copy from the journal the striking re- 
presentation of the mountain which accompanied the origi- 
nal account. " From most points of view,'* says 3ie 
writer, " it seems to rise out of the range which runs 
nearly parallel to that part of the coast which forms the 
bay of Port Louis (the capital, situated on the west side 
of the island ; ] but on arriving at its base, ytm find that 
it is actually separated from the rest of the range by a 
ravine or cleft of a tremendous depth." The mountain 
appears, from the account, to be about eighteen hundred 
feet high. 

Captain Lloyd, chief civil engineer, accompanied by 
Mr. Dawkins, had made an attempt in 1831 to ascend the 
mountain, and had reached what is called the Neck, where 
they planted a ladder, which did not, however, reach half 
way up the perpendicular face of rock beyond. Still, 
Captain Lloyd was convinced, that with proper prepara- 
tion the feat might be accomplished . Accordingly, on the 
morning of the 7th September last, this gentleman, along 
with Lieutenant Phillpots of the 29th Regiment, Lieuten- 
ant Keppel, R. N. and Lieutenant Taylor, the writer of 
the letter, set out on the bold and perilous adventure. 
'* All our preparations being made,^' says the narrative, 
" w^e started, and a more picturesque line of march I have 
seldom seen. Our van was composed of abont fifteen or 
twenty sepoys in every variety of costume, together with 
a few negroes carrying our food, dry clothes, &c. Our 
path lay up a very steep ravine, formed by the rains in 
the wet season, which, having loosened all the stones, 
made it any thing but pleasant ; those below were obliged 
to keep a bright look-out for tumbling rocks, and one of 
these missed Kep^iel and myself by a miracle." 

Along this path, which was not a foot broad, they pick- 
ed their way for about four hundred yards, the negroes 
keeping their footing finn under their loads, by catching 
hold, as they proceeded, of the shrubs above them. We 
must allow Lieutenant Taylor to continue the story in his 
own words : — 

'* On rising to the shoulder, a view burst upon us which 
quite defies my descriptive powers. We stood on alitde 
narrow ledge or neck of land, about twenty yards in length. 
On the side which we mounted, we looked back into the 
deep wooded gorge we had passed up : while on the op- 
posite side of the neck, which was between six and seven 



ftet broad, die predpieo went shM^ down ilben hundred 
feet to the plain. One extremity of the neck was equal- 
ly precipitous, and the other was bounded by what to me 
was the most magnificent sight I ever saw. A narrow^ 
knife-like edge of rock, broken here and there by precip- 
itouB faces, ran up in a conical form to about three buiH 
dred, or three hundred and fifty feet above us ; and on the 
very pinnacle old ' Peter Botte* frowned in all his glory. 
" After a short rest we proceeded to work. The lad- 
der (see sketch) had been left by Lloyd and Dawkins last 
year. It was about twelve feet high, and reached, as you 
may perceive, about halfway up a fbce of perpendicular 
rock. The foot, which was spiked, rested on a ledge not 
quite visible in the sketch, with barely three inches on 
each side. A grapnel-line had been also left last year, 
but was not nsed. A negro of Lloyd's clambered from 
the top of the ladder by the cleft in the face of the rock, 
not trusting his weight to the old and rotten Hne. He 
carried a small cord round his middle ; and it was fearful 
to see the cool, steady way in which he climbed, where 
a single loose stone or ^Ise hold would have sent him 
down into the abyss : however, he fearlessly scrambled 
away, till at lengUi we heard him halloo from under the 
neck * all right.' These negroes use their feet exactly 
hke monkeys, graspinfir with them every projection almost 
as firmly as with their hands. The une carried up he 
made fast above, and up it we all four * shinned' in sac- 
cession. It was, joking, apart, awfiil work. In several 
places the ridge ran to an edge not a foot broad ; and I 
could, as I held on, half-sitting, half-kneeling acroas the 
ridge, have kicked my right shoe down to the plain on 
one side, and my left into the bottom of the ravine on the . 
other. The only thing which surprised me was, my own 
steadiness and freedom from all giddiness. I had been 
nervous in mounting the ravine in the morning ; but grad- 
ually I got so excited and determined to succeed, that I 
could look do^n that dizzy height without the smallest 
sensation of swimming in the head ; nevertheless, I held 
on uncommonly hard, and felt very well satisfied when I 
was safe under the neck. And a more extraordinary sit- 
uation I never was in. The head, which is an enormous 
mass of rock, about thirty-five feet in height, overhangf 
its base many feet on every side. A ledge of tolerably 
level rock runs round three sides of the base, about six 
feet in width, bounded every where by the abrupt edge 
of the precipice, except in the spot where it is joined 
by the ridge up which we climbed. In one spot, the 
head, though overhanging Us b^se several feet, reaches 
only perpendicularly over the edge of the precipice ; and, 
most fortunately, it was at the very spot where we mount- 
ed. Here it was that we reckoned on getting up ; a com- 
munication being established with the shoulder by a dou- 
ble line of ropes, we proceeded to get up the necessary 
materiel, — Lloyd's portable ladder, additional coils of rope, 
crowbars, &c. But now the question, and a puzzler too, 
was how to get the ladder up against the rock. Lloyd had 
prepared some iron arrows, with thongs, to fire over ; and 
having got up. a gun, he made a line fast round his body, 
which we all held on, and going over the edge of the 
precipice on the opposite side, he leaned back against the 
line, and fired over the least projecting part : had the line 
broke, he would have fallen eigljteen hundred feet. Twice 
tliis failed, and then he had recourse to a large stone with 
a lead-line, which swung diagonally, and seemed to be a 
feasible plan : several times he made beautiful heaves, but 
the provoking line would not catch, and away went the 
stone far down below ; till at length Mo\ms, pleased, 1 ^ 
suppose, with his perseverance, gave us a shift of wind 
for about a minute, and over went the stone, and was ea- 
gerly seized on the op|K>site side, — Hurrah, my lads, 
* steady's' the word ! Three lengths of the ladder were 
put together on the ledge ; a large Ime was attached to 
the one which was over the head and earefblly drawn up ; 
and, finally, a two-inch rope, to the extremity of which 
we lashed the top of our ladder, then lowered it gently 
over the precipice till it hung perpendiculaily, and wa^ 
steadied by two negroes on the ridge below. ' All right, 
now heist away !' and up went the tedder till the foot came 
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to the edge, of our hdgQf wheite it was lashed in finnlyto 
the neck. We then hauled away on the guy to steady 
it, and niade it fast : « line was passed over by the lead- 
line to hold on, and up went Lloyd, screeching and hal- 
looing, and we all three scramblea after him. The union- 
jack and a boat-hook were passed up, and old England^s 
flag waved freely and gallantly on the redoubted Peter 
Botte. No sooner was it seen flying, than the Undaunted 
frigate saluted in the harbor, ana the guns of our saluting 
battery replied ; for though our expedition had been kept 
secret till we started, it was made known the morning of 
our ascent, and all hands were on the look-out, as we af- 
terwards learnt. We then got a bottle of wine to the 
top of the rock, christened it ^ King William's P0ak,' and 
drunk his majesty's health, hands round the Jack, and 
then * Hip, hip, hurrah !' 

" I certainly never felt any thmg like the excitement of 
that moment ; even the negroes down on the shoulder took 
up our hurrahs, and we could hear far below the faint 
sliouts of the astonished inhabitants of the plain. We 
were determined to do nothing by halves, and accordingly 
made preparations for sleeping under the neck, by haul- 
ing up blankets, pea-jackets, brandy, cigars &c. Mean- 
while our dinner was preparing on the shoulder below \ 
and at 4 p. m. we descended our ticklish path to partake 
of the portable soup, preserved salmon, &c. Our party 
was now increased by Dawldns and his cousin, a lieuten- 
ant of the Talbot, to whom we had written, informing 
them of our hopes of success ; but their heads would not 
allow them to mount to the head or neck. After dinner, 
as it was getting dark, I screwed up my nerves, and 
climbed up to our queer little nest at the top, followed by 
Tom Keppel and a negro, who carried some dry wood, 
and made a fire in a cleft under the rock. Lloyd and 
PhiUpotts soon came up, and we began to arrange our- 
selves for the night, each taking a glass of brandy to be- 
gin with. I had on two pair of trousers, a shooting waist- 
coat, jacket, and a huge flusliinp: jacket over that, a thick 
woollen sailor's cap, and two blankets ; and each of us 
lighted a cigar as we seated ourselves to wait for the ap- 
pointed hour for our signal of success. It was a glori- 
ous sight to look down from that giddy pinnacle over the 
N^hole island, Ijring so calm and beautiful in the moonlight, 
except where the broad black shadows of the other moun- 
tains intercepted the light. Here and there we could see 
a light twinkling in the plains, or the fire of some sugar 
manufactoiy ; but not a sound of any sort reached us ex- 
cept an occasional shout from the party down on the 
tihoulder (we four being the only ones above). At length, 
in the direction of Port Louis, a bright flash was seen, 
'and afler a long interval the sullen boom of the evening- 
gun. We then prepared our pre-arranged signal, and 
whiz went a rocket from our nest, lighting up for an in- 
stant the peaks of the hills below us, and then leaving us 
in darkness. We next burnt a blue-light, and nothing 
can be conceiyed more perfectly beautiful than the broad 
glare against the overhanging rock. The wild-looking 
group we m^e fai our uncouth habiliments, and tlie nar- 
row ledge on which we stood, were all distin'^'tly shown ; 
while many of the tropical birds, frightened at our vaga- 
ries, came glancing in by the light, and then 8^vooped 
away, screeching, into the gloom below ; for the gorge 
on our left was dark as Erebus. We burnt another 
blue light, and threw up two more rockets, when, our la- 
boratory being exhauiied, the patient-looking, insulted 
moon luid it sdl her own way again. We now rolled our- 
selves up in our blankets, and, having lashed PhiUpotts, 
who is a determined sleep-walker, to Keppel's leg, we 
tried to sleep ; but it blew strong before the morning, and 
was very cold. We drank all our brandy, and kept tuck- 
ing m the blankets the whole night without success. At 
day-break we rose, stiff, cold and hungry; and I shall 
conclude briefly by sajdng, that after about four or fire 
hours' hard work, we got a liole mined in the rock, and 
sunk the foot of our twelve-foot ladder deep in this, lash- 
ing a water-barrel, as a landmark, at the top ; and, above 
all, a bug staif with the union-jack fl3ring. We then, in 
tun], moimted to the top of the ladder to take a last look 



at a yiefw such at we might never see again ; and bidding 
adieu to the scene of our toil and triumph, descended the 
la^er to the neck, and casting off the guys and hauling- 
lines, cut off all commonication with the top." 

We have only to add to this animate description, that, 
more foitnnate than Peter Botte, Lieutenant Taylor and 
his friends effected their descent in perfect safety. The 
warm ccmgratolationa of their countrymen greeted them 
on their rekura firom what our readers will probably agree 
with us in regarding aa one of the moat brilliant enter- 
prises of this sort which have ever been recorded. — Peri' 
ny Magazine, 

BIOGRAPHY. 




BARBARA URSELIN. 

In the year 16«5, the female w hose portrait this week 
forms our embellishment^ w^a exhibited for money. Her 
name was Augusta Barbara; she was the daughter of 
Balthazar Urselin, and was then in her twenty-second 
year. Her whole body, and even her face, were covered 
with curled hair of a yellow colour, and very soft, like 
wool ; she had besides a thick beard that reached to her 
girdle, and from her ears hung long tufts of yellowish 
hair. She had been married above a year, but then had 
no issue. Her husband's name was Vaubeck, and he 
married her merely to make a show of her, for which 
purpose he visited various countries of Europe, and Eng- 
land among others. Barbara Urselin is believed to be 
the hairy girl mentioned by Bartoline, and appears not to 
differ from her whom Borelli describes by the name of 
Barbara, who he believed improved, if not procured, that 
hairiness by art. — Cabinet of Curiosities, 



SINGULAR STORY. 

Some years ago, a circumstance occurred in Dunbai 
which caused more wordshed in the way of gossip than 
perhaps ever took place on any other occasion in any of 
his majesty's little gossippiug country towns. A poor 
old woman, who in former times might have passed for a 
witch, dwelt in an old-fashioned house in the Dawell-brae, 
which had seen better days, and was not without its un- 
accountable sights and sounds. The most unaccountable 
thing, however, about the woman, was her means of sub- 
sistence. She^t but a wretched pittance, as usual, from 
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the poor't fbnd, vet was never seen to earn any thing by 
laboor, thoo^, like other old women, she miffht, perhaps, 
now and then, be acantOy supplied bv her wesuthicr neigfa- 
boujB, on the well-known piineiple laid down by John 
Girder in the ^ Bride of Lammernuiir''-^^^ If there's onv 
meat in the house that's totally uneatable, ye mav gi'e't 
to the pmr fonk." After an existence protracted under 
these usconsolate ciroumstances beyond the ordinary 
lieriod of human life, the old woman was at leng:th under- 
stood to be confined to her bed, and about to give up the 
ffhost. A vast number of other old women £en assem- 
bled iu her miserable dwelling, and proceeded to minister 
unto her in style, form, and manner customary on such mo- 
mentous occasions. The bed-rid wretch was, howerer, 
as her attendants expressed it, " unco ill to dee," — ^that is, 
life showed a great disinclination to part from her body. 
IVforeover, in her delirium, she used sundry expressions 
which were not considered as altogether ear^ly, and 
which therefore did not fail to strike all around her with 
the most horrible and strange surmises. She complained 
particularly of being annoyed by the rocking of cradles 
and the cnes of children. How such sounds should hare 
been represented to her imagination, seemed Strang to 
her neighbours, who knew £at she had never had any 
children herself, nor was connected in any way with the 
affairs of the nursery. The mystery was explained after 
her death and burial, when, her effects being brought to 
the hammer, as usual, by the trustees of the poor, her 
chest was found to contain the skulls of sevend infants, 
while, in the meagre pallet of straw on which she lay was 
concealed the entire skeleton of a child, with nothing upon 
its bones but a tuft of yellow hair, which adhered to the 
skull. These were supposed to be victims of maternal 
cruelty, which this infirm old hag had assisted in remov- 
ing from the world, or whose murder she had at least 
connived at and concealed. What rendered this terrible 
affair the more appalling to the imaginations of the com- 
mon people, was the idea that the woman might have 
carried on a system of infanticide, and for a great length 
of time. It vras then absolutely amusing, so far as such 
a subject could furnish amusement, to obMTve how busilv, 
and with what sdicitude, the memories of all the people 
were set to work', to remember circumstances at all bear- 
ing upon the horriUe exposure. Many female characters 
formerly Csir were dimmed by the passing conjectures : as 
for those which had hitherto been at all suspicious — their 
case was truly pitiable. Such benevolent individuals as 
had ever e^own any kindness to the deceased, though 
otherwise diost respectable, were not exempted from the 
general impeachment ; and it is believed that many a one 
then took a vow which no doubt they devoutly kept, never 
once again to give cauld kail to old women on this side 
of time.* — CMnet of Curiosities, 



Those illostrious men who. like torches, have consumed 
themselves, in order toenlignten others, nave often lived 
unrewardea and died unlamented. But the tongues of 
after times have done them justice m one sense, yet in- 
justice in another. They have honored them with their 
praise, hut they have disgraced them with their pity. — 
They pity them forsooth, because they missed of present 
praise and temporal emolument : things great inaeed to 
the little, but tittle to the great. Shall we pi^ aliero, 
because, on the day of victory, he had sacrificed a meal ? 
And those mighty minds whom these pigmies presume to 
commiserate, but whom they cannot comprehend, were 
contending for a far nobler prize than any which those 
who pity them can either give or withhold. Wisdom 
was their object, and that object they attained ; she was 
their " exceeding great reward^ Let us therefore hon- 
or such men, if^we can, and emulate them, if we dare ; 
but let us bestow our pity, not on ^hem, but on ourselves, 
who have neither the merit to deserve renown, nor the 
magnanimity to despise it. — Lacon. 

• Chambtn*s Pktnrt of SAotland. 



POETRY. 
THE SHRUBBERY. 

WKITTKN Iir A TIMS OV ArVLlCTIOa. 

Ob. kappr sbadet— to me onbleft ! 

Frienaly to peace, but not lo oie! 
How ill the scene that offers rest. 

And heart that cannot rest, ajjee! 

This glastv atresni, that spreading pine, 
Those alders quivering to the breew, 

Might sooth a soul less hart than mme. 
And please, if any thing could please. 

But fizM, unalterable eare 

Foregoes not what she feels within, 
Shows the same sadness evpry where, 

And slights the season and the scene. 

For all that pleas*d in wood or Iswn, 
AVhile peace possess'd these silent botveis 

Her animating smile withdrawn. 
Has lost its beauties and its powers. 

The saint or moralist should tread 
This moss*grown alley, musina, slow; 

They seek, like m<', the secret sMde, 
But not, like me, to nourish m-o ! 

fete fniitful scenes and prospects irafta 

Alike admonish not to roam ; 
These tell me of enjoyments past, 

And those of sorrows yet to oome. 

Cknmi 



Ma. Clat has arrived in this eity on hii way to the Ess Hi 
is treated here with that respect which talent and patiiotiai hm 



always coounand. 



BACK NUMBERS 
Whenever there is any delay on our part in forwaniiD|j 
the back numbers of the Magazine to new 8ab8cnberB.it 
may be understood that it is occasioned by ourDot hav- 
ing them on hand at the time. But as the work is stereo- 
typed from its commencement, we trust that cases of (his 
kind will be rare. Yet, should they occasionally occur, 
we hope our subscribers will exercise all due patience til) 
we c^n furnish them ; which, at the most, will be bnt a 
short time. 



PAY YOUR POSTAGE— YOUR WKOLIS: POSTAGL 
. Letters are sometimes forwarded to us conlaiiung ino- 
ney, with postage but partly paid. We would therefore' 
remind those who send us letters, to ^y their wheh^- 
age, inasmuch as we pay none at all, bnt imifonDly dediiet 
all we are char^ with from the subscription money w 
those who send letters of the kind. 



NITROGEN, OR AZOTE. 

A substance existing in great abundance, but ut^^^r 
found except in combination with some other bodv. ''• 
is a principal component part of the air whieo^'f 
breathe, which consists of 78 parts of nitro^, aod ^^ 
of oxygen. It is accordingly here united with oxygen. 
and a certain portion of caloric light. The nitro^a 
and oxygen of the atmospheric air may be separated, 
so that we may have the nitrogen by itself, ^^J^^ 
only in a state of gas, and its properties are very dm- 
ent from those of the atmospheric air. Nitrogen gas 
will not support animal life. It is a little beam than 
atmospheric air, elastic, and capable of expansion ana 
condensation. It produces no change on vegetable co- 
lours, and, when mixed with lime-watw, does not man 
it milky, as does carbonic acid gas. Nitrogen ps an 
oxygen gas artificially mixed, in the P^^^^L 
which air is found in the atmosphere, ^^^^Jf'^fjLjjg 
same properties as atmosphmc air, which ™^^f^ 
in every respect. All animal and regctable sulisttncw 
contain a large proportion of nitrogen. 



SECTION XXVIII. 



HISTORY AND MYTHOLOGY. 

CREATION OF MAN. 

Tbb oiigin of men is in these fictions so subordinate, that 
they are represented as not even owing their existence to 
the reigning gods, butlo a descendant of the Titans. 

Prometheus, who formed the first men out of clay, was 
a son of Japetus. He had three brothers, Atlas, Mence> 
tius, and Epimetheus, who were all, like himself, hated by 
the gods. Their father, Japetus, was at the same time 
with the other Titans thrown into Taitarus ; his powerful 
son Menoetius, on account of his danserous strength and 
haughty pride, was lolled by Jupiters lightning; upon 
the shouloers of Atlas, Jupiter laid the burden of the whole 
weight of the skies ; Prometheus himself waa, by his di- 
rection, fastened to a rock, where a rulture perpetually 
gnawed on his entrails ; and Epimetheus was destined to 
bring wo and misery upon men. 

Thus odious to the gods was the family of Japetus, from 
which man took his origin, on whom all the innumerable 
sufferings were afierwards heaped together, by which he 
had to atone for the guilt of his grudged existence. 

The formation of men was accomplished in the follow- 
ing manner. Prometheus took a piece of earth, a portion 
of clay still impregnated with divine particles, moistened 
it with water, and fonned man afier the image of the gods, 
so that he alone raises his look to heaven, while all other 
creatures bend their eyes to the ground. 

Prometheus ia represented upon ancient works of art as 
an artist engaged in his professional employment, with a 
yase standi^ at his feet, and before him a human husi^ on 
which he seems ^o bestow the most intense consideration, 
in order to bring it to perfection. 

When Promietheus had succeeded in representing the 
divine form, he burned wifh desire to bring his work to 
perfection. He rose up therefore to the clmriot of Phce- 
bus, in order to kindle that torch from which he blew ethe- 
real fiames into the bosoms 'of his creatures, thus giving 
them warmth and life. 

He ia therefore often represented also sitting with a torch 
in his hand, over which a butterfly is hoveniig, to denote 
the animating breath by which the dead mass is enlivened., 

Prometheus, having himself become a creator of divine 
formationa, Jupiter grew angry at him, and contemplated 
the destruction of mankind. The father of the race, there- 
fore, having on some occasion killed an ox, and, in order 
to try Jupiter, wrapped up the meat in one hide, and the 
bones in another, that he might choose between the two 
parcels, Jupiter designedly ehoae the worse part. Thus 
he obtained a plausible ground of anger against Promethe- 
us, and of perseouting & creations. He immediately de- 
prived them of ^le. 

For, at that time, JujfMter durst not give rent to his hatred 
against Prometheus himself. His object was first to de- 
stroy his work ; but eren in this he did not succeed. The 
niible son of the earth not being able to bear the misery 
of men, ascended the second time to the chariot of the 
suiH and brought again the ethereal fire, hiding it in the 
8t<»m of a reed. But when from afar Jupiter descried the 
lijrht of fire upon earth, he formed the design of punishing 
tnen thnmgh &eir own folly ; while Prometheus continued 
to teach them every useful art, for which the employment 
ol' fire was necessary, and, which was the greatest of hia 
benefits, deprived them of the view into futurity, lest they 
uiu^ild anticipate unavoidable evils. Thus, notwlthstand- 
hig the efforts of Jupiter, die benefactor of man went on to 
Vat.L-88 



I bring to perfection the creation and formation of mankind 
although well aware that he himself must afierwards atone 
for it in a horrible manner. 

This unequal and distant relation between men and the 
reigning gods, oflen afibrded in later tiroes a subject for 
tragical poems, the genius of which breathes in the follow- 
ing lines, in which a modern poet introducea Prometheus 
speakinff in the name of men, of whose misery he is deep- 
ly sensible. 

PROMETHEUS. 

^' Cover thy sky, O Zeus, with dusky clouds, and, like 
playmg boys, who thistles poll, try thy power on oaks and 
mountain-summits. 

Thou must, in spite of thee, suffer my Earth to stand ; my 
cottage, too, not Irailt by thee, and my hearth, the glow of 
which thou enviest me. 

1 know no poorer creatures beneath the sun than you 
gods ! You miserably support your majesty by means of 
small offerings, and the breath of prayers ; and would starve 
if children and beggars were not hopeful fools. 

Wlien I was a child, not knowing what to do, I turned 
my strayed eye up to the sun, as if an ear for my com- 
plaint were there to be found, and a heart, like mine, to 
pity the distressed. 

Who assisted me against the tyranny of the Titans ? 
Who saved me from death, from slavery ! Hast thou not 
performed it all, heart, glowing with sacred fiames ! And 
didst thou not, young and good, deceived, utter warm thanks 
for preservation to him who sleeps above the skies 1 

I honor theel — For what? Hast thou ever lessened 
the pains of the heavy laden 1 Hast thou ever wiped the 
tears ^ f afiUctton ? Hath not almighty time wrought and 
formed me a man, and eternal fate, my mastere and thine ? 

Dost thou haply ween that I should hate Ike, and fiee 
into deserts, because not every flowery dream doth ripen \ 
Here sit I, forming men after my image, a race to resem- 
ble me, to suffer and to weep, to enjoy and to rejoice ; and 
like me, not to care for thee V* 

GOETHE. 

Jupiter, angry oh account of the thefl of fire, had now 
formed by divine hands a female of exquisite beauty and 
seductive charms, called Pandora, whom he sent to Pro- 
metheus with a box, destined as a present for him. In 
this box, the whole train of evils that threaten mankinl 
was enclosed. But Prometheus, aware of the fraud, did 
not accept the dangerous gifl. Jupiter, still more enraged 
by th^ failure of his cunning attempt, and burning with 
the desire of revenging himself upon Prometheus, now or- 
dered him to be fastened to a rock, whete a vulture all the 
day long fed on his liver, which growing again daring the 
night, continued to be the means of his torments. 

Meanwhile, however, the mi9fortune appointed to m«n 
came upon them in spite of the pnidence of Promethriis 
The inconsiderate Epimetheus, allhough warned by his 
brother, suffered himself to be smitten %vith the charms cf 
Pandora, who, afler he had married her, opened the per- 
nicious box, out of which all imaginable evils spread them- 
selves over the whole earth, and upon all mankind. Pan- 
dora, perceiving the dangerous contents of the box, imme- 
diately closed it again ; but alas ! it was too late. All tho 
evils had escaped, and nothing remained in it but Hope, 
which, according to Jupiter's decree, should in due time 
^ord the nnhappy morula some consolation. 

217 
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The following cat illustrates some of the erents just 
mentioned on the preceding page. 






In grateful remembrance of Promethens, the Athenians 
nsed to celebrate a festival, emblematic of the transitory 
and rapid coarse of human life. At some distance from 
the city of Athens stood an altar dedicate to Prometbeos, 
from which the young Athenians ran a race with burning 
torches. He who with his torch burning first gained the 
mark, obtained the prize. The first whose flambeau became 
extinguished resigned his place to the second ; this one his 
to the third, and so in succession : if all the torches hap- 
pened to be put out before the youthful competitors reach- 
ed the mark, none obtained the prixe. 

The imagination of the ancients delighted above all in 
tragical subjects, materials for which they readily found in 
the relation between gods and men. The wretched mortals 
are but little noticed by the former ; they are often the on- 
fortunate objects on which the divine humor may spend it- 
self, and, in addition to this, men are delivered up to an inn 
necessity, and an inexorable fate ; to which, however, the 
gods are likewise sabjeeted. 



ASTRONOMY. 

THE MOON— CoNTiHUBJ). 



It is worthy of observation, that in all these ancient fic- 
tions, which treat of the origin of men, an inflexible, vio- 
lent, and warlike spirit is always implied. Thus Cadmus, 
in londy Boeotia, was compelled by the command of ^le 
gods to sow the teeth of a dragon that he had killed, to 
supply the place of his slain warriora. And out of this 
seed armed men rose up, who turned their swords against 
each other, not ceasing from the fight until there were only 
five of them remaining, who assisted Cadmus. In these 
fables, fiemcy represents men as being in continual strife 
with, and raging with their innate cruelty against one an- 
other, finding a pleasure in destroying their fellow creatures. 
The pains of Prolhietheus, therefore, lasted until a moT> 
tal, by nis valor and invincible courage, made himself a 
path to immortality, and thus reconcile, as it were, Jupi- 
ter with mankind. It was Hercules, son of Jupiter and 
Alcmene, who, at last, with Jupiter's consent, killed the 
vulture, and delivered the sufferer from his long torments. 
But the grolden yeara of mortal men, as it lias been al- 
ready mentioned, were placed by fancy in those times when 
Jupiter did not yet rule with Kis thunder, under Saturn's 
reiffn, whither imagination collected together all that is dear 
and desirable to man, but gone to return no more. Saturn's 
time is the gray time of yore,v which, as he himself swal- 
lowed up his own children, buried in oblivion the fleeting 
years, bit left no trace of bloody ware, destroyed cities, 
and enslaved nations, which constitute the chief subject 
of history ever since men began to record the events of 
the world. At that happy time, when liberty and equality, 
justice and virtue were still reigning, men lived like the 
gods, in perfect security, without pains or cares, and ex- 
empt from the burden of old age. The soil of the earth 
gave them fruits without being painfully cultivated ; unac- 
quaint^ with sickness, they (Sed away as if overtaken by 
a sweet slumber ; and when the lap of the earth received 
their dust, the souls of the deceased, enveloped in Ught air, 
remained as genii with the survivora. 

In this manner do the poets portray those golden times, 
on which imagination, wearied by the scenes of the busy 
world, dwells with so much delight. 

But in later times, mortal men became the most oppres- 
sed of all creatures, and the poets describe the toils and 
pains of their sorrowful life, as in continual contnat with 
tbe^ care1«Hw condition of the gods. 



The average of a large number of observationB, inde- 
pendently of the power which it gives as to detect laws 
unseen m the inoividual measurements, has also the ad- 
vantage of destroying, in a great degree, the effect of er- 
rora of observation. The reason is obvious: let the 
instruments be ever so good, and the observer ever so 
attentive, each single measurement will be larger or 
smaller than the truth ; and so long'bs there is no reason 
in the observer himself why he should commit a mistake 
rather on one side than the other, it is very unlikely that 
the sum of the defects in a great number of observations 
should differ much from the sum of the excesses. And 
whatever diflference there may be, it is divided by the 
whole number of observations in taking the average. 

The very allowable supposition here made is fully borne 
out by the whole history of astronomical obeervation. Id 
the average of a large number of observations, aU irregu- 
larity, if not destroyed, is detected, and its cause looked 
for, and in most instances discovered. For example, it 
is understood that at the observatory of Greenwich the 
results of the transits of stare taken by difierent observers, 
all reductions being made, exhjbit a slight diflTerence, 
those of one particular observer being generally a little 
greater than those of another. The operation performed 
is simply noting the exact flme by a clock at which a 
star passes over each of a succession of wires (thin 
spider's webs) seen in the telescope, and a practised ob- 
server genermly makes an attempt to estimate each time 
noted by him, within one-tenth of a second. Each transit 
is the average of five such wires ; so that whatever the 
total number of transits may be, taken by each observer, 
five times as many transits viHl have been taken at single 
wires. The average diflerence above mentioned is, we 
beheve, not more than three-tenths of a second. 

Now since an error of two-tenths of a second on one 
side or the other is possible at each wire, and generally 
some error does take place, we see the efl*ect of a large 
number of observations in separating uniform from acci- 
dental errors, and delecting the former, even when ac- 
companied by others nearly as large of the latter kind. — 
We have introduced this instance to give the reader an 
idea of this principle, that small differences, though they 
tell nothing in single observations, are not to be neglected 
when they are found in the average of a great number ; 
and the greater the number, the greater is the probability 
that a d^erence between two sets of observations arisrs 
from some definite and discoverable cause. If there bo 
one instrument of which, more than of another, the indi- 
cations appear to be capricious, and regulated by no 
law, it is the barometer. Nevertheless, it is found 
that the average height of the barometer is nearly the 
same in dififerent yeare at the same place, and even 
in the same mcmths of difierrait yeaxs. In general, also, 
a low state of the barometer indicates rain: and this 
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though not by any means always tine, ia yet so far so, 

that of two laige numbers of days in the first of which 
the barometer is, on the average, lower than in the 
second, it may be confidently expected ^t the first will 
contain more rainv days than the second. We shall now 
resume M. Arago'^s paper. 

The following barometric observations were made by 
M. Flaugergues, at Viviers, from 1808 to 18i28. They 
were made at noon, in order that, by choosing the same 
position of the sun throughout, the efifect of the sun, if 
any, might not be mixed up with that of the moon. 
The observed heights of the baroniBter were then reduced 
tu wliat they would have been if the mercury had been 
of the freezing temperature : so that all accidental varia- 
tions of temperature produced no effect on the result. 
The heights ai^e in millimetres, each millimetre being 
about one-twenty-fifth, or more correctly '039371 of an 
inch. 

Day of . AT«nige Height. Day of Average Height, 

fiwn. fiUR* 

New moon 755*48 I Full moon 755-30 

First octant 755*44 I Third octant 755C9 

First quarter 755*40 I Second quarter . .756*23 

•Second octant 754*79 | Fourth ortont 755*50 

These results, though near to each other, are much be- 
yond, what could arise from errors of observation ; the 
greatest difi!erence between them being about a millimetre 
and a half— -a mistake which could not be made by a care- 
ful observer even in a single observation, far less in the 
average at the second octant, and highest at the second 
quarter — a result which agrees with that of M. Schubler, 
given in our last number, namely, that there is most rain 
at the octant, and least at the second quarter. 

M. Flaugergues has also confirmed the results of M. 
Schubler in another point. He has found that the average 
height of the barometer on those days when the moon is 
farthest from the earth, is 755"*" *73 ; while on the days on 
I which the moon is nearest to the earth, it is 754"™ *74 ; the 
difference being exactly 1"". M. Schubler's result is, that 
it rains less on the former da^s than on the latter. 

But we have yet two striking results in corroboration of 
those of the table already cited. From the table of M. 
Flaugergues just given, we fmd the avera^ height at the 
quarters to be 755""" *81, and that of the heights of the new 
and fuU moon to be 755'""»*39 ; the difference being 0"""*42, 
or 43 hundredths of a millimetre. From a long series of 
' observations made at Padua by the Marquis Poleni, it ap- 
peared that the mean height at the quarters exceeded that 
at the new and full moon by 0'"'"'46, or 46 hundredths of a 
millimetre ; and from observations made by M. Bouvard 
at Paris, it appears that there the average at the quarters 
still exoeeds that at the new and full moon, but by a greater 
quantity, viz. 69 hundredths of a millimetre. All these 
results were obtained from long series of observations ; but 
from some observations made during a single year at Santa 
Fe de Bo^ta, they were, as would have appeared before- 
hand highly probable, confinned in some points and not in 
others. The barometer was highest at the last quarter, 
but the average height of the quarters was less than that 
at the new and full moon. 

With these facts before us, we cannot avoid coming to 
the conclusion, that the average state of the weather as 
well as of the barometer, for different times of the lunar 
month, exhibits variations which cannot be accounted for 
as the effect of accident or errors of observations. Acci^ 
dents there are none ; and when we say that an event is 
accidental, we mean that its connexion with other events 
is unobserved or unknown, not unexisting. Errors of 
observation could not give such unifonn and correspond- 
ing results, from different observers, in different places, 
and at different times, looking at different phenomena. 
The barometrical observations are far more convuicuig 
than those of the number of rainy days, since the height of 
the barometer is capable of mathematical measurement, 
while the definition of a rainy day depends in some degree 
upon the observer's judgment. It must also be observed, 
that there is nothing in the above observations which pre- 
sents any remarkable phenomena at the charges of the 



moon. It is true that the days of those changes were cho- 
sen for the periods of observation, not only because Uiey 
have definite pames, and are more commonly known than 
the other days of the lunar month, but also because there 
are considerations which render it probable that if the bar- 
ometer vary its average height with the moon, the greatest, 
and therefore most easily mervable variation, woidd take 
place at or neai one of these changes. The popular opinion 
IS, that changes of weather are sdways, or nearly alwajrs, 
to be expected at the change of the moon, particularly at 
the new and full. What is meant by a change of weather 
is very uncertain, so that any one can deceive himself and 
others by calling attention to every remarkable change 
which really does happen to take place at these periods, 
while it will be hard if, in the forty-eight hours next follow- 
ing a change, something does not take place in the shape 
of wind, rain, or sunshme, sufficient to keep the theory in 
countenance, and its advocates in conceit of it. — Penny 
Magazine, 



NATURAL HISTORY. 

fFrowi CoodV Book of Naturt.\ 

ON X00L061CAI. SYSTEMS, AND THB DlBTINCTlVK CHARACTSBS 
OP ANIMALS — CONTINUED. 

The OBALLJC, or waders, form the fourth order of birds 
in the Linnsan system. They are characterized by pos- 
sessing a roundish or sub-cylindric bill, a fleshy tongue, and 
legs naked above the knees. The ardea, or genus that in- 
cludes the herons, cranes and bitterns, is the most numerous. 
The scolopax, which includes the curlew, snipe, and wood- 
cock ; the tringa, which includes the sandpiper, ruff, and 
reeve, and the lap-wing or pewit ; the fiilica, which includes 
the gallinule, coot, and moor-hen ; and the charadrius or 
plover ; are amongst those which are most fimiiliar to us. 
To this order also belongs the tantalus or ibis, so celebrated 
for the divine honors paid to i} for many ages throughout 
Egypt ; and, at least, a most valuable bird, from its clear- 
ing the land of those numerous reptiles and insects which 
are left npon its surface after the exundations of the Nile. 
It is ^e abu-hannes of Bruce, which, however, M. Cuvier 
regards as not properly a tantalus, and has consequently 
made a distinct genus for receiving it, to which he has giv- 
en the name of neumenius ; and hence, under his classifica- 
tion, it is a Neumenius Ihis, instead of a Tantalus Ibis, 

The fifth order embraces the gaUinae or gallinaceous birds ; 
those which strictly come under the denomination of poul- 
try. They are chiefly characterized by having a convex 
bill, with die upper mandible arched. They are the least 
numerous of aU the orders, next to the accipitres, and ex- 
tend to not more than ten kinds or genera ; many of which, 
however, are very extensive in their species. The kinds 
most familiar to us are the phaaianus or pheasant, including 
all the families, and their numerous varieties of common 
cock and hen ; the tetrao or partridge, including all the fiim- 
ilies and their numerous varieties of grouse, red-game, 
black-game, ptarmigan, and quail ; ihe pavo or peacock ; 
and meleagris or turicey. To this order also belong the 
numidia, pintado or guinea-hen, the otis or bustard, the di- 
dus or dodo, and the struthio, including those large and 
stately birds, the emeu, cassiowary, and ostrich : me last 
of which, though incapable of flying, derives fVom its 
wings a fleetness of running that is unrivalled by any an- 
imal whatever. This bird is capable of being tamed, and 
may be conveniently ridden ; and Adanson asserts, that, 
when mounted, it will surpass the speed of the most rapid 
courser. He tells us that wliile he was at the factory at 
Podore, he was in possession of two tame ostriches, the 
oldest of which, though young, wtmld carry two negroes 
upon its back, with a rapidity superior to what has ever 
been exhibited by the fleetest racer upon the Newmarket 
turf. 

I The last order of the bird class is entitled passeres, for 
j which, in the sense here intended, we have no exact Eiw 
i glish synonym : but it is designed to include various kinds 
j and families, which for the mostpart maybe denominated 
I small birds and singing birds. Tl^y are characttiized by 
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httting the bill conic and sharp-pointed, and the nostrils 
naked. To this order belong ih& alauda or lark kind ; the 
columba, pigeon or dove kind ; the emberiza or bunting, 
including the yellow-hammer ; the fringilla or finch, with 
all its numerous species of goldfinch, green-finch, thistle- 
finch, linnet, and sparrow ; the hinindo, including the swift, 
swallow, and martin ; the loxia or grosbeak, including the 
bullfinch and hawfinch, the only finches I am at present 
aware of that do not belong to the fringilla genus ; and the 
motacilla, a most interesting group, as including the night- 
ingale) whose song surpasses that of all the singing birds 
of ihc grove ; and the redbreast, whose song is, indeed,, 
less sonorous and striking, but which is so justly celebrated 
and beloved for his social qualities ; together with all the 
amusing species and varieties of wrens and wag-tails. To 
the Older of passeres appertain also the pipra or manakin, 
some of which are peculiarly musical ; and the turdus, com- 
prising those sweet, melodious choristers, the thrush, the 
throstle, and the blackbird. 



Such is a brief andfloaaty surray of liie tntareiting 

and instmctive class of birds. 

Nor should we suffer their other curious endowments to 
pass by us unnoticed. The muscles, and delicate plumage 
of their wings give them not merely the power of flight, 
but, under difierent modifications, a nearly equal command 
over earth, air, and water ; for such a provision enables the 
rail, destitute as he is ofa webbed foot, to rival, in swim- 
ming and diving, the guillemot ; the ostrich, as we have 
just observed, to outstrip in running the speed of the race- 
horse ; and even the diminutive, swallow, and many other 
migratory birds, to double, when on the wing, the pace of 
the fleetest ostrich, and to dart, twice a year, across the 
Atlantic and Mediterranean, oflen at the rate of a mile in 
a minute, for many m'^utes in succession ; and perhaps 
generally, and with perteci ease, at the rate of a mile every 
two minutes, or seven hundred miles every twenty-four 
hours, till it reaches the pn cincts of its summer or winter 




KINGSTON CAVE. 



In the early part of this summer, a poor man of the 
name of Gorman, residing on the estate of the Earl of 
Kingston, near Burnt Court, in the county of Tipperary, 
about midway between Caher and Mitchelstown, whilst 
quarrying stones on part of his little farm, observed that 
sevcial of the smaller pieces slipped through a fissure in 
the rock, and disappeared. From the long known fact of 
a very extensive cavern being in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, he was led to suppose that this aperture com- 
municated therewith ; and on widening it sufficiently to 
allow him to pass, he wont down, providt-d with a liijht, 
&c. Finding the place far more extensive than was anti- 
cipated, he was induced to prolong the examination until 
his light failed, leaving him in total darkness : from this 
predicament he was at lengih relieved by some of his f&mily 
and neighbours, who becaniG uneasy by his long abspncre. 
This cave has since been visited ' by several persons of 
respectability, whose report goes far to place it, in point 
of m.i • lificence, before any cavern in the United Kii{c,d<::n 
of which we have ai accounts 



On entering through an opening just sufilcient to allovr 
you to pass, you come to a large space, and thence descei: J 
for thirty or forty feet down an inclined plane, and into a 
sort of angle formed by tlie roof and floor, (which approach 
quickly to each other, and join a few feet lower down.) 
You are soon obliged to slide down the rest of this slope, 
so contracted has the space overhead become, and when 
at the bottom, have to work yourself to the right hand iti 
a reclining position. After progressing some tiine in this 
manner, with considerable difficulty, you arrive suddenly 
at the edge of a fearful chasm, which threatens to put an 
end to all further proceeding. At length, when the eye 
becomes a little used to the gloom of the place, the top of 
a ladder is discovered, appearing just above the brink of a 
dark and apparently unfathomable abyss ; with some con- 
siderable exei-tioa you gain a footing on the ladder ; descrrul- 
iug with oautiouii steps about twenty feet, you land on a 
very raUfJfod botlora, covered with large rocks. The 
hghl:^ bciiivT i«ow prepared, and each adventurer aivi griid^ 
furiiivliod wiih one, }ou proceed in a position varyin;^ b«j- 
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tween stooping and creeping on " aU fours*'' for a long 
way, until the roof becomes of sufficient height to allow 
your standing upright. Hitherto there is little, if any 
thing, to interest— all being dark and gloomy, and the 
black looking limestone rocks being nearly bare— but firom 
hence the beauties of the place begin to show themselves ; 
first in the form of " stalactites,^ occurring here and there, 
whilst in the bottom is discovered fine incrustations of spar, 
interspersed with " stalagmites" in endless variety. As 
yon proceed, the scene becomes more and more interest- 
ing, the rocks being covered in many places with brilliant 
spar ; from the roof also depend thousands of stalactites, 
many of the larger of which (as in the cut above) having 
in process of time Joined the stalagmites below, assume the 
appearance of pillars and their bases w^idely extended. 
You also meet with occasional magnificent specimens, 
having the appearance of drapery^ and hanging from the 
roof of the projec^ting rocks in the most gracful folds, the 
effect of which, on placing a light behind, is splendid 
beyond description. The cavem soon branches out in 
various directions, and the further you proceed, tlie 
more perfect and interesting are its beauties. In one long 
baU or passage, Taulted at the top, a curtain hung down 



which filled up the way completely, and prerented {brther 
access, until a small aperture was broken in it to admit of 
creeping through. In another of these halls or galleries, a 
curtain hangs gracefiilly down at one side, occupying 
nearly half the opening. After much rain, the bottom is 
in many places very wet ; but even these spots have their 
beauties, for, in the pools thus formed, sonie of the most 
eje^nt crystallizations are going forward. — ^The openinff 
to tnis cavem is situated about a quarter of a mile N. E. 
of the entrance of the long known and remarkable cave of 
Oonakareaglisha^ on the lands of Skeheenarinka, and in 
the same hill side, but does not appear to communicate 
with it, extending below in nearly an eastern direction. 
It is on the estate of the Earl of Ki'.igston, and has been 
visited by Lord Knisborough, who has directed that the 
spars &c. shall be preserved from injury. It is difficult 
to form an accurate estimate of distance or space under 
the circumstances which attend .1 visit to this place, yet 
it may be computed that the cave extends from a quarter to 
half a mile in some directions, and probably much further, 
as a larffe portion of it remains still unexplored. The 
height of the roof is, in some places, from twenty to thirty 
feet.- — Dublin Penny Journal. 



THK MOORISH PALACL: Oi-' ALHAMBKA. 




Tht Hall of the Idons. 



The Aliia.msra is an ancient fortress, or castellated 
pihce of the Moorish Icings of Granada, where they once 
hclJ domlniou in the romantic land of Spain, and made 
ihoir last stand for empire in that part of the country. 
The palace occupies but a portion of the fortress, the wafts 
of which, studded with towers, stretch irregularly round 
the whole crost of a lofty hill that overlooks the city, and 
forma a spur of the Sierra Nevada, or Snowy Mountain. 

In the time of the Moors, the fortress was capable of 
containing an army of 40,000 men within its precincts, and 
serxed occasionally as a stronghold ^of the sovereigns 
against their rebellious subjects. ITic court by which you 
are first admitted into this splendid castle, called the Com- 
mon Baths, is an oblong squ^e, with a deep basin of clear 



water in the middle, into which is a descent by mar>«l« 
steps, and on each side a row of orange trees. A maroie 
pavement runs down the court, and the arches surround- 
ing the court are supported by pillars, in a style diffisrent 
from all the regular orders of architecture ; and the ceiling 
and walls are incrusted with fret-work. In every division 
are written Arabic sentences, denoting "there is no con- 
queror hut God ;" " obedience and honour to our sovereign.*' 
The ceilings are gilt or painted, and the colours still retain 
their freshness ; the lower part of the walls is mosaic, 
disposed in fantastic knots and festoons. The porches 
resemble grotto-work ; and one of them forms a whisper- 
ing gallery. 

Opposite to the door by which you enter is anothf?r 
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leading into the Hall of the Liona; an oUong coart, one 
hundred feet long and filty broad, encompasMd by a col- 
onnade, paved wi3i white marble. The walla are cover- 
ed, to the height of five feet, with blue and yellow tiles, 
and above and below is a border of small escutcheons, 
enamelled blue and gold, with Arabic mottoes signifying, 
*' No conqueror but God.'' The columns that support the 
roof and gallery are of white marble, very alender, fantas- 
tically aaomed, and irregularly disposed. The capitals, 
also, are of various designs. Amidst the varieties of 
foliage, grotesques, and strange ornaments, there does not 
occur the slightest representation of animal life. In Moor- 
bh times, the buildings were covered with large painted 
and glazed tiles, some of which still remain. 

In the centre of the court are twelve lions, bearing upon 
their backs an enormous basin, out of which rises another 
of smaller size. A volume of water is thrown up, falls 
into the basin, and, passing through these lions, is dis- 
charged out of their mouths into a reservoir, conununicat- 
ing by channels with the fountains in the apartments. 
> This fountain is of white marble, adorned with festoons 
and Arabic sentences, signifying : — ''*' Seest thou not the 
water flows copiously like the Nile 1" " This resembles a 
sea washing over its shores, threatening shipwreck to the 
mariner." " This water runs abundantly to give drink to 
the lions." " Terrible as the lion, is working in the day of 
battle." ^ The Nile gives glory to the king, and the loAy 
mountains proclaim it." " This garden is fertile in delight ; 
God takes care that no noxious animal shaU approach it," 
"The fair princess that walks in this garden, covered 
with pearls, ornaments its beauty so much, that thou 
mayest doubt whether it be a fountain that flows, or the 
tears of her admirers !" 

Beyond the colonnade is a circular room, with a foun- 
tain, used by the men as a place for drinking coffee, Ac, 
The form of this hall, the elegance of its cupola, tlie cheer- 
ful distribution of light from above, and the manner in 
which its beautiful ornaments are designed, painted, and 
finished, exceed all powers of description. In this de- 
lightful scene, it is said Aboubdoulah assembled the Abeo* 
cerages, and caused their heads to be struck off into the 
fountain. 

Opposite to this hall, called the hall of the Abencerages, 
is the Tower of the two Sisters, so called from two very 
beautiful ]»ece8 of marble, laid as flags in the pavement, 
measuring fifteen feet by seven and a half, and without 
flaw or stain. The gate exceeds all the rest in profusion of 
ornaments, and in beauty of prospect, which it affords 
through a range of apartments, where a multitude of arches 
terminate in a large window, open into the country. In a 
gleam of sunshine, the variety of tints and lights thrown 
upon this range is uncommonly rich. The outward walls 
of the towers are raised above the dome, and support 
another roof, so that no injury can be occasioned by wet 
weather, or excessive heat and cold. 

From this hall you pass around a little myrtle grarden 
into an additional buildinir, constructed by the Emperor 
Charles V, which leads to a small tower, called the 
Sultana's Dressing Room : in this is a large marble flag, 
penetrated with holes, through which the smoke of per- 
fumes ascended from furnaces below. 

There arc many other magnificent apartments, as the 
Ambassador's Hall, the Hall of Council, the Hall of Audi- 
ence, &c. the whole of which are most beautifully and 
elaborately decorated ; and in various places are written 
Arabic sentences, from the Koran. 

On the lower floor were the bed-chambers and summer 
rooms ; fountains ; the royal and other baths, with vaults 
for perfumes, and stoves and boilers for producing vapour ; 
a whispering gallery ; a laybrinth, the king's study, and the 
burial vaults of the royal family. 

In the retrospective view of this sumptuous palace, 
we need not wonder that the Moors thought of Granada 
with regret, and that they should still offer up prayers for 
the recovery of it, which they regard as a terrestrial par- 
adise. 

Washington Irving, who visited this romantic place a few 
years ago, savs *^ There is no part of the edifice that gives 



us a more complete idea of its original beauty and ma^nifl* 
cence Uian the Hall of the Lions, for none has suffered so 
little from the ravages of time. In the centre stands the 
fountain famous in song and story. The alabaster basins 
still shed their diamond drops ; and the twelve lions, which 
support them, cast forth their crystal streams as in the 
days of Boabdil. The court is laid out in flower beds, and 
surrounded by liffht Arabian arcades of open fillagree-w^orii 
supported by splendid pillars of white marble. The archi- 
tecture, like that of all the other parts of the palace, is 
characterized by elegance rather than grandeur ; bespeak- 
ing a delicate and graceful taste, and di^>osition to indolent 
enjoyment. When one looks upon the fair tracery of the 
peristyles, and the apparently fragile fretwork of the walU, 
it is difficult to believe that so much has survived the wear 
and tear of centuries, the shocks of earthquakes, the vio- 
lence of war, and the quiet, though not less baneful, pilfer- 
ings of the tasteful traveller. 

*' There is a Moorish tradition, that the king who built 
this mighty pile was skilled in the occult sciences, and 
furnished himself with gold and silver for the purpose by 
means of alchjony. Certainly, never was there an edifice 
accompUshed in a superior style of barbaric magnificence ; 
and the stranger who, even at the present day, wanders 
among its silent and deserted courts and ruined hidla, gases 
with astonishment at its gilded and fretted domes and lux- 
urious decorations, still retaining their brilUancy and beauty 
in spite of the ravages of time.'^ — Saturday Magazine. 



PUNISHMENT IN CHINA. 

The most dreadful punishments are inflicted npon < 
inals in the '* Celestial Empire." 

For the murder of a parent or near relative, or for re- 
bellion, the prisoner is made to undergo a punishment 
called Ling-che, which is performed by cutting him to 
pieces- by degrees, commencing at the feet or h^ds. In 
case he has any relative who can bribe the executioner, 
the torture may be abridged, and his sufferings cease by 
piercing to the heart ; at times this may be done for a small 
sum. Another punishment for the same offence is the 
following : — 

The culprit is fastened with \da back to a large cross, 
placed in the ground, with his hands and feet so tied that 
be cannot move an inch in any direction. An incison is 
then made across the forehead, and the skin polled dowu 
over the eyes and face ; then the feet, hands, legs, arms, 
and head, are successively cut off from the ifiink^ wliich is 
finally pierced to the heart. — Beheading is a punishment 
for adultery, murder, &c. The prisoner is made to kneel (in 
some public place, but not expc«ed on a scaffold,) towards 
the throne of the " Son of Heaven," and, as if retaming 
thanks for the punishment about to be received, he bows, 
and while raising his head, it is struck of by one blow of a 
•sword ; the lioad is then put into a cage, sent to the place 
whore tlio crime was comniited, and himg at the end of a 
polo, or against a wall. The men employed in this service 
are very export and strong, and go to their work with as 
much composure as a butcher to the slaughter. Prisoners 
are often, after being confined some time in jail, let loose 
and branded on the forehead with hot iron, so that they 
will be known wherever they go. For stealing, the per- 
petrator of the crime ia dragged through the streets by a 
party of soldiers, who alternately lash him with a thong of 
plaited rattans on the bare hack, and beat a large gong to 
give the people notice, that they may witness the pilnisli- 
ment. In some cases, the knees and ankles are compressed 
in iron machines made for the purpose ; this is extremely 
painful. There is no punishment more common and un- 
mercifully executed than that of whipping. Smugj^ling 
saltpetre into the country, from which powder may be 
manufactured, is punished by decapitation. — Strangling^ is 
also a very common punishment The criminal is tied to 
a strong upright stake, with his hands and feet fastened . 
a stout cord is thf»n put round his neck, and passed thTou|!:h 
a hole pierced in the stake. A stick of about I 1-2 inch in 
diameter is attached to the conl, and the exccntioner 
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standing behind, wrenehes it round. The eyes soon start 
from their sockets, and the ton^ae is seen issoiiw from the 
mouth, which foams and bleeds excessively: nnally the 
neck is cut through by the cord, and the head Ms to the 
^ound. No cap or corering of any kind is placed over 
the face during the execution. 

ITie following crimes, which ought to come under cogni- 
Kance of the law as others, are very leniently punished. 



A grandfkther or grandmother killing a grandchild, a 
father or mother wilfully murdering their own son or 
daughter, and a master or mistress putting to death a 
domestic slave, are only punished with 60 or 70 blows ; and 
should they wish to lay die murder falsely on some other 
person, the punishment is but 80 blows and three years 
transportation. 




PRINT OF HUMAN FEET IN EOCKS. 



In " Schoolcraft's Travels in the central portions of the 
Mississippi valley," page 173, we find the following inter- 
esting description of two apparent prints or impressions of 
the human foot in a tabular mass of limestone, at New 
Harmony, Indiana. The stone had been previously con- 
veyed from the banks of the Mississippi, at St. Louis, and 
carefully preserved in an open area. 

" Being aware of the conclusions which must result to 
geology firom a fact of this nature, and that all former notices 
of the organic impressions of our species in well consolid- 
ated strata have been deemed apocryphal, we were induced 
to examine the subject with particular attention. To ob- 
tain an exact drawing of these interesting prints, we moist- 
ened a sheet of paper to a degree that permitted its being 
pressed by the palm of the hand into the most minute in- 
dentations. While thus pressed in, we drew the ouUines 
in pencil. From this drawing, the accompanying plate 
is a faithful transcript, on a reduced scale. We present 
it to the public as being more minutely accurate than our 
own figure of the subject, published in the American Jour- 
nal of Science. 

" The impressions are, to all appearance, those of a man 
standing in an erect posture, with the left foot a little ad- 
yanced and the heels drasni in. The distance between the 
beels, by accurate measurement, is six and a quarter inch- 
es, and between the extremities of the toes, thirteen and a 
half. But by a close inspection it will be perceived, that 
these are not the impressions of feet accustomed to the 
European shoe ; the toes being much spread, and the foot 
flattened, in the manner that is observed in persons unac- 
customed to the use of the close shoe. The probability, 
therefore, of their having been imparted by some individu-' 
al of a race of men who were unacquainted with the art 
of tanning skins, and at a period much anterior to that 
to which any tradition of the present race of Indians reach- 
es, derives additional weight from this peculiar shape of 
the feet. 

'^ In other respects, the irapresdons are strikingly natu- 
ral, exhibiting the muscular marks of the foot with great 



precision and faithfidness to nature. This cireum^nce 
weakens, very much, the supposition that they may po^si- 
Uy be specimens of antique sculpture, executed ky any 
former race of men inhabiting this continent. Neither 
histoiy nOr traditioh has preserved the slightest traces ot 
such a people. For it must be recollect^ that, as yet, 
wo have no evidence that the people who erected our stu- 
pendous western tumuli possessed any knowledge of ma- 
sonry, far less of sculpture,* or that they had even invent- 
ed a chisel, a knife, or an axe, other than those of porphy- 
ry, horn-stone, or obsidian. 

** The average length of the human foot in the male 
subject may perhaps be assumed at ten inches. The length 
of each foot in our subject is ten and a quarter inches : the 
breadth, taken across the toes, at right angles with the 
former line, ibur inches ; but the greatest spread of the tooB 
is four and a half inches, which diminishes to two and a 
half at the heel. Directly before the prints, and approach- 
ing within a few inches of the left foot, is a well impressed 
and deep mark, having some resemblance to a scroll, whose 
greatest length is two feet seven inches, and greatest 
breadth twelve and a half inches. 

** The rock containing these interesting impressions is a 
compact limestone of a grayish blue ccdor. It was origin- 
ally quarried on the left bank of the Mississippi at St. Lou- 
is, and is a part of the extensive range of calcareous rocks 
upon which that town is built. Foundations of private 
dwdlings, and the military works erected by the French 
and Spaniards, from this material, sixty years ago, are still 
as solid and unbioken as when firat laid." 

Geologists teach us that the character and relative age 
of rocks may be determined with considerable certainty 
from the fossil organic remains which they disclose in the 
most solid parts. They infer from the shells, plants, and 

* The carving of pipe bowls out of stmtite, incUijrated clay, and 
other soft materials, executed by the Indiana of tne present day, 
do not, perhaps, merit the name of sculpture : but even of these, 
there is, we believe, no evidence that this simple art whs practised 
before we had made th«m acquainted with the use of iion. 
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othfii UaoeB of organic stractore, now found in solid stra- 
ta, thru these rocks were once soft andpliaUe, so as to be 
capile of admitting these bodies. Thej foint also to 
these snbstances, some of which are derived irom the land, 
and otliers from the ocean, as evidences of the dominion 
which the latter formerly exercised over the surface of ex- 
tensive portions of the earth, which are now dry and ele- 
vated ; and as the most indubitable proofs of the physical 
revolutions which have, at remote periods, devastated its 
surface, involving these genera of shells, plants, &c. in the 
general catastrophe. The bones of several large quadru- 
peds, some of which are of extinct or non-descript species, 
and the osseous and enduring remains of Inrds, fishes, and 
reptiles, which are often found, not only in alluvial depose 
ite, but also in well consolidated straU, sufficiently indicate 
these changes, and point to several distinct submersions ; 
some of which were manifestly produced by saU, and others 
by fresh water. Most of these disturbances and repro- 
luctions of strata, have, we believe, been attributed to 
causes operating in a very remote period of the world. — 
We wish only to discover the osseous or petrified remains 
of man, in situations similar to those in which we find the 
brute tribes of the creation, to bring the revolutions to 
which we have adverted down to a much later period of 
history. If we suppose the present marks to be genuine, 
we here perceive some evidences of this nature. And 
they are found, as we should naturally expect, not upon 
those elevated mountains of granite and mica slate which 
may be supposed to be sufficiently firm and well-based to 
have resisted the elemental shock ; but in the central por- 
tions of a low and kindly valley, on the surface of one of 
those strata which are confessedly reproductions or reso- 
lutions from pre-existing species. 

It IB not our design to pursue this speculation into those 
detdls which it is calculated to invite. But we are natu- 
rally led to inquire — ^are these maiks natural or fictitiooa 1 
If genuine, at what period of the world were they impres- 
sed t Whether by the p^resent race of Indians, or by any 
other nations who have inhabited this continent during its 
primeval age 1 Have the calcareous roOks of the Missis- 
sippi Valley been in a state sufiiciently soft to receive such 
impressions since their original formation 1 Were these 
rocks deposited during the Noachian deluge, or at any 
subsequent time 1 If deposited at that period, is there any 
reason to conclude that this continent was then inhabited t 
Finally, were these tracks not impressed at a companttiTe- 
ly modem period, probably by that race of men who erect- 
ed our larger mounds t May we not suppose a barrier to 
have existed across the lower part of the Mississippi, con- 
verting its immense valley into an interior sea, whose ac- 
tion was adequate to the production and deposition of cal- 
careous strata ? We do not consider such a supposition in- 
compatible with the existence of transition rocks in. this 
valley, the position of the latter being beneath the second- 
ary. Are not the great northern lakes the remains of such 
an ocean ? And did not the sudden demolition of this an- 
cient barrier, enable this powerful stream to carry its banks, 
as it has maiiifestly done, a hundred miles into the Gulf of 
Mexico 1 



FESTIVAL OF THE ASS. 

The following account of this festival is taken from 
Edgar's Variations :— " The friends of this ceremony had, 
by their superior discernment, discovered that an ass was 
the conveyance of Joseph and Mary, when they fled for an 
asylum from Herod into Egypt. An institution, therefore, 
was appointed for the commemoration of the flight and de- 
liverance. 

" A handsome girl, richly attired, represented Mary, who, 
from some flattering representations of her ladyship, was 
accounted a Jewish beauty. The girl, bedizened with fine- 
ry, was placed on an ass, covered with a cloth of gold and 
nchly caparisoned. The ass, accoinpanied by a vast con- 
course of clergy and laity, was led to the cathedral of the 
parish The girl, who represented the mother of God, 
seated on the ass, was conducted into the sanctuary itself, 
and placed, with the Gospels, near the altar High mass 



began ; and the ass, who was a devout worshmper on tbe 
occasion, was taught to kneel, as in duty bound, at certain 
intervals, "^hile a hymn no less rational than pious was 
sung in his praise . The holy hjrmn, recorded by Du Gange, 
is a model tor beauty, elegance, and devotion. The follow- 
ing is a translation of four stanzas of the sacred ode, in 
the Miltonian style ; though no version can equal the sub- 
limity, sense, and piety of the inimitable original. 

The Ass did come from Eastern climes, 
Hei^h-ho, my assy, 

He *8 fair and fil for the pack at all times. 
Sing, Father Ass, and you shall get grass 
And straw and hay too in plenty. 

The A89 is slow and lazy too ; 
Heigh-ha, my assy; 

But the whip and spur will make him go. 
Sing, Father Ass, and you shall have grass, 
And straw and hay too in plenty. 

The ass was bom and fared with long ears. 
Heigh-ho, my assy. 
And yet the Lord of asses appears. 
Grin, Father nss, and^you shall get grass. 
And straw and hay too in plenty. 

The ass excels the hind at a leap, 
Heigh-ho, my aasy, 

And faster than hound or hare can trot. 
Bray, Father ass, and you shall have grass. 
And straw and hay too in plenty. 

" The worship concluded vrith a braying match between 
the clergy and laity in honor of the ass. The officiating 
priest turned to the people, and in a fine treble voice, and 
with great devotion, brayed three times like an ass, whose 
fair representative he was ; while the people imitating his 
example, in thimlfing God, brayed three times in conceit."' 
— 'New Entertaining Press. 

ITEMS OF NEWS. 

Marshal Bourmont has made an attack on Lisbon, and has bees 
defeated. 

The deaths from Cholera in the city of Mexico are said to hare 
amounted to 20000 in thirty -five days. A correspondent of the 
Journal of Commerce, who writes from Vera Cm« andfer date of 
Sept. ^, says :— "We have **ecn severely scouiged by the Cholc* 
r.i. Within about thirty days we have lost about one quarter of 
our estimated poptjlalion.'' 

The New Orleans Bullrtin of the 22d tilt, states that the two 
choleras and two yellow fevers with which New Orienns has been 
visited within the last twelve months, has carried off ten thousaiifl 
persons, or altout one-firth of the permanent population ! 

The Pope has granted permission to the members of the Calho 
He Church in the United States to eat meat on Friday. 

A merchant in Boston advertises for sale one camel** hair shswl 
the original cost of which wa» one ihouTnmidollar*. 

It is stated that the feafand persnnnl estHte in this city is val- 
ued at 189,931,000 dollars; that 10,000.000 Wts. of butter arc con- 
sumed here annually ; andthfit the whole ntunl)er of beeves slaught- 
ered for consumption exceeds a thousand a week. 



CIRCUMPERENTOR. 



An instrument used by surveyors for taking angles. 
It is an instrument (where great accuracy is not desired) 
much used in surveying in and about woodlands, com- 
mons, harbours, sea coasts, in the working of coal 
mines, &c. &c. 

Where a permanent direction of the needle is of Ac 
most material consequence in surveying, the instrument 
is made of brass, and in its most simple state consists 
of the following parts : A brass index and circle all of a 
piece. The index is commonly about fourteen inches 
lon^, and an inch and a half broad, the diameter of the 
circle about seven inches. On this is made a cJ art 
whose meridian line answers to the middle of the breadth 
of the index, arid is divided into 369 degrees. There 
is a brass ring soldered on the circumference of the 
circle, on which screws another ring, with a flat glass 
in it, so as to form a kind of box for the needle, suspend- 
ed on the pivot in the centre of the circle. There arc 
also two sights to screw on and slide up and down the 
index, as also a spangle and socket screw on the back 
of the circle for putting the head of the staff in. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 

{From Gootra Book ^ NQHutt\ 
•y sooibooiOAL ■rrrcMB, Ays the DiariycTxya oharactbbb 

OP ANIMALS — COZrriMVVD. 

Thb next claas to that of UidB in a deeceading direc- 
tion is named amphibia ; which, for &e sake of brevity, 
and haying no English synonym to meet it, I shall take 
leave now, as I have on former occasions, to render am- 
PHiBiALS. The tenn, indeed, whether regarded as Greek 
or English, is not very strictly precise in its present appli- 
cation ; for it intimates an intention to include in this class 
all animals camible of existing in the two elements of air 
and water. We have already bbserved, however, that 
^ere are various fishes, as the eel-tribe generally, one 
species of the perch, and two or three of the exocceUis or 
flying-fish, to which many more might be added that are 
capable of existing in air as well as in water ; while the 
insect kinds offer us a still greater number that are simil- 
ariy endowed, and the worms a still more numerous train. 
It has been said, indeed, that the animals of this class have 
d peculiar agreement in the structure of their organs of 
respiration, which makes an approach to that of biras and 
quadrupeds, and differ very essentially from that of fishes, 
insects, and worms. Upon the whole, however, there is 
no class that offers so great a diversity in the make of its 
respiratory organs as Sie class before us, of which I had 
occasion to take notice in the progress of our last series of 
study. In the tortoise and others amonff the more perfect 
of the amphibious tribes, the remark of their approxima- 
tion to the respiratory organs of the higher classes will 
unquestionably hold ; but it will by no means hold in vari- 
ous cases of the lizards ; while the proper place for the 
siren, which is possessed both of lungs and gills, remains 
doubtfiil to this moment : it is sometim^ ^prouped among 
the fishes, sometimes in the order of amphibious reptiles ; 
while Linnaeus, after having in the earlier editions of his 
system fixed it in this last situation, appears to have in- 
tended, had his life been spared long enough, to form 
a new order of amphibials for the express purpose of 
receiving it, which he proposed to denominate mkaktcs.* 

As the Linnean class of amphibials at present stands, it 
consists of not more than two orders : rbptilks, or am- 
phibious animals possessing feet ; and saaPBifTS, or am- 
phibious animals without feet. The different kinds under 
each are but few : the reptiles containing only five ; the 
testuda, draco, lacerta, rana, and siren ; or in plain English, 
the tortoise, flying dragon, lizard, frog or toad^and siren. 
The serpents comprise only seven genera : the crotalus, 
ur rattle snake ; boa ; coluber, or viper ; anguis, harmless 
snake, or blind worm ; amphisbena ; ccscilia ; and achroc- 
hordus. 

Among the rbptilks, the most extensive and import- 
Ant kind is the lacerta or lizard ; for it includes, among 
other species, the alligator, crocodile, proper lizard, cham- 
eleon, salamander, newt, and eft. 

Among the seven genera of scrpbnts, the first three, 
rattlesnake, boa, and viper, or rather coluber, are more or 
less prisonous : the rattlesnake in all its species, which 
are six or seven ; the boa in five, out of about seventeen ; 
and the coluber or viper in about thirty, out of about a 



* Gmelin sad Cmmp«r intradaoed it into th« etftn of fishes ; and 
in Turton it ocean in the eUss Maminalia, order Br'.ta, at a va- 
riety of the iricheobus manati, or lamantin. 

VoL.1*— a<i 



hundred and thirty : the two most fatal of whish last are, 
o. Cerastes^ or honisd serpent ; and c. Naja^ hooded ser- 
pent, or cobra de capello. In both Asia and Africa, we 
meet with whole tribes of barbarians who are capable of 
lianiiling tiic most poisouous of these amphibials, and of 
eating them up alive from head to taU, without the small- 
est injury: even the bite itself producing no mischief. 
These barbarians, some of whom were known to the 
Greeks and Romans, and are particularly alluded to by 
Celsus and Lncan, were formerlv called Psvlli. The 
power they affect has been laughed at by M. Denon, but 
without any kind of reason for derision. It is a curious 
subject, however, and conpected with others of equal sin- 
gularity; and must therefore be reserved for a future 
study. 

The poiflonotts serpents differ firam each other in their 
respective kinds, by having their bodies more or less 
covered with scuta or plates, instead of mere scales j ex- 
cepting that the rattiesnake is chiefly distinguished by the 
rattle at his tail. The four harmless genera are charac- 
terized by havinff llieir bodies covered altogether with 
simple scales, and never with plates, or as b^ng ringed, 
wrinkled, or tubereled. 

This class is not much disturbed by M. Cuvier*s later 
arrangement : but he has separated the tortoises from the 
lizards, denominating the first, as an order, chblovia ; and 
the second sauria ; and has removed the frogs, salamand- 
ers, and sirens, into a fourth order, to which he has given 
the name of batracria, characterizing them by the pos- 
session of a n^ed skin ; feet ; with branchiae in the young. 

FisHva are classically characterized in the Linnaean sys- 
tem as being always inhabitants of the water ; swift in 
their motion, and voracious in their appetite ; breathing by 
means of gills, which are generally united by a bony arch ; 
swinuning by means of radiate fins, and for the most part 
covered over with cartilaginous scales. 

This class is divided into six orders ; the ordinal char- 
acters b^ng taken from the position of the ventral or boUy 
fins, or from the substance of the gills. The orders are, 
apodal, fishes containing no ventral or belly fins ; jugular, 
having the ventral fins before the neotoral ; thoracic, having 
the ventral fibtis under the pectoral ; abdominal, having the 
ventral fins behind the pectoral. In aU these four, the rays 
or divisions of the gills are bony. In the fifth order, which 
is caUed branchiostegous, the giUs are destitute of bony 
rays; and in the sixth, or chondropterigyous order, the 
grills are cartilaginous ; all which will be easiest explained 
by a few familiar examples. Into the general divisions of 
this class M. Cuvier has introduced no change of any im- 
portance whatsoever, his own sections and names running 
parallel with those of Linnaeus. 

The kind beat calculated to elucidate the first or apodal 
order, is the well known muraena or eel ; since every one 
must have noticed, that this fish has no ventrd or, indeed, 
under-fins of any kind. In many of its species, it has a 
very near apprciach^ to the serpent tribes ; insomuch that 
several of them are^ called sea-serpents, and by some nat- 
uralists are described as branches of the serpent genus. 
Even our common eel, murasna Anguilla, is oftien observed 
to quit hs proper eleihent during the night, and, like the 
snake, to wanoer over the meadows in search of snails and 



The next genus I shall mention is the gymnotus, of 
which one speoies, gymnotus electncu^, is the electric eel, 
an mhabitant of the rivers of South America, from three 
to four feet long, and peculiariy distinguished by its power 
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of iniiiotiiig an electrical shock so aevere as to benumb 
the limbs of those that are exposed to it. The shock is 
equally inflicted, whether the fish be touched by the naked 
hand, or a long stick. It is by this extraordinary power, 
which it employs alike defensiTely and offensiTely, that the 
electric eel escapes from the jaws of larger fishes, and 
is enabled to seize rarious smaller fishes as food for its own 
ase. There are, however, a few other fishes, as we shall 
have occasion to notice in proceeding, that possess a simi- 
lar power ; as the torpedo of European seas, and especially 
of the Meditenanean, and the electeric silurus, of those of 
Africa. 

The only other genus it will be neeessaiy to glanee at 
under this order, is the xiphias or sword fish ; so denomi- 
nated from its long swoid-like and serrated snout, with 
which it penetrates and destrojrs its prey. Its chief spe- 
cies is found in the Mediterranean and other European seas, 
sometimes not less than twenty feet long ; is very active, 
and, in one instance, has been known to attack an East 
Indiaman with so prodigious a force, as to drive its sword 
or snout completely through the bottom of the ship, and 
must have destroyed it by the leak which would hereby 
have been occasioned, had not the animal been killed 1^ 
the violence of its own exertion ; in consequence of which, 
the snout remained imbedded in the ribs of the ship, and 
no leak of any extent was produced. A fragment of this 
vessel, with the sword imbedded in it, has been long lodged 
as a curiosity in the British Museum.- 

The jugular order of fishes, distinguished by the ventral 
or belly fins being placed before the pectoral or chest fms, 
is the next in succession, and contains only six separate 
kinds ; of which the two most familiar to our own country 
are the gadus or codfish, including, axnong a varietv of 
other species, the haddock, whiting, and linff ; and the blen- 
nius or blenny, including several specie of the hake. In 
these, the ventral or belly fins are advanced so fi^r forvraid, 
as to be immediately under the jole. 

Of the third or thoracic order, in which the ventral fins 
lie somewhat more backward, and directly under the pec- 
toral or chest fins, I may instance, among those most fami- 
liar to us, the zeus or john dor^e ; the pleuronectis, inclu- 
ding die numerous fiunities of plaice, flat-fish, flounder, 
sole, turbot ; the eyes of all which are situate on the same 
side of the head, in some species on the \eh aide, in others 
on the right, but always on one side alone : the perea or 
perch, one species of which, perea scandens, has a power, 
like the eel, of quitting the water, and climbing up trees, 
which it effects by means of the spines on its gill-covers, 
Aid the spinous rays of its other fins ; and the gasteroeteus 
or stickle-back. Among the more remarkable or curi- 
ous kinds, I may mention the echeneis, remora, or suck- 
ing-fish, which inhabits the Meditenanean and Pacific 
seas ; and though only from twelve to eighteen inches long, 
adheres so firmly to the sides of vessels and of luge fish- 
es by its head, that it is often removed with great difficulty ; 
and was, by the ancients, supposed to have the power of 
arresting the motion of die ship to which it adhered. I 
may also mention the chetodon rostratus, beaked or ros- 
tfate chstodon, an inhabitant of the Indian seas, which 
curiously catches for its food insects that are flying over 
the surfiice of die sea, by ejecting water from its tdiralar 
snout with so exact an aim as to strike and stim them with 
/€he greatest certainty, and hereby to bring them down into 
hisjaws. 

The fourth order of the LimuMtn class of fishes, is call- 
ed abdominal ; in consequence of having the ventral or 
belly fins piacied considerably more backward, and behind 
the pectoral or chest fins : and here, as in all the prece- 
ding, the giUs are bony. -The salmo or salmon, with its 
numerous families of trout, smelt, char, and grayling; the 
esox or pike, including the gar fish ; the clupea or herring, 
which, as a genus, comprises the pilchard, sprat, and an* 
chovy ; the cyprinus or carp, incluoing the gold-fish, ^^ud- 
geon, tench, and a variety of similar species; the mugil or 
mullet ; are among die more familiar kinds of this exten- 
sive order. 

Of diese, die herring is one of the most remarkabtei I 
from its migratory habits; and the earp, for ito gnat kB-| 



gevity, having in many inatanoea been known to rettdi mora 
than a hundred years of age, and from ita fi^ility of being 
tamed and made to approach the edge of a fish-pond oc the 
sound of its dinner-bell, and to eat crumbs of bread out of a 
man^s hand. 

But amid the most singular of the kinds belonging to 
this order is the exoccetus or flying-fish, which, thoogh oe 
occasionally traced in other seas, is chiefly foond be t wee u 
the tropics, and has a power, by means of'^its long peetorai 
fins, of raising itself out of the water, and condnmng sos 
pended in the air till these fins become dry ; by which means 
it effectually avoids the jaws of such predatory fiabes as 
are in pursuit of it. But unhappily it is ofien aeixed at the 
same time by the talons of ospreys, sea-mdls, or some 
other rapaeions birds that are perpetually Sorering ovai 
the water to take advantage of its ascent. 



ASTRONOMY. 



THE MOON— CoNTXNDsn. 
The first set of observations cited by M. Arago on this 
subject, are those of M. Toaldo, at Padua, continQed 
through nearly half a century. Their result is apparently 
highly favorable to the* popular opinion. The obaerrei 
himself was strongly biassed in favor of the common the- 
ory, and even went further; for he says that every one ii 
aware, from his own experience, that the nails uid hair 
grow more quickly when cut during the increase of the 
moon, than when cut during the wane ! The following is 
the result of his observations. 



Epoch. Pro^rtion of much, t . 

at which chufM taks'plaes. 
6 oat of 7 

" 3 

M 3 
n « 

f. 6 



New 

Full moon 5 

First quarter S 

Second quarter 2 

Moon nearest to earth .... 5 
Moon fiurtheat fiom earth . . 4 



If this were a real representation of the facts which oc- 
curred, and if M. Toaldo had cleariy explained what con- 
stituted a change of weather in his opinion, there can be 
no doubt that me matter would be rig^dy considered as 
setded in favor of the common opinion. But M. Toaldo 
presumes and implies a theory in the formation of his ob- 
servations. SupjMeing that the new and full moon exer- 
cise a particular umuence superior to any other phases, he 
counts any change which happened either die day before 
or after those epochs, and puts it down as happening (U 
the flill or new moon : he sometimes reckons two dnys be- 
fore and afler the phase in the same way. On the other 
hand, at the quarters which he imagined to have less in- 
fluence on the weather, he counts only what happened in 
the twenty-four hours in which the phase occurrcd ; that 
is, he gives the full and new moon always three and some- 
times five days in which to catch a change of weather, 
and only one to the quarters. It yet remains to be seen 
whether, if he had given the latter five or three days, and 
the former only one, his results would not have been exact- 
ly reveraed. 

Another opinion of M. Toaldo, that the quantity of rain 
which falls in any period of nine years is the same as that 
which falls in any other similar period, or nearly so, is 
shown by M. Arago not to agree even with die results of 
his own tables, and not at all with observations made at 
Paris. 

But the observations of M. Toaldo are direcdy contra 
dieted by those of others, of whom M. Arago cites M. Pil 
gram and Dr. Horsley. The former made twenty-five 
yean of observations at Vienna, from 1763 to 1787, and his 
results are as follows, the first column specifying the phase, 
and the number in the second showing how ofien per eertt 
that phase was accompanied by change of weather : — 

1. New moon 68 

a. Full moon. 93 

3. Qoaiten 9S 

< Moon nssrest to earth (generally) .It 
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ft. Moon furthest from etftlk (do.) 6i 

& Moon neare3t to Mith at new moon 80 

7. Moon farthest from earth at new moon ... 64 

8. Moon nearett to earth at fiili moon 81 

0. Moon fHrthect from earth at full mooa .... 68 

From these obeerrations we shoukl imagine that fewer 
changes take place at the new moon than at any other phase, 
and Uiat there are as many changes at the full moon as at 
the quarters, which is directly in opposition to the results 
of M. Toaldo. M. Arago not haying the original work of 
Pilgram before him, could not say any thing of his method 
of observing, Or of his definition of a change of weather. 
He therefore examines the preceding results to see if they 
be consistent with one another ; and here he immediately 
finds a remarkable inconsistency. If we take the preceding 
table as proving that the place of the moon affects the wea- 
ther, it is clear we must say that, ceteris paribus, the fkr- 
ther the moon is from the earth, the less that action is. — 
(Compare 4 and 5, 6 and 8, 7 and 9.) We must therefore 
conclude that the least action of the/uU moon gives 6Sper 
cent, (see 9) for the number of changes ; for this is the 
number that it would give in the most unfavorable circum- 
stance. But it appears (see 2) that the whole action of the 
full moon gives 63 per cent of changes, — ^that is, all the 
full moons together, on the average, indicate less action 
than that indicated by a selection of the most unfavorable 
cases only. This appears to us to prove, either that the 
observations were badly made, or that the connexion of the 
phases of the moon with changes of weather is, if any, of 
so very trivial a nature, that twenty-five years of observa- 
tion, are not sufficient to detect and separate the effect of 
the n^oon from that of other canaes. 

The observations of Dr. Horsley, though only for two 
years, 1774 and 1776, yet exhibit results vert little indica- 
tife of any truth in the common notion. In 1774, two 
new moons only, and not one full moon, were accompanied 
with changes of weather. In 1775, four new moons only, 
and three full moons took place at a change. 

M. Arago ends by some account of various notions which 
have prevailed with regard to hinar influence. For exam- 
ple, that if the horns of the moon be sharp on the third 
day, the month will be fine ; if the upper horn of the moon 
appears dusky at setting, it will rain during ^e wane of 
the moon; if'^the lower horn, it will rain tefore the ftdl; 
if the centre, it will rain at the full moon ; if shadows be 
not visible from the moonlight when it is tour days old, thete 
will be bad weather. It has been thol^t, also, that the 
April moon has considerable influence on vegetation ; and 
that if trees are cut down during the increase of the moon, 
the wood will not keep. The old forest laws of France 
forbid the cutting of wood, except during the wane of the 
moon, for this reason ; and M. de St. Hilaire found the 
same idea among the natives of Brazil. The Italian wine- 
makers are of opinion that wine made during two moons, 
that is* one month and part of another, will not be good. 
It has been said that moonlight renders substances moist, 
and promotes putrefaction. This is in one sense true, 
since moonlight nights, that is, clear nights, are more fii- 
vorable than others for the fonnation of dew, and moist 
substances decay sooner than diy ones. 

The influence or the supposed influence of the moon on 
the human body, and how long it has retained a pUce in 
our almanacs, are well known. M. Arago cites several 
cases in which that planet is said to have produced singu- 
lar effects. For example, Ramazzini, an Italian physician, 
stated that in 1693 many persons who were attacked by 
an epidemic disorder, died at the exact time of an echpse 
of the moon. This is very possible ; nor is it at all to be 
wondered at, that imagination might produce such efiects 
in an age when people of the h^hest rank would shut 
themselves up in a dark room during an eclipse, by the ad- 
vice of their physicians, to escape from some supposed 
evil influence. 

Our limits prevent us from giving any more instances. 
We hope what we have said may help . to draw a distinc- 
tion in the minds of some of our readers between facts es- 
tablished by attentive observation, and the relics of an ab- 
surd syitem of philosophizing. — Fenny Magazine. 



HISTORY AN© MYTHOLOOY. 

That being to whose hands imagination entrusted the 
thunder must be superior to, and yet in harmony with hu- 
man form ; because a thinking power was to be represent- 
ed, and the capacity of thou^t can be indicated through 
no other form than the features of the expressive face of 
man. And to so high a degree of perfection lese the rep- 
resenting art of the Greeks, inepiied and consecrated by 
its subjects, that it exhibited works similar indeed, yet fiur 
superior to its models, excluding every thing contmgent» 
and uniting, on the other hand, all essential features ex- 
pressive of beauty, power, and sublimity. 

8ince, however, m representing their gods, the idea of 
power is always the leading one with the ancients, the ex- 
pression of that power predominates in their suUimest for- 
mations. Jupiter's weighty head, from which wisdom has 
been bom, bends forward; it meditates and directs the 
changes of things ; it ponders their revolutions. Among 
all the celestials, the power of him who sways the thunder 
is the most unlimited, and whenever it is restrained, it is 
by invincible fate, and the wiles of Juno. 




JUPITER 0LYMPIU8. , 

, Jupiter, therefore, is most frequently represented as feel • 
ing in hisaself the fulness of his authority, and r^foioioe 
therein. An ancient gem shows him sitting on his throne, 
quietly lookinff into the universe, holding the thunder ip 
his right hand, and in his left the imperial sceptre, with 
the eagle at his feet. Another contains his bust with the 
horns of a ram. This is the bust of Jupiter Ammon, who 
was principally worshipped in Lybia, where he gave ora- 
clee. Sometimes he b seen with his shouldeie wia | »ped 
in the folds of a cloak, and his forehead adorned with the 
royal diadem. Even the curled beard and hair in the rep- 
resentations of Jupiter are indicative of inward power 
and youthfbl strength. He knits his black brows, he ^akea 
the ambrosial Iocks of his head, and Olympus trembles. 

In the language of the most ancient poet, Jupiter him- 
self, threatening the other gods, proclaims his power in 
the following manner :— 



THE FAMILY MAGAZINE. 



** LeagiM All your forees tb«n, j« powers tbott. 

Join all, and try th* omnipotence of Jore : 

Let down oar golden, everlMting chain, 

WhoM strong embrace holda heaven, and earth, and Bunn. 

Strive all, of mortal and immortal birth. 
To drag, by litis, the Thunderer down to earth : 
Ye strive in vain ! If 1 but stretch this hand, 
I heave the |ods, the ocean, and the land ; 
1 fix the chain to great Olympus* height, 
And the vast world hangs trembling in my sight; 
For such I reign, unbounded and above ; 
And such are men and gods, compared to Jove. 

From this representation it is also evident, that in the most 
perfect idea of Jupiter, the surrounding All was comprised. 
As, however, in this idea every thing is exalted and enno- 
bled, what wonder that those heroes whose ancestors were 
unknown should be called sons of Jupiter. They were 
the eminent children of the universe, and consequently the 
genuine sons of Jove. 

And with such a deity — ^uniting in his being the mean 
and trifling with the majestic and sublime — with such a 
deity, fancy was free to tnlle now and then ; she was free 
to grasp, herself, the golden chain, in order to draw down 
Jupiter from his Olympic seat. Thus she herself was 
drawn up to the skies. 

Nevertheless, even in these fictions of unagination, dei- 
ty appears exceedingly distant from, and far superior tn 
kuKianity. A modern poet describes this distance and su- 
periority, '.viih th^ »ruM gp.nius of the ancients, in the fol- 
Io\*In:r linos: — 



THE BOUNDS OF HUMANriY. 

" When the most ancient, holy father, with qaiet haoi^ 
sows blessed lightnings over the earth from roUm^ cloads, 
I Idas the lowest hem of his robe, my faithfol heart deep- 
ly ixnpresscd with filial awe. 

" For with gods man must not strive, whoever he may 
be. If he raises himself, with proud head, to loach the 
stars, the soles of his feet find no firm resting place ; he is 
the sport of ch»uds and winds. 

*' And if with firm, marrowy boies he stands upon the 
well founded and lasting earth, he rises not high enough to 
dare a comparison with the oak or with the vine. 

" What distinguishes immortals from men 1 That many 
waves pass on before the former, a stream eternal : whie 
the wave raises us, the wave swallows us ; we sink to the 
bottom. 

" Small is the circle that bounds our life ; and the end- 
less chain of their existence is foimed by many lasting 
generations.'" «okthk. 

In nature, fancy could find nothing more pure and sub- 
lime than the earth-surrounding ether or sky; and the 
ether, therefore, was chosen by her for the archetype of 
the chief deity. Thus an ancient poet : — " Thou benokK 
est the high, unmeasured ether, that with tender embrace 
clasps the earth to his bosom ; him thou must regard as 
god supreme, liim regard as Jupiter!" — Moritz* Mythology. 




Statues above the ordinary size were named by the 
ancients Colossi, from a Greek word which signifies 
' Members.' That at Rhodes was the most famous, exe- 
cuted by Carelus, a pupil of Lysippus. There were sev- 
eral at Rome ; the most considerable was that of Vospa- 



JUPITEII PLUVIUS, OR THE APrENINE JOVE. 



sian, in the ampitheatre, tliat bore the name of Colisea. 
Claudius caused a colossal statue of himself to be raised 
on a rock exposed to the sea waves, in front of the port ot 
Ostium. Nero had his person and figure painted on a lin- 
en cloth, 130 feet in height. In the Court of the CaplitoK 



TH£ Family MAOAZiNs. 



•od in tha Place Fanien« Ae. aro coloBai, either entire or 
mutilated. 

In the spaoe in which stands the enonnoos statne above 
represented, planted round on all sides are lo% fir and 
beech trees, the trunks of which are hid by a wood of lau- 
rel, wherein niches have been cut for statues. The mid- 
ale part is a green lawn, and at a little distance is a semi- 
circular basin of water, behind which rises the colossal 
statue of Father Appenine. 

Enchased as it were in the groves, it can only be sur- 
veyed in ^ront, and from a point of view marked by the 
artist in the adjoining engraving. 

Elevated on a base to appearance irregular, and of itself 
lofty, at which the astonished spectator arrives through 
two ballustrades that run round the basin, this Colossus at 
firat looks like a pyramidal rock, on which ^e hand of man 
might have executed some project analogous to what the 
statuary Stasicrates had conceived rospecting Mount 
Athos,^ and which Alexander nobly rejected. But soon 
he recognizes the genius of a pupil and worthy rival of 
Michael Angelo. 

It was in fact John of Bologna, who, by an inspiration 
deiived from the ancients, has executed their beau ideal 
of Jupiter Pluvius. This name seems more suitable to 
the figure than that of Father Appenine, which has been 
assigned to it. The style, in pomt of magnitude, is of the 
largest, and the character of the head is in peifect con- 
formity to the subject. His brows and front brave the 
tempest, and seem the region of the hoar frost ; his locks 
descend in icicles on his broad shoulders, and tlio flakes of 
his immense beard resemble stalactites; his limbs seem 
covered with rime, but with no alteration in their contour, 
or in the form of Uie muscles. 



* Sta&icratcs proposed to Alexander to trHusform Mount Athos 
into a iBOftt durnble statue, and one that would be most prominent 
to a world of beholders. His left hand to contain a city peopled 
wi:h 10,000 inhabitants, and from the rigitt a great rirer to tlow, 
its waters descending to the sea. The proposition of this giganl- 
csquc monument was rejected by AlcXuDdtT, txci:iimin|;, '*Th«: 
Qas5A2eor Mount CHuras«us, iKe 'I'anui!!, uiid \uv Ca>,'»i:Mi. which 
I have forced, shnll he luy ni<>:iu:u(-ii!s ** 



To add to the.eztraoidiniry effect, abont the htmA is a 
land of crown, foimed of little jetteanx, that drop on the 
shoukiersand trickle down the figure, shedding a sort of 
supernatural lustre when irradiated by the son. 

It wouW be difficult to imagine a composition more pic- 
taresque and perfect in all its proportions. The figure 
harmonizes with the surrounding objects, but its real mag- 
nitude is best shown by comparison with the groupee pro- 
menading about the water, and which in comparison, at s 
certain distance, resemble pigmies. A nearer approach 
exhibits a truly striking proportion of the limbs. 

A number, of apartments have been fidnricated in the in- 
terior, and within the head is a beautifiil belvidere, where- 
in the eye-ball? serve for windows. The extremities are 
of stone ; the trunk is of bricks overlaid with a mortar or 
cement that has contracted the hardness of maible, and 
which, when fresh, it was easy to model in due forms. 

h is related in the life of John of.Bologna, that several 
of his pupils, unaccustomed to woric with hand while en- 
gaged in this work, forgot the correct standard of dimen- 
sions, both as to the eye and hand, and that Father Appe- 
nine and his enormous muscles made them spoil a numbei 
of statues. ' 

The greatest difficulty in the workmanship was to im- 
press on the mass the character of monumental durability. 
The artist has succeeded in uniting the rules of the statu- 
ary with those of construction, in combining the beauty of 
the one with the solidity of the other. All the parts refer 
to a common centre of gravity, and the membere are ar- 
ranged so as to serve for a scaffolding to the body, with- 
out impairing its dignity or magnitude. 

The colossal statues of the ancients may have soggested 
the idea of this configuration, or, as before hinted, the art- 
ist may have aimed to represent the Jupiter Pluvius. 
However, it seems probable that Poussin, m his painting 
of the Plains of Sicily, has from this formed his Polyphe- 
mus, seated on the summit of a lofty rock. From the 
beauty of its proportions and skill in the execution, all art- 
ists who have to work on colossal figures ought to cheridi 
the preservation of this, as an imposing object that cannot 
be too profoundly studied. 




MOUNT JOLIET, ILLINOIS. 



Mr. Scboolcraft, in his travels in the central portions 
of the Mississippi Valley, gives us the following interest- 
iiig account of his visit to Mount Joliet, in the state of Il- 
linois. 

We now took up our journey across the plains. The 
day had become sultry^ and we suffered much from the 
combined effects of lieat and thirst. We had, on no part 
of the route, foimd the proportion of forests so limited. 



Fields of prairie frequently spread befoie the eye, like the 
boundless expanse of the ocean, and the vision is as soon 
limited. The eye passes over its unvaried surface, often 
"glancing from earth to heaven," without finding any 
prominent object to fix upon. Its apparent boimdaiy is the 
horizon. This monotony of prospect would soon becMiie 
tiresome, were it not occasionally relieved by small streams 
of clear water, b^ limited forests of tnnber, and by gentle 



VAMILY MA6AE1NS. 



•iMfAtaonsiii tlMfariede) wUdi wnre to ttionilftte utten- 
tiom Tue diihtMl ohuiges inth* tetures of the ooontrj 
or in the ooliijMezioii of the toil, wtdef meh eirramstaiicee, 
become intereeting ;-^ and the tranaitioni fhMn arenaceous 
to loamy — finom dry to humid soil, and fh>m black carbo- 
naceoua mould to loose pebble-stones, as they appear m the 
deep-ottt horse path, are sooroes of ffratUieation in a countnr 
whose prominent asperities are deeply buried beneltth 
alluYial plains. The sudden starting of a prairie hen, or 
'* whining pheasant^' from the heath, or the bounding of a 
deer on the distant phun, are circumstances which the 
memory seizes upon, m the common dearth of local inter* 
est. So Wgorous a growth of grasses and flowering plants 
cOYors these plains, that in several places we found them to 
overtop our shoulders, sitting on horseback ;-— a proof, if 
any pxx>of were wanting, of tlie strength and richness of the 
soU. 

It has been observed, that the first effect of the pleni- 
tude of inhabitants is the destruction of wood , but the cult- 
ure and creation of forests y all here demand the earliest 
attention. It appears very evident, that these grassy 
plains were once covered with forests of timber. There is 
no country in the world better adapted to their growth. 
Whether these ancient forests were burned down by fire, 
as some have supposed, or destroyed by water, as others 
maintain, may be an interesting topic for discussion to the 
geologist : — But the farmer and planter are chiefly con- 
cerned in the restoration of the stock and the promotion of 
its ffrowth. 

We entered the strip of woods which form a margin to 
the Au Saubles, one of the tributary streams of the Illinois, 
during the most intense heat of the day, and enjoyed its re- 
freshmg shade for a few moments. Ten iniles beyond 
this peUucid little river, we halted, and dismounted in the 
plains, and made a short excursion on foot to Mount 
Joliet* 

Any prominent swell in the surface of the soil would 
appear interesting and remarkable in so flat a country, but 
this would be considered a very striking object of curiosity, 
in a regioii of inequalities. It is, strictly speaking, neither 
a mountain nor a hill, but rather a mound, and the first im- 
pression made by its regular and well-preserved outlines, 
IS that of a work of art. This alluvial structure is seated 
on the plains, about six hundred yards west of the present 
channel of the river Des Plaines, but immediately upon 
what appears to have been the former bank of this river. 
Its figure, as seen at a distance, is that of a cone trunca- 
ted by a plane parallel to the base, but we find on approach- 
ing, its base describes an ellipsis. Its height we compu- 
ted to be sixty feet. Its length about four hundred and 
fifty yards, and its width seveuty-five yardsf. The top is 
penectiy level. The sides have a gradual and regular 
slope, but the acclivity is so great, that we foun(f the 
ascent laborious. There are a few shrubby oak trees on 
the western side, but every other part, like the plain in 
which it stands, is covered with grass. The malorials of 
this extraordinary mound are, to all appearance, wliolly 
alluvial, and not to be distinguished from those of the con- 
tiguous country, from which it would appear, they have 
been scooped ont. It is firmly' seated on a horizontal stra- 
tum of secondary limestone. The view from this eminence 
is charming and diversified. Tlie forests are sufficiently 
near to serve as a relief to tlie prairies. Clumps 
of oaks are scattered over the country. The lake Joliet, 
fifteen miles long, and about a quarter of a mile vride, lies 
in front. There is not perhaps a more noble and pictu- 
resque spot for a private mansion in all America. Few 

♦ This mon'jmentslelcvAtion takes its name from Sieur Joliet, who 
was 8Pnt by M. Talon, the Intendant of New France, to aocnmpa- 
ny Father Marquette, in his search of the Mississippi, A. D. 1673. 
They entered this stream through the Wisoonsan, and then follow- 
ed its current It is not certain bow far they descended, hut it is 
«vldent they passed the junction of the Missouri, and some assert 
mat they went to the mouth of the Arkansas. On their return to 
Canada, they followed u^ the Illinois, and have left us the first 
sotice of this mound, which they ascended. (Vide CkartepoiT*t 
Hi»t. of New Francf.) 

f These measurements have relation only to tht top. Irs lisse 
is 01 coucse much larger. 



IMnrsoiiB wiIlcho6MtoiMaaHw{&oatd«TMmganlioarto 
Its examination, and few will perhaps leave h, without 
feeling a Oonirietion that it is the work of human hands. 
It has been remltiked b^ Dr. Beck, that this is probably 
the largeal mound withm the limits of the United States, t 
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C.KOUUK KOMOMK). 

It Iui3 bteii jublly asserted concerning the En^sh na- 
tion, that no other country contains so many humorists or 
eccentric characters ; and this declaration is an indirect 
eulogium on the political constitution, and the Uws under 
which we have tlie happiness of living, by which eaeh in- 
dividual is left at liberty to follow every humor, whim, and 
fancy, provided it be not prejudicial to his feUow creatures. 

In traversing the streets of the vast metropdis of the 
British empire, the pedestrian meets in almost every part 
numerous characters of this kind, who, though their figure 
may be familiar to the eye of every one, are yet unknovni 
to all. Arrested by the eccentric, the odd, or the whijosi- 
cal appearance of such characters, the inquisitive mind, 
by a curiosity natural to mankind, wishes to learn who and 
what the persons are that have so frequently engaged his 
attention. It mdulges in conjectures concerning their cir- 
cumstances, profession and mode of life ; one is an opulent 
humorist, another is a sordid old miser, and the character 
of a third it is totally at a loss to divme. 

As there is no mdividual, howeter mean and apparently 



I Ossettecr of Illinois and Mietoari. 
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mi 



, fxuHi whoM ehwMMr, and tiM 
of whose lifb, aoiQe useful leaaon nay not be leeraed, we 
ahaU make it our knuineas to gratify the curioaity of the 
pablie, by preeenting them occasionally with particulaia 
concerning those well-known, and at the same time unr 
known persons. 

One of these is George Romondo or Raymondo, the ain- 
gnlarity of whose figure and dteas must have attracted the 
notice of many. He is about three feet six inches in height 
He has a large hat cocked before, and hanging down be- 
hind, like those commonly worn by coal heayers ; he is sel- 
dom seen excepting holding the skirts of his long coat be- 
hind him, lest they should be entangled with his feet. — 
Each of his legs and thighs forms a large segment of a 
circle. When we add lus physiognomy, for an idea of 
which we refer to the plate, the whole forms such an ex- 
traordinary figure as no one can pass without a second look. 

Raymondo is a natiye of Lisbon, where, as we have 
been informed, he was bom about the year 1765, of *Jew- 
isli parents. He possesses a very acute ear, and such a 
Voice, that there is scarcely any kind of sound ^diich he is 
not capable of imitating. He not only giyes the tones of 
the trumpet, the horn, tlic violin, the drum, the bagpipe, 
and other instruments, but he modulates his voice to the 
braving of asses, the grunting of hogs, the barking of dogs, 
ana the sounds emitted by sdmost every kind of animal. 
He also perfectly imitates the harsh noise made by the 
sawing of wood, and other operations. These sounds he 
makes with the assistance of his hand placed against tlie 
wainscot, whence he wishes to persuade those who are ig- 
norant of his talents, that the noise proceeded. 

The possession of this extraordinary faculty recommend- 
ed him to the notice of a crafly Italian, who persuaded 
Raymondo to accompany him to England, where the pa- 
tronage of a generous public was ever ready to revrard ta- 
lent of every description, and where he flattered him with 
the hope of speedily acquiring li fortune. He arrived in 
England in the beginning of 1800, and soon exhibited his 
powers in the metropolis and in other places. The Italian 
was at first a considerable gainer by his perfonpances, poor 
Rajnnondo receiving only a small daily stipend for his ex- 
ertions; but the music not perfectly according with the 
ears of those who have the most money to spend, the spec- 
ulation failed, and the projector turned our hero adrifV, to 
provide for himself. 

Beinff far from his native country and friends, and hav- 
ing no hope of a new rnp^gemrnt, ho was at first undftr 
some embarrassment how to proceed. His ingenuity, 
however, soon funiished him with an expedient for sup- 
plying his necessities. He entered a public house unno- 
ticed, and with the tremendous roaring of a lion, threw the 
company into the utmost alarm. From this, however, they 
soon recovered, on discovering the grotesque figure of our 
hero, with whom they were soon so highly delighted, that 
a subscription was set on foot for his benefit, and the recol- 
lection of the treacherous Italian was soon effaced from his 
mind. 

The success of this experiment determined him to pro- 
ceed in the same career ; and he has since made a practico 
of visiting public houses in obscure streets in the evening, 
where he contrives by the exhibition of his talents to ob- 
tain a tolerable subsistence. At Bartholomew Fair, 1804, 
he condescended to take his station before one of the 
booths, where, with his usual good humor, he invited the 
gay visitors to enter and see the extraordinary exhibition 
within. 

Raymondo in his character and disposition is perfectly 
harmless and inoffensive. His placid disposition is dis- 
played in his countenance, for he is seldom to be seen 
without a smile on his face, particulariy when he meets fe- 
males ; end he declares that " he is sure the ladies must 
see something in him that pleases them, otherwise he should 
not be blessM with their looks." — Eccentric Biography. 
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Tha ttf moat engaging powers of an author are, to nan, who had lately lost hisfiither ; he saw him enotnsled 
make new things ftnuliari analhiiuliar things nsv. hf vsMals, tad ooenpiad in receiving their homage and 



Tax following very singular adventure ia related as a 
fact in a French work entitled Xa iVouve/^ Bibliothequ% 
de Societe, and is said to have happened in one of the 
provincea of France. It is related m a letter to a friend. 

The adventure which I am going to relate to you, my 
dear friend, is of so stiange and dreadful a nature, that yoa . 
are the only person to whom I must ever disclose the se- 
cret. 

The nuptials of Mademoiselle Vildac were celebrated 
yesterday ; to which, aa a neighbor, custom and good man« 
ners required my attendance. You are acquainted with 
M. de Vildac : he has a countenance which never pleased 
me ; his eyes have often a wild and suspicious glare, a 
something which has always given me disagreeable sensa^ 
tions, for which I could in no way account. I could not 
help observing yesterday, that, in the midst of joy and rev* 
elry, he partook not of pleasure ; far from being penetrated 
with the happiness of his new son and daughter, the delight 
of others seemed to him a secret torment. 

The feast was held at his ancient castle ; and when the 
hour of rest arrived, I was conducted to a chamber imme- 
diately under the Old Tower at the north end. I had just 
fallen into my first sleep, when I was awakened ai^d alarm- 
ed by a heavy kind of noise over head. I listened, and 
heaid very distinctly the footsteps of some one slowly de- 
scending, and dragging chains that clanked upon the stairs ; 
the noise approached, and presently the chamber door was 
opened, the clanking of the chains redoubled, and he who 
bore them went towards the chimney. There were a few 
embers half extinguished ; these he scraped together, and 
said in a aepulchral voice — * Alas ! how long is it since I 
have seen a iure !' I own, my friend, I was terrified : I 
seized my sword, looked between my curtains, and saw by 
theglimxner of the embers a withered old man, half naked, 
with a bald head and a white beard. He put his trembling 
hands to the wood, which began to blaze, and soon afler* 
wards turned towards the door by which he entered, fixed 
his eyes upon the floor, as if he beheld something moLt 
dreadful, and exclaimed with agony, " My God ! my God !^' 

My emotion caused my curtain to make a noise, and he 
turned aflWghted. " Who is there V said he. " Is there 
any one in that bed !" " Yes," I replied : " and who are 
you V Contending passions would not for a while suffer 
him to speak : at mi he answered *' I am the most miser- 
able of men. This is perhaps more than I ought to say : 
but it is so long, so many years, since I have. seen or spo- 
ken to a human being, that I cannot resist. Fear nothing ; 
come towards the fire ; listen to my sorrows ; and for a 
moment soflen my sufferings !" 

My fear gave place to pity ; I sat down by him. My 
condescension and m^ feeUngs moved him ; he took my 
hand, bathed it with his tears, and said — " Generous man I 
let me desire you first to satisfy my curiosity. Tell me 
why you lodge in this chamber, where nobody has lodged 
before for so many years ; and what mean the rejoicings I 
have heard ? What extraordinary thing has happened to- 
day in the castle V 

\Vhcn I had infonned him of the marriage of Vildac's 
daughter« he lifted up his hands to heaven — ^Has Vildac a 
daughter t and is she married! Almighty God grant she 
may be happy! grant she may never know guilt!" He 
paused for a moment—-" Learn who I am," said he. " You 
see, you speak to the father of Vildac--4he cruel VOdac ! 
Yet, what right have I to complain 1 Should I — should I 
call man or tiger cruel 1" *• What !" exclaimed I with aa 
tonishment, " Is Vildac your son ! Vildac ! the monster * 
shut you from the sight of man ! load you with chains I-*- 
And lives there such a wretch 1" 

" Behold" said he, " the power, the detestable power ot 
riches. The hard and pitiless heart of my unhappy son is 
impenetrable to every tender sentiment : insensible to love 
and friendship, he is also deaf to the cries of nature ; and 
to enjoy my lands, has hung these eating irons on me. 

** He went one day to visit a neighboring young noUe- 
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their rents : the sight made a shockiiig nnpreasion upon 
the imagination of Vildac, which had long been hamited 
with a strong desire to enjoy his future patrimony. I ob- 
served at his return a degree of thooghtfulness and gloom 
about him that was unusual. Five days afterwards, I was 
seized during the night, carried off naked by three men 
masked, and lodged in this tower. I know not by what 
means Vildac spread the report of my death ; but I guess- 
ed by the tolling of the bells and funeral diives, more sol- 
emn than for inferior persons, they were performed for my 
interment. The idea was horrid ; and I entreated most 
earnestly to be pennittcd to speak for a moment to my son, 
but in vain : those who brought me my food, no doubt, 
supposed me a criminal condemned to perish in prison. — 
It is now twenty years since I was first confined here. I 

r^rceived this morning that my door was not secured, and 
waited till night to profit by the accident : yet I do not 
wish to escape ; but the little liberty of a few yards more 
is much to a prisoner.*' 

" No," cried I, '^ you shall quit that dishonorable habi- 
tation. Heaven has destined me to be your deliverer, de- 
fender, support and guide. Every body sleeps ; now is 
the time ; let us be gone !'* 

" It must not be," said he, afler a mementos silence. — 
^ Solitude has changed my ideas and my principles. Hap- 
piness is but in opinion. Now that I am inured to suffer, 
why should I fly from my fate t What is there for me to 
wish in this world ? The die is thrown, and this tower 
must be my tomb !" 

" Surely you dream," answered I. Let us not lose time ; 
the night is advanced ; we shall presently have but a mo- 
ment. Come !" 

'' I am affected," replied he, ** but cannot profit by your 
kindness. Liberty has no charms for my smiall remains of 
life. Shall I dishonor my son ; or which way has his 
daughter given me offence, to whom I was never known, 
by whom I was never seen 1 This sweet innocent sleeps 
happily in the arms of her husband, and shall I overwhelm 
her with infamy 1 Yet might I but behold her ! — ^might I 
but lock her in these feeble anns, and bedew .her bosom 
with my tears ! 'TIS in vain ! It cannot be ! I never 
must look upon her !" " Adieu ! day begins to break, and 
we shall be surprised. I will return to my prison." 

" No," said I, stopping him ; " I will not suffer it. Slave- 
ry has enfeebled your soul ; I must inspire you with cour- 
age. Let us be gone ; we will afterwards examine wheth- 
er it bo proper to make the matter public. My house, my 
friends, my fortune, are at your service. >fo one shaU 
know who you are ; and, since it is necessary, Vildac's 
crime shall be concealed. What do you fear t" 

" Nothing ! I am all gratitude ! Oh, no ! it caimot be ! 
Here I will remain !'* 

" Well, act as you please ; but if you refuse to fly with 
me, I will go immediately to the governor of the province, 
tell him who you arc, and return anned with his authority 
and his power to wrest you from the barbarity of an inhu- 
man child." 

^* Beware what you do ! abuse not my confidc^nce. Leave 
me to perish. You know me not. I am a monster ! Day 
and the blessed sun would sicken at my sight. Infamous 
I am, and covered with guilt — guilt most horrible ! Turn 
your eyes upon that wall ; behold these boards ; sprinkled 
with blood, a father's blood ! — ^murdered by his son ; by 
me ! — ^Ha ! look ! behold ! do you not see him ! He stretch- 
es forth his bleeding arms ! he begs for pity ! the vital 
stream flows out ! he falls ! he groans ! Oh, horror ! mad- 



morning. I nmst loBte die neighbourhood ; I < 

the ttght of Vildac, nor the remembnnee of thas mgfaik 

How, my friend, is it possible that humanity can prodiee 

wiokedneas so intolerable and imnataial! — Cabintt of 
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The miserable wretch fell convulsed with terror on the 
floor ; and when fear and passion in part subsided, he durst 
not turn his guilty eyes towards me, where I stood trans- 
fixed with horror. As soon as he had the power, he ap- 
proached the door : — " Farewell," said he ; " be innocent if 
you would be happy ! The wretch who so lately moved your j 
pity, is now become detestable to you as well as to him- 
self: he goes unlamented to the dungeon, whence alive he 
never shall return !" 

I had neither the power to speak nor move. The castle 
iwts become a place most abomindi)le ; and I departed in ^ 



Sweet Sabbatb of the yenr. 
While cTening lights decay. 

Thy parting steps methinks I hear 
Steal from the world aiR-ay. 

Amid thy silent flowers, 
nris sad, but sweet, to dwell, 

Where falling leaves and dnx^ing 
Aronnd roe bid farewell. 

Along thy sanset skies 
Their glories melt in shade, 

And like the things we fondly phi*. 
Seem lovelier as they fade. 

A deep and crimson streak 
Thy dying leaves disclose ; 

As on oonsQmptioD*s waning che^ 
'Mid rain, blooms the rose. 

Thy scene each vision brings 

Of beauty in decav ; 
Of fair and early faded things 

Too exqaisite to sUy ^ 

Of joys that come no more ; 

Of flowers whose bloom is fled ; 
Of farewells wept upon the shore; 

Of friends estranged or dead ; 

Of all that now may seem, 
To Memory's tearful eye, 

The vanished beauty of a dream. 
O'er which we gaze and sigh. 



NIAGARA FAIXa 

One of the most sublime natural curiosities on the 
globe. The river flows from south to north, and is 35 
miles long. At its influx from Lake Erie it is three 
quarters of a mile wide, from 40 to 60 feet deep, and 
flows with a current of 7 miles an hour. As it proceeds 
the river expands to the width of 6 or 7 miles, embo- 
soming several considerable islands^ particularly Grand 
and Navy islands, which terminate m beautilnl poinu a 
mile and a half above the falls. A little below the ter- 
mination of these islands, commence the rapids, Tv^hieh 
extend a mile to the precipice, in which space the de- 
scent is 57 feet At the precipice the river is three 
(quarters of a mile "wide, and is divided by Goat Island 
into two channels ; the channel between Goat Island 
and the eastern or United States shore, is also di^ded 
by a small island. Over the precipice the river falb 
perpendicularly about 160 feet. Much the greater part 
of tne water passes in the channel between Goat Island 
and the Canada shore^ and this fall is called from its 
shape the Horse-shoe fall. Between Goat Island and 
the small island in the eastern chaimel, the stream is 
only 8 or 10 yards wide, forming a beautiful cascaJe. 
Between this small island and the United States shore, 
the sheet of water is broad and the descent is greater 
by a few feet than at the Horse-shoe fall, but the stream 
is comparatively shallow. The falls are seen to advan- 
tage from diEerent positions. The best single view is 
that from the Table Rock, on the Canada side ; and 
the best view of the rapids is from Goat Island, which 
is ingeniously connected by a bridge with the eastern 
shore. The view from the river below is the most en- 
tire. Below the falls, the river runs between perpen- 
dicular banks 300 feet high to Clueenston, 7 mues; 
thence to Lake Ontario the country^ is open. About two 
miles below the falls is the Devil's Hole, where thn 
current is forced into a naiiow bav bordmd by lu^ 
rocks, and forms a tremiendoiu whinpool. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 

[From GootTa Bock of Nature.] 

OV SOOLOaiCAL STSTEMS, AMD TH6 DISTINCTIVE CHAttACTKBS 
or ANIMALS — CONTINVVD. 

The insects form the next class in a descending^ scale ; 
clasaicallv characterized as small animals, breathing 
through lateral spiracles, armed on all sides with a bony 
skin, or covered with hair ; famished with numerous feet 
and moveable- antennc or horns, which project from the 
body, and are the probable instruments of sensation. They 
are so voluminous in their orders, as well as in the genera 
belonging to the class (this bingle class containing, perhaps, 
as many species as are known to the whole twenty-four 
classes of the vegetable kingdom,) that our time will allow 
ns to do little more than instance the names of the few of 
the most common and familiar kinds, under the ordinal ar- 
rangement. The orders are seven; all insects being 
included under the technical names of coleopterous, hem- 
ipterous, lepidopterous, neuropterous, hymenopterous, dip- 
terous, and apterous ; or, to exchange the Greek for English 
terms, under those of crustaceous-winged, half-crustaceous 
winged, scaly-winged, reticulate or net-work-winged, 
membranaceous-winged, two-winffed, and wingless. From 
all which it is obvious, that the oidinal character of insecUi 
is derived from the general idea of wings : to which I may 
tdd, that under this general idea, while the individuals of 
the last order are destitute of wings, and those of the last 
but one are only possessed of two wings, the individuals of 
the preceding' five orders have four wings each, though 
notparticulany specified in their ordinal names. 

The coleopterous or crustaceous-winged insects, consti- 
tuting the first order, are by far the most numerous ; and 
as the ordinal term imports, embrace all those whose 
wings are of a shelly or crustaceous hardness ; and are 
subdistinguished by the nature of their antennas as being 
clubbed at the end, thread-like or bristly. Among the 
more familiar of this order, I may mention the scarabeus 
or beetle-kinds, a ver}* numerous race, equally distinguish- 
ed by the metallic lustre of their wing-sheUs, and their 
attachment to dung hills, and other animal filth. The 
dermestes or leather eater, the larves or grubs of one spe- 
cies of which are found so perpetually to prey on the bind- 
ings of books, and sometimes on the shelves of libraries. 
The coccinella or lady bird ; the curculio or weavil, the 
larve of which is so frequently in our filbert and hazel-nuts, 
and which secretes such a quantity of bile as to give the 
nut a bitter taste to a considerable extent beyond the place 
in which it is inunediately seated. 

The ptinus, producing in one of its species the death- 
^vatch, is another insect belonging to this order, whose 
solemn and measured strokes, repeated in the dead of the 
night, are so alarming to the fearful and superstitious ; but 
which, as we formerly noticed, merely proceed from the 
animaFs striking its little homy frontlet against the bed- 
post it inhabits, as a call of love to the other sex. The 
lampyris or glow-worm, the cantharis or Spanish-fiy, and 
the forficula or ear wig : the last of which is characterized 
by the singularity of its brooding over its own young like 
a hen, and only leaving them at night, when it roams 
abroad in quest of food mr their support. A few of these, 
as the lady-bird and earwig, are by M. Cuvier taken away 
from the present order, and, with several of the ensuing, 
as the cockroach, locust, and grasshopper, earned to a 
new order, which he has named omithoptera 
Vol.. I.— 30 



The second order of insects, entitled hemiptera or half- 
crustaceous, and by some writers rhyngota, has the two 
upper of the four wings somewhat hurd or shelly, though 
less so than the preceding, while the two lower wings are 
for the most part soft and membranaceous. To this order 
belong the coccus or cochineal insect ; the blatta or cock- 
roach, of which the chaffer is a species ; the gryllus or 
locust, of which one species is the little cheerful chirping 
cricket ; the cicada or grasshopper, still more celebrated 
for its musical powers than the cricket ; and the cimex or 
bag, celebrated also, but for powers which you will, per* 
haM, spare me from detailing. 

The third ordei of insects, coleoptera, or scaly-winged, 
contains .but three genera or kinds ; and these are, papilio 
or butterfly, the fal«na or common moth, and the sphinx 
or hawk-moth ; which last has a near resemblance to both 
the others, and flies with a humming noise, chiefly in the 
morning and evening, as the moth flies chiefly in Uie even- 
ing and at night, and the butterfly only in the day-time. 
They have all a general resemblance to each other, and 
feed equally on the nectary of flowers : the antennas of the 
butterflies are mostly knobbed or clubbed at the tip ; those 
of the moths are moniliform, those of the sphinxes tapering. 

The neuropterous insects, or those with four reticulate 
or net work wings, form the fourth order of the Linnean 
class ; and they may be exemplified by the ephemera and 
hemerobius, the day-fly and May-fly of the angler, those 
little busy insects that surround us in countless multitndes 
when we walk on the banks of a river in a fine summer^s 
evening, and the whole duration of whose life, in a perfect 
state, seldom exceeds two days, and often not more than as 
many hours ; while it has comparatively a long life in its 
imperfect state, or previous to its metamorphcMs. It is 
the agnatha of several entomologists. This order is not 
numerons, and I therefore will only add another example, 
the libellula or large dragon fly, so denominated from its 
ferocity towards smaller insects ; usually seen over stagnant 
waters ; the more conunon species, libellula Vir^o, posses- 
sing a beautiful, glittering, and green-blue body, with 
wings bluish towai^s the middle. The larve in its inter- 
nal parts, is larger than the insect, and catches its prey at 
at a distance, by suddenly darting forward the lower lip. 
The tracheae, or respiratory organs, are singulariy placeo 
at the verge of the tail. It is the odnnata of Cuvier. 

The fifUi order of insects comprise the hymenoptera, 
the piezata of some entomologists, or those possessed of 
four membranaceous wings, most of which are armed with 
a sting at the tail. They of coarse include the apis and 
vespa, or wasp and bee. To which I may add the formica 
or mt, the ichneumon, and the cynips or gall-fly, to which 
we are indebted for our gall-nuts, whose peculiarities and 
habits I shall hereafter have an opportunity of reverting 
to. 

The sixth order of insects is denominated diptera, and 
deviates from all the preceding in possessing only two 
wings instead of four. It includes among othei-a the miis- 
ca or common fly, the hippoboeca or horse-fly, the oestris 
or gad-fly, the tipula or father-long-legs, and the culex or 
gnat. It is subdistinguished into such animals as possess 
a sucker without a proboscis. This order is the autliata 
of some entomologists. 

The Isst order of insects diflfers still more largely from 
all (hat have been hitherto noticed ; for it consists of those 
kinds that have no wings whatever, and hence the class is 
called aptera or wingless. To this order belong most of 
those insects that are fond of burrowing in animal fdth 
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upon the animal surface ; as the polex, pediculus and 
acams, the flea, louse, and itch-insect. To the same order 
belongs also tlie aranea or sf>ider ; the oniscus, wood-louse 
or millipede ; the scorpio or scorpion, and eren the canoer 
or crab, and lobster ; the Ldnnean system making no dis- 
tinction between land and water animals from the difficulty 
of drawing a line ; of which, indeed, the cancer genus is a 
very striking example, since one of the species, cancer 
curicola or land-crab, is, as we have already seen, an in- 
habitant of woods and mountains, and merely migrates to 
the nearest coast once a year for the purpose of depositing 
its spawn in the waters. These, however, are separated 
from the clas^ of insects in M. Cavier's daasification, and 
form a distinct class by themselves under the name of Crus- 
tacea ; while the greater part of the rest, as spiders, water- 
spiders, spring-tails, millepedes, centipedes, and scorpions, 
are also carried to a distinct order of the insect class, which 
he has called gnathaptera, leaving to his own order of 
aptera nothing more than the first three of the preceding 
list, the flea, louse, and tick or itch-insect. 

But oi all the animals belonging to this division under 
the Linniean classification. I should mention, perhaps, on 
account of its singular instinctive Acuities, the termes or 
white ant. IThe kind which inhabits India, Africa, and 
South America is gregarious, and forms a ccHmmnnity far 
exceding in wisdom and policy the bee, the ant, or the 
beaver. The houseB they build have the appearance of 
pyramids, of ten or twelve feet in height, and are divided 
mto different apartments, magazines for provisions, arched 
chambers, and galleries for communication. The walls of 
all these are so firmly cemented that they will bear the 
weight of four men without giving way; and on the 
plains of Senegal, the collective p3nramids appear Hke villa- 
ges of the natives. Their powers of destruction are equal 
to those of architecture ; for so rapidly and dexterously 
will they destroy, in less bodies, food, furniture, books, 
clothes, and timber of whatever magnitude, leaving in 
every instance the merest thin sorfice, that a large beam 
will in a few hours be eaten to a shall not ^cker than a 
sheet of writing paper. 

The insect tribes, beautiful as they are in their respect- 
ive liveries, may be regarded as the grand scavengers of 
nature. Wiierever putridity b to be found, they are pre- 
sent to devour the substance from which it issues : and 
such is the extent and rapidity of their action, that it has 
been calculated by some naturalists that the progeny of not 
more than a dozen flies will consume a dead carcass in a 
shorter space than a hungry Lion« Thus, while Ihey peo- 
ple the atomoephere they purify it ; and in many instan- 
ces, perhaps, and by tribes mvisible to the n^iEed eye, 
purge it of those noxious particles with which it is of^en 
impregnated, and which, at certain! seasons, are apt to 
render it pestilential. 

Worms, in the Linnean vocabulary, is a term of far 
more extensive import than in its popular signification; 
and the reason of this we shall perceive as we proceed. 
They include all animals bek>w the rank of insects^ and 
are classically characterized as being mostly without dis- 
tinct head and without feet ; the most prominent organ 
being their tentacles or feelers. The class is divided into 
five orders ; intestinal, molluscous, testaceous, zo<^hytic, 
and infusory. 

The first order of intestinal, with a few exceptions 
which are found in the waters, consist of animals that are 
uniformly traced in the bowels of the earth, or of other 
animals; whence indeed their ordinal name. The^ are 
ordinarily characterized as l)eing simple, naked animals, 
without limbs. I shall instance as examples of it the as- 
caris, which is found so fVequently in the intestinal tube of 
mankind, in the species of maw or thread-worm, and round* 
worm : the taenia, which comprises among many others 
the two speoies of tape- worm and hydatid ; and the filaria 
or Gninea-worm, which inhabits both the Indies, and is 
frequent in the morning dew ; at which time it winds un- 
perceived into the naked feet of slaves, or other menials, 
and creates the most troublesome itchings, frequently ac- 
companied with inflammation and fever. The only method 
of extracting it is to draw it out cautiously by means of a 



silk tied round its head m it peeps from the inibiiiftd sor- 
&oe ; for if, in consequence of too much straining, the 
animal should break, the part remaininff under the skin 
would still survive, grow with redoubled vigour, and oc- 
casionally augment the local inflammation to such an exloit 
as to prove fatal. It is often twelve feet long, though not 
larger in diameter than a horse-hair. 

The next intestinal worm at which it is worth while to 
throw a glance as we pass on, is the fasciola or fluke, 
principally known from one of its species being found in 
large abundance in the hver of sheep during the disease 
called the rot, but whether the cause ov- the result of this 
disease, has never yet been sufficiently aseeitained. 
There are other species of this animal found m the stomach, 
intestines, or liver of various other animals, and occaaion- 
ally of man himself. The fasciola is hermaphrodite and 
oviparous. 

The gordius or hair-worm is chiefly worUiy of notice 
as being supposed, in one of its species, if incastioiisly 
handled, to inflict a bite at the end of the fingers, and pro- 
duce the complaint called a whitlow. It inhabits soft 
stagnant waters, is from four to six inches long, and is 
almost perpetually twisting itself into various contortions 
and knots. 

The last two kinds I shall enumerate under this order 
of worms are, the lumbricus or earth-worm, including the 
dew-worm and the slug ; and the hirudo or leech, b<nh of 
them too well known under several species to require any 
fimher remark in the present ramd outline. This order 
includes nearly the whole of M. Cuvier^s class of worms, 
with the exception of his sea- worms, already adverted to. 

The second order of the worm class is denominated mol- 
luscs, molluscous, or soft-bodied shell- worms ; and consiists, 
for the most part of similar animals to those found in snail, 
03r8ter, nautilus, and other sliells, but without a shelly de- 
fence ; and hence, in their ordinal charaeter, thej are de- 
scribed as simple animals, naked, but fiimished with limbs 
of some kind or other. By this last mark they are dis- 
tinguished from the precemng, or intestinal order, which, as 
already observed, consist of simple anifiials, naked and des- 
titute of limbs. To place the order more immediately before 
you, I shall select a few examples from those animals that 
are most familiar to us, or are most remarkable for the 
singularity of their structure or other properties. 

Thelimax or slug is one of the most simple animals 
that belong to this order : its only Embs are four feelers^ 
tentacles, or horns, as they are commonly called, situate 
above the mouth, with a black dot at the tip of each of the 
larger ones, which is supposed to be an eye, though this 
point has not beexi M\y established. Another genus of 
molluscous worms is the terrabella ; one species of which 
is the ship-worm, with an oblong, creeping, naked body, 
and numerous capillary feelers about the mouth, from four 
to six incHes in length It is sometimes enclosed in a tes- 
taceous or shelly tube, and is then called termes, pipe- 
womr, or slielly sbip-worm, and belongs to the next order. 
In both forms it is peculiarly destructive to shipping ; boring; 
its way into the stoutest oak planks with great rapidity and 
facility ; and chiefly foiming a necessity for their being 
copper-bottomed. The animal is in its Itabits gregarious ; 
and hence, in attacking a vessel, it advances in a multitu- 
dinous body, every individual punctiliously adhering to its 
own cellr which is separated from the adj.oinIng by a par- 
tition not thicker than a piece of writing paper. In a pre- 
ceding lecture, however, I had occasion to observe, \^-hea 
glancing at the shelly ahip-wonn* or teredo navalis, that, 
by its attacking the stagnant trunks of trees and other veg- 
etable materials that in many parts of the world are washed 
or thro^ down by torrents and tornadoes from the moun- 
tains, and block up the mouths of creeks and rivers, 
thus powerfully contributing to the (fissolution of dead reg^ 
etable matter, it produces far more benefit than evil ; the 
benefit being universal, but the evil partial and limited. In 
1731 and 1732, they appeared in great numbers on the banks 
of Zealand, and considerably alarmed the Dutch, Test the 
piles by which the banks are supported should have been 
suddenly destroyed. They never, however, staid long 
enough to commit mischief, the climate being too cold. 
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LITERATURE. 

SYMBOLICAL WRITING. 

It would seem that the earliest of all written language 
constated of actual drawings of the fonns of animals or 
things, rudely sketched, indeed, by the hands of our rude 
forefathers, but sufficiently plain to mark the object design- 
ed. This mode appears tne more natural, because the rep- 
resentation of sounds which express the names of things 
by certain characters or alphabets, which is the mode now 
most extensively in use, must necessarily require some 
previous concert between two parties, the one of whom 
suggests, and the other agrees, that a particular mark or 
form on paper shall be the symbol for a particular sound. 
But if we suppose a savage separated from his friend) and 
wishing to communicate with him, without having had this 

Srevious consultation, and supposing that he has lent his 
istant acquaintance some articles of furniture, such as his 
bow and arrows, or his knife, which he is anxious to have 
returned without the knowledge of his messenger, it seems 
highly probable that his first impulse would be, to make a 
rude sketch of these articles, and transmit the impression 
CO bis friend. Were the latter an acute' man, he would 
probably understand the allusion ; and were he not intelli- 
gent enough for ^s purpose, it is clear he would not be 
nearly sufficiently so to comprehend the symbols to denote 
sounds. So that the simplicity of this mode of writing 
might suggest the probability of its being the first resorted 
to, without alluding to the hieroglyphics yet remaining on 
the Egyptian tombs, which, fVom our want of acquaintance 
with the manners, customs, and general objects with which 
the Egyptians were conversant, are very difficult to deci- 
pher, if we may judge from the learning expended in ex- 
plaining them. As a modem specimen of this kind of 
writinir, it may not be iminteresting to describe a letter 
which M. Martinez received from an inhabitant of the 
Caroline islands, in the Eastern Ocean. The following is 
the drawing of the letter alluded to, and the description is 
taken from Freycinet and Arago's Voyage. 
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*' This was written to M. Martinez at Rotta, who had 
conunissioned a Tamor of Sathoual to send him some 
shells^ promising in exchange a few pieces of iron. The 
captain gave him the sheet of paper, the original of which 
is in my possession, and is in red characters. The figure 
at the top of the letter wa8vj)laced there as the bearer of 
compliments : the branch under him is the type of peace 
and amity : the marks in the column on the left hand indi- 
cate the sort of shells the Carolinian had sent to M. Mar- 
tinez. In the column on the right are placed the objects he 
desired in exchange ; namely, three large fishing hooks, 
four small ones, two pieces of iron of the shape of axes, 
and two pieces a little longer." This curiously expressed 
request was gratified, and many handsome shells obtained 
in return. 

This is, perhaps, as clear an instance as can be found of 
the mode in which an unlettered people would endeavor to 
convey the expression of their wishes to their friends at a 
distance, and forms a striking contrast to the elegant, though 
complicated process of our own method of writing. 



In the written language of the Chinese, a great proof 
of its having originated in this picture writing may yet be 
seen by a little attention to tfie forms of their characters, 
and is perhaps the only language now generally in practice 
in which these early symbols are discernible ; though some 
have attempted to explain the Hebrew language- in the 
same way, by maintaining that the letters composing the 
Alphabet were at first characters or drawings of things. 
In the modem Chinese, however, much of the early mde 
formation of the characters has been altered, arising, prob- 
ably, in some degree, from a greater improvement in taste, 
inducing the nation to alter theae rough to more elegant 
forms, and partly from the facility of vinriting requiring the 
scribe in some cases to strike off, and in others to connect 
various parts of the original figure. Thus, the present 

Chinese character for 'a man^ 



"A. 



which was 



originally drawn -X\ or ^ or |^. Here it is plain 

that, by lopping off some of the limbs of this mde repre- 
sentative of the human species, we leave something uce 
the form of the present character, though it would appear 
that a long succession of ages must have polished the 
rough material to the improv^ shape which it now poaees- 
ses. Again, the character to denote * the ear' was former- 
ly drawn ^GJ, which is now softened into the present 

fomi, thus &. * A range of hills,' or ' mound,' at first 
drawn ^^ has now become \ ^ * The sun' fm\ la 

now H. The reader's mgenuity may be exercised and 

amused, and he will be enabled to see how far the prece- 
ding remarks are well-grounded, if we present him with a 
few of the original drawings, placed side by side vrith the 
characters into which they have l)een gradually altered, 
and which are now in general use. 

The numbera one, two, three, and fotur, remain tlie same, 
being the simplest forai which can be devised to maintain 
the connexion of the drawing %vith the idea conceived. 

-i^ One, S. Two, ^ Three, -^ Four. 



Ancient 
fonn. 



Present Ancient 
character, form. • 



Present 
character. 




the hiunan 
face. 



the moon. 






ram. 



or 



S. an arrow. 



Si. 

the mouth, t^l 



\^ the tongne in > f^ 

"J" the midst of p^ 

V-^ the mouth. "^ 

^^ the teeth. 



"'^^S^' the eye. " 

In order to save a multiplicity of characters, a single 
one is often placed in various positions, to convey ideas 
which it would be very difficult, and often impossible to 
express bv a simple drawing of the object : for instance, 
how could the idea of ' a corpse' be represented on paper ? 
the figure of a man, it is easily seen, is not sufficient, since 
we cannot teU, from looking at a picture so imfinished as 
the rapidity of writing would demand, whether the breath 
be in or out of the body ; they therrfort* lakr* the ficfure for 
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man we have More seen, and lay it prostrate, thus — 
* "^ . The figare to represent a rock [^ is supposed 
to imply a rock jutting over and affording shelter, and from 
this was formed the following, to denote * a stone,* /o 
that is, as it were, a portion cut out of the rock ; hence, 

to imply a heap of stones, the form ^ ^« would readily 

suggest itself. On the same principle, it would be very 
difficult to describe hail in a sketch ; but, by considering it 
(if we may be allowed the term) as hardened water, they 
add to the character denoting rain the appearance of solid 

drops falling ; thus *rain' is expressed by t ,\j \ » and* hail' 



thus 



<^ 



In representing the forms of animals, or 



things, no further accomplishment was necessary than ac- 
curacy of eye, and skill in delineating the various shapes ; 
but much greater ingenuity is required in order to repre- 
sent intangible or invisible sul>stances, such as light, air, 
&c. or the qualities of things, which we call by Uie term 
adjectives, such as those implying strength, weakness, or 
rarious actions ; as to walk, to stop, to eat, to desire, &c. 
in fact, all kinds of verbs. This difficult matter is gener- 
ally accomplished by the union of two or more simple 
forms, placed together in such a way that their combina- 
tion may suggest the idea required. To express brightness, 
the figures of the * sun' and * moon* are placed together 

Q^ jM. In the character which they employ to denote 

the adjective * aspiring,' a man's breath is represented as 

going out of his body and ascending r^. To hanker af- 



ter or desire earnestly, is represented by thb character of 
breath combined with water, corresponding in hex with oar 

somewhat common phrase ' mouth-watering' AST • The 

rather difficult character of a king is described bj ' one* 
•*■; and the character for land ■^. , or united -j- , iiL» 

plying the feudal idea of sovereignty, all the land belong- 

mg to one. The adverbs * above' and * below' are very 

simply expressed, the former being I - and the latter 

I Crafty and intriguing finds its corresponding 

character in the little crooked symbol 



6- 



The idea of 



a fanuly is very happily and prettily expressed by die srm- 
bol of a house, under which three human beings are anel- 



tered 



y^- 



Many more instances, and some very re- 



markable ones, might be adduced of this mode of rme- 
senting oomiplex ideas, by the union of two or more char- 
acters for simple objects. In fact, most of the words, per- 
haps, in common use in Chinese writing, might be divided 
and subdivided till the original simple ideas had been tnioed 
out, and the reason of their formation distinctly shown : 
but the progress of time and re&iement has so moulded 
and altered even the most simple characters in the language, 
that considerable research would be required to perform 
such a task so many ages afler their original formation. — 
The inventor of this species of writing amongst this sin- 
gular nation was Tsang-hee, of whom tradition or invention 
has preserved the portrait ; and, in order to convey to the 
mind of the 'spectator some idea of his depth of intellect, 
and extent of mental vision, they have expressly chosen 
to represent him as enjoying the privilege of four eyes, 
instead of the number possessed by ordinary mortals. 8. B 

Saturday Magazine 




VIEW IN TAHAA. 

In the year 1821, the Rev Daniel Tyerman and George j strengthening the hands of the Missionaries. From theii 
Bennet Esq. were deputed by the London Missionary So- Journal, recently published in. thr«e volumes, beinff the 



*,^«„«v .^. woio ucjjutou uy WW xuunuon iiiiTOionary ck)- joumaj, recently published in. three volumes, beinir the 
ciety to visit the Missionary Stations m the uttermost parts first of the senes of the " Library of Religious KnowlISge," 
of the sea, both for the purpose of cheering the hearts, and I we make the following interesting extracts. 
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IXTBAORDIXART ROCK. 

I'he inhabitants of Tahaa wore esteemed among the 
liiavest and fiercest warriors of the west, but from their 
proximity, were especially the terror of their neighborb 
the Raiateaiis. At the head of a bay called Taata-luai, a 
singular rock was pointed out to us, the surface of which 
exhibits an inclined plane, between four and five hundred 
feet in ascent, at an angle of about 45 degrees. Here the 
youth of Tahaa used to exercise their limbs and their breath 
by running at full stretch from the bottom to the top with- 
out stumbling, stopping, or touching any thing except the 
ground with their feet. Those who could accomplish this 
were reckoned first-rate men for the feast or the fray. — 
Champions from other islands frequently came hither to 
vie with the natives in performing the snme feat, though 
few succeeded. Several of our native boal^s company 
tried the experiment ; but though active, able-bodied men, 
there was only one who could scale two-thirds of the ele- 
vation without having recourse to his hands. The rock 
itself, in a geological view, is the greatest curiosity of the 
kind that we have seen for a long time. It is an agglome- 
ration of basaltic columns, of different shapes and dimen- 
sions, some triangular, others four-sided. The shafts, 



which are about twenty feet long, all lie horizontally, and 
being exposed at one end, towar& the valley, it is manifest 
that they are fragments which have probably been disrup- 
tured from the snperior mountain, and having slidden down 
the slope, remain in bulk at its base, like a mass of sculp- 
tured ruins dislodged from the cornice of an ancient temple, 
whose walls, though dilapidated, still stand, in defiance of 
earthquake, war, and wasting elements, timers ministers of 
destruction. 

WATER-SPOUT. 

From the declivity of another mountain, of far greater 
elevation, as we were cautiously descending, we were gra- 
tified with the appearance of a water spout, in rapid motion, 
sweeping athwart the horizon, from Huahine oirectty to- 
wards Tahaa, and pouring down its contents with great vi- 
olence upon the sea. At first, it resembled a slender tube, 
depending from the cloud, but soon enlarged into a broad 
volume of dark, dense rain, which, though it threatened to 
come over our heads, happily turned aside, and roared along 
the fiank of the hill, drenching us with its skirts, and ac- 
companied by so furious a gust of wind that we could scarce- 
ly stand upon our legs before it. 
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DANIEL DANCER. 



Damikl DAifctR, one of the mos(t remarkable instances i 
of the insatiable thirst of gold recorded in the history^ of 
human nature, was bom in the year 1716, on Harrow- 1 
ueald Common, near Harrow, in Middlesex. His father 



had four ciiildren, three sons and one daughter, of whom 
Daniel was the eldest. His youth was not distinguished 
for any particular passion or propensity, and it was not till 
he succeeded to the property which dovolvoJ to him by ii»:» 
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death of his father, that he manifested the inordinate love 
of money which rendered him miseiaUe during the remain- 
der of his life. His sister, whose disposition correspond- 
ed exactly with his own, continued to reside with hun tUl 
her death. 

The fare of this saving couple was invariably the same. 
They used constantly on a Sunday to boil a sticking of beef, 
with fourteen hard dumplings, and this was to last during 
the whole week. No consideration could induce them to 
alter this arrangement, excepting it were a circumstance 
like the following. Mr. Dancer, walking out one morning, 
found on the common a sheep which had apparently died 
of disease. He instantly seized the precious present which 
fortune had thrown in lus way, carried home the carcass, 
skinned it and cut it up ; on which his sister made it into 
pies. Whether Mr. Dancer was delighted with thus living 
at a small expense, or at the change of diet they afforded, 
he expressed a great partiality for these pies, and was ex- 
tremely frugal of them while they lasted. 

Had not Miss Dancer lived in an enlightened age, she 
would most certainly have run the risk of incumng the 
penalties inflicted on those accused of witchcraft, her ap- 
pearance so perfectly agreed with the ideas attached to a 
witch. She seldom stirred out of her miserable hut, ex- 
cept when alarmed by the cries of huntsmen and hounds : 
on such occasions, she used to saUy forth armed with a 
pitch-fork, with which she endeavored to repel the pro- 
gress of these intruders on her brother^s grounds ; and her 
appearance was rather that of a moving mass of rags, 
than of a human being. 

During her last illness, her brother was frequently re- 
quested to procure medical assistance for her. His reply 
was, " Why should I waste my money in wickedly endea- 
voring to counteract the will of Providence 1 If the old 
girPs time is come, the nostrums of all the quacks in Chris- 
tendom cannot save her ; and she may as well die now as 
at any future period." The only food he offered her du- 
ring her indisposition, was her usual allowance of cold 
dumpling, and sticking of beef; accompanied with the af- 
fectionate declaration, that if she did not like it she might 
go without. The kindness of Lady Teinpest and Captain 
Holmes, who inherited the whole of Mr. Dancer^s fortune, 
made ample amends for her brother^s inhumanity, and 
soothed her dying moments. In consideration of her ten- 
derness. Miss Dancer intended to have left Lady Tempest 
the property she jpossessed, to the amount of 2000 pounds. 
She however expired before she had signed her will, which 
she had directed to be made, on which her two other bro- 
thers wished to divide her fortune with Daniel. To this 
proposal the latter refused to accede, and a law-suit en- 
sued ; by means of which he recovered 10401. of his sis- 
ter's property, as the price of her board for thirty years, 
at 301. per annum, and 1001. for each of the last two 
years, in which he declared she had done nothing but eat 
and lie in bed. What remained after these deductions was 
equally divided between the three brothers. 

From a principle of rigid economy, Mr. Dancer rarely 
washed his hands and face ; and when he did, it was al- 
ways without the assistance cither of soap or towel. Dis- 
pensing A^ith those articles of exp>ensive luxury, he used, 
when the sun shone, to betake himself to a neighboring 
pool, and after washing himself with sand, he would lie 
on his back in the sun to dry himself. His tattered gar- 
ments, which were scarcely sufficient to cover his naked- 
ness, were kept together by a strong hay-band, which he 
fastened round bis body. His stoc&gs were so patched 
that not a vestige of the original could be perceived, and 
in cold or dirty weather he wound about his lej^s ropes of 
hay, so that his whole figure presented the most striking 
picture of misery that can possibly be conceived. At one 
period of his life he used annually to purchase two shirts, 
but for several years preceding his death, he allowed him- 
self only one. This he bought at some old clothes shop, 
and seldom exceeded half a crown in price. After com- 
ing into his possession, it never underwent the operations 
of washing and mending, nor did he ever change it till it 
dropped from his back in rap. In making one of these 
purchases, he was involved in an affair which gave hini no 



small trouble and meeaineas. Being desired by the mis- 
tress of the shop to which he went to parehase an old 
shi.Tt, to mention his price, be xM her, ^ as mueh under 
three shillings as poeuble.** A shin was accordingly pro- 
duced, for which after bargaining a long time. Dancer, as 
he (ieclared, agreed to give two shillings and ninepence.— 
He gave tho woman three shillings, and waited for the 
change, but to his mortification and surprise, she refbsed to 
give any, positively asserting that he had agreed to take 
Uie shirt at the price of the snm she had received. Re- 
monstranees were vain ; and to snfibr such a diminution of 
his pr party witliout endeavoring to obtain redress, he re- 
garded as criminal. He therefore summoned the woman 
to a court of conscience, and in support of his claim made 
two joumies to town : but after a full hearing, the poor 
man was not only non-suited, but obliged to pay the costs 
of court, to the enormous amount of five shillings. To 
add to his vexation, bis two joumieii had put him to the 
additional expense of three-pence more : for it can scarce- 
ly be supposed that a man of his age and wealth could 
travel on foot fifteen miles and back again on the same day, 
without the extraordinarv indulgence of a penny worth of 
bread and cheese, and a half-penny worth of small beer.— 
At this time, Mr. Dancer ^as in the possession of propertj 
to the amount of 30001. a year ! 

When his sister died, he had a pair of sheets on his bed 
which he would never suffer to be removed, but lay in 
them till they were worn out. He would not allow his 
bed to be made, or his house to be cleaned, and the room 
in which he Uved was nearly filled with sticks which he 
had collected from the neighbors^ hedges. He was for 
many years his own cobbler ; and the last pair of shoes he 
wore had become so large and ponderous from the frequent 
soles and coverings they had received, that they rather 
resembled hog-troughs than shoes. 

Such was his attention to parsimony in every thing that 
could in the smallest degree contribute to his advanu^ 
that when obliged to relieve the wants of nature, he would 
rather walk two nules than not assist in manuring his own 
lands. He gathered in his rambles all the bones he met 
with, and rather than return home empty-handed, would 
load himself with the dung of the cattle on the coounon. 
The bones he first picked liimself, and then broke in pieces 
for his doff Bob. His conduct to this favorite, whom he 
always csi^ed ' Bob, my child,^ affords a striking instance 
of human inconsistency ; for while he himself would swill 
the pot-liquor of Lady Tempest^s kitchen, to save the ex- 
pense of a penny. Bob was allowed a {ant of milk daily. 
His affection for this domestic was nevertheless oveqK>w- 
ered by a consideration which, with him, carried irresisti- 
ble weight. Complaints were made to him that Bob had 
worried some sheep ; on this, to prevent a repetition of 
the mischief, for which he might probably have been com- 
pelled to make compensation, he took the dog to a black- 
smith's shop, where he ordered all his teeth to be broken 
off short. 

Snuff was a luxury in which it is natural to suppose 
that he never indulged ; yet he always begged a pinch 
from those who did. In tnis manner, he used in about a 
month to fill a snuff-box, which he always carried in his 
pocket. He then exchanged its contents at a chandler's 
shop for a farthing candle, which was made to last till h^* 
had again fdled his box, as he never suffered any light in 
his house except when he was going lo bed. A horse 
which he kept for some time was never allowed more than 
two shoes, for his fore-feet ; to shoe the hind feet being, in 
his opinion, an unnecessary expense. 

As it was rumored that Mr. Dancer had considerable 
sums of money conc(;aled in his house, a man hoping to 
discover the deposit, broke in and carried off some of his 
effects. He was disappointed in his grand object ; for 
Mr. Dancer concealed his treasure where no peiBon would 
ever think of seeking it : bank-notes he used to hide anx)n^ 
the cob-webs in the cow-house, and guineas in the fire- 
place covered with soot. The thief was soon alter ap- 
prehended and executed. 

This accident probably made some impression, and ren- 
1 dered him desirous of placing his money in some more as 
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core aitnatkoii than his own wiatehed hat. Repairing not 
long after to London, to inyest two thousand pounds in the 
funds, a gentleman who met him near the Exchange, mis- 
taking him for a beggar, put a penny into his hand. Though 
somewhat soipris^ at first, he put the money in his pock- 
et, and continued his walk. 

Lady Tempest, who was the only person that had any 
influence oyer the mind of this unhappy man, employed 
every possible persuasion and device to induce him to par- 
take of those conveniences and comforts which are so 
gratifying to others, but without effect. One day, however, 
she prevailed on him to purchase a hat of a Jew for a shil- 
ling, that which he wore having been in constant use for 
thirteen years. She called upon htm the next day, and to 
her suiprise found that he stiU continued to wear the old 
one. On inquiring the reason, he after much solicitation 
informed her, that his old servant Griffiths had given him 
sixpence profit for his bargain. 

The same lady, knowing that he was fond of trout stew- 
ed in claret, once sent him some as a present. The stew 
had become congealed during the night, and though he 
durst not eat it till it was wanned, for fear of the tooth- 
ache, to which he was subject, yet he could not on any ac- 
count afford the expense of a fire. The ingenious method 
by which he contrived to relieve himself from the embar- 
rassment, is certainly worthy of admiration. The weather 
was frosty, and at such times he always lay in bed to keep 
himself warm, and he conceivjed that a similar mode of 
proceeding would produce the same effect on the fish. — 
He accordingly directed it to be put with the sauce into a 
pewter plate, and covering it with another, placed them 
under his body, and sat upon them till their contents were 
sufficiently warmed ! 

During the illness which terminated his nils-spent life. 
Lady Tempest accidentally calling upon him, found him lying 
in an old sack which came up to his neck. To her remon- 
strances against the impropriety of such a situation he re- 
plied, that having come into the world without a shirt, he 
was determined to go out of it in the same manner. She 
then begged him to have a pillow to raise his head, which 
he refused, but directed his old servant Griffiths to bring 
liiin a truss of straw for that purpose. 

Thus expired this miserable man, in the month of Octo- 
ber, 1794, m the 78th year of his age. 

The house in which Mr. Dancer had lived was in a most 
deplorable state, not having been repaired for upwards of 
half a century. Its interior was however soon fonnd to 
contain more riches than its external appearance bespoke ; 
for Captain Holmes, to whom it devolved, found at differ- 
ent times various hoards of guineas and half-guineas in 
bowls ; and bank-notes stuffed under the covers of old 
chairs. Some jugs of silver were also discovered in the 
stable, to which place Mr. Dancer often went in the mid- 
dle of the night, but for what purpose could never be ascer- 
tained ; but it has since been supposed it was to rob one of 
the jugs in order to add to a bowl which he had buried in 
the kitchen. 

Lady Tempest, who, with Captain Holmes, inherited the 
whole of his property, did not long enjoy the increase of 
wealth she acquired by Mr. Dancer^ death. During her 
attendance on him in his last hours, she contracted an ill- 
ness which in a few months put a ]jeriod to her own Ufe, 
in January 1795. — British Eccentric Biography. 



We give, as a matter of curiosity, the following article 
aa we find it in the ** Cabinet of Curiosites.''^ 

VISION OF CHARLES XI. OF SWEDEN. 

The following singular narration occurs in the Rev.- J 
T. James's Travels in Sweden, Prussia, Poland, &c. during 
the years 1^513 and 1814. — ^The most marvellous part of 
the affair is, that, as the reader will see, no less than six 
persons (the monarch inclusive) concur in testing the real- 
ity of the vision. 

Chat^ the XI. it seems, sitting in his chamber between 
the hoars of eleven and twelve at night, was surprised at 



the qipearance of a fight in the window of the hall of the 
diet: he demanded of the grand Chancellor, Bjelke, who 
was present, what it was that he saw, and was answered 
that it was only the reflection of the moon : with this, how- 
ever, he was dissatisfied ; and the senator, Bjelke, soon af- 
ter entering the room, he addressed the same to him, but 
receiyed the same answer. Looking afterwards again 
through the window, he thought he observed a crowd of 
persons in the hall : upon this, said he. Sirs, all is not as it 
should be — ^in the confidence that he who fears God need 
dread nothing, I will go and see what this may be. Ord- 
ering the two noblemen before-mentioned, as also Oxensti- 
em and Brahe, to accompany him, he sent for Grunsten, 
the door keeper, and descended the staircase leading to 
the hall. 

Here the party seem to have been sensible of a certain 
degree of trepidation, and no one else daring to open the 
door, the king took the key, unlocked it, and entered first into 
the ante-chamber. To their infinite surprise, it was fitted 
up with black cloth. Alarmed by this extraordinary cir- 
cumstance, a second pause occurred ; at length the king set 
his foot within the hall, but fell back in astonishment at 
what he saw ; again, however, taking courage, he made his 
companions promise to follow him, and advanced. The 
hall was lighted up and arrayed with the same mournful 
hangings as the ante-chamCer : in the centre was a round 
table, where sat sixteen venerable men, each with large 
volumes lying open before them : above was the king, a 
young man rf sixteen or eighteen years of age, with the 
crown on his head and sceptre in his hand. On his ri^t 
hand sat a personage about forty years old, whose face 
bore the strongest marks of integrity ; on his left an old 
man. of seventy, who seemed very urgent with the young 
king that he should make a certain sign with his head, 
which as often as he did, the venerable men struck their 
hands on their books with violence. 

Turning my eyes, says the king, a little further, I be- 
held a sca^old and executioners, and men with their clothes 
tucked up, cutting off heads one after another so fast, 
that the blood formed a deluge on the floor : those who 
suffered were all young men. Again I looked up, and 
perceived the throne behind the great table almost over- 
turned : near to it stood a man of forty, that seemed the 
protector of the kingdom. I trembled at the sight of these 
things, and called aloud — ^'*It is the voice of God! — 
What ought I to understand 1 — When shall all this come to 
pass V A dead silence prevailed ; but on my crying out a 
second time, the young king answered roe saying, '* This 
shall not happen in your time, but in the day? of the sixth 
sovereign after you. He shall be of the same age as I 
appear now to have, and this personage sitting beside me 
gives you the air of him that shall be the regent and pro- 
tector of the realm. During the last year of the regency, 
the country shall be sold by certain young men, but ho 
shall then take up the cause, and, acting in conjunction 
with the young king, shall establish the throne on a sure 
footing ; and this in such a way, that never was before, 
or ever afterwards shall be seen in Sweden so great a king. 
All the Swedes shall be happy under him ; the public debts 
shall be paid ; he shall leave many millions in the treasury, 
and shall not die but at a very advanced age : yet before 
he is firmly seated on his throne, shall an effusion of blood 
take place unparalleled in history. " You," added he, " who 
are king of this nation, see that he is advertised of these 
matters: you liave seen all; act according to your 
wisdom." 

Having thus said, the whole vanished, and (adds he) wo 
saw nothing but ourselves and our flambeaus, while the 
ante-chamber through which we passed on returning was 
no longer clothed in black. 

'* Nous entr&mes dans mes appartemens, et je mo mis 
aussitdt k 6crire ce que j'avois vu : ainsi que les avertisse- 
ments, aussi bien que je le puis. Que le tout est vrai, je 
le jure sur ma vie et mon honneur, autant que le Dicu m'aide 
le cprps et Tame. 

" Charles XL ajourd'hui Roi de SuWe. L'an 1791, 17 
Dec." 

" Comme temoins et presents sur les lieox nous avons 
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vu tout C6 qae S. M. a rim>0Tt6, et nous i'affennoiia par 
nutre serment, autant que Dieu nous aide pour le corps et 
Tame.* H. L. Bjelke, Gr. Chancelier du Royaume, — 
Bjelke, S6nateur,-— Brah6, S^nateur, — ^Ax. Oxenstiem, 
S^nateur, — Petre Grunsten, ftussier." 

" The whole story," says Mr James, " is curious, and 
well worth attention ; but unless the young king's ghostly 
representative made ?n error in his chronological calcula- 
tion, it will be difficult to reconcile the time specified with 
that wliich is yet to come. I can offer no ex{Manation, and 
bequeath the whole, like the hieroglyphic in Moore's Al- 
manack, * to the better ingenuity of my readers/ " 




ARABS RAISING WATER FROM THE NIL£. 

In Egypt, the rice grounds are inundated from the time 
of sowing nearly to harvest : the seed is commonly cast 
upon the water, a practice twice alluded to in scripture. 
Balaam, prophesying of Israel, Num. xxiv. 7. says, ** His 
seed shall be in many waters ;" and Solomon, when speak- 
ing of acts of charity in his beautiful exhortations, Eccl. 
xi. 1. " Cast thy bread upon the waters, for thou shall find 
it after many days," finely intimates, that as he who com- 
mits the seed to the waters, which is the mode of sowing 
in that country, always reaps after a certain interval the 
abundant recompense of his labour ; so they that regard 
the sufferings of the distressed, and cast their bread upon 
the waters by feeding the hungry or clothing the naked, 
shall in no wise lose their reward, but find it after many 
days. 

In order to cover the lands with water upon which they 
cast their seed, various methods are employed by the Egyp- 
tians. To raise the waters of the Nile into the high 
ground near the river, they use buckets fastened to a wheel, 
something like those used in some of our deep wells ; but 
where the lahd is not much elevated above the surface of 
the river, they employ the simple and probably very an- 
cient contrivance of lifting it in a basket, apparently lined 
with close matting or leather. This is the mode repre- 
sented : two men holding the basket between them by a 
cord in each hand fastened to the edge of it, lower it into 
the Nile, and then swing it between them until it requires 
a velocity sufiicient to enable them to through the water 
over a bank into a canal near the river. The regular con- 
tinuance of their motion, gives them at a distance the ap- 
pearance of automaton figures rather than living beings. 
They work with only a coarse sort of cotton shirt girxfed 
round their loins, and sometimes entirely naked, exposed 
to the sun's most powerful rays during the whole day, 
repeating one of the Arabian songs ; for they seem to have 
a peculiar air adapted to every kind of labour. 



POETRY. 



The Indian iSKmmer.— Bkainaid. 

WuAT is ibere ssdd*mnt in tbe sutumn UwvesT 
Have they that '*greeu and yellow znelftB^oly 
That the sweet poet spake of?— Had he seen 
Our variegated woods, when first the froit 
Turns into beauty all October's charms — 
When the dread fever quits us — when the ttonw 
Of the wild Equinox, with all its wet. 
Has ]e(i the land, as the first deluge left it. 
With a briffht bow of manv colours hung 
Upon the forest tops— he had not sighed. 

The raoon sUys longest for the htmter now : 
The trees cast down their fruitage, and the hldUm 
And buisy squirrel hoards his winter store : 
While man enjoys the breeze that sweeps along 
The bright blue sky above him, and that bends 
Magnificently all the forest's pride. 
Or whispers through the evergreens, and asks, 
*^ What is there sadd'ning in the autumn leaves V 



ITEMS OF NEWS. 



A lerioat collision has occurred between the United States anl 
Alabama, in consequence of the oontempls^ removal, by tbe for- 
mer, of the squatters on the lands recently obtained of tbe Ci«ek 
Indians. Alabama, throwing herself on her supremacy, claimi 
sovereignty over those lands, on the principle that a State oas Jans- 
diction over the whole territory withm her limits. It is to be (eared 
that consequences of the most disastrous descriptkni may be die 
result. 

Peter N. Daniel of Richmond, Va. has been appointed Attorney 
General of the United States, met Mr. Taney, appointed to tbe 
Secretaiyship of the Treasury. 



ANATOMY. 



In general, those parents have most reverence who 
deserve it ; for he that lives well cannot be daapiaed. 



Is the act of dissecting bodies for the purpose of ex- 
amioinff their structure, and the nature, uses, and fuiic- 
tions of their several parts ; also the knowledge of the 
human body derived from such dissections and exami- 
nations. It is generally applied to the examination of 
animals, and it has discovered the following circunh 
stances of their structure. 1st. A system of bones 
which in a human subject amount to 246 ; 2. Of car- 
tilas^es or gristles, which unite the bones, and contribute 
to their motion, assisted by ligaments, membranes, and 
bundles of muscles, called flesh, all relating to the 
strength and motion of the animal. Anatomy also dis- 
covers nerves, or white threads, which extend from the 
brain and the spinal marrow through all the organs, and 
ire the means of sensation, and instruments oi the 
will. It appears, also, that the body is sustained and 
A'armed by means of blood flowing from the ht^rt 
!irou2:h the arteries, to every . part of the body, and 
>rougnt back by veins. There is also a stomach for 
digestion, and glands for separating and assimilating 
Jiie element ; and intestines to carry off what is not 
appropriated. When applied to animals, it is termed 
Comparative Anatomy. In the science of anatomy the 
body is divided into the head, trunk, and extremities, and 
is composed of solids and fluids. The solids are the 
integiuncnts, bones, cartilages, ligaments, membranes, 
vessels, muscles, nerves, and glands. The principal 
fluids are the blood, the chyle, the lymph, and the bile. 
Anatomy, from the names' of the parts treated of, is di- 
vided into osteogeny, or the doctrme of the growth of 
the bones ; osteology^ the doctrine of the bones in the 
adult subject ; chondrology, the doctrine of the cartil- 
ages; syndesmolo^, the doctrine of the linments; 
myology, the doctnne of the muscles ; bursalogy, the 
doctrine of the bursae mucosae; splanchnology, the 
doctrine of the viscera ; angeiology, tue doctrine of the 
Teasels; andenology. the doctrine of the glands; neor- 
ology, the doctrine or the nerves, dbc. Anatomy, taken 
absolutely, applies only to the dissection of human sub- 
jects ; the dissection and examination of brutes is called 
Comparative Anatomy. It is a wonderful system, and 
a most interesting object of study. 



SECTION XXXI. 



NATURAL HISTORY. 

[From Oooi'9 Bork of Soiurt.l 

OV ZOOLOOICAL SYtTKMS, AND THE DItTIMCTlVB CHARACTBB8 

OP ANIMALS — cowrnivBb. 

AlfOTHBR genus worthy of notice under this order is the 
actinia BeUis ; sea-carnation, a. Dianthus ; sea anemony, 
a. Anemfmoides ; and sea marigold, a. Calendula ; from 
their resemblance to the stems and flowers of these plants. 
The first three are found on the warmer rocky coasts of 
our own country, as those of Sussex ; and the last on the 
shores of Barbadoes. The sea-carnation is sometimes 
thrown upon our flat coasts, and left evacuated of its water 
by the return of the tide ; in which case it has the appear- 
ance of a slender, long-stalked, yellow &g. 

Most of us are acquainted with some species of the sepia 
or cuttle-fish, which is another genus of the order before us. 
The common cuttle-fish, sepia officinalis, is an inhabitant 
of the ocean, and is preyed upon by the whale and plaise 
tribes ; its arms are also frequently eaten off by the conger- 
eel, but are reproducible. The bony scale on the back is 
that alone which is usually sold in the shops, under the 
name of cuttle-fish, and is employed in making pounce. 
These animala have the singular power, when pursued by 
an enemy, of squirting out a black fluid or natural ink, 
which darkens the waters all around, and thus enables it to 
escape. This natural ink forms an ingredient in the com- 
position of our Indian inks. The worm or fish was form- 
erly eaten by the ancients, and is still occasionally used as 
food by the Italians. In hot climates, some of the species 
grow to a prodigious sixe, and are armed with a dreadful 
apparatus of holders, furnished with suckers, by which, 
like the elephant with its proboscis, they can rigidly fasten 
upon and convey their prey to their mouth. In the eight- 
armed cuttle-fish, sepia 0ctapodia, which inhabits the In- 
dian seas, the arms or holders are said to be not less than 
nine fathoms in length. In consequence of this, the In- 
dians never venture to sea without hatches in their boats, 
to cut off these monstrous arms, should the animal attempt 
to fasten upon them, and drag them under water. • This 
genus, with that of the argonauta and nautilus, constitute 
the order Cephalopoda of Cuvier, which belongs to his 
class named molluscn. 

The medusa is another genus entitled to attention, as 
affording various species that shine with great splendour 
in the water. The worms of this kind are vulgarly de- 
nominated sea-nettles, and consist of a tender gletatinous 
mass, of various figures, furnished with arms or tentacular 
processes, issuing from the under surface. The larger 
species, when touched, produce in the hand a slight ting- 
ling and redness, and hence, indeed, the name of the sea- 
nettles, by which they are commonly distinguished. A 
few of the species are found on our own coasts ; but by 
&r the greater number are exotics. 

The asterias, sea star, or star fish, is another genus of 
molluscous worms, and in some of its species, it is Imown to 
all of us. The most curious species of this genus is the 
asterias. Caput Medusa, or basket-fish ; wluch inhabits 
most seas, and consists of five central rays, each of which 
divides into two smaller ones, and each of which smaller 
ones again divides into two other ; the same kind of divi- 
sion and subdivision being continued to a vast extent, and 
ev^ry ray regulariy decreasing in size, till at^ length the 
ramifications amount to many thousands, formmg a beau- 
tiful net- work spread over tlie water. The colour of the 
worm varies, from pale to brown. 

Vol. L— 31 



The only other gehus I shall mentioii uAder this ojder 
is the echinus, sea-urchin, pr hedee-hog : its q)ecie8 are 
very numerous, and of a mat multiplicity of forms ; glob- 
ular, oval, shield-like, ana heart shaped. Many of Uiem, 
appear to have long since become extinct, and are only to* 
be found in a state of petrifaction. The surrounding spines 
form an adinirable coat of mail when perfect ; but they 
are generally broken off from the shell when it is picked 
up empty on our own coasts. 

The third order of the Linnean class of worms are call- 
ed testacea or testaceous, and comprise those that are sur- 
rounded with a shelly or testaceous covering. They are 
of three kinds ; those possessing a single shell, of what- 
ever form or kind, and hence denominate univalve^ ; those 
possessing more than two shells, which are in consequence 
named multivalves. 

The univalves, orsingle-valved, are the most numerous, 
and exhibit the greatest variety of forms. For the most 
part they are regularly or irregularly spiral : among the 
most common of them may be mentioned the helix or snail- 
genus ; the patella or limpet; and the turbo or wreath- 
genus, of which the periwinkle is a'species ; the animal in 
all which is a Umax or slug. Among the more curious 
are, the murex or purple-shell so highly valued by the an- 
cients for the exquisite dye it is capable of producing ; the 
volute or mitre, including those fine polished spirsd shells, 
without lips or perforation, which so often ornament our 
chimney-pieces, sometimes embellished with dots, and at 
other tmies with bands of colors of various hues ; the 
strombus, comprising the larger shells appropriated to the 
same purpose, spiral like the volute, but with a large ex- 
panding lip spreading into a groove on the left side, and of- 
ten stiU farther projecting into lobes or claws, the back fre- 
quently covered with large warts or tubercles, in some 
species called coromant^s foot ; in all which the animal or 
inhabitant is still a limax or slug ; and the nautilus and ar- 
gonauta, the pearl-nautilus and paper-nautilus ; the first of 
which is linea with a layer of a most beautiful pearly gloss, 
and in the East is manufactured into drinking cups ; and 
the second of which is remarkable for its exquisite light- 
ness, and the rumor conunon to most countries of its hav- 
ing given to mankind the first idea of siting. In reality, 
it sails itself, and with exquisite dexterity ; and to this end 
the animal that is usually found inhabitmg the shell, and 
which, till of late, was supposed to be a four armed cuule- 
fish, though now regarded as an ocythoe, by Dr. Leach 
named o. Chranchii, in memory of the indefatigable hut 
unfortunate Cranch of the British Museum, as soon as it 
has risen to the surface, erects two of its arms to a con- 
siderable height, and throws out a thin membrane between 
them, thus producing a natural sail ; while the oars or rud- 
der are formed by Uie other two arms being thrown over 
the shell into the water, by which ingenious contrivance, or 
rather instinctive device, the paper-nautilus sails along 
with considerable rapidity. M. Cuvier has separated the 
nautilus from the rest, though distinctly a univalve ; and, 
as we have already noticed, has united it with the cutUe- 
fish under an order of molluscse, which he cdls cephalopo- 
da. The ordinal name for the others is with him gastero 
poda, as most of them crawl on their bellies, and carry the 
shell over them as a shield. They have a distinct and 
moveable head by which they essentially differ from our 
next order, which are without a distinct head of any kind. 
The two sexes are united in the same individual, but require 
a reciprocal union for breeding. 

The bivalved or two-shelled testaceous worms, the ace* 

fiiJ 
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I^ala or headleaa of Cuvier, are best ex|4aiiied by refer- 
ring you to the oyster and the muscle, (ostrea and my tilus,) 
both which contain species which produce pearls and mo- 
thei^of-pearis ; though the real pearl muscle is amya or 
gaper, found chiefly on the coasts of Malabar and Ceylon, 
where the principal peail-fisheries are established. The 
species of oyster that produces small pearls is sometimes 
traced oaoar own shores, and is said to have been at one 
time frequent in the river Conway, in Wales. Most of the 
oysters cast their spawn towards the close of the spring oi 
beginning of the summer, as the month of May. 1 his 
spawn is by the fishermen called spat, and in size and fig- 
ure each resembles the drop of a candle. As soon as cast 
or thrown oflT, these embryon disks adhere to stones, old 
03rster-shel]s, pieces of wood, or whatever other substance 
comes in their way : a calcareous secretion issues from the 
surface of their bodies, and in the course of twenty-four 
hours begins to be converted into a shelly substance. It is 
two or three years, however, before they acquire their full 
size. 

The scallops, which are another tribe of the oyster kind, 
are capable of .leaping out of the water at pleasure, to the 
distance of half a yard. When elevated, they open their 
shells, and eject the water within them, and then falling 
back into the water, close them with a loud snap. 

Among the more elegant of tins division is the nacre, 
pinna, or sea-pen, so caUed from its form ; the anhnal of 
which (a Umax or slug) secretes, as we have already ob- 
served, a large quantity of fine strong silky hair or bieard, 
which by the Italians is woven into a kind of silky plait. 
And among the most extraordinary is the gigantic cnama 
or clamp-shell, in form jresemblin^ the oyster ; one species 
of which we noticed not long smce, as found in the In- 
dian Ocean, of between five and six hundred pounds weight ; 
the fish or inhabitant large enough to furnish a hundred 
and twenty men with a fuJl meaC and strong enough to 
lop ofif a man's hand, and cut asunder the caUe of a large 
smo. 

Of the multivalved testaceous worms, or those contain- 
ing more than two shells, there are but three known spe* 
cies, the chiton, the lepas or acorn-shell, and the phloas, 
or, as it is often improperiy called, pholas, so denominated 
from its secreting a phosphoreecent liquor of great brillian- 
cy, which illuminates whatever it touches or happend to 
fall upon, and to which linnaeus chiefly ascribes the lumi- 
nous appearance which the sea ofien assumes at a distance ; 
a subject, however, which we shall have occasion to exam- 
ine hereafter. 

The fourth order of the Linnean class of wotms is call- 
ed zoophytes or plant-animals, so denominated from their 
efflorescing like plants. Most of them are of a soft tex- 
ture, as the hydra or polype, so well known from its being 
capable of existing when turned inside out, and of re-^pro- 
duoing any part of its tentacles or body when destroyed 
by accident. Some are corky or leathery, as dififerent spe- 
cies of the alcyionium ; some bibulous, as the spongia or 
sponge, which is now decidedly ascertained to be an animal 
substanee ; and some calcareous, as the numerous families 
of coral, which, under the form of tubular, stany, or stony 
stems, are denominated tubtpores, madrepores, and isises. 

The fifth or infusoiy order of worms comprehends those 
minute and simple ammalcules which are seldom capable 
of being traced, except by a microscope ; and, for the most 
part, reside in putrid infusions of vegetables, or in stag- 
nant waters filled with vegetable matter. Of these, the 
smallest known species is denominated monas. To a glass 
of the highest magnifying power, it appears nothing more 
than a minute simple point or speck of jelly, obviously, 
however, evincing motion, but often from its delicacy 
seeming to blend itself with the water in which it swims. 

Such is a bird's eye view of the Linnean class of worms, 
and its five orders of molluscous, testaceous, zoophyte, and 
infusory animals. 

The indefatigable labor of the worm-tribes in promoting 
the general gocKi is striking.and manifest. The gordius or 
tiairvworm perforates clay to give a passage to springs and 
running water ; the lumbricus or eurth-worm pierces the 
«>il that jif ii^ay eiyoyiiie benefit of air, ligfali and moiatnie; 



the terebella and terredo, the naked alup-wonii aal the 
shelly ship-worm, penetrate dead wood, and the phloas and 
mytuus, rocks, to eflfect their dissolution ; while the termes 
or white ant, as we have already observed, attacks almost 
every thing within its reach, animal, vegetable, or mineral, 
with equal rapacity, and reduces to its elementarr princi- 
ples whatever has resisted the assault of every other spe- 
cies. The same system of warfare is indeed pursoed 
among themselves ; yet it is pursued, not from hate, as 
among mankind, but from instinct, mid as the means of 
prolonging and extending, as well as diminishing and cut- 
ting short, the tenn of life and enjoyment. 



LITERATURE. 

ORIGIN OF TH£ MATERIALS OF WRITING 

The most ancient mode of writing was on cylinders, on 
bricks, and on tables of stone ; afterwards on plates of va- 
rious materials, on ivory, and similar articles. In the book 
of Job, mention is made of the custom of writing on stone 
and on sheets of lead. The Gauls, at the time of Cesar, 
wrote on tables ; but of what they were composed is not 
known. These early inventions led to the discovery of 
tables of wood ; and as cedar is least corruptible, they 
chose this wood for the most important writings. From 
this custom arose the celebrated expression ot the ancients, 
when they meant to convey the highest praise of any ex- 
cellent composition, that it was worthy to be written on 
cedar ; though some maintain that this expression refers 
to the oil of cedar, with which valuable parchment manu- 
scripts were anointed, to preserve them. Isidore of Se- 
ville says, that the Greeks and Tuscans were the first 
who used wax to write on. They formed the letters with 
an iron bodkin. But the Romans substituted the stjrius, 
made of bone. They also employed reeds, cut in the form 
of pens. 

Naud^ observes, that when he was in Italy, (about 1642,) 
he saw some of those waxen tablets called Pugillares, and 
others composed of the bark of trees, which 3ie ancients 
used in lieu of paper ; which he observes was not then in 
use ; for paper is composed of linen, and linen was not 
then known. Hemp, he adds, was known, but not used. 
Rabelais, who wrote about 1540, mentions it as a new heib, 
which had only been in use about a century ; and, in fact, 
in the reign of Charles the Seventh, (1470,) linen made of 
hemp was so scarce, that it is said none but the queen was 
in possession of two shifts. 

In the progress of time, the art of writing consisted of 
painting with different kinds of ink. They now chese 
the thin peels of certain trees and plants, and even the 
skins of animals. The first place, it is said, where they 
began to prepare these skins, was Pergamos in Asia* — 
This is the origin of the Latin name, from which we have 
derived that of parchment. These skins are, however, 
better known amongst Latin writers by the name of mem" 
brana, so called from the membranes of animals of which 
they were composed. Hie ancients had parchment of 
three different colors, white, yellow and purple. At Rome, 
white parchment was disliked, because it was more sub- 
ject to be soiled than the others, and dazzled the eye. — 
They frequently wrote in letters of gold and sOver on pur- 
ple parchment. This custom continued in the early ages 
of the church ; and there are yet extant written copies of 
the evangelists of this kind. 

" The Egyptians employed the bark of a plant or reed 
called papyrus. Specimens may be seen at the British 
Museum. Formerly there grew great quantities of it on 
the side of the Nile. It is this plant which has given the 
name to our paper, although it is made of linen rags. The 
Chinese make their paper of silk. 

The use of paper is of great antiquity. Some of the 
specimens of papyrus which have been found in the mum- 
my pits of Egypt, are said to be as old as the time of Mo- 
ses. The honor of inventing it is given to the town of 
Memphis. Before the use of parchment and paper pass- 
ed to the Romans, they used the thin peel foond en trsas 
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bf»tween the wood and the bark. This second akin they 
called liber — ^whence their word libera a book ; and from 
them, our word library, and the French Iwre, Anciently, 
instead of folding this parchment or paper, they rolled it, 
and the Latin name they gave these rolls has passed into 
our language — ^we say a volume^ although our books are 
eompoaed of pages cut and bound together. The ancients 
were still more curious than ourselves, in having their 
books uchly got up. Beside the tint of purple with which 
they tinted their veliuin, and the liquid gold which they em- 
ployed for their ink, they sometimes enriched the covers 
of their books with precious stones. 

The following information, taken from Casley^s catalogue 
of the manuscripts iu the king^s library, is curious. 

** Varro says, that palm-leaves, or mallow-leaves, were 
all first used for writing on ; whence xhe word began and 
continued to signify the leaf of a book, as well as of a 
tree or plant. That the ancients wrote or engraved on 
brass, is manifest. The laws of the twelve tables, and 
other monuments kept in the Capitol, were engraven on 
that metal. The Romans and Lacedaemonians wrote to 
the Jews on tables of brass. There is a small fragment 
of writing on bark, near a thousand years old, in the Cot- 
Ionian library. The art of making paper of cotton was 
discovered in the eleventh century ; the invention of ma- 
king it of linen rags could not be much later.^^ This last 
observation differs from Naude. — Curiosities of liiterature. 

The following occurs in Captain Skinner^s Excursions 
tit Ifuiia. 

*' I cannot, from my experience at Mookba, withdraw 
my condemnation of the mountain priests. Tl^ey are as dirty 
aiMi ignorant as their brothers, whom I have already cele- 
brated for eminence in those qualities ; and their women 
* out-Herod Herod.^ There is one man, however, in the 
viQage, wlio can write and read : he was educated at Bar- 
ahal, where there was once a school ; but I fear the school- 
master found himself too little appreciated to be tempted 
to continue his vocation. He is a shrewd knave, and has 
had the advantages of travelling a little. He has been in 
tlie valley of the Dhoon — a>great event. He writes on 
tlie bark of a tree — ^the Boii Pulla, well-known throughout 
India as the inner covering of Hobkah snakes : and it 
makes a capital substitute for paper. The trees are in 
great quantity thereabouts ; and, as the bark is peeled off 
in large sheets, it requires no preparation, nor is it neces- 
e^ to have a peculiar pen to write with, as is the case 
^i'ith leaves that are still used for that purpose in the east." 

" The natives of Ceylon as yet employ no paper ; they 
write on thin leaves of the Ola, and are obliged to make 
use of an iron pen, wliich they support in a notch cut in 
the thumb nail allowed to grow for that purpose : a Uterary 
man is discovered by such a mark. A quill, or a reed, 
serves my friend of Mookba ; for the pen runs as quickly 
over the skin of t]ie boii, as it would over the surface of a 
glazed ^eet." — Saturday Magazine, 



HISTORY AND MYTHOLOGY. 

THE JUPITER OF PHIDIAS. 

DuauTG the administration of Pericles, (a. c. 445,) the 
genius of Phidias, the greatest scidptbr of antiquity, con- 
ceived the daring idea of constructing statues of tHe gods 
of .Greece which should unite the opposite qualities of co- 
loMal dimensions, and materials of comparative minuteness 
of parts. The sculpture of Greece had been gradually 
develofiing itself* through several ages, from the primitive 
commonest woods as a material, to the employment of 
those of a rarer growth, such as ebony and oedar,-^in clay, 
in marble, in metals, (and those occasionally of the most 
precious kinds,) till it at length reached, according to the 
taste of' antiquity, the highest point of perfection, in the 
combination, upon a greet scale, of ivory and gold. Lide- 
{jttndehtl}'', indeed, of the delicate texture of ivory, its 
pleasing colour, and its capacity for the highest polish, 
there w as something wonderfully stimulating to the imagi- 
nation, to consider that the colossal objects of the popular 



worship, wliich in 'their forms alone might well command 
the most profound reverence, — uniting, as they did, all the 
characteristics of the lovely, the majestic, and the terrible, 
in the idea of a superior intelligence — that eren a sii^^ 
one of these great works of art had required for its com- 
pletion the daughter of hundreds of mighty beasts in 
distant regions. 

The author who has left us the most interesting details 
of the state of art amongst the Greeks is Pausanias, who 
published his description of Greece at Rome, during the 
reigns of the Antonmes. In his notices of the fiemarka- 
ble- objects which existed in the Grecian cities, w^e are 
especially struck with his accounts of those prodigious 
monuments of sculpture in ivory, of which no specimen 
has been preserved to us, and which even appear to be 
repugnant to our notion of the beautiful iu art. The re- 
mains of ancient statuary in marble and bronze can give us 
no deiinite idea of this species of sculpture. We perceive 
that the most precious substances had been laid under 
contribution to form these statues ; and that the highest 
genius, calling to its assistance a mechanical dexterity, 
whose persevering contest .with difficulties is alone matter 
of wonder, had rendered them worthy to be regarded as 
the perfect idea of the gods, whose individual temples they 
more than adorned. These extraordinary representations, 
there can be no doubt, werie the glories of the sanctuaries 
of Athens, of Argos, of Epidaurus, and of Olympia ; 
and were especially suited, by the grandeur of their di- 
mensions, the beauty and ranty of their materials, the 
perfection of their workmanship, and the kieal truUi of 
their forms, to advance the influence of a religion which 
appealed to the senses to compel that belief which the rea- 
son might withold. We shaU select a few passages from 
Pausanias and other writers, to justify this account of the 
pecidiar excellence of the colossal statuary of ivory and 
gold. We begin with that of the Jupiter at Olympia, gen- 
erally describe as the master-piece of Phidias. 

** The god,^' says Pausanias, '* made of gold and ivory, 
is seated upon a throne. On his head is a crown repre- 
senting an olive branch. In his right hand he carries a 
Victory, .also of gold and ivory, holding a wreath, and 
having a crown upon her head. In the left hand of the 
god is a sceptre shining with all sorts of metals. The 
bird placed on the summit of the sceptre is an eagle. T^ie 
sandals of the god are of gold, and his mantle is ako gulden. 
The figures of various animals, and of all sorts of flowers, 
particularly lilies, are painted upon it. The throne is a 
diversified assemblage of gold, of precious stones, of ivory, 
and of ebony ; in wluph, figures of all kinds are also paint- 
ed or sculptured." 

The Greek traveller then proceeds to describe, at con- 
siderable length, the accessories of the statue and the 
throne, such as the ornaments in bas-relief and the base ; 
but he does not furnish us with the dimensions of this great 
work. The omission is supplied by Strabo, in a manner 
which is sufficiently strilang. ^' Phidias,*' he says, " had 
made his Jupiter sitting, and touching almost the summit 
of the roof of the tem^e ; so that it aroeared that if the 
god had risen up, he would have lifted off the roof.** The 
height of the interior of the temple was abont sixty Eng- 
lish feet. 

The description of Pausanias, inadequate as it is to giv^ 
a precise idea of the splendour of this great work of art, 
wliich commanded the wonder and admiration of antiquity, 
is sufficient to show us that the effect produced by the 
combinations of various materials, in a great variety of 
colour and ornament, was essentially different from that of 
tlie sculpture of marble. The object of the^ artist was 
doubtless, in a great degree, to produce an illusion ap- 
proaching much nearer to reality than the cold severity of 
sculptured stone. It resulted from the spirit of paganism, 
that eveiy device of art should be employed to encourage 
j the belief of the real presence of the god in his templel 
i Tlie votaries indeed knew that the statues of the divinitiea 
were the work of human hands ; and there was no desire 
to impose upon the popular credulity in this respect — for 
the statue of the Olympian Jupiter bore an inscription 
that it was made by Phidias. But, after every efiTovt of geniaa 
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had been exftrted to produce .most orwjiowering 
upon the imagination, py en oneqaal combination of beauty 
and splendour, the devices of the priests, or the natural ten- 
dency of the votaries of superstition, invented some legends 
which ahottld give the work supernatural claims to the 
popular reverence. " The skill of Phidias received,*^ says 
Fausanias, " the testimony of Jupiter himself. The work 
being finished, the artist prayed the god that he would 
make known if he was satisfied, and immediately the pave- 
ment was struck with lightning, at the spot where, in my 
time, stands a vase of bronze." But the grandeur of the 
workmanship was most relied upon to blend in the mind the 
intellectual idea and the material image of the divinity. 
'* Those who go to the temple," says Lucian, " imagine 
that tdey see, not the gold extracted from the mines of 
Thessaly, or the ivory of the Indies, but the son himself 
of Saturn and Rhea, that Phidias had caused to descend 
from heaven." We have the record of Livy that the effect 
which this. wonderful statue produced upon the mind was 
not limited to the superstition of the multitude. Up to 
the time of Antoninus, the reputation of this great 



woik atUldnwa wondlning crowd to £lia;.fiMr Arrian 
mentions, that this chef-d'oeuvre of art was such an object 
of curiosity, that it was held as a calamity to die without 
having seen it. 

A new career of splendour was opened to Phidias by 
the magnificence of Pericles. The ancient temples had 
statues of gold and ivory but they were not colossal. It 
was for him to create those gigantic monuments which 
would cause the shrine to appear too small for the divinity^ 
and thus bring the idea of the infinite and finite into a contrast 
toojpowerful for the senses to withhold their homage. 

The peculiar meri( of this idea of Phidias did not consist 
in his mere adoption of the colossal form, but in his em- 
ployment of a minute material to produce in combination 
the effect of a vast solid surface. The idea of colossal 
statuary doubtless belongs to the infancy of art. We find 
the cods of the Hindoo mythology of about three times the 
height of ordinary men, in the caves of Elephanta ; and M. 
De^uignea saw images thirty feet high in a pagoda of 
Chma. The Greeks probaUy received the taste for the 
colossal fipom the Egypciana — Petmif Magazine- 
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THOKA8 INGLEFIELD. 



It 18 a proposition which, thoush trite, ^ is not the less 
trae« that nature compensates for tne deficiencies observed 
in some of her works, by peculiar advantages. Thus 



among the animals with which she has peopled the aurftce 
of the globe, we universally find that what one wants in 
strength or courage, it possesses in artifice and cunning.- 
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In the ■yw>« maimer the mole, whoee deftot of the organs 
of sight is so notorioua, is endowed with powers of hear- 
ing so acute snd so delicate, as to be enabled by means of 
them to shun the most imminent duiffers wiUi which is 
may be threatened. That this princi]^ Ukewise extends 
to the hnman species, the subject of the present article 
furnishes a remarkable instance. 

Thomas Indefield was bom Dec. 18, 1700, at Hook, in 
Hampshire. He came into the world without either anns 
or legs. Though nature, b;^ denying him those members, 
appeared to have rendered mm unfit for almost all the pur- 
poses of Ufe, yet she had bestowed on him such industry 
and ingenuity, that, notwithstanding the great disadvantages 
under which he laboured, he acquired the arts of writing 
and drawing. For a person in his situation, these exertions 
appear almost incredible ; but it is not the less true, that 
Mr. Inglefield himself etched portraits and other drawings 
very neatly. The manner in which, by long practice, he 
attained the facility of performing these operations, was 
by holding his pencil between the stump of his left arm 
and his cheek, and guiding it with the muscles of his month. 

Mr. Inglefield resided some years since at No. 8, in 
Chapel street, Tottenham-court-road, London, and was vis- 
ited by most of the nobility and gentry, to witness his 
performances, by which he obtained many presents. 

Many instances of the ingenuity of persons in a similar 
situation, both in this and in foreign countries, might be 
adduced. One or two will suffice : — ^Joseph Fahaye was 
bom at Spa, in the bishopric of Liege, and exhibited him- 
self at Paris in 1779. He was bora without arms, but An- 
ployed his feet for all the purposes of hands. He could 
help himself to eat and drink, take snuff, used a tooth-pick 
after his meals, mended his pen, and wrote a neat hand, — 
He could thread a needle, and make a knot at the end of the 
thread with admirable dexterity. He could play at cards, 
tetotum, and cup and ball ; could charge and fire a pistol ; 
could spin wool and cotton, and turn the wheel at the same 
time ; he could carry a chair and diff with a spade, and 
cultivated his garden himself. Before his removal to 
Paris, he had been the school-master of the village, where 
he generally had between fifty and sixty pupils. 

A similsur phenomenon was seen at Vienna in the year 
1777. It was a young man bom without arms and hands, 
who painted portraits extremely well with his toes. Being 
bom of a genteel family, he did not make an exhibition of 
himself, and only worked in the presence of his friends and 
acquaintance. — British Eccentric Biography. 




THE FALLS OF ST. ANTHONY. 

The falls of St. Anthony are fourteen miles below the 
confluence of the Mississawgaeigon. We reached the 
upper end of the portage at half past eight in the morning, 
and while the voyagers were busy in the transportation of 
our baggage, hastened to take a view of this celebrated 
cataract. The river has a perpendicular pitch of forty 
feet, with a formidable rapid above and below. An island 
at the brink of the falls divides the current into two sheets, 
like largwjt of which passeion the west of the island. The 



rapid below the aelmt^ is iilUd with hige fragmeiita ci 
rocks, in the interstices of which someaHaTul mlhasac 
cumulated, which nourishes a stinted growth of cedars. — 
This rapid extends half a mile, m which distance the river 
may be estimated to have a descent of fifteen feel. The 
rapid preceding the falls has a descent of about ten feet in 
the distance of three hundred yards, where the river runs 
with a swift but unruffled current over a smooth stratum 
of rock a little inclined towards the brink. The entire fidi . 
therefore, in a little less than three quarters of a mile, is 
sixty-five feet. The rock is a white sand-stone, overlaid 
by secondary lime-stone. This formation b first seen half 
a mile above the falls, where it breaks out abmpcly on thr 
banks of the river. The perspective view is ta&en from a 
point about two hundred yards below the schute of the falb 
on the east shore, snd a short distance west of the portage 
path. The scene presents nothing of that majesty and 
awe which is expenenced in the gulf below the cataract of 
Niagara. We ao not hear that deep and appalling tone to 
the roar of water, nor do we feel that tremulous motion of 
the rocks under our feet, which impresses the Tiaiter at 
Niagara with an idea of greatness^ that its magnificent 
outlme of rock and water would not, independently, create. 
The falls of St. Anthony, however, present attraetions of 
a different nature, and have a simplicity of character which 
is very pleasing. We see nothing in the view wluch may 
not be considered either mde or picturesque, and perhaps 
there are few scenes in the natural topography of omr coun- 
try where these features are blended with more harmonj 
and effect. It is in fact the precise point of transition* 
where the beautiful prairies of the upper Blississippi are 
merged in the rugsed lime-stone bluffs which start the 
ban^ of the river ^om that point downward. With this 
change of ffeological character, we perceive a correspond- 
ing one in the vegetable productioBS, and the eye embraces 
at one view the copses of oak upon the prairies, and the 
cedars and pines which characterise the calcareous blufih. 
Nothing can exceed the beauty of the prairies which skirt 
both banks of the river above the falls. They do not, 
however, consist of an unbroken plain, but are diversified 
with ffentle ascents and small ravines covered with the 
most luxuriant growth of grass and heath-flowers, inter- 
spersed with groves of oak, which throw an air of the 
most picturesque beauty over the scene. 

It is probable, too, that during the high floods of tbe 
Mississippi in the spring and fall, this cataract attains a 
character of sublimity, from the increased volume and tu- 
mult of the water, and the inundation of the accmnulated 
debris, which presents at this season so rugged an aspect. 
It is said, also, that this accession of water produces a cloud 
of spray which must take away a certain nakedness in the 
appearance of the falls, that will strike every visiter who 
has previeusly enjoyed the sight of the Niagara. 

The European name of these falls is due to father Lewis 
Hennepin, a French missionary of the order of Recollects, 
who first visited them in 1680. The Indian natoe in tbe 
Narcotah or Sioux language is Owah^menah, or the fiUling 
water. — Schoolcraft's Travels, 



THE MOUNTAIN DOCTOR. 

A wealthy farmer, much affected with hypochondria, 
came to Langenau, to consult Michael Scuppach, better 
known by the appellation of the mountain doctor. '* I 
have seen devils in ray belly," said he, " no fewer than sev- 
en." " There are more than seven," replied the docloi, 
with the utmost gravity ; " if you count them right. yo<i 
w ill find eight." Afler questioning the patient concerning* 
hid case, he promised to cure him in eight days, during 
which time, he would every morning rid him of one of his 
troublpsome inmates, at the rate of one louis d*or each. — 
*^ Bnt," added he, ^* as the last will be more obstinate and 
difficult to expel than the others, I shall expect two louis 
d^ors for him. The farmer agreed to these terms,: the 
bargain was struck, and the doctor, impressing upon all 

f>resent the necessity of secrecy, promised to gire the nine 
ouis d'ora to the poor of the parish. Next morning; the 
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unagiitairy demotiiac was brought lo kirn, and placed near 
a kind of machine he had never seen before, by which 
means he received an electric shock. The fanner roared 
■ out lustily. " There goes one/' said the doctor with the 
utmost gravity. Next day the same operation was repeat- 
ed ; the farmer bellowed as before, and the doctor cooUv 
remarked " Another is off !'^ In this manner, he proceed- 
ed to the seventh. When he was preparing to attack the 
last, Scuppach reminded his patient that he now had need 
of all his courage, for this was the captain of the gang, 
who would make a more obstinate resistance than any of 
the othera. The shock was at this time so strong as to ex- 
t€nd the patient on the floor. •* Now they are tdl ffone !" 
said the doctor, and ordered the farmer to be put tooed. — 
On recoTering himself, the latter declared he was com- 
pletely cured ; he paid the nine louis d'ors with abmidance 
of thanks, and returned in the best spirits to the village. 
— CMnet of Curiosities. 



VENTRILOQUISM. 



In Good's Book of Nature, we find the following amn- 
nag story relative to a ventriloquist, introduced by way of 
illustration of the art of ventriloquism, in a lecture on 
Voice, Language, &c. 

This stn^ar art has given rise to a variety of extraor- 
dinaiy tales, and some of them of a verv amusing kind. — 
The following, which I copy from M. bordean, a learned 
eritic of the sixteenth centUTT) is of this desoription, and 
I will for once break through our accustomcMl gravity in 
order to give it you. 

-The gaUant Francis I. of France had an equally gallant 
and very shrewd valet-de-chambre, of the name of Lewis 
Brabant, who was also a most skilful ventriloquist. Lewis 
Brabant had the misfortune to fall desperately in love with 
a yonnff, very bsautifal, and very wealthy heiress, whose 
lather forbade his addresses in consequence of the dispari- 
ty of his condition. The father however died soon after, 
and the couraffeous lover, unsubdued by a first repulse, 
was determined to try his fortune a second time, under fa- 
vour of the new state of circumstances, and to see wheth- 
er it would not be possible, upon a severe push, to call to 
his aid the art of ventiilo^uiam, in which he was so consid- 
erable an adept. 

He accoTdingly waited upon the mother as soon as de- 
cency would allow, and once more submitted his proposals. 
But faithful to the yiews of her deceased husband, the 
mother of the young lady made no scruple of once more 
giving Lewis Brabant a direct refusal. While, however, 
she was in the act of doing so, a low, hollow, sepulchral 
voice was heard by herself, and by every friend who was 
with her, and which was instantly recognised as the voice 
of the deceased, commanding her to give her daughter's 
hand unmediately to Lewis Bnibant, whom the piteous spi- 
rit affirmed he now knew to be a most excellent and worthy 
man, and considerably wealthier than he haa taken him to 
be when aHve ; adding, at the same time, that he was at 
that moment suffering a part of the pains of purgatory 
for having ill-treated, by his refusal, so exemplary a man ; 
and that he would not be released from them till his widow 
had consented. 

All was mute astonishment ; but Lewis Brabant appear? 
ed more astonished than the rest. He modestly observed, 
that whatever his merits or his virtues might be, he had no 
idea that they were worthy of being commemorated by a 
voice from the grave ; but that nothing could give him 
more pleasure tmm to be made the happy instrument of 
extricating tlic old gentleman from the pains of purgatory, 
which it seemed he was suffering on his account. There 
was no doubt as to the voice ; and consequently there was 
no doubt as to the path to be pursued ; the mother, the 
daughter, the whole family, immediately assented with 
one accord, and Levds Brabant had the honour to receive 
their commands to .prepare for the nuptials with all speed. 

To prepare for me nuptials, however, required the as- 
'istanee of a little ready money ; but Lewis Brabant was 
destitute of sueh an article. It was neoeanry, neverthe- 



less, to procure it ; and he now resolved to try whether 
the same talent which had obtained for him the promise of 
a wife, might not also obtain for him the material he stood 
in need of. 

He recollected that there lived at Lyons an old miserly 
banker of the name of Comu, who had accumulated im- 
mense wealth by usury and extortion, and whose conscience 
appeared often to be ill at ease, in consequence of the 
means he had made use pf ; and it immediately strucllhim 
that M. Comu was the very character that niight answer 
his purpose. 

To Lyons, therefore, he went instantly poste-hasle, com- 
menced an immediate acquaintance with M. Comu, and at 
every interview took especial care, on entering into con- 
versation with him, to contrast the pure happiness' enjoyed 
by a man whose conscience could look back, like M. Cor 
nu*s , as he was pleased to say, on a life devoted to acts of 
charity and benevolence, with the horrors of the wretch 
who Had amassed heaps of wealth by usury and injustice, 
and vfhose tormented mind only gave him now a foretaste 
of what he was to expect hereafter. The miser was per- 
petually desirous of changing the conversation ; but the 
more he tried, the more hu companion pressed upon him 
with it ; till finding, on one occasion, that he appeared 
more agitated than ever, the ventriloquist conceived such 
an occasion the golden moment for putting his scheme into 
execution; and at that instant a low, solemn, sepulchral 
mutter was heard, as in the former case, which was at last 
found to be the voice of M. Comu^s father, who had been 
dead for some years, and which declared him to have pas- 
sed all this time in the tortures of purgatory, and from 
which he had now just learned that nothing could free him 
but his son's paying ten thousand crowns into the hands ol 
Lewis Brabant, then with him, for the purpose of redeem- 
ing Christian slaves from the hands of the Turks. 

All, as in the tast case, was unutterable astonishment ; 
but Lewis Brabant was most astonished of the two : he 
modestly declared that now for the first time in bis life he 
was convinced of the possibility of the dead holding oon- 
versation with the living, and admitted that, in truth, he 
had for many years been benevolently employed in redeem- 
ing Christian slaves from the Turks, although his native 
bashfiilness would not allow him to avow it publicly. 

The mind of the old miser was distracted by a thousand 
contending passions. He was suspicious, vtdthout having 
any satisfactoryr reason for suspicion ; filial duty prompted 
him to rescue his father from his abode of misery ; but ten 
thousand crowns was a large sum of money even for such 
a purpose. He at length resolved to adjonm the meeting 
tiU the next day, and to change it to another place. He 
required time to examine into this mysterious affair, and 
also wished, as he told his companion, to give his father 
an opportunity of trying whether he could not bargain for 
a smaller sum. 

They accorduigly separated, but renewed their meeting 
the next day with the punctuality of men of business.^ 
The place made choice of by M. Comu for this rencoun- 
ter, was an open common in the vicinity of Lyons, where 
there was neithei a house, nor a wall, nor a tree, nor a bush 
that could conceal a confederate, even if such a person 
should be in employment. No sooner, however, had they 
met, than the old banker's ears were again assailed by the 
same hideoUs and sepulchral cries, upbraiding him for hav- 
ing suffered his father to remain for four-anf twenty hours 
longer in all the torments of purgatory ; denouncing that, 
unless the demand of the ten thousand crowns was instant- 
ly complied with, the sum would be doubled ; and that ilir* 
raiser himself would be condemned to the same doleful re- 
gions, and to an increased degree of torture. M. Comu 
moved a few paces forward, but he was assaulted \vith still 
louder shrieks : he advanced a second time, and now in- 
stead of hearing his father's voice alone, he was assailed 
with the dreadful outcry of a hundred ghosts at once, those 
of his grandfather, his great-grandfather, his uncles and 
aunts, and Uie whole family of the TiJomus for the last two 
or three generations, who, it seems, were all equally suffer- 
ing in purgatory — and were all included in the genera) 
contract for ^e ten thousand crowna : all of them beseech- 
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tag him in the name ot* •very Mint in die calendar to have 
toBTCf upon them, and to have mercy npon himself. It 
xe^iiied more fortitude than M. Comu poesessed tor resist 
the threats and outcries of a hundred and fifty or two hun- 
dred ^osta at a time. * He instantly paid the ten thenaand 
crowns into the hands of Lewis Brabant, and felt some 
pleasure that by postponing the payment for a day, be had 
at least been able to rescue the whole family of the Cor- 
nns for the same sum of money as was at first demanded 
for his father alone. The dexterous ventriloquist having 
received the money, instantly returned to Paris, married 
lus intend^ bride, and told the whole story to his sovereign 
and the court, very much to the entertainment of all of 
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THB DXATB OF THB FLOWSBS. 

The meluicholy days are come, the saddest of the year, [aexe. 
Of wailing yrindB, and naked woods, and meadows brown. and 
Heap'd in the hollows of the grove, the withered leaves lie dead ; 
They rustle to the eddying gust, and to the rabbit's tread. 
The robin and the wnoen are flown, and from the shrab the jay, 
And from the wood-top calls the crow, through all the gloomy day. 

Where are the flowers, the fair young flowers, that lately sprung and 
In brighter light and soOer airs, a beauteous sisterhood? [stood 

Alas ! they all are in their graves, the gentle rsce of flowers 
Are lying m their lowly beds, with the fair and n>od of ours. 
The rain is (ailing where they lie ; bu^t the <H>ld Ifovember imm 
Calls not, from out the gloomy earth, our lovely ones again. 

The wind-flower and the violet, they perished long ago. 
And the wild-rose and the orchis died^smid the summer dow : 
But on the hill the golden-rod, and the aster in the wood. 
And the yellow sun flower by the brook in autumn beauty stood. 
Till fell the frost from the clear, cold heaven, as Ms the plague on 
men, Uen. 

And the brightness of their smile was gone fixm upland, ^ade, and 

And now, when comes the cahn, mild day, as still such days will 

come, 
To call the squirrel and the bee from out their winter home, 
WiMn the sound of droppir^g nuts is heard, thoqrii all the trees ait 
And twmkle in the smoky light the waters of t^e riU, [still, 

The south wind searohes for the flowers whose fr^rance late he 

bore, 
And nf^ to find them in the wood and by the stream no more. 

And then I think of one who in her youthful beauty died. 

The fair, meek blossom that grew up and faded by my side : 

Ai Uie cold, moist earth we kid her. when the forest cast the leaf. 

And we wept that one so lovely should have a life so brief; 

Yet not unmeet it was, that one, Uke that young friend of oun. 

So gentle and so beautiful, should perish with the flowers.— J9^fif 



GENIUS. 

What is genius, but the faculty of seizing and turning 
to account every thing that strikes us; of co-oidaining 
and breathing life into all the materials that present them- 
•elves; of taking here marble, and there brass, and build- 
tog a lasting monument with them ? If I were not assured 
that Mirabeau possessed in the highest possible degree the 
art of appropnating the knowledge and the thoiShts of 
those around him, I should not believe in the stones told 
of lus mfluence. The most original young painter, who 
thinks he owes every thing to his invention, cannot, if he 
really has genius, come into the room in which we are 
now sitting, and look at the drawings with which it is 
hung, withoutgoing out a different way from where he came 
m, and with a new supply of ideas. What should I be— 
what would remain to me— if this art of appropriation 
were considered as derogatory to genuial Wfiat have I 
donel I have collected and turned to account all that I 
have seen, heard, observed ; I have put in requisition the 
works of nature and of man. Every one of my writings 
has been furnished to me by a thousand different personsra 
thousand different things— the learned and the ienorant, 
the wise and the foolish, infancy and age, have come ill 
turn— generally without having the least suqriieion of it-- 



to bring to me the offering of their thoughts, their I 
ties, their experience ; often they have sowed the haired 
I have reaped ; my work is tiiat of an aggregatioii of be- 
ings taken from tne'whole of nature ; it hem the naiat 
of Goeth^. 



ITEMS OF NEWS. 



The war in Poitugal still lingered; Boumiont remaned in Ibest 
in the interior, and ^fpeared to hare no inclination to give over the 
contest. 

The statement that the Pxype has given permission to the Catho- 
lies in this counUy to eat meat on f^day, proves to be a misrstp 
It was Saturday instead of Friday. 

It is stated ofliciallv, that 400 > rench soldien are shot aanuaSy. 

The Bank of South Carolina declmes receiving the TTnited States 



'r. Daniel declines his appointment as Attorney General of the 
United States. 

This is most assuredly one of the strsnaiest countries in the worid. 
While in Canterbury, Ct. the eolored people are prohibited from leara- 
ing to read, in the borough of York, ra. they mive been reeentiy al- 
lowed to vote. 

W. L. Garrison has been arrested in Cantexbniy, Ct on firs 
writs for aUedged libera on five citizens of that place. 

Forty physicisns in Albany and seventy-six m Boston have ecr- 
tified, that, in their opinion, men in health are never benefofsd hf 
the use of ardent spint 



TECUMSEH, 
A chief of the Shawanese tribe, and a brigadier-ge- 
neral in the British army, was bom in 1769; he was 
not a Shawanese by birth ; his parents were compelled 
to leave the tribe to which they belonged^ on account 
of his mother having three children at a birth, all sons, 
of which he was one, as the aborigines considered her 
fecundirv as portending famine ; they made their war 
to the Snawanese, who received them with great kind- 
ness. These three sons became celebrated in their 
tribe ; the eldesta bold warrior, was slain in an att'«.'*k 
on Lexington, Kentucky ; Tecumseh was the oiator, 
and the other became a prophet, and assisted Tecumseh 
to keep his hold on 'the anections and onderstandings 
of his followers. He was an enemy of the new settlen 
in^his cotmtry, and if he made peace with them from 
prudence, his temper was still implacable. Tecumseh 
was a man of exalted talents ; his eloquence was of a 
high order ; he was ferocious and vindictire in war, 
but in peace mild and even generous. He was in every 
battle, except that of Tippecanoe, from the defeat of 
Harmar, until the battle of the Thames, which hap- 
pened on the 5th of October, 1813, when he was slaiiL 



HABEAS CORPUS. 
This is the citizen^s Writ of Rights, in cases where 
he is as^rieved bj illegal imprisonment ; and, for the 
persons liberty oi^ individuals, the Habeas Corpoa Act 
is next in importance to the constitution, for, so long 
as this statute remains, no citizen can loiur be detained 
in prison, except in those cases in which the law re- 
quires and justifies such detainer; and, lest this act 
should be evaded by demanding unreasonable bail or 
sureties for the prisoner's appearance, it is declared by 
a subsequent act that excessive hail shall not be re- 
quired. The Habeas Corpus Act can only be suspend- 
ed (and that for a short and limited time) by Congress, 
in cases of extreme emergency, during which suspen* 
sion, suspected persons mav be imprisoned without as* 
signing any reason for its oeing done. In such cases 
the nation parts with a portion of its liberty for a time, 
in order, as it is presumed, to preserve the whole for 
ever. 



EX-^PARTE. 
A statement is called ex-fKorte^ where enlv one 
the parties gives an account of a transaction wtiaia 1 
or moia ace concemad. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 

[Prom GowTa Book of Nature.) 

Ott SOOLOOICAL SYSTEMS, AND THE DISTINCTWB CHARACTKR8 
OP ANIMALS — CONCLUDED. 

Wk hare thus run rapidly over a map of the different 
classes and kinds of animals as they are found extant in 
our own day. But those traced in a living state in our 
own day are by no means the whole that existed former- 
ly. The various formations of rock, and especially the 
transition formations, open to us very numerous examples 
"of whole families now no longer in existence ; many of 
which have probably ceased to exist for several thousands 
of years ; some of which, indeed, are so far removed from 
the races of the present day, as to require the invention of 
new genera, if not of new orders, in a zoological arrange- 
ment for their reception. 

Stukely, Lister, and other paleologists and naturalists of 
the last century, paid no small attention to thb subject, 
and dragged forth the unrecognised relics of various ani- 
mals from their fossil abodes : but it has since been pur- 
sued with extraordinary spirit and activity by the concur- 
rent labors of Karg, SchloUheim, Fischer, llspen, Collini, 
Blumenbach, Humboldt, Werner, Buckland, and above all 
others, Cuvier ; insomuch that the ascertained lost kinds 
bid fair in process of time to be almost as numerous as 
those that are living. 

The last physiologist is well known to have formed a 
most valuable and extensive museum for the reception and 
arrangement of fossil animal remains ; and so rich and 
varied is his possession that he has commenced and made 
a considerable progress in a classification for systematical- 
ly distinguishing them. 

The allnvial soil of our own country has furnished him 
with numerous examples ; the shell-marl and peat-bogs of 
Ireland, with one or two of still more striking character, 
and particularly with specimens, more or less perfect, of 
its enormous elk, one of the most celebrated of all the ru- 
minating animals. The Mediterranean coast, Russia, and ' 
both Americas, have amply contributed to the collection. 
But it is to the limestone quarries of j^ilningen and Gay- 
lenreuth, and the alternating quarries of Paris, that it is 
chiefly indebted for its very interesting supply of the ani- 
mal remains of a former world. 

We have not time to travel even over an outline of this 
wonderful repository. Those who have no opportunity of 
examining it on the spot, may be abundantly giatified by a 
perusal of M. Cuvier^s valuable and extensive work on 
the fossil remains of quadrupeds,* which, though chiefly 
devoted to this class, is nevertheless rich in its history of 
extinct kinds and species of birds, amphibials, and fishes. 
We can only glance at a few of the more striking of the 
whole collection. 

These arc to be found chiefly in the class of mammals, 
and especially among the largest kinds. The gypsum 
formation of Paris, supposed to be a fresh water deposite, 
has furnished M. Cuvier with two entirely original genera, 
and each genus with several species, the whole of which 
appear to be utterly extinct. 

To these he has ?iven the name of paleotherium, and 

anoplotherium, or olden beast, in allusion to its existence 

' in the olden times ; and defenceless beast, in allusion to 

the want of canine teeth in the genus it designates. Both 

* See also Mr. Kerr's translation of M. Cuvier's Essay on the 
Th«»y of the Earth, with Pi o f eww r Jameson** Notes. 8vo.— Edin. 
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belong to the Linnaean order of bellaas oi warrior-beasts, 
and the Cuvierian order of pachdermata, or thick-skinned. 
The station of the first is aUotted in this order aflerthe 
tapir, and before the rhinoceros and the horse, which gives 
us the best idea of its general character. It is generically 
distinguished by having forty-four teeth ; in each jaw six 
fore-teeth, two incisors, fourteen molars : snout extended 
ed, flexible; fore and hind feet quadrifid. 

The gypsum quarries alone have furnished five distinct 
species of this very singular animal, in a more or less per- 
fect state of its skeleton. 1. Paleotherium magnum^ of 
the size of a horse. 2. P. medium : and 3. P. crassum^ 
each of the size of a hog. 4. P. curtum^ with decurtate, 
patulous feet. 6. P. minus, of the size of a shetp.— 
Besides which, five other species have been discovered 
in other parts of France, imbedded in fresh water lime- 
stone, or in alluvial soil ; one of them P. gigantetan, as 
large as the rhinoceros ; and another, P. tapiroides, of the 
size of an ox. 

The second species, or anoplotherinm, is somewhat 
smaller, and has its station between the rhinoceros or the 
horse on the one hand, and the hippopotamus, hog, and 
camel, on the other. It has forty-four teeth in a continu- 
ons series ; but in each jaw six fore-teeth ; two incisors, 
not longer than the fore-teeth ; fourteen molars ; fore and 
hind feet bifid, with distinct metacarpal and metatarsal 
bones ; and accessary digits in a few. This genus also 
oflTers four species, varying from the size of the horse or 
ass to that of the leopard or elegant gazelle. 

There is also another genus of entirely extinct quadrupeds, 
belonging to the same order and of a still larger magnitude, 
which ^f. Cuvier has been able to constitute from remains 
found m different parts of the world, to which he has giv- 
en the name of mastodon. It makes a near approach to 
the elephant, and in one or two of its species,' vies with it 
in size. The ascertained species are nve ; the largest of 
which, called the great mastodon, has been found m con- 
siderable abundance near the river Ohio; specimens of 
whose skeletons have been brought to our oi^^> country, 
and exhibited under the name ofmammoUi, which, how- 
ever, is an error ; as mammoth is a Russian term, applied 
to a fossil species of genuine elephant, which we shall no- 
tice presently. But the mastodon has in America been 
confounded with the mammoth. Both have been dug up 
in the alluvial soil of Siberia. Of the other species, two 
have been discovered by M. Humboldt in America alone ; 
one both in America and at Simorre in Europe ; and one 
both in Saxony and Montabusard. They are all of less 
magnitude than the great mastodon ; and, from the charac- 
ter of the teeth, there is no doubt that all the species were 
grazing animals. 

The fossil elephant, to which I have just referred, the 
proper manmioth of natural history, makes a nearer ap- 
proach to the Asiatic than to the African living species ; 
but it nevertheless differs so much from both, as to leave 
no question of its bein^ an entirely extinct animal. Vari 
ous relics of it, as bones and teeth, have been found scat 
tered over. almost every part of Europd, as well as in Asia 
and both Americas ; occasionally in onr own island, in the 
Isle of Sheppey, and in Ireland. Bnt they are more com- 
mon, and in a far more perfect state, in Sweden, Norway, 
Poland, and especially in Asiatic Russia ; and M. Cuvier 
inclines to a belief that the bones of Archbishop Pontoppi* 
dan's giants of the north, are nothinpr more than remains of 
this atumal. The most perfect specimen of this kind that 
has ever boen met with, wa« di»covered in t)ie year 179A 
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by a Tungaslan fisherman. It appeared at this time like 
a shapeless mass, projecting 'from an ice-bank near the 
month of a riyer in the north of Siberia. Year after year 
a larger and a larger portion of the animal was rendered 
visible by the meltmg of the ice in which it was imbedded ; 
but it was not till five years after the first detection that 
its enormous carcass became entirely disengaged, and fell 
down from an ice-crag upon a sand-bank, on the coast of 
the Arctic Ocean. The greater part of its flesh was soon 
afterward devoured by the white bear, or cut away by the 
Juhuts of the neighborhood, as food for their dogs : yet 
when, in 1806, Mr. Adams examined it on the spot, and 
carefully collected all its remaining parts, more than thir- 
ty pounds weight of its hair and bristles were gathered 
from the wet sand-bank into which they had been trampled ; 
and the mass of extremely thick and heavy skin, which 
was still left, required the utmost exertions of ten men for 
its removal. 

The other extinct animals of the same class and order 
collected or described by M. Cuvier, are a fossil rhinoceros, 
snfficifflitly distinguished from the only two species at pres- 
ent known ; two unknown species of the hippopotamus ; 
Vtd two of the ta^ir. 

Of the fossil rhinoceros, the earliest specimens noticed 
were those described by Grew, and consist of bones dug 
out of the alluvial soil near Canterbury. Since which pe- 
riod, other relics have been traced in various parts of Ger- 
many, France, and Italy ; while in Siberia, an entire ani- 
mal has been discovered, with its flesh and skin little 
injured. Of the two developed species of fossil hippo- 
potamus, there is a doubt whether the larger, found in 
the alluvial soil of France and Italy, may not belong to 
an extant species ; but the other, which is not larger wan 
a hog, is strongly characterized, and widely difierent 
from either of the two living species of the present day. 
The two discovered species of fossil tapir evince a like 
difference of size, the one being snudl, the other gigantic ; 
while both are found in diflferent p^rts of Franoe, Germa- 
ny and Italy. 

All these belong to the pachydermatous or warrior order 
of the mammal class, which may, perhaps, be regarded as 
the richest of all the divisions of fossil ammals. But there 
is no class or order without like examples : and the caves 
of Gaylenreuth, on the frontiers of Bayreuth, as examined 
by Esper, have furnished quite as extensive a variety as 
the quarries around Paris. He has hence derived two en- 
tirely extinct species of bear, one of the size of the horse ; 
several species of the dog ; one of the cat ; and two of 
the weasel : all of which are possibly extinct, though there 
is a doubt respecting one or two of them. In these caves 
alone, indeed, accoHing to M. Esper, tlie enormous mass 
of animal earth, the prodigious number of teeth, jaws, and 
other bones, and the heavj grouping of the stalactites, ren- 
der the place a fit temple for the God of Death. Hundreds 
of cart-loads of bony remains might be removed, and nu- 
merous bags be filled with fossil teeth, almost without being 
missed. 

The fossil deer and elk tribe form also a very numerous 
collection. Among these the celebrated elk of Ireland, 
dug out of a marl-pit near Drogheda, with its antlers of 
nearly eleven feet from tip to tip,* fimires as chief. The 
finest fallow deer, red-deer, roes and stags, belonging to 
the fossil kingdom, have been found in Scania, Sommes, 
Etampes, Orleans, or scattered over Europe, in limestone, 



* See Sir Thomas Molyneuz's acooimt of this animal in Phil. 
Trans. 1728. 

This is the cervna Euiycenu of Dr. Hibhert, a name he has ap- 
plied to it from AldroTandus, who appears to have been acquainted 
widi this species of fossil elk, and has referred to it as common at 
diat time m various soih in the British isles. Specimens, mdeed, 
aic still often to be met with in this quarter: and Dr. Hibbert, in the 
essay now referred to, quotes part of a letter from Dr. Milligan, of 
Edinburgh, in which he adverts to the skeletons of three great elks 
that were lately dug up in Ireland, one of which measures eleven 
;eet between the tips m the horns. And he adds, what would seem 
to show that this species had not been many ages extinct, that near 
tbem, in a three feetstratam of marl, were also found the akeletoos 
of three dog» ; and at a little distance, several human skeletons.— 
EdiB. JoQta. of SoisDoe, No. V. p. 134. 1835. 



peat-bogs, or sand pits. M. Cavier has described Berea 
distinct species, all of which, with the exception of one, 
are extinct or unknown species. Of the foasu ox, bufalo, 
and antelope genus, be has given four distinct species, all 
apparently unknown. 

He has abo collected fossil remains of the horse and 
hog genera, without being able to ascertain to what species 
they belong : and various animals of the order giiiesy or 
gnawers, as beavers, guinea-pigs, and rabbits, and two de- 
cidedly unknown species of the sloth tribe, which he has 
distinguished by the names of Megalonix and Megatheri- 
um, the first as large as an ox, eariiest discovered in lime- 
stone caves in Virginia, in 1796 ; and the second of the 
size of the rhinoceros, hitherto found only in South Amer- 
ica. Specimens of the ox-sised have since been found in 
Buenos Ay res,, in Lima, and in Paraguay ; and of them 
three, the first, a perfect skeleton, was sent as a present to 
M. Cuvier by the Marquis Loretto in 1779. 

Relics of fossil seals and lamantins, though less perfect 
than most of the preceding, enter also into this extraordi- 
nary collection. 

tn the other classes, M. Cuvier has hitherto made less 
progress ; though his collection of fossil, and apparently 
nnlmown ampiubials, esoecislly of the crocodile and tor- 
toise tribes, is considerable, and highly interestinf ; and 
should his life be spared for ten or twelve years longer, 
we may have reason to expect these classes to be filled up 
as numerously as that of mammals.* 

Among the most extraordinary of the hasal amphibials 
he has enumerated, is the gigantic monster first discover- 
ed as early as the year 1766, in the limestone quarries at 
BCaestricht, and which was at that time regarded by scmie 
naturalists as a whale, by others as a crocodile, and by a 
third set as an enormous unknown fish. M. Cavier has 
sufficiently ascertained that it must have formed an inter- 
mediate genus between those animals of the lizard tribe 
which possess a long and forked tongue, and those with a 
short tongue and a psdate armed with teeth ; and it is hence 
generally regarded in the present day as a monitor, making 
an approach to the crocooile. The length of the skeleton 
seems to have been about twenty-four feet : the head is 
the sixth part of the whole length of the animal, which is 
nearly the proportion it bears in the crocodUe. The tail 
must have been very strong, and its width at the extremi- 
ty have rendered it a most powerful oar, capable, indeed, 
of opposing any violence of the waters ; and it is lience, 
chiefly, that M. Cuvier regards it as having been an in- 
habitant of the ocean : though we are hereby put into pos- 
session of a kind or species far surpassing in size and 
power any of those which i^ most nearly resembles, and 
at least rivalling the magnitude of the crocodile.f 
' The circumstances under which most of the preceding 
large fossil animals have been found, and especially those 
traced in Siberia, afford sufficient proof that the catastro- 
phe which arrested them must have overtaken them sud- 
denly while in their native regions ; and that they could 
not have been brought into their present situations from a 
remote distance. And we have hence fiicto to show, as 
we had occasion to observe formerly, that various quadru- 
peds of the largest size, as the elephant, mammoth, rhino- 



t The fossil animals of this claSs have been since considerably 
enlarged by other discoveries ', among the most curious of whicl^ 
perhaps, are the Plesiosaurus of the late Mr. Conybeare, and the 
Megalosaurus of Professor Buokland ; the remains of the last v 
the most imperfect ; though, from a large portion of the lower jaw 
dug up firom the soil at Stonesfield, near Oxford, and a thigh bone 
found at Cuckfield, in Sussex, Mr. Buckland has been able to ascer- 
tain 'its mode of dentition, as also to estimate that its face must 
have terminated in a flat, straight, and very narrow snout. Its length 
seems to have been upwards of sixty feet, and its bidkto hwre equal- 
led that of an elephant seven fbet faiigh. Ge<^ Traas. series iL vol. 
i. part ii. 

The structure of this genus makes an approach to that of fishes, 
but it has a length and flexibility of neck like that of the larger 
birds ; and from the form of iu paddles, it is probable that, like the 
crocodfle, itswam on the sorfsce of the ocean; an idea which is 
confirmed by various specimens found on the Dorsctahirs ooas^ 
where the present writer has Seen one or two nesriy entire speci 



• M. Gurier is now no mors. 
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o^Tos, and liippopoumus, which are now traced in a living 
state, in the hot parts of Asia, Africa, and America alone, 
fonnerly existed, as to certain species that have been long 
extinct/in the highest northern latitudes; and that, conse- 
quently, such species must have had such a discrepancy of 
habit and organization, like the dog and the ox tribes of 
our own day, as enabled them to endare the difference. 

Such, then, is a brief sketch, I will not say of the ani- 
mal kingdom, but of the most popular arrangements which 
have hitherto been attempted concemmg it. It would 
have been much easier, and might have been more interest- 
ing, to have extended the survey : but the thread of con- 
nexion would then, probably, have escaped from us, and 
we should have lost the system in the fiihiess of the de- 
scription. 

Enough, however, and more than enough, has, I trust, 
been offered to prove that the study of zoology is of a most 
interesting and inviting character, equally calculated to win 
the heart, and to inform the head. I have dwelt somewhat 
more at large upon the three lowest classes of worms, in- 
sects, and fishes, for the very reason that these classes 
have too oHen been passed over by naturalists, as little 
worthy of their attention ; and because I wished to impress 
upon your minds, by the incontrovertible fact of living ex- 
amples, that nothing is low, nothing is little, nothing in it- 
self unworthy, in the view of the great Creator and com- 
mon Parent of the universe ; that nothing lies beyond the 
reach of his benevolence, or the shadow of his protection. 



LITERATURE. 

OF LANGUAGE IN GENERAL. 

In the early stages 9f society, when men lived almost 
in P state of nature, their ideas must necessarily have been 
few, and their language was accordingly simple and poor ; 
at that period they conmmnicated their thoughts, not by 
terms expressing abstract ideas and nice shades of mean* 
ing, but by circumlocution, and by highly figurative lan- 
guage. 

Many have been the theories formed by philosophers to 
account for the rise and progress of language, from the 
lirst attempt at a communication of ideas, to the- acquisition 
vf the power of pouring forth, in a copious stream of words, ' 
admirably adapted to express them, the conceptions of a 
vigorous and well-informed mind : but the believer in di- 
vine revelation must reject such theories, however plausi- 
ble, and consider that the power of clothing ideas in a ve- 
hicle denominated words, and of mutually understanding 
them when communicated, was imparted to the newly cre- 
ated pair in Paradise by their Creator. It is probable 
tiiat this was done no farther than was absolutly necessary 
for the limited purposes of our first parents, leaving th^sm 
to add to the number of their words, as circumstances 
bhould arise to induce them thus to do. 

'VUe same observations will equally api)ly to the Confu- 
sion of Tongues at Babel ; for, although it is said that af- 
\VT this event " they could not understand one another's 
speech,^^ it appears evident that each had a language differ- 
ent from that ne used before. Now it cannot be supposed 
that each individual spoke a peculiar language, but thLt it 
was some considerable time before those that spoke the snme 
could find each other out, and form themselves into distinct 
tnlies or conmiunities ; this was, however, in process of 
time done ; and thus appear to have originated the differ- 
ent nations scattered abroad on the surface of the earth. 
The tongues thus imparted were, no doubt, rarely sufficient 
as it respects copiousness, to express the most urgent 
wants of the speakers, and they were left to enlarge ttieir 
vocabulary, and enrich their language, as they advanced 
in civilization, and to give it that regtdarity and precision 
which has been denominated grammatical construction. 

By means of commercial and other intercourse, the lan- 
guage of one nation becomes enriched by tenns and ideas 
borrowed from others. This will account for the number 



of words either preciseljr alike, or very neariy resemi . ^ 
each other, and expressing the same ideas, both in ancient 



«nd modern languages. Ntunerotts histances of this 
might be adduced, did not the notoriety of the fact render 
it unnecessary. This strengthens the supposition that the 
languages bestowed on man at the Confusion of Tongues 
were particularly meagre and scanty, that man might exer^^ 
cise his ingenuity in improving them, as he increased in 
knowledge and wisdom. 

It is by no means improbable that the chanffe which 
took place in the language of mankind at "Babel was not 
completely radical, but only so great as to render the con- 
versation of one tribe unintelligible to another. This cor- 
ruption of language is not tincommon even in the present 
day : the Patois of the French provinces is unintelligible in 
Paris, and yet it contains multitudes of words in conmion 
with pure French ; the dialect of a Yorkshire peasant is 
equally unintelligible to an inhabitant of London, yet it is 
invariably English. Thus may it have been at the Confu- 
sion of Tongues ; different dialects of the same language 
may have been spoken, little resembling each other, yet 
containing sufficient similarities to evince their common 
origin. 

By this theory, actual appearances seem reconciled with 
the account of the separation of mankind Into tribes and 
nations, speaking different languages, yet having many 
words in common of similar import, which may be traced 
back to the earliest ages. Many others may be accounted 
for by the mutual intercourse already alluded to. 

The improvements of language would have been very 
slow, and very inefficient, had not a method been invented 
of representing words to the eye, by characters traced on 
some paper substance ; by which any thing spoken might 
be recalled to the memory at any distance of time, or trans- 
mitted to those who were not present at its utterance. 

We can form little idea of the difficulties attendant on 
the first application of symbols or signs to the expression 
of ideas, from the ease with which we of modem times 
read the thoughts of others that have been committed to 
paper, by means of characters invented for that purpose. 

e smile at the imperfect method in use among ihe Egyp- 
tians, and very many ages since, with the Mexicans, and 
other nations of America : yet it must have engaged the 
long and painful attention of their sages and pbilosophers, 
so to have adapted their figures to the ideas they were in- 
tended to express, as to render the connexion at all obvious 
to the minds of others. 

But the invention of alphabetical characters seems to 
have carried this art to its utmost pitch of improvement. 
By this admirable discovery, every idea that the human 
mind conceives can be permanently embodied, and remain 
recorded forever. 

It has been usual to ascribe the invention of al^iabetical 
characters to Cadmus of Thebes, in Greece. But there 
is reason to believe that they were in general use in Egypt 
before the time of Moses, who was contemporary with 
Cadmus. The son of Agenor w^as therefore most likely 
the inventor of part of the Greek alphabet only, and the 
name of the real benefactor of mankind, in this respect, is 
lost in the lapse of ages. 

Not only have we reason to believe that all the langua- 
ges of the earth are derived from one source, but that the 
alphabets of those languages have a common origin. The 
former have been enlarged and enriched by a wider and 
more accurate survey of nature, a more diUgent cultiva«\ 
tion of art, and by gradually opening new channels of 
knowledge ; and the latter have sustained alterations and 
ad^tfons to suit the purposes of the people who adopted 
them. To the Hebrew is generally assigned the honor of 
being the primitive language. 

Living languages, or ihose spoken by the different na- 
tions of the earth, are constdntly undergoing chani^,' by 
some words becoming obsolete, and by the adoption aiM 
invention of others. 

The authors once capable of affording great instruction 
or amusement to their contemporaries, become in the lapse 
of a few ages almost unintelligible, and, at best, unpleas- 
ant to the general reader, among their own countrymen. 
With dead languages, or those that have ceased to be spo- 
ken, the case is different, and therefore, many of those 
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who write for immortalltT, eompoae their works in a lan- 
guage of this kind. In the present day, howoTer, few use 
any other than their vernacular tongue. 

It has long been considered indispensable to a liberal ed- 
ucation, to be well versed in the languages of Greece and 
Rome. Not only does their acquisition of these tongues 
open to the student the treasures of the greatest historians, 
poets, and philosophers that have ever appeared on earth, 
but it serves as an introduction to the knowledge of many 
of the present languages of Europe ; for so largely have 
modem Europeans borrowed from those ancient languages, 
that he who is well acquainted with the latter, finds little 
difficulty in acquiring any of the former. 

One important innovation on these ancient models made 
by some of the nations of modem Europe, is the substitu- 
tion of prepositions for the terminations denoting cases, 
and auxiliary verbs for those of the different tenses. — 
Much has been gained by this, as respects precision and 
perspicuity, but much has likewise been lost in strength of 
expression, harmony of periods, and elegance of disposition. 
By means of the terminations, a Greek or Roman author 



was at liberty to arrang* his words in the maDoer which 
best pleased nim, while a modem European must for the 
most part assign them the places in the sentence which 
their constmction absolutely requires : thus a Roman au- 
thor might with equal propriety write '* Johannes amat 
Marcus, or Johannes Marcus amat,^ according as either 
arrangement might best suit his purpose, or seem most 
agreeable to the ear ; the meaning in each is exactly the 
same. But * John loves Mark, Mark loves John, John 
Mark loves,*' would convey a different meaning to the 
reader, because, for want of the terminations indicative 
of the accusative case, it is essential that the nominative 
should precede, and the accusative follow the verb. 

Another alteration peculiar to the modems, and which 
has nearly the same effect in poetry as the substitution of 
prepositions and auxiliaries for terminations, is the intro- 
duction of rhyme. The necessity which frequently arises 
of expanding the sense, for the purpose of closing the 
couplet with corresponding sounds, has compelled some of 
our best poets to weaken the expression and obscure the 
meaning under a cloud of words. — Cktide to Knowledge, 
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DIFFERENT bX>RUS OF CLOUDS. 



We hare reached a month of winds and clouds, the 
ftormy messengers of complete winter. The canopy of 
heaven is clothed in solemn drapery ; the dark nimbus, or 
rain-cloud, is constantly forming, and pouring down its ren- 
ovatiiisr treasures upon the exiiaiisted soil. Let us, how- 
ever, draxv- a little mental illumination from nature's dark- 
ness The natural nuiory- of vaioudd 'u very curious, and 



is well calculated to beguile a long road of its tedium ; but* 
above all, to make us weather-wise, which in our variable 
climate is as useful a possession as a * dreadnought cloak.* 
Clouds are masses of condensed vapour, more or less 
opaque, formed and sustained by different agencies, at va- 
rious heights in the atmosphere. They have been claasi 
i fied had named as follows : 
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1. Cimis, or curl-cloadj coiwUdnsr either qf white ptr- 
allel lines, faintly penciled on the azure sky, or of ben^ng, 
spreading fibres, dtarting from central points in all diiee* 
Uons, and commonly called mare's tails. (See eut A.) 

2. Cumulus, or stacken clond, a spreading, roundish 
kind of cloud, full of cooical lussps, UMsreasing upwards, 
from a horizontal base. (B.) 

3. Stratus, or fall-cloud, is of a foggy, misty character, 
consisting of an extended^ uobreken,liOfixontol sheet of 
vapour, increasing from b^w. (C.) 

If. INTCRMCDIATC PORMS. 

4. Cirro-cumulus, or sonder-cloud, a series of small, 
well-defined, roundish masses, in close horizontal arrange- 
ment. (D.) 

4. Cirro-stratus, or wane-cloud, usually horizontal mas- 
ses, forming a low, spreading cloud, thin towards its cir- 
cumference. (E.) 

III. COMPOUND PORMS. 

6. Cumulo-stratus, or twain-cloud, round-headed and 
niountainous in iu appearance, and seems to be a combina- 
'^ion of the chrro-slrauis with the cumnlus. (F.) 

7. Cumulo-cirro-stratus, or nimbus, the rain-cloud ; that 
form into which the other clouds resoWe previously to 
rain. It is a horizontal sheet, above which the cirrus 



It wditvmfj or from be* 



whibtfaisea 
neath. (Cr.) 

The cirras appears low and thick before a storm, and 
usually in a quarter oi^xMite to that in wfaieh the storm 
arises. Steady high winds are also preceded and attend- 
ed by cirrous stre^cs, of a torn and scattered character, 
and somethnes in the direction of the wind quite across 
the sky. 

The cumulus has the densest structure, is fomied in 
lower atmosphere, and moves in the current next the earth. 

In fair weather it will sometimes begin with a small 
lump at sunrise, increasing through the day, and dispersing 
at sunset. It b a sign of rain ; ami increases rapidly before 
a storm. 

The stratus is the lowest of douds, iu lower surface 
eommonly resting on the earth. It is properly the cloud' 
of night appearintr abiiut sunset, and comprehends all those 
morning mists which arc usually the precursors of fine 
weather. 

A constant intermixture of theee forms takes place in 
the dull season, and if they be studied carefully, will soon 
enable a perstm to judjre with tolerable accuracy of the na- 
ture of tlic ciHiiino: weather. The final prevalence of a 
particular form will decide the fact. The cumulo-strats* 
precedes, and the nimbus acoompanies rain. — Gutdt • 




ARABIAN BANDITTI IN PURSUIT OF A CARAVAN. 



Thi Arabs, as roost of our readers know, claim relation 
to the patriarch Abraham, as their worthy progenitor ; and 
they trace their descent from his son Ishmael. His family 
so increased, that in the second generation aflerwards, they 
were among the principal merchants of the East. Hence 
we read of ^* Ishmaelites trading into Egnrpt.^' Gen. xxxvii. 
His posterity became exceedingly midtiplied in the people 
of several famous clans in Arabia. Some of these clans 
were denominated Hagarenes, probably from Hagar his 
mother; others were called Nabatheans, from his eldest 
son Nebaioth ; and others Itureans, from his son Itur. — 
These people increased amazingly ; and in the middle agesy 



under the terrible name of Saracens, overspread a ilM 
part of the earth, conquering many powerful nations, not 
only in Asia, but in Africa and Europe. 

ishmael himself subsisted by rapine in the wilderness - 
and his posterity, in every succeeding age, rendered Arabia 
dreadful to their neighbors by their predatory incursions. 
There are almost innumerable clans of the Anhs ; and 
every petty chief, in his own district, considers himself a 
sovereign : but though seemingly divided, they are all uni- 
ted in a sort of league, which has been manifested in a 
remarkable manner in cases of the invasion of their coun- 
try. They have lived in a atate of continual war with the 
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x«it of mmkiiidy ganemtty f ob l w ri by land, and pinSes by 
sea. On this acooant, travellers in every age nave been 
obliged to traverse their country in caravans, or large 
companies with arms for tiieir protection ; and to defend 
themselves from the assaults of freebooters, to march with 
their sentinels and keep watch like an army. 

The Arabians are the only people in the world who have 
preserved their descent, their mdependence, their language, 
and their manners and customs, nrom the earliest ages to 
the present time ; and it is amongst them that we are to 
look for examples of patriarchal life and manners. Sir 
Robert Ker Porter has given a very lively sketch of this 
mode of life, in the person and tnbe of an Arab sheik, 
whom he visited in the neighborhood of the Euphrates. 
He says, 1 had met this warrior at the house uf the British 
resident at Bagdad, and came, according to his repeated 
wish, to see him in a place more consonant with his habits, 
the tented field , and, as he expressed it, * at the head of 
his children.' As soon as we were arrived in sight of his 
camp, we were met by crowds of its inhabitants, who, with 
a wild and hurrying delight, led us towards the tent of their 
chief. The venerable oM man came forth to the door, at- 
tended by his subjects of all sizes and descriptions, and 
greeted us with a countenance beaming kindness ; while 
his words, which our interpreter explained, were demonstra^ 
tive of patriarchal welcome. One of my Hindoo troopers 
spoke Arabic ; hence the subject of our succeeding dis- 
course was not lost on each other. Having entered, I sat 
down by my host ; and the whole of the persons present, 
to far beyond the boundaries of the tent (the sides of which 
were open] seated themselves also, vrithout any reffard to 
those civilized ceremonies of subjection, the crouching of 
slaves, or the standing of vassalage. These persons, in 
rows beyond rows, appeared just as he had described, the 
offspring of his house, the descendants of his fathers from 
age to age ; and like brethren, whether holding the highest 
or the lowest rank, they seemed to gather round their com- 
mon parent. I thought I had never before seen so com- 
plete an assemblage of fine and animated countenances, 
both old and young ; nor could I suppose a better specimen 
of the still existing state of the true Arab, nor a more live- 
ly picture of the scene which must have presented itself, 
ages ago, in the field of Haran, when Terah sat in his tent 
door, surrounded by his sons, and his sons' sons, and the 
people born in his house. The venerable Arabian sheik 
was seated on the ground with a piece of carpet spread 
under him ; and, like the ancient Chaldean ancestor, turned 
tn the one side and the other, graciously answering and 
questioning the groups around him, with an interest in 
them all which clearly showed the abiding simplicity of 
his government and their obedience. — Christiarys Penny 
Magazine. 




TENTS USED BY THE ANCIENTS. 
It is supposed that men at firat fcund shelter beneath 
sliadj trees and in clelU of rocks, and subsequently in 



caves of the earth. BTen le thb day, the inhabilaiits of 
Mount Tanms live in caves, and the wandering aheptieTda 
of Arabia Petrea, where they eamiot find caves, content 
themselves with the protection afforded by rocln and ti^es. 
Caves in the East are numerous, and many of them afford 
laroe, dry and convenient dwellings. 

The first dwellings constructed by the art of man are 
said to have been made of large branches of trees fixed in 
the ground, bound together at the top, and covered with 
other branches, reeds, leaves, Ac. We are told that tab- 
ernacles, huts, and lodges were boilt in this manner. They 
were at firat made so low that a person could not stand erect 
in them, but were subsequently built higher. They served 
to protect their inmates from the heavy dews and cold- 
ness of the night, as well as firom the excessiTe heat of 
mid-day. 

Tabernacles were in use after more commodious dw^ 
lings had been erected. They were sometimes constmcled 
from necessity, sometimes for pleasure and conTenience. 
In the warm season of the year they are stiU occasionaOy 
used among the Nomades, or wandering herdsmen <rf 
Mesopotamia. 

As men multiplied on the earth, and collected into viSa- 
ges and cities, they cultivated the mechanic arts, and con- 
tinued to improve the construction and beauty of their 
dwellings, until they had furnished themselves with con- 
venient and elegant houses. 

From the earliest ages, a large class of men in the 
Eastern countries have been engaged in pursuits vHbidi 
led them to change frequently their places of residence. — 
As permanent dwellings were not well adapted to their dr- 
cumstances, their ingenuity led them to the conatmctioo 
of tents. 

These were first made, it is thought, of the skins of an- 
imals fastened to a long pole set perpendicularly into the 
ground. The covering was drawn away from the bottom 
of the pole, so as to form a snudl, round dwelling. Subse- 
quently tents were made oblong and larger, and cloth was sub- 
stituted for skins. Tents were first invented in the family 
of Jabal ; Gen. iv. 10. Some of the tribes of Arabia 
have long been known to live in tents. They have two 
kinds, the larger and the smaller ones. The latter are con- 
structed with three poles, and covered with a cloth manu- 
factured of wool and camel^s hair. The covering of the 
larger tents is made of goat*s hair, and is black. It is 
sustained by seven or nine poles. The longest poles, 
three in number, are from eight to ten feet in length, and, 
when set perpendicular in the ground, form the miidle row 
The othera are set up on each side of thb row. 

The interior of the large tents is divided by curtains in- 
to three apartments. The inner is appropriated to females. 
The next or middle one is occupied by the males, and the 
exterior by the servants, and, in the night, by the young 
animals. The more wealthy exclude the animals from 
the servants' apartment. 

The bottom of the tents is covered with mats or earpeii* 
upon which the inmates sit. The fire is kindled in an 
excavation of the earth, around which several stoites art! 
placed. 

These dwelUngs are easily moved, and are therefor* 
conveniently adapted to the circumstano^^s of thoso \\-an' 
dering tribes whose occupation leads them to different 
parts of the country. When they wander from one place 
to another, they take their tents with them, and when 
they stop, erect them again. This they call pitching theii 
tents. 

The Arabians when practicable choose to pitch their 
tents on a hill, so as to form a circular encampment. A 
collection of black tents thus arranged is said to present a 
pleasing appearance to the distant traveller. This beauti- 
fully illustrates the passage in Canticles i; 5. — ^* I am 
black, but comelv, O ye daughtera of Jerusalem, as Uie 
tents of Kedar,'^ ^a place in Arabia Petrea,) " as the cur- 
tains of Solomon.^* At niglit, the flocks and herds gath- 
ered into the space within the tents, and were watched by 
the dogs, and alternately by the shepherds. See Job xxx. 
1, and Isaiah Ivi 9 — 11.—- i^ary of Entertaimng 
Knowledge 
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COKSTITUTION OF THE UKITfiD STATES. 

In our introdactory number, we signified our intention 
to pay particnlar attention to oar own coontry. We have 
as yet done ▼«!▼ little in thie nsj^t. But we are only 
on the threahold of our enterprise; and it does not 
therefore foUow that because we have not done it, we shall 
not do h. 

As Congress are about to convene, and as certain con- 
stitutional ({aesttons will no doubt be a^tated during the 
session, we deem it a farorable time to msert the Consti- 
tution itself in our columns, to refresh the memoiy of 
those who hare already perused it, and to inform those who 
have not, with regard to its contents; thereby furnishing 
the greatest possible facility of forming an opinion relative 
to the merits of the questions already alluded to. We 
iikewise register this document in our columns, as coming 
within our sphere, and as furnishing^ the reader with a 
eonvenient refesenceto a matter wmch concerns eveiy 
citizen of the United States. Its length compels us to di- 
vide it, and to insert a part only in our present number. 



Wk, the people of the United States, in order to form a 
more perfect union, establish justice, ensure domestic 
tranquillity, provide for the common defence, promote 
the general welfare, and secure the blessmgs of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish 
this constitution for the United States of America. 



ABTXCLS I. 

Sec. I. All legislative powers herein granted shall be 
Tested in a Congress of the United States, which shall 
ooBsist of a Senate and House of Representatives. 

Section II. The House of Representatives shall be com- 
posed of members chosen every second year by the people 
of the several states, and the electors in each state shall 
have the qualifications requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the state legislature. 

No person shall be a representative who shall not have 
attained to the age of twenty-five years, and been seven 
years a citisen <^ the United States, and who shall not, 
when elected, be an inhabitant of that state in which he 
shsdl be chosen. 

Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned 
among the several states which may be included within 
this union, according to their respective numbers, which 
shall be determined by adding to the whole number of free 
persons, including those bound to service for a term of 
years, and exeludmg Indians not taxed, three-fiflhs of all 
other persons. The actual enumeration shall be made 
within three years after the first meeting of the congress 
of the United States, and within every subsequent term of 
ten years, in sueh manner as they shall by law direct. — 
The number of Representatives shall not exceed one for 
every thirty thousand, but each state shall have at least 
one representative ; and until such enumeration shall be 
made, the state of New-Hampshire shall be entitled to 
choose three, Massachusetts eight, Rhode Island and Pro- 
vidence Plantations one, Connecticut five, New York six. 
New Jersey four, Pennsylvania eight, Delaware one, Ma- 
ryland six, Virginia ten. North Carolina five. South Caro- 
lina five, and Georgia three. 

When vacancies happen in the representation from any 
state, the executive authority thereof shall issue writs of 
election to fill such vacancies. 

The House of Representatives shall choose their weak- 
er and other officers, and shall have the sole power of 
impeachment. 

Section HI. The Senate of the United States shall be 
composed of two senators from each state, chosen by the 
legislature thereof, for six years ; and each senator shall 
have one vote. 

Immediately after they shall be assembled in consequence 
of the first election, they shall be divided as equally as may 
be, into three classes. The seats of the senators of the 
first class shall be vacated at the expiration of the second 
vc:ir, of the second cHns at the expiration of <hs fourth 



year, and of the thud e ass at the saq^tion of the sixth 
year, so that one third may be chosen every second year ; 
and if vacancies happra by resignation or otherwise, <kiring 
the recess of the legidatnre of any state, the executive 
thereof may make tenqx>raiy appointments until the next 
meeting of the legislature, which shall then fill such va- 
cancies. 

No person shall be a senator who shaU not have attained 
to the ase of thirty years, and been nine years a citizen 
of the Lfnited States, and who shall not, when elected, be 
an inliabitant of that state for which he shall be chosen. 

The Vice-President of the United States shafl be presi- 
dent of the Senate, but shall have no vote unless they be 
equally divided. 

The Senate shall choose their other officers, and also a 
president pro tempore, in the absence of the vice-president, 
or when he shall exercise tlte office of president of the 
United States. 

The Senate shall have the sole power to try all impeach- 
ments : when sitting for that purpose, they shall be on oath 
or affimiation. When the President of the United States 
is tried, the Chief Justice shall preside ; and no person 
shall be convicted without the eoncurrence of two-thirds 
of «the members present. 

Judffment in cases of impeachment shall not extend fur- 
ther man to removal from office, and disqualification to 
hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust, or profit, under 
the United States ; but the party convicted shall neverthe- 
less be liable and subject. to indictment, trial, judgment and 
punishment, according to law. 

Section IV. The times, places, and manner of holding 
elections for senators and representatives shall be pre- 
scribed in each state by the legislature thereof; but the 
congress may at any time by law make or alter such regu- 
lations, except as to the places of choosing senators. 

The congress shall assemble at least unce in evenr year, 
and such meeting shall be on the first Monday in Decem- 
ber, unless they shall by law appoint a different day. 

Section V. Each House shall be the judge of the elec- 
tions, returns, and qualifications of its own members, and 
a majority of each shall constitute a quorum to do business ; 
but a smaller number may adjourn from day to day, and 
may be authorized to compel the attendance of absent 
members, in such manner, and under such penalties as 
each house may provide. 

Each house may determine the rules of its proceedings, 
punish its members for disorderiy behaviour, and with Sie 
concurrence of two-thirds, expel a member. 

Each house shall keep a journal of its proceedings, and 
from time to time publish the same, exc^ing such parts 
as may in their judgment require secresy ; and the yeas 
and nays of the members of either house on any question 
shall, at the desire of one-fifth of those present, be entered 
on the jouinal. 

Neither house, during the session of congress, shall, 
without the consent of the other, adjourn for more than 
three days, nor to any other plaoe than that in which the 
two houses shall be sitting. 

Section VI. The senators and representatives shall 
receive a compensation fur their services, to be ascertained 
by law, and paid out of the treasury of the United States. 
They.ahdl in all cases, except treason, felony, and breach 
of the peace, be privileged from arrest during their attend- 
ance at the session of their respective houses, and in going 
to and returning from the same ; and for any speech or 
debate m either nouse, they shall not be questioned in any 
other place. 

No senator or representative shall, during the time for 
which he was elected, be appointed to any civil office under 
the authority of the United States, which shall have been 
created, or the emoluments whereof shall have been in- 
creased during such time ; and no person holding my of- 
fice under the United States, shall be a member of either 
house during his continuance in office. 

Section VII. All bills for raising revenue shall origi- 
nate in the House of Representatives ; but the Senate 
may propose or oononr with Bmendmsnts, as on oUier 
bills. 
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Every hill which shell have pa«6ed the hoiue of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate, shall, before it become a law, 
}>e presented to the president of the United States : if he 
approve, he shall sign it ; but if he shall not, he shall return 
it, with his objections, to that house in which it originated, 
who shall enter the objections at large upon their journal, 
and proceed to reconsider it. If after such reconsideration 
two-thirds of that house shall agree to pass the bill, it shall 
be sent, together with the objections, to the other house, 
by which it shall likewise be reconsidered, and if approved 
by two-tliirds of that house, it shall become a law. But 
in all such cases the votes of botli houses shall be deter- 
mined by yeas and nays, and the names of the persons 
voting for and against the hill shall be entered on the jour- 
nal of each house respectively. If any bill shall nut be 
returned by the presidt^nt within ten days (Sundays except- 
ed) after it shall have been presented to him, the same shall 
be a law in like manner as if he had signed it, unless the 
congress by their adjournment prevent its return, in wliich 
case it shall not be a law. 

Every order, resolution, or vote to which the concur- 
rence of the Senate and House of Representatives may be 
necessary, (except on a question of adjournment,) shall be 
presented to the president of the United States ; and before 
the same shall take effect, shall be approved by him, or being 
disapproved bv him, shall be re-passed by two-thirds of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, according to the 
rules and limitations prescribed in the case of a biU. 

Section VHI. The congress ^hall have power to lay 
and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the 
debts, and provide for the common defence and general 
welfare of the United States ; but all duties, imposts, and 
excises shall be unifoim throughout the United States ; 

To borrow money on the credit of the United States. 

To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among 
the several states and with the Indian tribes ; 

To establish a uniform rule of naturalization, and uni- 
form Ifiwa on the subject of bankruptcies throughout, the 
United States: 

To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign 
coin, and fix the standard of weights and measures : 

To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the se- 
curities and current coin of the United States ; 

To establish post offices and post roads ; 

To promote the progress of science and useful arts, by 
securing for limited times to authors and inventors the 
exclusive right to their respective writings and discoveries ; 

To constitute tribunals mferior to the Supreme court : 

To define and punish pracies and flslonies committed 
on the high seas, and offences against the law of nations; 

To declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, 
and make rules concerning captures on land and water : 

To raise and support annies, but no appropriation of 
money to that use shall be for a longer tenn than two 
years; 

To provide and maintain a navy ; 

To make rules for the government and regulation of the 
land and naval forces ; 

To provide for caUing forth the militia to execute the 
laws of the union, suppress insurrections, and repel in- 
vasions ; 

To provide for oi^nizing, arming, and disciplining the 
militia, and for governing such part of them as may be 
employed in the service of the United States, reserving to. 
the states respecUvely the appointment of the officers, and 
the authority of training the militia according to the disci- 
pline prescnbed by congress ; 

To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases ^vhatsoever 
. over such district (not exceeding ten miles square) as may 
by cession of particular states, and the acceptance of con- 
gress, become the seat of govemment of the United 
States, and Ui exercise like authority over all places pur- 
chased by the consent of the legidature of the state in which 
the same shall be, for the erection of forts, magazines, ar- 
senals, dock-yards, and other needful buildings ; — and 

To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper 
for carrying into execution the foregoing powers, and all 
other powers vested by this oonstitation in the irovam* 



ment of the United States, or in any department or office 
thereof. 

Section IX. The migration or importation of aadi pst- 
sons as any of the states now existing shall think proper 
to admit, shall not be prohibited by the congress piior to 
the year one thousand, eight hundred and eight, bat a tax 
or duty may be imposed on such importation, not eiEceed- 
infijLen dollars for each person. 

The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be 
suspended, unless when in cases of rebellion or iBvasioo 
the public safety may require it. 

No bill of attainder or ex post facto law shall he ptsaed. 

No .capitation, or other direct tax shall be laid, onleas ia 
proportion to the census or enumeration herein before dh 
rected to be taken. 

No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported finm any 
state. 

No preference shall be given by any regulation of coin- 
mercc or revenue to the ports of one state over those of 
another : nor shall vessels bound to, or from, one state, bt 
obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in another. 

No money shall be drawn from tlie treasury, but in con- 
sequence of appropriations made by law ; md a regdar 
statement and account of the receipts aiul expeaditores 
of all public money shall be publish^ from time to time. 

No title of nobility shall be granted by the United 
States. And no person holding any office of profit or 
trust under them, shall, without the consent of the con- 
gress, accept of any present, emolument, office, or title, 
of any kind whatever, from any king, prince, or foreign 
state. 

Section X. No state shall enter into any treaty, alli- 
ance, or confederation ; grant lettera of marque and repri* 
sal ; coin money ; emit bills of credit ; make any thing 
bat gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts ; 
pass any bill of attainder, ex post facto law, or law impair- 
ing the obligation of contracts, or grant any title of no- 
bility. 

^fo state shall, without the consent of the congress, lay 
any imposts or duties on imports or exports, except what 
may be absolutely necessary for executing its inspection 
laws ; and the net produce of all duties and impoots laid 
by any sta^e on imports or exports, shall be for die use oi 
the treasury of this United States ;' and aU such laws 
shall be subject to the revision and control of the eongress. 

No state shaU, without the consent of congress, lay any 
duty of tonnage, keep troops, or ships of war in time o( 
peace, enter into any agreement or compact widi another 
state, or with a foreign power, or engage in war, unless 
actually invaded, or in such imminent danger as will not 
admit of delay. 



DUJffOHSL 

A precious stone, the hardest of all bodies, most 
brilliant^ and most yaluable. Diamonds are found in 
Brazil, m Golconda, and Borneo. They consbt of 

Sure carbon, with a specific gravity of 3-5; and the 
ardest tools making no impression on them, they are 
cut and ground bjr the powder of their own substance. 
The goodness of a diamond consists in three things: 
its lustre or water^ its weight or bigness, and its har- 
ness. Its weight is estimated by carats of four grains 
each. Some diamonds are of an extraordinary size, 
and are valued at immense prices ; the largest ever 
known belonging to the king of Portugal, weighs 1680 
carats, and is v^ed, although uncut, at 224,000,000^. 
sterling ; that in the sceptre of the emperour of Russia 
weighs 779 carats, and is valued at upwards of 4,000,- 
000/. but was bought by the empress Catharine for 
about 135,000/. The Pitt Diamond, which at that 
time was one of the largest, weighed 136 carats, and 
cost Louis XIV. 130,000/. In Brazil, negroes turn up 
the sand under the eye of an overseer ; and anv one 
who finds a diamond of a certain weight, b entitled to 
his freedom, and to rewards for other sizes. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 

iProm Good'w Book of Katurc] 
OH TBI XZTIIK4L BBHBSS OF AHIMALB. 

Tbc subject of study for the present lecture is the or- 
gans of external sense in animals ; their origin, stmcture, 
position, and powers ; and the diversities they exhibit in 
different kinds and species. 

The external senses vary in their number : in all the 
more perfect animals they are ^ve ; and consist in the 
faculties of sight, smell, hearing, taste, and touch. 

It is by these conveyances that the mind or sensoiy 
receives a knowledge of whatever is passing within or 
without the system ; and the knowledge it thus gets pos- 
session of is called perception. 

The different kinds of perception, therefore^ are as nu- 
merous as the different channels Uirough which they are 
received, and they produce an effect upon the sensory 
which usually rpmains for a long time after the exciting 
cause has ceased to operate. This effect, for want of a 
better term, we call impressions ; and the particular facts, 
or things impressed, and of which the impressions retain, 
as it were, the print or picture, ideas. 

The sensory has the power of suffering this effect or 
these ideas to remain latent or unobserved, and of calling 
them into observation at its option : it is the active exer- 
cise of this poiver that constitutes thought. 

The same constitution, moreover, by which the mind is 
enabled to take a review of any introduced impression, or 
to exercise its thought upon any introduced idea, empowers 
it to combine such impressions or ideas into every possible 
modification and variety. And hence arises an entirely 
new source of knowledge, far more exalted in its nature, 
and infinitely more extensive in its range : hence memory 
and the mental passions: hence reason, judgment, con- 
sciousness, and imamnation, which have been correctly 
and elegantly termed the internal senses^ in contradistinc- 
tion to those by which we obtain a knowledge of things 
exterior to the sensorial region. But our present concern 
is vnth the external senses alone. 

These, for the most part, issue from the brain, which, 
in all the more perfect animals, is an organ approaching to 
an oval figure , and consists of three distinct parts : the 
cerebrum or brain, properly so called ; the cerebel, o!» lit- 
tle brain, and the oblongated marrow, l^e first consti- 
tutes the largest and uppermost part; the second lies 
below and behind ; the third, level with the second, and in 
front of it — ^it appears to issue equally out of the two 
other parts, and gives birth to the spinal marrow, which 
may hence be regarded as a continuation of the brain, ex- 
tended through the whole chain of the spine or back-bone. 

From this general organ rises a certain number of long, 
whitish, pulpy strings or bundles of fibres, capable of 
being divided and subdivided into miputer bundles of fila- 
ments or still smaller fibres, as far as the power of glasses 
can carry the eye. These strings are denominated nerves, 
and by their different ramifieations convey different kinds 
or modifications of sensation to different parts of the body, 
keep up a perpetual commuTUcation vrith its remotest or- 
gans, and give aetivitv to the muscles. They have been 
supposed by earlier physiologists to be tulnil:ur or hollow, 
ftnd a few experiments have been tried to establish this 
doctrine in the present day, but none that iiave proved 
satisfactory. 

As the brain eonsists of three generd divisiont, it might 

Vol. L-« 



at first sight be supposed, that each it allotted to some dis* 
tinct and ascertainable purpose : as, for examp.e, that of 
forming the seat of intellect, or thinking : *the seat of the 
local senses of sight, sound, taste, and smell ; and the 
seat of genera] feeling or motivity. But the experiments 
of anatomists upon this abstruse subject, numerous nnd 
diversified as they have been of late years, and, unhappily, 
upon living as well as upon dead animals, have arrived at 
nothing conclusive in respect to it ; and have rather givdn 
rise to contending than to concurrent opinions. So that 
we are nearly or altogether unacquainted with the reason 
of this conformation, and of the respective share which 
each division takes in producing the general effect. 

The nerves tiniformly issue in pairs, one for each side 
of the body, and the number of the pairs is thirty-nine *, 
of which nine rise immediately A-om the great divisions 
of the brain, under which we have just contemplated it, 
and are chiefly appropriated to the four local senses ; and 
thirty from the spinal marrow, through different apertures 
in the bone that encases it, and are altogether distributed 
over the body to produce the fifth or general sense of 
touch and feeling, as also irritability to the muscles. 

That these nervous or pulpy fibres are the organs by 
which the various sensations are produced or maintained, 
is demonstrable from the following facts. If we divide, 
or tie, or merely compress a nerve of any kind, the muscle 
with which it communicates becomes ahnost instantly 
palsied ; but upon untying or removing the compression, 
the muscle recovers its feeling and mobility. If the com- 
pression be made on any particular portion of the brain, 
thai part of the body becomes motionless which derives 
nerves from the portion compressed. And if the cerebrum, 
cerebel, or oblongated marrow be irriuted, excruciating 
pain or convulsions, or both, take place all over the body, 
though chiefly where the irritation is applied to the last of 
tltese three parts. 

The matter of sensation or nervous fluid, as for want of 
a more precise knowledge on this subject we must still 
continue to call it, is probably as homogeneous in its first 
formation as the fluid of the blood ; but, like the blood, it 
appears to be changed by particular actions, either of par- 
ticular parts of the brain, or of the particular nervous fibres 
themselves, into fluids of very different properties, and 
producing very different results. And it is probably in 
consequence of such changes alone that it is capable of 
exciting one set of organs to communicate to the brain the 
sensation of sound alone, another set that of sight alone, 
and so of the rest. While branches from the spinal mar- 
row, or fountain-nerve of touch, are diflTused over eveiy 
portion of the body, sometimes in conjunction with the 
local nerves, as in the organs of local sense, and some 
times alone, as in every other part of the system. 

Such an idea leads us naturally to a very curious and 
recondite subject, which has never, that I know of, been 
attended to by physiologists, and which will at the same 
time throw no smiall degree of light upon it : — ^I mean tho 
production of other senses and sensorial powers than ara 
common to the more perfect animals, or such a modification 
of some one of them as may give the semblance of a dif- 
ferent sense. 

What, for example, is that wonderful power by which 
migratory birds and fLshes are capable of steering with the 
precision of the expertest mariner from climate to climate, 
and from coast to coast ; and which, if possessed by man, 
might perhaps rendor suporflaous the use of the magnet, 
and ooMiderablj infinDge apcn the aeimioe of logarithoMl 
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Whence comes it tbat the field-fare and red-winff, that 
pass their summers in Norway, or the wild-duok and mer- 
ganser, that in like manner aommer in the wooda and lakes 
of Lapland, are able to track the pathless Toid of the at* 
mosphere with the utmost nicety, and arrire on our own 
coasts uniformly in the beginning of October t or that the 
cod, the whiting, and the herring should visit us in innume- 
rable shoals, from quarters equally remote, and with an 
equal exactness of calculation t the cod pursuing the whi- 
ting, which flies before it, from the banks of Newfound- 
land to Uie southern coasts of Spain ; and the cachalot, or 
spermaceti whale, driving vast aimiea of herrings from 
the arctic regions, and devouring thousands of those that 
are in the rear every hour. 

We know nothing of this sense, or the means by which 
all this is produced : and knowing nothing of it, and feel- 
ing nothing of it, we have no tenns by which to reason 
concerning it. 

Yet it is a sense not limited to migratory animals. A 
carrier pigeon has been brought in a l»g from Norwich to 
this metropolis, constituting a distance of 130 miles ; and 
having been let off with a letter tied round his neck, from 
the top of St. Paul% has returned home through the air 
in a straight line, in four or &ve hours. 

Buffon asserts that a hawk or eagle can travel two hun- 
dred^leafiues in ten hours, and relates a story of one that 
travelled two hundred and fiftj leagues in sixteen hours. 

A Newfoundland dog has m like manner been brought 
from Plymouth to London by water, and haying got loose, 
has nm home by land with a speed so rapid as to prove 
that hia course must have been nearly in a straight line, 
thou^ every inch of it waa unknown to him. 

At such instances, we start back, and, as &r as we can, 
we disbelieve them, and think we become wise in propor- 
tion as we become sceptical. Meanwhile, nature pursues 
her wonder-working course, equally uninfluenced by our 
doubts or our convictions.* 

Even among mankind, however, we occasionally meet 
with a sort of sensation altogether as wonderftd and incx- 
pUcable. For there are some persons so peculiarly affected 
Dy the presence of a particular object, that is neither seen, 
smelt, tasted, heard, nor touched, as not only to be con- 
scious of its presence, but to be in an agony till it is re- 
moved. The vicinity of a cat not unfrequently produces 
such an effect ; and I have been a witness to the most 
decisive proofs of this in several instances. It is possible 
that the anomalous sense may in this instance result from 
a peculiar irritability in some of the nervous branches of 
the organ of smell, which may render them capable of 
being irritated in a new and peculiar manner : but the per- 
sons thus affected are no more conscious of an excite- 
ment in this organ of sense than in any other ; and from 
the originality of the sensation itself, find no terms in any 
language by which the sensation can be expressed. 

Sharks and rays are generally supposed by naturalists 

* The fact of the migratory power of one kind of animals con- 
firms the fact of the mi^tory power of others. While the question 
was oonfined to birds, it was too often denied by many naturalists, 
merely from the diffioulty of aoooantin^ for it ; and it was said, in 
opposition toCatesbv and White, and all our best ornithologists, 
that our summer-birds only disappear by creeping into holes and 
creyices to hibernate. And hence, so late as 1823, the late Dr. Jen- 
ncr felt himself called upon to examine such assertions with a view 
of disproring them ; which he has done in one of the most screeable 
essays on the natural history of mi^tory birds to be found in our 
own or any other language. " A little reflection,** says he, " must 
compel us to confess that they are endowed with discriminating pow- 
ers totally unknown to, and forever unattainable by, man. i nave 
no objection to admit the possibility that birds may be overtaken by 
the cold of winter, and thus be thrown into the situation of other 
animals, which remain torpid at that season ; though I must own I 
never witnessed the fact, nor could I ever obtain evidence on tlie 
subject that was to me satisfactory : but, as it has been often assert- 
ed, may I be allowed to suppose uiat some deeepdon might have 
been practised with the desi^ of misleadmg those to whom it mixht 
seem to have appeared obvious f* PhilTiana. 1824, p. 11. The 1 
strongest aigument against all such disbelief, arising from the diffi- ! 
cuhy of accounting for the migration of birds, is to turn to the mi- 
gration in fishes, and to the parallel cases of remote travel in other 
animals, which are given above. The respective msrvsls give sap* 
port to eaidk other, tm disbelief iMdf bsoomas at length Ihs grsatist 
iwnvslarths whole. 



to be endowed with apeculiar aeiMeln the organ at a i 
lar structure found immediately under the integumeiitB of 
the head, thou^ th^ have not agreed as to die exact 
character of tms additional sense. Trevannins calls it 
generally a sixth organ of sensation. M. Jaeobecm, and 
Dr. de BlainviDe, who quotes his authority, regard it as a 
local organ of touch. M. Roux, who seems to ha-re ex- 
amined it with great attention, believes it to be the aooree 
of a feeling of a middle nature between the two senses of 
touch and hearing. f" The bat appears to have, in like 
manner, an additional sensific power ; for it is observed to 
avoid external objects when in their vicinity, while the eye, 
ear, and nose is closed, and there is no direct touch : and 
this peculiar feeling has been caUed a sixth sense generally 
by naturalista, without discriminating it farther. 

What is the cause of those peculiar sensations which 
we denominate hunger and thirst 1 A thousand theories 
have been advanced to account ibr thom, bat all kvre 
proved equally unsatisfactory, and have died one after 
another almost as soon as the^r have received birth. We 
trace indeed the organs in wmch they immediately reside, 
and know by the sensations themselves that the one exists 
in the region of the stomach, and the other in that of the 
throat: but though we call them sensations, they have 
neither of them aaj of the common characters of tooch, 
taste, hearing, seeing, or smelling. 

Foods and drinka are the natural and common means of 
quieting their pain, but there are other means that may be 
also employed for this purpose, and which are often foond 
to answer as a temporary aubstitute ; as, for instance, pre». 
sure against the coats of the stomach in .the case of hun- 
ger, and stimulating the salivary glands in the case of thiriL 
It is hence that chewing a mouthful of hay alone, or moist- 
ened with water, proves so refreshing to a tired horse, and 
is found so serviceable when we &ie not allow him to 
slake his thirst by drinking. Savages and savage beasts 
are equally sensible of the advantage of pressure in the 
case of hunger, and resort to it upon all occasions in which 
they cannot take off the pain in the usual war. 

The mania or pangolin tribes, that swallow their food 
whole, will swallow stones or coals or anv other snbstaaee, 
if they cannot obtain nutriment: not that their instinct 
deceives them, but for the purpose of acquiring such a 
pressure as may blunt the sense of hunger, which is fonnd 
so corroding. Almost all carnivorous beasts pujsue the 
same plan ; and a mixture of pieces of coal, stone, slate, 
and earth is often met with in the stomach of ostriches, 
cassowaries, and even toads. The Kamtschatkadale ch- 
obtains the same purpose by swallowiag saw-dust ; wd 
some of the Northern Asiatic tribes by a boaid placed over 
the region of the stomach, and tightened behind with coids, 
io proportion to the severity of the suffering. Even inoor 
own country we often pursue the same end by the same 
means, and. employ a tight handkerchief, instead of a 
tightened stomach-Doard. 

In consequence of this difference in the mode in which 
thejoatter of touch or general feeling is secreted undei 
different circumstances, we may also perceive why some 
parts of the body, although perhaps as largely funuahed 
wiih the nervea of touch or general feeling as other parts, 
are far less sensible and irritable ; as the bones, the teeth, 
and the tendons ; and why the veiy same paits should, 
under other circumstances, as when morbidly affected, 
become the most sensible or irritable of all the organs of 
the ^stem ; a fact well known to all, but I believe not 
satismctorily accounted for by any one. 

We may see also why inflammation, attacking diffeiect 
organs of the body, should, be accompanied with very dU- 
ferent sensations. In the bones and cartilages, except in 
extreme cases, it is accompanied with a dull and heavy 
pain ; in the brain, with an oppressive and stupifying pain ; 
and in the stomach, with a nauseating nneaainesB. So 
again, in the skin, muscles, and cellular membrane, it is a 
pain that rouses and excites the syvtem generally ; but 
m those parts which are supplied widi the two branches of 



t See farther on this sobjeot, Edin. Joum. of Sciraoe, Na iii 
Alt. iU. p. 87, 1886. 
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oerves wHieh are called par Tagum sympatlietic, as the 
loins and kidneys, the patient is affected ^th lowness of 
•pints from the first attack of the inflammation. 



LITERATURE. 



ON ALPHABETICAL WRITING. 

It is impossible for imagination to form ui idaa «f a dia- 
>jTery more important, and more condncire to the con- 
venience of the human race, than thai of alphabetical 
writings nor is there any one whose origin is involved in 
greater obscurity. A thousand fanciful theories, a thous- 
and absurd opinions, have been broached on the subject, 
and it is eztrem^y difficult to select from the mass any 
thing satisfactory, or even probable. 

As alphabetical writing, or signs meant to signify cer- 
tain sounds, which either ^one, or combined, formed words 
to signify not only certain things and actions, but qualities 
and abstract ideas, must have been too artificial to have 
occurred in the early ages of the vcorld, we are led to sup- 
pose, and many instances concur to confirm the supposition, 
that pictorial toriting was the first in use. Among the 
ruins of Babylon, large bricks have been found on which 
are figures of animals of various s{vecies, and in various 
attitudes, painted to resemble life, with the colours burnt 
in, (as Herodotus asserts, who flourished more than 400 
years before Christ,) and which were probably the records 
of certain events. Nearer to our tinies, on the discovery 
of Afexico, where man seemed but little advanced from 
primeval simplicity, the same method of recording tran- 
sactions of miportance was employed. The Mexican 
monarch employed a number of artists, to paint on cotton 
cloths historical pictures of the principal national events ; 
and some of these were sent, on the landing of Cortez, to 
transmit to the Court representations of the sliips, the 
horses, the cannon and other aims, and the men, together 
with any occurrences that deserved record. 

But this method of writing was extremely defective, and 
incapable of expressing more than a few strikin|r circum- 
stances, without showing the connexion^ and without the 
possibility of embodying thought, or describing qualities 
not visible to the eye. To remedy in some degree this 
effect, hieroglyphical characters were used, consisting of 
symbols, wluch were supposed to bear some analogy to ; the 
things intended to be expressed : tiius, a cirde represented 
eternity, because it has neither beginning nor end ; a new 
bom child, the rising-sun, because just entering on its 
journey of life ; an eye, knowledge, for very obvious 
reasons. .... 

This method of i«coiding things, visible and mvisible, 
was eaEceedmgiy inadequate to the purpose for which it 
was designed ; it required great space to express a few 
things, and was incapable of doing so in any degree c]«Ar- 
ly and iiilly : in consequence, this kind of writing was 
enigmatical and confiised, easily misinterpreted, and there- 
fore the source of endless mistakes : it could not be brought 
into general use, but was chiefly confined to the priests, 
who employed the hieroglyphical characters as a sacred 
kmd of writing, calculated to give in air of mystery to 
their learning and religion. 

The next raiprovement in the art of writing appears to 
have been the invention of arbitary characters, which pos- 
sessed no resemblance or analogy to the objects they were 
intended to represent. 

Such ate those of the Chinese, which do not express 
any simple sound, by the combination of which words are 
formed, but every single character is significant of an idea ; 
this necessarily renders the reqoired eharactess exceeding- 
ly numerous, and that people hasaccordin^y neariy 80,000 
of them, which, to read and write with correctness, require 
the study of a whole life. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
the Chinese make no advances in scienoe ; their learned 
inen grow grey in acquiring the rudinents of knowledge, 
— they spend their whole time in the portico of the temple, 
and are cut itf by itoath heSore tiiey can be properly pre- 
pared to enter it. , . . ,. 

These eharseters are supposed to have been originally 



hieroglyphics, but to have been abbreviated b the form* 
for the sake of expedition and ease in writing Uiem. Tliat 
they are a kind of hieroglphics, or characters standing for 
things, independent of sound, is evident from their wing 
understood by several nations ignorant of the Chinese lang- 
uage ; they reseml^e in this respect our arithmetical fig- 
ures, which have no dependence of words, but denote the 
same object in almost all the nations of Europe, though each 
ft»ll« than by difierent names. 

Although this mode of writing possessed many advan- 
tages over that by hieroglyphics, it was still too imperfect 
aiKl laborious to satisfy ibankind, who are always pressing 
forward towards perfection, though they never completely 
attain it. Reflecting men began to consider that, though 
the number of words that compose a language is very 
great, yet the number of articulate sounds used in forming 
those words is but small ; they therefore invented marks 
for those simple sounds, which being combined in various 
ways, would serve to express every word that b used to 
express ideas and abstract thoughts. 

Men did not, however, reaoh this perfection of inven- 
tion at once ; they first, it is supposed, formed an alphabet 
of syllables, beyond which some nations of India and Ethi- 
OfHa have not yet advanced : even this must have been a 
great improvement, and enabled writers to ei^ress words 
to which hieroglyphics were inadequate ; but it was still a 
cumbrous and imperfect method, with which men could 
not be long content. '* At length," says Dr. Blabr, " some 
hs^>py genius arose, and tracing the sounds made by the 
human vqice to their most simj^e elements, reduced them 
to a very few vowels and consonants ; and by aflSbdng to 
each of these the signs which we now call letters, taught 
men how, by their combinations, to put in writing all the 
different words, or combinations of sound, which they em- 
ployed in speech. By being reduced to this simplicity, 
the art of writing was brought to its highest state of per 
fection. 

Who this happy genius was, we have now no means of 
ascertaining. His name has sunk in the dull waters of 
oblivion, but it deserves to be immortalized much more 
than those of warriors, poets, or historians ; his invention 
has enabled authors to hand down their works to the latest 
posterity-^if they deserve to be thus honoured ; to carry 
their researches into the arcana of science, and to give to 
the world the result of those researches, without being 
compelled to spend the greatest part of their lives in ac- 
quiring a knowledge of 3ie vehicle by which the result of 
Uiem conld be recorded. 

The period, too, when this invention took place, is 
equally unknown: though Cadmus is said to have first 
taught letiersto the Gsbeks, it by no means fdlows that 
he was the inventor. Cadmus is supposed to have been 
contemporary with David, or as some think, with Joshua ; 
but alphabetical vnriting seems to have been in use long 
prior to the time of Moses : it is the fashion to ascribe die 
discovery of the arts and sciences of remote antiquity to the 
Egyptians, but we have no certain proof that they were 
the ingenious authors of this admirable discovery. 

The alphabet of Cadmus consisted of only sixteen let- 
ters, the rest having been added at different periods, as 
marks were wanting to express simple sounds not already 
provided for. The Roman alphabet, now in use in most 
parts of Europe and America, is merely a variation of the 
Chreek ; the Greek chatacters, especially those used in die 
oldest inscriptions, ^atly resemble the Hebrew and Sam" 
(irt/an,which are umyersally allowed to be the same which 
Cadmus carried from Bgypt^ or Phanicia, to Greece ; th^ 
arrangement, likewise, of these diflferent alphabets, is 
another proof of their common origin. 

The alf^abets of diflferent Umguages contain a different 
number of letters ; — ^the English has 30 ; the French, 33 ; 
the Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriae, and Samaritan, 32 each ; 
the Arabic, 38; the Persian, 31 ; the Turidsh 33; the 
Georgian, 36; the Coptic 33; the Muscovite, 41; the 
Greek, 24 ; the Latin, 83 ; * the Sclavonic, 37 ; the Dulch, 

" X, Y, Z, ara found ot\j in words that are derivsd ftom the 
Greek; -—W is of Saxon origin. 
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96; the S|«iiMh, 97 i tlielulian, 90; the Ethionic and 
Tan Aiian, each 909 ; the Indians of Bengal, 91 ; the Bra- 
miii.^, 19. 

Amongst all these, there is probably not one Uiat is 
not susceptible of great improvement, could the uniyersal 
consent of those who use it be obtained to the alteration : 
this, howerer, is almost an impossibility, the difficulty 



being infinitely enhanced bjr the wide diffbaion of knowl- 
edge, and the immense multitude of books published since 
the invention of printing. When the art of writing was 
Imown but to few, and printing was totally unlmown, al- 
terations in, and additions to, the alphabet might havs 
been comparatiTely easy ; bat now, thty are next to im- 
posuUe. — Guide lo Kfundedge, 



SCIENCE. 




WONDERFUL PHENOMENON. 



Wc this week present our readers with a representation 
of the appearance of the heavens on the morning of the 
!3th of the present month. This phenomenon was far 
more extensive than was at first supposed. We find noti- 
ces of it in our exchange papers from every quarter. We 
have not as yet ascertained its limits ; for it was witnessed 
wherever we have heard from — how much further remains 
to be ascertained. It was undoubtedly one of the most 
remarkable phenomena ever seen by mortal eyes.. We. 
copy the following article in relation to it from the Nevrark 
Sentinel of Freedom. 

A magnificent meteoric display was witnessed in this 
vicinity early on Wednesday morning. We learn from 
those whose privilege it was to see it, that the air was lit- 
erally filled with shooting or falling stars for nearly two 
hours, say from four until towards six o' clock. They 
were seen shooting in every direction from a great height, 
and were falling in a continual brilliant shower towards the 
earth. As usual in such displays, their size and brilliancy 
were variable. A teamster who was on the road during 
the time, compared the scene, in this respect, to a heavy 
fall of snow, though the luminous bodies moved with in- 
comparably greater celerity. Others say they were visi- 
ble down to the horizon ; some descending obliquely, but 
more generally in a perpendicular direction, and sometimes 
mpering oflT to a narrow stream. We do not learn that 



the hissing noise which sometimes accompanies these plw 
nomena was heard on this occasion. The boataoen at 
the whanres, we understand, were greatly terrified at the 
apparent frdling of the heavens. 

The papers since received from the difiTerent sections of 
the country speak of the atmo^erical phenomenon. — 
The Baltimore papers represent it to have been particulariy 
splendid over that city. The American of Thmsday says, 
the meteors were seen soon after midnight, and increased 
until the heavens were fiUed in every direction. About 
half past five, it seemed to rain fire. An appearance simi- 
lar to that described by the correspondent of the N. Y. 
Daily Advertiser was seen coming towards the west tiU 
the bright trail formed the figure 3, after which the ends 
uncurl^, tumin|^ towards the east till they came together, 
and after spreadmg into the appearance of a light cloud, 
being visible ten minutes, disappeared. Another writer 
says, the light in his chamber was so great that he could 
see the hour by his watch over the mantel. Supposing it 
to be fire, he sprang to the window, and beheld the fiery 
rain descending south and north, in torrents. Occaaion^y 
a large body of apparent fire would be hurled through the 
atmosphere, which without noise exploded, when millions 
of fiery particles would be cast through ihe surrounding 
air. The shed in his yard seemed covered with stars. — 
The Gazette says, at twenty minutes past HvBj a meteor 
about six inches in diameter, probably the same spoken of 
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above, expioded with coasiderable neise peipeiAocdariy 
oyer the N. W. part of the city ; the blaze was bo splen- 
did as to give tlie appearance of sunrise. It shot in the 
direction of the N. W, leaving a stream of light, which 
assumed a serpentine form, apparently of 30 feet in length, 
and lasted more than one minute. 

The same phenomena, though of unequal splendor, were 
seen at New Haven. The balls were of various 
sizes and degrees of splendor, mostly mere points. 
One was judged to be nearly as large as the moon 

-Another shot off to the N. W. precisely as 

at Baltimore, leaving a phosphorescent train of peculiar 
beauty ; which finally assumed the figure of a serpent fold- 
ing itself up, until it appeared like a small luminous vapor, 
and after sevend minutes, was borne away eastward by 
the wmd. The flashes of light were so bright as to awaken 
people in their beds. 



la Phfladelpkia the scene ion na appear to have been 
as brilliant, or as accurately noted, as in Baitmiore and 
New York. 

The atmospherical phenomenon was noticed, we learn, 
in all the towns around us. With one exception, as far as 
our reading serves, this appears to have been the most re- 
markable appearance of meteors that has been witnessed. 
Humboldt speaks of a similar exhibition, which he saw at 
Cumana, in South America, on the night of the 11th No- 
vember — one day before the present mstance — ^in 1779. 
The night had been cool and extrenely beautiful : towards 
morning, thousands of fire-balU succeeded each other 
during four hours, in a regular direction from nortli to 
south. During that period, there was not an instant when 
any calculable space was not filled with them: — most of 
them leaving. luminous traces behind. 




THE BRIDGE OF SIGHS. 



i stood IB Vsoice, on the Bridge of Sighs, 

A pslsce and a prison on each hand ; 
I taw hma out the wave her structures nse; 

As from the stroke of an enchanter's wand, 
A thousand years their cloudy win^a expand 

Around me, and a dying glory smiles 
O'er the far times when many a subject land 

Looked to the winged lion's marlAo piles, 
Where Venice sal in state, throned on her hundred i;«Ici. 

BVROfc 



Thbrc are few places which stand connected with a 
train of more interesting associations than Venice. Its 
former opulence and power, the eventful characters of its 
history, its present degradation, the classic recollections 
attached to it by those poets who have either celebratCMl 
its former greatness, or mourned its present condition — 
Shakrspcire, Tasso, Milton Bvron — all these things are 
calculated to invite inquiry, nni inspire a melancholv in- 
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terest. And periiaps th«re are few mote in Venice inore 
adapted to pxwiaee this effect, duin that which fonns the 
subject of the above engraTing — the Ponte del Soepiri, or 
Bridge of Sighs, connecting 2ie Dacal Palace with a state 
prison. The fonner was an erection of the ninth oentnry, 
and is built in a style of rather Saracenic than Gothic, 
like most of the other buildings of Venice. The latter 
was built at a subsequent time, in consequence of a circum- 
stance which is thus stated by Coirat, in his ** Crudities." 
— " Before this prison was built, which was not (as I heard 
in Venice) above ten years since, the town^s prison was un- 
der the duke*8 palace, where it was thought certain prison- 
ers, being largely hired by the king of Spain, conspired 
together to blow up the palace wiUi gunpowder, as the 
papists would have done the Parliament House in Enffland ; 
whereupon the senate thought good, havinff executed those 
prisoners that were conspirators in that bloody design, to 
remove the rest to another place, and to build a prison 
where this now standeth." The historjr of this latter ed- 
ifice offers nothing to notice but what is of a painful and 
revolting character. It is, in fact, one of those scenes of 
torture, murder, and arbitrary and inhuman confinement, 
which are commonly to be found in countries whichy like 
Italy, have suffered under the rule of superstition and ty- 
ranny. It is thus described by Mr. Hollier, in his Journal* 
of a Tour through this and other countries, a work which 
strongly exhibits the most desirable qualifications of a 
travder — acute, persevering, and impartial obsermtion. 
** Our next walk was to the Bridge of Sighs, and then 
down to view the dungeons. ' The Brid^ of Sighs was, 
without questioii, a venr correct appellation for that mis- 
erable path which led the ^oor nnrortunate objects of ty- 
rannical hatred or superstition to such a Tartarus of woe 
as is there witneawd. Descending by a steep and narrow 
stone staircase, just wide enough to admit one person at a 
a time to walk, we arrived, after traversing a passage of 
the same dimensions, at some holes, ranged in rows aJong 
this horribly conJSned place, and withal so low as obliged 
us to stoop our chins nearly to our kneea to enter them, 
and| when in, we found it imnossiUe to stand upright ; 
some of them were all but dark, the greater number of 
them completely so. And below these another range, in- 
ferior in every sense, more close, more loathsome, and into 
which neither the li^ht nor breath of heaven could possibly 
enter, as they are situated below the level of the canals. 
' Surely the poor creatures destined to be inmates of these 
abodes of wretchedness must, on entering them, have 
hid a final adieu to hope in this world.*' 

The Ponte dei Sospiri is, as has been said, the avenue 
from this prison to the palace. It is a covered bridge or 
gallery, considerably elevated above the water, and divided 
by a stono wall into a passage and a cell ; it was into the 
latter that prisoners were taken, and there strangled. 

The most interesting of these buildings, the Ducal Pal- 
ace, remains to be noticed. This magnificent structure 
was for ages the seat of one of the most powerful and ter- 
rible governments of Europe. " It is what you may call 
Araheaiue. if you will, but it reverses the principles of all 
otlier architecture ; for here the solid rests upon the open, 
a wall of enormons mass rests upon a slender fret-worK of 
shafts, arches, and intersected circles." Near the princi- 
pal entrance is a statue of the Doge Foscaro in white marble 
and opposite to the entrance are the magnificent steps 
called *' The Giant's Staircas'?," from the colossal statups 
of Mars and Neptune, by which they are commanded. 
Here the Doges of Venice received the Symbols of sover- 
eignty ; and upon the landing-place of these stairs, the Doge 
Marino Faliero was beheaded. " Here," says Mr. Ros- 
coe, " the senate, which resembled a congress of kini^ 
rather than an assemblage of free merchants, the various 
councils or state, and the still more terrible inquisitors 
of stale, the dreaded 'ten,' held their sittings. The 
splendid chambers in which the magnificent citizens were 
accustomed to meet, where their deliberations inspired 
Christendom with hope, and struck dismay in the souls of 

•This elegant work wss printed solely tor pnvatc distribution 
•tnnng th*» author's friends. 



the Ottomans, artadll ahowa to th« stranger; bm the 
coarage, the eonstancy, and the wisdem which then filed 
them are fied." 

The council of ten above allnded to wmre a Cnminal 
Court, instituted in 1395, and iaveatsd with Ml inmaaito* 
rial authority. Their official duration was at first tunited 
to ten days, then, after several inkennediate changes, it was 
extended to a year, then to &we years, and at lengdi Hm 
beeame a permanent body. The inimary object of tfae& 
constiution was to extingniah the remains of a conainra- 
cy against the state ; but in their enbaeqnent histoiy they 
tauffht a lesson freqaently rsitenited since — nasady, the 
madneaa of confiding unUmited power to irresponaiUe 
hands. The hall of &e Conncil ie still visited by strangers 
as an object of mueh interest. It. is ornamented vrith 
some splen^ prodoctiona of Paul Veronese, and otben. 
The frieze in thia room is divided into compartments, each 
containinpc the portraita of two (Mf the Doses. One of 
these tacitly, but very impressiTely, tells of the tragical 
end of the original, containing, instead of a portrait, a 
bhiok curtain, painted in tha frame, with the name of the 
noble delinqnent inscribed at the foot of it. 

There is, perhaps, nothing more remarirable in the in- 
tenial histovy of Venice, than the aecresy and dispatch 
with which the poBce department was conducted, owing 
chiefly to the inquisitorial power possssed by their magis- 
trates. An instance of this is related by Mr. Roecoe, is 
his elegant annual for 1830, with which we will elose this 
sketch. 

^ A French nobleman, tiavelling through Veniee, and 
being robbed there of a considerable sum of money, im- 
prudently indulged in some refleetiona on the Venetians, 
observing, that a government which was so careful in 
watching the proceedings of strangers might bestow a 
little more attention on the state of their own aoKee. A 
few days afterwards he left Venice, bat he had only pro> 
ceeded a very short dlstanoe when his ^ndola stopped. 
On demanding the reason of the delay, mo gondoliers re- 
plied that a boat was making signak to Uiem. The French • 
man, distori)ed at this incident, was meditating on the im 
prudence of which he had been guilty, wi»en the boat which 
had been following hia gondola came up, and the person 
in it requested him to go on board. He obeyed. 'Are 
you not the Prince de Craon V said the stranger. *I am.' 
*Were you not robbed last Thursday V *f was.' * Of 
v.hat sum V *Pive hundred ducats.* *Where were they V 
*In a green purse. /Do you suspect any one V 'My valet 
de place.' 'Should you know him again V 'Cenainly.' 
The stranger then pulled aside a mamle, beneath which 
lay a dead man, hoiaing in hia hand a green puree. *Just- 
ice has been done,' said the stranger ; take your money ; 
but beware how you return to a countoy, the government 
of which you have despised.' " — The Hmrut, 



CONSTITUTION OB THE UNITED STATES 

ABTICLK II. 

Section I. The executive power shall be vested in a 
President of the United States of America. He shall hold 
his office during the term of four years, and, together with 
the vice-president, chosen for the same term, be elected 
as follows : 

Each state shall appoint, in such manner as the legisla- 
ture thereof may direct, a number of electors, equal to the 
^vhoie number of senators and representatives to which the 
state may be entitled in the congress : but no senator or 
repreeentative, or person holding an office of trust or pro- 
fit under the United States, ahaU be appointed an elector. 

[The Eleotors shall meet in their respective states, and 
vote by ballot for two persons, of whom one at least shall 
not be an inhabitant of the same state with themselves. 
And they shall make a list of all the persons voted for, and 
of the number of votes for each ; which list they ahall sign 
and certify, and transmit sealed to the seat of the govern- 
ment of the United States, directed to the i)resident of the 
senate. The president of the senate shall, in tlie presence 
of the senate and house of repreaentatives, open all the 
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certifle«iet» and the ?otae ahiD dita be eounted. The 
person haring the gieeteet namber of votes shall be the 
president, if such number be a majority of the whde nwn- 
ber of electors ai^inted ; and if there be more than one 
who hare each majority, and hare an equal number of 
Totea, then the house of lepresentatiTes shail immediately 
choose by ballot one of them for president ; and if no 
person have a majority, then from the five highest on the 
list, the said house shall in like manner jchoose the preai- 
dent. But in choosing the president, the votes shall be 
taken by states, the representation £rom each atate having 
one vote: A quorum for this purpose shaU consist of a 
m^nber or members from two-thuds of the states, and 
a majority of all the states shall be necessary -to a choice. 
In everjr case, after the choice of the president, the per* 
son havinff the greatest number of votes of the electors 
shall be me vice-|»esideDt. But if there should remain 
two or more who have equal votes, the senate shall choose 
from them by ballot the vice-president.]** 

The congress may determine the time d choosing the 
electors, and the day on which they shall give their votes ; 
which day shall be the same throughout the United States. 

No person except a natural bom eitizen, or a citizen of 
the United States at the time of the adoption of this 
Constitution, shall be eligible to the office of president ; 
neither shall any person ^ eligible to that office who shall 
not have attained to the age of thirty-five years, and been 
fourteen years a resident within the United States. 

In case of the removal of the president from office, or 
of his death, resignation, or inability to discharge the 
powers and duties of the and office, the same shall devolve 
on the vice-president, and the congrese may by law pro- 
vide for the case of removal, death, rosignation, or in- 
ability, both of the president and vice-president, declaring 
what offioer shall then act as president, and such officer 
ahall act aeeoidinghr, until the disability be removed, or a 
president shall be elected. 

The president shall, at stated timea, receive for his ser- 
vices a compensation, which shall neither be increased 
■or diBQimshed during the period for which he shall have 
been elected, and he shall not receive within that period 
any other emolument from the United States, or any of 
them» 

Beibre he enter on the execution of his office, he shall 
take the following oath or affirmation : — **^ I do s<4emnly 
r (or affirm) ttiat I will faithfully execute the office of 
' at of the Uniied States, and will, to the best of ray 



ability, preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution of 
the United States.'* 

SaetioN II. The president shall be commander-in- 
chief of the army and navy of the United States, and of 
the miMlta of tiie several states, when called into the actual 
service of the United Statea ; he may require the opinion, in 
writing, of the principal officer in each of the executive 
depBitments xs^oa any subject relating to the duties of 
their seopective offices, and he shall have power to grant 
repricrres and pardons for offences against the United States, 
except in oases of iBapeachment. 

He ahall have power, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of 
the senators present eoncar ; and he shall nominate, and 
by and with the advice and consent of the senate, shall 
ap|M»nt ambassadors, other public ministers and consols, 
Hidges of the supreme coint, and all other officers of the 
United States, whoee appointments aro not heroin other- 
wise pi«vided for, and which cdiall be established by law : 
but the congress may by law vest the appointment of such 
inferior officen, as they think proper, in the president alone, 
in the oourta of law, or in the heads of departments. 

The president shaH have power to fill up all vacancies 
that may happen during the recess of the senate, by grant- 
ing oemmissions which shall expiro at the end of their 
next session. 

SeotioB III. He shall fimn time to time give to the 
congreiii infbnnatioB of tiie state of the union, and recom- 
•ne^ ta their coaaiileration such measures ss he shall judge 
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necessary and expedient ; he may, on extraordfnaTy occa- 
sions, convene both houses, or either of them, and in case 
of disagreement between them, with respect to the time of 
adjournment, he may adjourn them to such time as he 
slull think proper : he shall receive ambassadors and other 
public ministers : he shall take caro that the laws be faith- 
fully executed, and shall commission all the officers of the 
Umted States. , 

Section IV . The president, vice-president and all civil 
officers of the United States, shall be romoved from office 
on impeachment for, and conviction of, treason, bribery, 
or other high crimes and misdemeanors. 

ABTICLB III. 

Section I. The Judicial powers of the United States 
shaJl be vested in one snprome court, and in such inferior 
courts as the congress may from time to time ordain and 
establish. The judges, both of the supreme and inferior 
courts, shall hold their offices during good behavior, and 
shall at stated times receive for their services a compensa- 
tion which shall not be diminished during their continuance 
in ofBce. 

Section II. The judicial power shall extend to all cases 
in law mid equity, arising under this constitution, the laws of 
the United States, and treaties made, or which shall be 
made under their authority ; — ^to all oaaes affecting ambas- 
sadors, other public ministers and eonauls ;— -to all cases 
of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction ; — to controversies 
to which the United States shall be a parity ;— to contro- 
versies between two or moro states ;— ibetween a state and 
citizens of another state ; — ^between citizens of different 
states ;— between citizens of the same state, claiming land 
under grants of different states, and between a state or the 
citizens thereof, and foreign states, citizens, or subjects. 

In all cases affecting ambassadors, other public minis- 
ters and consuls, and those in which a state shall be a party, 
the supreme court shall have original jurisdiction. In all 
the other cases before mentioned, the supreme court shall 
have appellate jurisdiction, both as to law and fact, with 
such exceptions, and under such regulations as the con- 
gress shall make. 

The trial' of all crimes, except incases of impeachment, 
shall be by jury ; and such trial ahall be held m the state 
where the said crimes shall have been committed ; but 
when not committed within any state, tiie trial shall be at 
such place or places as the congress may by law have 
directed. 

Section in. Treason against the United States shall 
consist only in levying war against them, or in adhering to 
their enemies, ffivmg them aia and comfort. 

No person shall be convicted of treason unless on the 
testimony of two witnesses to the same overt act, or on 
confession in open court. 

The congress shall have power to declare the punish- 
ment of treason, but no. attainder of treason shall work 
comiption of blood, or forfeiture except during the life of 
the person attainted. 

ABTICLB IV. 

Section I. Full faith and credit ^hall be ffiven in each 
state to the public acts, records, and judicial proceedings 
of every other stete. And the congress may by general 
laws prescribe the manner in which such acts, records, 
and proceedings shall be proved, and the effect thereof. 

Section II. The citizens of each state shall be entitied 
to all privileges and immunities of citizens in the several 
states. 

A person charged in any state with treason, felony, or 
other crime, who shall flee from Justice, and be found in 
another state, shaU, on demand of^the executive authority 
of« the sute from which he fled, be delivered up, to be re* 
moved to the state having jurisdiction of the crime. 

No person held to service or labour in one state, under 
the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in conse- 
quence of any law or regulation therein, be discharged 
from such service or labor, but shall be delivered up, on 
claim of the party to whom snob service or labor may be 
dw>. 
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Section III. New atfttes may be admitted bj the con- 
gress into this union - but no new state shall be foimed or 
erected within the jurisoiction of any other state ; nor any 
state be formed by the junction of two or more states, or 
parts of states, without the consent of the legislatures of 
the states concerned, as well as of the congress. 

The congress shall have power to dispose of and make 
all needful rules and regulations respecting the territory or 
other property belonging to the United States ; and nothmg 
in this constitution shall be so construed as to prejudice 
any claim of the United States, or of any particular state. 

Section IV. The United States shall guarantee to 
every state in the union a republican form of government, 
and shall protect each of them against invasion : and on 
application of the legislature, or of the executive, (when 
the legislature cannot be convened,) against domestic 
violence. 



The congress, whenever two-thirds of both booses shall 
deem it necessary, shall propose amendments to this con- 
stiution, or, on the application of the legislatures of two- 
thirds of the several states, shall call a convention for pro- 
posing amendments, which, in either case, shall be valid 
to all intents and purposes, as part of this constitution, 
when ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the 
several states, or by conventions in three-fourths thereof, 
as the one or the other mode of ratification may be pro- 
posed by congress: provided that no amendment which 
may be made prior to the year one thousand eight hun- 
dred and eight shall in any manner affect the first and 
fourth clauses in the ninth section of the first article ; and 
that no state, without its consent, shall be .deprived of its 
equal suffrage in the senate. 

AKTICLB TI. 

All debts contracted and engagements entered into be- 
fore the adoption of this constitution, shall be as valid 
against the United States under this constitution, as under 
the confederation. 

This constitution, and the laws of the United States 
which shall be made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties 
made, or which shall be made, under the authority of the 
United States, shall be the supreme law of the land ; and 
the judges in every state shall be bound thereby, any thing 
in the constitution or laws of any state to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

The senators and representatives before mentioned, and 
the members of the several state legislatures, and all exec- 
utive and judicial officers, both of the United States and 
the several states, shall be bound by oath or affirmation to 
support this constitution : but no religious test shall ever 
be required as a qualification to any office or public trust 
under the United States. 

iATieLB VI] 

The ratification of the conventions of nine states shall 
be sufficient for the establishment of this constitution be- 
tween the states so ratifying the same. 

Done in convention by the unanimous consent of the 
states present, the seventeenth day of September, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred 
and eighty seven, and of the independence of the 
United States of America the twelfth. In witness 
whereof we have hereunto subscribed our names. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, President, 
and deputy from Virginia. 
Attest, } 

William Jackson, Secretary. ^ 

New Hampshire — ^John Langdon, Nicholas Gilman. — 
Massachusetts — Nathaniel Gorharo, Rufus King. Con- 
necticut-— Wm, Saml. Johnson, Roger Sherman. Neto- 
York — ^Alexander Hamilton. NewJersev — Wil. Living- 
ston, David Brearly, Wm. Patterson, Jona. Dayton. — 
Peniujf/uanta— B. Franklin, Thomas Mifflin, Robt. Mor- 
ns, Geo. Clymer, Thos. Fitzsimons, Jared Ingersdl, James 
Wilson, Gouv. Morris. Delaware— George Read, Gun- 
ning Bedford jnn. John Dickinson, Richai^ Bassett, Jseo. 



Broom. Afafylofi^— James M'Henry, Dan. of 8t..TVH. 
Jenifer, Danl. Carroll. Virgima — ^John Blair, Jamss 

Madison jun. North Carolina — ^William Bloant, Rich- 
ard Dobbs Spaight, Hugh Williamson. South Carolina 
—J. Ratledge, Chailes Cotesworth Pinckney, Cbaifes 
Pinckney, Pierce Butler. Georgia — ^Wittiam Few, Abr. 
Baldwin. 



ITEMS OF NEWS. 

Capt Ross, who has been so long missing in the northen ngioci, 
and in search of whom Capt Back is now on a tour, has retoraed 
to England. He has ascertained that there is ao Nofthwest paa> 
sagesouthof 74 degrees North latitude, although the two seas «« 
divided by an isthmus only fifteen miles wide. He has likewiai 
discovered the trae position of the Magnetic pole. Aii express has 
been ordered after Cant. Back with the news, who is to ooii»>lns 
the survey of the Nortnwestem coast of this continent, of which 
but liule more than one hundred and fifty mUes remains to be 
explored. 

An insurrection has broken out in Spain, on the death of Ferdia* 
and, in favour of Don Carlos, as was anticipated; but it is said to 
be not sufficiently formidable to excite much apprebensicm far tfas 
oaus» of the young Queen. 

A treaty has been made between Russia aud Tuikcf flrslstsd 
to induce the interfexence of other powers. One of its pronsiass 
is, that Turkey, whenever required uy Russia, ahaU close the Dsr 
danelles against the vesseb ot evexy other power. 



THERMOMETER, 

^ An instrument for measuring the temperature of th« 
air, as respects heat and cold, founded on the principle 
that the expansions of matter are proportional to the 
augmentations of the temperature. The inyention df 
the thermometer has been ascribed to diflerent authors: 
to Cornelius Drebbet of Alcmaar, by his countrymen 
BoerhaaTe and Muschenbroeck; to Father PitnJ, by 
his biographer Fulgenzio; to Galileo, by Vincenzio 
Viyiani ; but Sanctorino asstnnes the inTentkm u> him- 
self, and his chiim is fully admitted b^ Malpic^ and 
BcHrellL The first form ot this inventicm was Ike air 
theimometer, consistmg of a fflass tube connected at 
one end with a large glass InuI, and at the other end 
immersed in an open yessel, or terminating in a ball 
with a narrow bottom. The yessel was fiUed with a 
coloured liquor that would not easily freeze, as aqna- 
fortis, tinged with a solution of vitriol or copperas. 
The ball at the top being then moderately waimedy 
the air contained in it was in part expelled, and then 
the liquor pressed by the external air entered at the low- 
er ball and rose to a certain height in the tube, aeeord- 
ing to the temperature. The air being found not so fit 
for measuring with accuracy the variations of bent and 
cold according to this form of the thermometer, which 
was first adopted, alcohol, or spirit of wine was osed 
by the Florentine academy, enclosed in a very fine ey- 
bndrical glass tube, having a hollow ball at one end, 
and hermetically sealed at the other. To the tidie is 
applied a scale, divided from the middle into one fanin- 
dred parts, upwards and downward^ As spirit of wine 
is capable of -a very considerable degree ot rardbetion 
and condensation by heat and cold, when die heat of 
the atmosphere increases the spirit dilates, and eonse- 

ritly rises in the tube ; and when the heat deeieases 
spirit descends. As inconveniences were foond to 
attend eacli of these thermometers, as also that of M. 
Reaumur, which was constructed in a similar manner, 
Mr. Fahrenheit first employed mercury for this pnr- 
pose, which iias since been universally adopted. The 
method of constructing his therinometer is as fallows : 
a small ball is blown at the end of a glass tube, of a 
uniform width throughout. The ball and part of the 
tube are then to be filled with qmchsilver whieh has 
been previously boiled to expel the air, the open end of 
the tube being then hermetically sealed, a scale is con- 
structed by taking the two fixed points, namely, 32^ 
for the freezing point and 812^ for the Doiiing point, 
and dividing the intermediate space into equal parts 
orlSO^. -^ r~ 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 

[From GaotT* Book qf Nature ] 
OS TRS KXTBtNAL SINSKS OF ANIMALS— COMTIICDSX). 

Dr. GaH, whoae physiological theorjr haa excited ao 
mach attention of late years on the Continent, has endea- 
voured to account for all these varieties of feeling, and in* 
deed for all the animal senses of every kind, both external 
and internal, by supposing some particular part of the brain 
to be allotted to each, and that the general character and 
temperament of the individual is the result of the different 
proportions which these different parts or' chambers of the 
brain bear to one another. He supposes, also, that this 
organ is possessed of two distinct sets of nenrous fibres-*- 
a secernent and an absorbent ; both directly conneeted with 
what is called the cineritious or ash-coloured part of the 
brain ; the former issuing from it and secretins the fluid of 
the will, or that by which the mind operates oif the muscles ; 
and the latter terminating ra it, and conreying to it the 
flaid of the external senses^ secreted by those senses them- 
selves, an^d communicating to the mind a knowledge of the 
presence and degree of power of external objects. This 
elaborate theory, and the facts to which it appeds, were 
very mtnvitely investigated a few years ago by a very ex- 
cellent committee of the physical class of the French 
National Institnte, assisted oy Mr. (now Dr.) Spurxheim, 
the intimate friend and coadjutor of its ipventor, and who 
is well kxown to haye contributed quite as much to the 
establishment of this speculatron as himself. This com- 
mittee, a-^er a veiy minute and cautious research, gave it 
as a part of their report, that the doctrine of the origin 
and action of the nerves is probably correct ; but that this 
doctrine dloes not appear to have any immediate or neces- 
sary connexion with that part of Dr. Gall's theory which 
relates Urn distinct functions possessed by distinct'parts of 
the brain-* The origin, and distribution, and action, how- 
ever, of the nervous trunks, have since been far more ac- 
curately traced out by Mr. Charles Bell, M. Magendie, 
and various other physiologists ; while, in refutation of the 
doctrine that ascribes distinct functions to distinct parts of 
the brain, it may be sufficient to observe for the present, 
that many of the nerves productive of different functions 
originate in the same part, while others productive of the 
same function originate in different parts.y 

There is no animal whose brain is a precise counter- 
part to that of man ; and it has hence been conceived, 
that by attending to the distinctions between the human 
brain and that of other animals, we might be able to ac- 
count for their different degrees of intelligence. But the 
varieties are so numerous, and the parts which are defi- 
cient in one animal are found connected with such liew 
combinations, modifications, and deficiencies in others, that 
it is impossible to' avail ourselves of any such diversities. 
ArisfDtle endeavoured to establish a distinction by laying 
it down as a maxim that man has the largest brain of all 
animals in proportion to the size of his body; a maxim 
which has been almost universally received from his own 
time to the present period. But it has of late years, and 

• For an examination of the f eneral tubjeet of ennioloi^ and 
physiognomy, see Series 111. Lecture xiii. % 

t It does not follow, however, from this interweaving of the 
nerves of the brain, that the phrenological new of this subject is 
rrror.oous ; for tho main braneket of the ner^'es devoted to different 
functions may be located in those portions of the bmiu assiKncd to 
tftem byphrenologisu, how acatt er ed soever the eonnecting nerfes may 
bs placed;- Ed. I^bb.Mn^ 
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upon a mord extenstve eultiyadon of eoilipMati^e Anatomy, 
been found to fail in various instances : for while the bram 
of several species of the ape land bears as large a propor* 
don to the body as that of man, the brain of seTeral kmdi 
of birds bears a proportion still larger. Mr. Sommerinff 
has carried the comparison through a great diyerstty m 
genera and species : but the foUovring brief table will b^ 
sufficient for the present purpose. The weight of tb» 
brain to that of the body foims-— 



In man, from -^ to 

— several tribes of simia 

— dog — — ^ 

— elephant — ^ 

— sparrow — 

— canary bird — 



til - 
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— turtle (smallest) - j^^ — 

M. Sommering has hence endeavoured to correct the rui6 
of Aristotle by a modification, under which it appears to 
hold uniyersally ; and, thus corrected, it runs as follows : 
" Man has the largest brain of all animals in nroportion to 
the general mass of nerves that issue from it.^ 

Thus, the brain of the horse gives only half the weight 
of that of a man, but the nerves it sends forth ai^ ten 
times as bulky. The largest brain which M. Sonunering 
ever dissected in the horse-tribe weighed only lib. 4os. 
while the smallest he ever met with iri an adult man waa 
Slbs. 5|oz.t 

It is a singular circumstance, that in the small heart- 
shaped pulpy substance of the human brain denominated 
the pineal gland, and which Des Cartes regarded as tho 
seat of the soul, a collection of sandy matter should in- 
variably be found after the first few years of existence ; 
and it is still more singular, that such matter has rarely, if 
ever, been detected but in the brain of a few bisulcated 
animals, as that of the fallow-deer, in which it has been 
found by Sommering ;i and that of the goat, in which it 
has been traced by Malacame.|| 

The nervous systems of all the vertebral or first four 
classes of animals, — ^mammals, birds, amphibials, and fish- 
es, — are characterised by the two following properties : — 
first, the organ of sense consists of a gland or ganglion, 
with a long and bifid chord or spinal marrow descending 
from it, of a smaller diameter than the gland itself; and 
secondly, both are severally enclosed in a bony case or 
covering. 

In man, as we have already observed, this gland, or 
ganglion, is (with a few exceptions} larger than in any 
other animal, in proportion to the size of the body ; with- 
out any exception whatever in proportion to the size of 
die chord or spinal marrow that issues from it. 

In other animals, even of the vertebral <*.lasses, or those 
immediately before us, we meet with every variety of 
proportion ; from the ape, which in this respect approach- 
es nearest to that of man, to tortoises and fishes, in which 
the brain or ganglion does not much exceed the diametet 
of the spinal marrow itself. 

It is not therefore to be wondered at that animala of a 
stUl lower description e^ould exhibit proofs of a nervous 
chord or spinal marrow, without a superior gland or brain 

t Study of Wed. iv. 11. 2d «dit. «... 

§ Disscrlatio de l»«i Kncpphawi, ITTS, and Tabula baseos Eoos* 
phali, 1799. See Blamcnb. p. 292. ^ ^^^ 

« I>iaNrt,p.ia 8MalsoBlumenbach,An^Comp.^30& 
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«fuykiiid; and thai this chord ahould erenbe destitute 
of its bony defence. And soch is actually the confonna- 
tion of the nenrous system in insects, and for the most 
part in wonns ; neither of which are possessed of a crani- 
am or spine, and in none of which we are able to trace 
more than a slight enlargement of the superior part of the 
nerrous chord, or spinal marrow, as it is called in other 
animals — a part situated near the mouth, and apparently 
intended to correspond with an organ of the brain. The 
nervous chord, however, in these animals, is for the most 
part proportionally larger than in those of a superior rank ; 
and at various distances is possessed of little knots or 
san^ons, from which fresh ramifications of nerves shoot 
forth, like branches from the trunk of a tree, and which 
may be regarded as so many distinct cerebels or little 
brains. 

In zoof^ytic worms we can scarcely trace any distinc- 
tion of structure, and are totally unable to recognise a ner* 
Tons system of any kind. The common and almost trans- 
parent hydra or polype, which is oden to be found in the 
stagnant waters of our own country, with a body about 
an mch long, and arms or tentacles in proportion, appears 
to consist, when examined by the best glsMcs, of n<^ing 
but a ffranular structure, something like boiled sago, con- 
nected by a gelatinous substance into a definite foim.'^ 
Hydatids and infbsory animals exhibit a similarity of 
make. The common formative principle of all these may 
be reasonably conjectured to consist in the living power 
of the blood alone, or rather of the fluid which answers the 
purpose of blood ; and their principles of action to be lit- 
tle more than instinctive. 

Can we then conceive that all these diflferent kinds, 
and orders, and classes of animals, thus differently organ- 
ised and differently endowed with intelligence, are posses- 
sed of an equality of corporeal feeling 1 or, to adopt the 
language of the poet, that— 

the poor wonn thou tread'tt on, 
la eorponl suffering, feels a pang asgrrat 
As when agiant dies? 

This is an interesting question, and deserves to be ex- 
amined at some length. It may, perhaps, save the heart 
of genuine sensibility from a few of those pangs which, 
even under the happiest circumstances of life, v^l be still 
called forth too frequently ; and if there be a human being 
so hardened and barbarized as to take advantage of the 
conclusion to which the inquiry may lead us, he will fur- 
nish an additional proof of its correctness in his own per- 
son, and show himself utterly unqualified for the discus- 
sion. 

life and sensation, then, are by no means necessarily 
connected : the blood is alive, but we all know it has no 
sensation ; and vegetables are alive, but we have no rea- 
son to suppose they possess any. Sensation, so far as we 
are able to trace it, is the sole result of a nervous struct- 
ure. Yet, ^ough thus limited, it has already appeared that 
It does not exist equally in every kind of the same struct- 
ure, nor in every part of the same kind. The skin is more 
sensible to pain than the lungs, the brain, or the stomach ; 
but even the skin itself is more sensible in some parts 
than in others, which are apparently supplied with an equal 
number of nerves, and of nerves from the very same quar- 
ter. It is perhaps least sensible in the gums ; a little more 
80 on the hairy scalp of the head ; but more so on the front 
of the body ; and most of all so in the interior of the eye- 
lids : while the bones, teeth, cartilages, cuticle, and cel- 
lular membrane, though largely supplied with nerves, have 
no sensation whatever in a healthy state. 

As jdie degree of intelligence decreases, we have no rea- 
son to believe that the intensity of touch is employed as a 
local power. And hence we may reasonably conjecture 
that in some of the lowest ranks of animals, the sensibOi- 
ty may not exceed, even in their most lively organs, the 
aenteness of the human cellular membrane, cuticle or gums. 

This, however, does not rest upon conjecture, or even 
open loose, indefinite reasoning. We find in our own sys- 



tern that those narts wluch are meet iadependeiit of all tlM 
other parts, and can reproduce themselves most readily, 
are possessed of the smallest portion of sensation ; such 
are all the appendages of the true skin, the cuticle, honi, 
hair, beard, and naus : some of which are so totally iisde- 
pendant of the rest, that they will not only continue to live, 
but even to grow, for a long time after the death of every 
other part of the body. 

Now it is thievery property by which every kiiid of ani- 
mal below the rank of man is in a greater or less degree 
distinguished from man himself. All of them are compound- 
ed of organs which in a greater or leas degree approach 
towards that independence of the general system which, 
in man, the insensibie or less sensible jparts alone possess ; 
and hence all of them are capable of reproducing parts 
which have been destroyed by accident or disease, with 
vastly more facility and perfection than mankind can do. 

I have once or twice had occasion to apply this remark 
to the lobster, which has a power not only of reproducing 
its claws spontaneously, when deprived of them by acci- 
dent or disease, but of throwing them off spontaneously 
whenever laid hold of by them, in order to extricate its^ 
from the imprisoning grasp. The tipula peciimformis^ or 
insect vulgarly callM father-long-legs, and sev«ral of the 
spider-family, are possessed of asiimlar power, and excer- 
cise it in a smilar manner. These limfe« are renewed by 
the formative effect of the liviuff principle in a short period 
of time, but it would be absura to imagine that in thns 
voluntarily parting with them» the aninntl pots himself to 
any very tolerable degree of pain ; for in such ease he 
would not exert himself to throw them off. The gad-fly, 
when it has once fastened on the hand, may be cut to 
pieces apparently without much disturbance of its gratifi- 
cation; and the polype appears to be in as perfect health 
and contentment when turned inside out as when in its nat- 
und state. This animal may be divided into halves, and 
each half by its own formauve and instinctive effort will 
produce the half that is deficient, and in this manner an 
individual of the tribe may be multiplied into coantkss 
numbers. 



ANTIQUTIES. 



RUINS OF AN ANCIENT AMERICAN dTY ! 

Public attention has been recently excited in relation to 
the ruius of an ancient city in Guatemala. It would seem 
that these ruins are about to be thoroughly explored ; and 
much curious and valuable matter in a literary and an his- 
torical point of view is anticipated ieis the result. 

It is nott perhaps, very generally known that these ruins 
were partiaUy explored as long ago as 1787. This bow- 
ever is the fact. The result of this examination was pub- 
lished in a volume in the Spanish language, together with 
various drawings copied from the ruins ; wluch volume 
was afterwards translated into English, and, by the favor 
of a literary friend, is now in our possession. We deem 
the present a most auspicious moment, now that public at^ 
tention is turned to the subject, to spread its contents be- 
fore our readers, as an introduction to future discoveries 
which may from time to time be announced daring the 
course of the researches now in progress. 

The following account of the ruins under consideration 
is contained in a report of Capt. Antonio del ftio, the in- 
dividual who explored them, to Don Jose Estaeheria, Brig- 
adier, Governor, and Commandant General of Guatema^ 
&c. 

Sir, — ^In compliance with a resolution of his Majesty, com- 
municated by his royal order, bearing date May 15th, 1786, 
relative to another examination of ue ruins discovered in 
the vicinity of Palenque, in the province of Ciudad Real 
de Chiapa in New Spain, you was pleased, on the 20th of 
March last, to desire that I should proceed thither, in order 
to renew the operations directed by the different items 
comprised in the said ordor» and to exeit all the iadortiy 
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and means in my power for the aoeompliahmeDt of the 
intended object. 

I accepted this charge with the mater degree of satis- 
faction, as I thereby feh convinced of the honorable con- 
fidence yon repoeed in me for the execution of this task ; 
and I therefore lost no time in repairing to the spot, where 
I arrived on the 3d of May, and on the 5th proceeded to 
the site of the ruined city, which is there called Casas de 
Piedras (stone houses.) On making my first essay, I ex- 
perienced some of the difficulties attendant upon such an 
undertaking, in consequence of my being unable to discover 
the direction in which I ought to advance, owing to a fog 
BO extremely dense, that it was impossible to distinguish 
each other at the distance of five paces ; and whereby the 
principal building, surrounded by copse wood trees oi' 
large dimensions, in full foliage and closely inter\i'OTen, 
was completely concealed from our view. 

This first impediment occasioned my return to the vil- 
lage on the following day, with the intention of concert! n^r 
with Don Joseph Alonzo de Calderon, deputy of the dis- 
trict, the necessary means of procuring as many Indians, 
and persons spealang the Spanish language, as could be 
collected, for the purpose of eflfectually clearing these 
woody obstructions. 

Accordingly, an order was issued to the inhabitants of 
the town of Tumbala, requiring two hundred Indians who 
should be provided with axes and bill-hooks : none how- 
ever arrived until the 17th, and then only seventy-nine in 
number, furnished with twenty-eight axes, after which 
twenty more were obtained in the village, and with these 
supplies I again moved foiward on the 18th to the stonn 
houses. The operation of felling immediately commenced , 
and was completed on the 2d instant, which was followed 
by a general confiagration, that soon enabled us to breathe 
a more pure and wholesome atmosphere^ and to continue 
our operations with much greater facility. 

I was convinced that, in order to form some idea of the 
first inhabitants, and of the antiquities connected with their 
establishments, it would be indispensably necessary to 
make several excavations ; and to this object I therefore 
directed my chief attention, as by so doing I was led to 
hope that I should find medals, inscriptions, or monuments 
that would throw some light upon my researches ; and I 
therefore commenced this work without delay, notwith- 
standing the scarcity of proper implements, as the number 
was by this time reduced to seven iron crowbars and three 
pick-axes, a very small suj^ly indeed for the accomplish- 
ment of so laborious an undertaking as these immense 
masses of stone ruins presented to the view in every direc- 
tion. By dint of perseverance, I efiected all that was 
necessary to be done, so that ultimately there remained 
neither a window nor a doorway blocked up, a partition 
that was not thrown down, nor a room, corridor, court, 
tower, nor subterranean passage in which excavations : 
were not effected from t^<o to three yards {varas) in depth ; I 
for such the object of my mission and the re!?earch to ' 
which it was directed required, and the result of these i 
labours proved as follows : — > 

From Paleuque, the last town northward in the province ; 
of Ciudad Real de Chiapa, taking a south-westerly direc- i 
tion, and ascending a riage of high land that divides the | 
kingdom of Guatemala from Yucatan, or Campeacliy, at 
the distance of two leagues, is the little river Micol, whose ; 
waters flowing in a westerly direction unite with the great 
river Tulija, which bends its course towards the province of 
Tabasco ; having passed Micol, the ascent begins, and at 
half a league from thence, the traveller crosses a little 
stream called Otolum, discharging its waters into the be- 
fore-mentioned current : from this point, heaps of ruins are 
discovered, which render the road very difucult for another 
half league ; when you gain the height whereon the stone 
houses are situated, being fourteen in number, some more 
dilapidated than others, but still having many of their 
apartments perfectly discernible. 

A rectangular area, three hundred yards in breadth by 
four himdred and fifty in length, presents a plain at the 
base of the highest mountain rorming the ridge, and in the 
centre is situated the largest of these structures whioh has 



been as yet discovered : it stands on a mound twenty yafttt 
high, and is surrounded by the other edifices, namely : 6r9 
to the northward, four to the southward, one to the south- 
west, and three to the eastward. In all directions, th9 
fragments of other fallen buildings are to be seen extend- 
ing along the mountain, that stretches east and west about 
three or four leagues either way, so that the whole ranoe 
may be computed to extend oetween seven and eight 
leagues, but its breadth is by no means equal to its len^h, 
being little more than half a league wide at the point, 
where the ruins terminate, which is towards the river Mi* 
col, that winds round the base of the mountain, whence 
descend small streams that wash the foundation of thft 
niins on their banks, so that, were it not for the thick um- 
brageous foliage of the trees, they would present to the 
view so many beautiful serpentine rivulets. 

It might be inferred that this people had had some anal- 
ogy to, and intercourse with the Romans, from a smiilarity 
in the choice of situation, as well as from a subterranean 
stone aqueduct of great solidity and durability which pas- 
ses under the largest building. 

I do not take upon myself to assert that these conqner- 
ors did actuaUy land in this country ; but there is reason- 
able ground for hazarding a conjecture that some inhalMt- 
ants of that polished nation did visit these regions ; and 
that, fh>m such intercourse, the natives might have imbibed, 
during their stay, an idea of the arts, as a reward for their 
hospitality. 

(To be continued.) 




ANCIENT IRISH WAR CLUR 

The unique and hitherto undescribed implement of wni, 
of which the above woodcut is an exact representation, 
was found, some years since, in the county of Koscommon, 
and is now in the possession of Mr. Underwood, of Sandy- 
mount. It is uf bronze, hollowed, so as to receive a 
handle at one end, and perhaps a ball or spear at the other. 
Like all our very ancient weapons, its workmanship is of 
distinguished excellence ; and we have n*A Wmnd any thing 
resembling it in the published aniTiitipi* o:* any otiier 
country. 

That the ancient Irish had war clubs a]M cranmbk^ 
appears from old authorities : in an in^unoction in (he 
^ary of Stv Saviour, (county of Dublin.) in 13H1, we are 
informed that some of the brethren were armed with chibs. 
(Men. Hib. p. 20C!.) — Duhhn Penny Journal. 
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PICTURE OF GRAMMAR. 



Grammae is Bubfltantively tha same in aU languages. — 
In English we have nine sorts of words, or parts of speech ; 
▼iz. the article, noan, pronoun, adjective, veth, adverb, 
conjunction, preposition, and interjection ; and these may 
all be defined, with a little attention, in common conversa- 
tion, by reference to objects that meet the eye, and cir- 
cumstances connected with them, — for circumstances will 
often change the nature of a wprd from one part of speech 
to another, and this mutability can best be explained by 
evident demonstrations of a pictorial description. Pre- 
Tiousto the invention of letters, men were obliged to convey 
their thoughts in this way, that is by pictures or represen- 
tations of thin^fs intended to be understood, and this meth- 
od of communication was called hieroglyphical. It had 
then, and still may have its use in the illustration of a sub- 
ject, especially when verbal rules appear ambiguous, or 
are not thoroughly understood: but then they had no 
other method ; now we have two, and can make use of 
both. 

Let us take, for instance, the figure of a tree. Now 
this is the name of the thing or noun by which it is called, 
and is common to all trees ; whence it is denominated a 
common name or noun. But suppose some peculiar cir- 
cumstance connected with a tree, in consequence of whicli 
it might receive a particular name to distinguish it from 
other trees, as for example, the Chapel-Oak ; this particu- 
lar name would be callea a proper name or noun. A^in, 
there is a property or quali^ belonging to trees, such as 
tall, short, small, large, crooked, smooth, rough, &c. and 
in these qualities there is a comparison, as the oak is tall, 
the elm is taller, but the fir is tallest. Here we not only 
eoropare, but point out particular things by the article the ; 
not an oak, but one particular oak ; not a fir, nor any fir, 
hut this identical fir is tallest of the three trees presented 
to our view. 

Suppose I ask where your tree shall be planted, the an- 
ew«r may be, before the house, — then what is before but a 



preposition, showing the relative situations or localities of 
the house and tree 1 

But take another object, such as a horse, and ask what 
he is doing ; he is grazing, trotting, or galloping ; all these 
beinff actions, are expressed by verbs ; and those verbs 
require adverbs, to specify the manner in which the ac- 
tions are performed ; as he ffrazes greedily, he trots neatly, 
he gallops swifVly; here also we have another part of 
speech introduced, namely, the pronoun he, instead of re- 
peating the noun horse, and hence we learn what a pro- 
noun is, and its proper use. 

Ask of what things we have been speaking ; the reply 
will be, a horse and a tree ; in this reply, the conjunction 
and is used to join two things, which at once shows the 
use and place of that part of speech ; in short, all the 
nine parts of speech may be pointed out and exemplified 
by conversation on any picture or landscape. 

Though the manner of conducting an exercise in this 
mode of discipline belongs entirely to the discretion of the 
tutor, and is more adapted to oral demonstration than to 
any written description, yet an example may be given in a 
sort of question and answer, as follows : 

Tutor. Now let us have a design, or imaginary facture : 
— ^what shall we put into it 1 

1st boy, a house ; 

2nd boy, a tree ; 

3rd boy, a dog ; 

4th boy, a cow ; 

5th boy, a swan ; 

6th boy, a pond, &c 

Tutor. Very well ; now remember each of the nanot 
of the things you have chosen is a noun. 

Quest. Pray what sort of a house is yours to be t 

1st boy, a small house ; 

And your tree 1 — ^2nd boy, a large tree ; 

And your dogi — 3rd boy, a black spotted dog; 

And your cow V— 4th boy, a spotted cow : 
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Yoor swan 1 — 6th boy^ a white swan ; 

Your pond ?— 6th boy, a deep pond. 

Tutor. Observe each of you, that what you apply to 

2 our nouns are adjectives, or qualities ; namely, small, liurge, 
lack, spotted, white, deep. 

Quest. Pray what is your house for t and your tree ? 
and your dog 1 and your cow 1 and your swan 1 and your 
pondl 

Answer. 1st boy, to live in ; 

2nd boy, to grow tall ; 

3rd boy, to guard the house ; 

4th boy, to give milk ; 

5th boy, to please the sight ;— to breed young ; 

6th boy, for the swan to swim in. 

Tutor. Obierre ; you have now added veihs to your 



nouns and adjeetiTes ; — for fire, grow, look, ride, breed, 
swim, are all verbs, implying an action, and as used he^, 
are in the infinitive mood. 

Quest. From what will your house prelect you t and 
your tree 1 and of what use is your cow ! and can your 
pond be put to a better use ? 

Answers. 1st boy, the house protects us from rain and 
cold ; 

2nd boy, the tree from the sun and wind ; 

3rd boy, the cow for her milk ; and het hide and horns 
for leather and combs ; 

4th boy, the pond may be stored with fish. 

Tutor. Again, you have brought in another part of 
speech, namely, the prepositions, from, to, for, and with; 
and the conjunction and. — Cfuide to Knowledge. 
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THOMAS KOBKRTS. 



Thomas Roberts, better known by the appellations of 
Old Tom, Higgling Tom, and TaffV, was bom about the 
year 1735 ; he was a native of Wales, but removed when 
vexy young to Radford, near Nottingham, where he mar- 



ried. He worked as a collier in the nits belonging to Lord 
Mlddleton, at Wollaton, five miles from the latter place, 
till he was prevented from following that occupation by a 
dreadful accidei^ from which it is truly wonderful that he 
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escaped mth his li£». He was anfovtaiiatdy pieei^teted 
from the top to the very bottom of one of me pits, by 
which he broke his back and some of his ribs, and dislo- 
cated several of his limbs. 

On his recovery from this heavy affliction, which hap- 
pened when he was aboutthirty-five years old, he purchased 
some asses, and commenced a dealer in coals. It should 
here be observed that in the counties of Nottingham, Der- 
by, York, and others adjacent, it is customary to fetch 
coals from the pits on the backs of asses, or sometimes of 
horses of a small description, there denominated Galloways, 
and that it is no uncommon thing to see a string of ten or 
a dozen of those animals thus employed, belonging to one 
person. Roberts however had but Uiree, and with these 
he contrived to procure subsistence for himself and his 
wife. He brought his coals from the pits at which he 
had formerly worked, and disposed of them at Nottingham. 

His remarkable figure soon brought him into general 
notice in that neighbourhood. He was very tall, but in 
consequence of the injury he had receiyed from his fall, 
he walked almost double, supporting himself by a long, 
tiiick pole with one hand, with the other constantly on his 
back. He was scarcely ever seen without a short pipe in 
his mouth, and was always dressed in a loose frock of 
coarse harden, tied before, and reaching down to his 
anctes. 

That old Tom was of an industrious disposition cannot 
be denied, for he often went two joumies in a day. His 
feeling and consideration for his poor beasts was another 
praiseworthy trait in his character ; for thoiugh he trayelled 
so many miles, he was never known, even if ever so much 
fatigued, to ride on any of his asses. This singularity in- 
duced some mischievous lads to play him the following 
trick. One evening, as he was returning from Notting- 
ham to his humUe home, he was met by two youths, who 
asked him why he did not ride. He returned them an 
abrupt answer, which irritated them so much, that they 
resolved he should for the first time in his life ride home 
on one of his beasts. They accordingly seized the poor 
fellow, set him on one of his asses, tied his legs underneath 
the animal's belly, strapped his hands behind him, and cord- 
ing the other two asses to his legs on each side, they left 
him to travel home at his leisure. In this condition he 
had proceeded more than two miles, when he met with 
some person more humane than the wanton youths from 
whom he had experienced such rude treatment, and who 
set the poor fellow at liberty. He was eyer afterwards 
accompanied in hkr joumies by a boy, to prevent a repeti- 
tion of the same usage. 

He followed his occupation till his death, which happen- 
ed in May or June 1795, in the sixty-first year of his age. 
If we reckon that he went only one journey in a day, he 
must, in the course of twenty-five years, have travelled 
upwards of ninety thousand miles, or nearly four times 
the circumference of the globe. His wife, who survived 
him, was not long afterwards married to a Mr. Thomas 
Parr, of Nottingham, but she is since dead. — Bntisk 
Eccentric Biography, 



CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 

{Congress at ils first session, begun and held in the city 
of New-York, on Wednesday the 4th of March, 1789, 
proposed to the legislatures of the several states twelve 
amendments to the constitution, ten of which only were 
adopted. They are the ten first foUowing.J 

AMCRDMSNTS 

To the constitution of the United States, ratified accoid- 
ing to the provisions of the eighth article of the constitu- 
tion. 

Article th£ nasr. Congress shall make no law res- 
pecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
excercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech, 
or of the press; or the right of the people peaceably to 
assemble, and to petition the goyemment for a redress of 
grievances. 



AariCLi THB sBOoiiD. A wiall regidated mifitiA bcng 
neeessaiy to the seenrity of a free state, the rii;fat of tbe 
people to keep and bear arms, shall not be infri^ed. 

AanoiiK TBB THIRD. No soldier shall in time of peace 
be quartered in any house without the consent of the own- 
er, nor in time of war, but in a manner to be prescribed fay 
law. 

Articlb thk rouRTH. The right of the people to be 
secure in their persons, hooses, papeis and efi&cts, against 
unreasonable searches and seizures, shall not be vimated, 
and no wairants shall issue, bnt upon probable cause, sup- 
ported by oath or affirmation, and particularly describing 
the place to be searched, and the persons or things to be 
seized. 

Artiolb trb nFTH. No person shall be h^ to 
answer fi>r a capital, or otherwise infamous crime, unless 
on a presentment or indictment of a grand jury, except in 
cases arising in the land or naval forces, or in the miutia, 
when in actual service in tune of war or public danger; 
nor shall any person be subject for the same oflTence to be 
twice put in jeojpardy of life or limb ; nor shall be eon^iel- 
led in any crimmaJ case to be a witness against himself, 
nor be depriyed of life, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law ; nor shall pnvate property be taken for 
public use, without just compensation. 

Artiolb ths sixth. In all criminal prosecutions, die 
accused shall enjoy the right to a speedy and public trial, 
by an impartial jury of the state and district wherdn the 
crime shall haye been committed, which district diall hays 
beenprevionsly ascertained by law ; and to be informed ci 
the nature and cause of the accusation ; to be confronted 
by the witnesses against him ; to haye compulsory pro- 
cess for obtaining witnesses in his favonr, ana to haye as- 
sistance of council for his defence. 

Article thb ssyENTH. In suits at common law, 
where the value in controversy shall exceed twenty dol- 
lars, the right of trial by jury shall be preserved ; and no 
fact tried ^ a juiy shall be otherwise re-examined in any 
couiCt of the United States, than according to the rales of 
the common law. 

Article the eighth. Excessive bail shall not he re- 
quired, nor excessive fines imposed, nor cruel and «■»«— ml 
punishments inflicted. 

Article the nuitb. The enumeration in the consti- 
tution of certain rights, shall not be construed to deny or 
disparage others retained by the people. 

Article the tenth. The powers not delegated to the 
United States by the constitution, nor prohibited by it to 
the states, are reserved to the states respectiyely, or to 
the people. 

Article the ELEyxifTH. The iudicial power of the 
United States shall not be construed to extend to any suit 
in law or equity commenced or prosecuted ag^nst one of 
the United States by citizens of another state, or by citi- 
zens or subjecte of any foreign state. 

Article the twelfth. The electors shall meet in 
their respectiye states, and vote by ballot for president and 
vice-president, one of whom, at least, shall not be an in- 
habitant of the same stata with themselves ; they shall 
name in their balloto the persons voted for as j^r^ident, 
and in distinct balloto the person voted for as y ice-presi- 
dent, and they shall make distinct lists of all persons voted 
for as president, and of all persons voted for as vice presi- 
d^t, and of the number of votes for each, which lista they 
shall sign and certify, and transmit sealed to the seat of 
government of the United States, directed to the preeideot 
of the Senate : — ^The president of the Senate ehidl in the 
presence of the Senata and House of Renresentetives, 
open all the certificates, and the votes shall then be count- 
ed :---The person having the greatest number of votes for 
president, shall be the president, if such numb^ be a 
majority of the whole number ofelectors appointed; and if 
no person have such majority, then from the peiaons 
having the highest number not exceeding Uiiee on the list 
of those voted for as president, the House of Representa- 
tives shall choose immediately, by ballot, the prendent. 
But in choosing the president, the yotes shall be taken by 
states, the reotesentatiett fnok each state having one vote ; 
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t (laomm for this porpoee shall consist of a member or 
members from two-thirds of the states, and a majority of 
all the states shall be necessary to a choice. And if the 
House of Representatives shall not choose a president 
whenever the right of choice shall deYoive upon them, 
before the fourth day of March next following, then the 
vice-president shall act as president, as in the ease of the 
death or other constitutional disability of the president. 
The person having the greatest number of votes as vice- 
president, shall be the vice-president, if such number be a 
majority of the whole number of electors appointed; and if 
no person have a majority, then from the two highest num- 
bers on the iihU the Senate shall choose the vic&-piesi- 
dent ; a quorum for the nurpose shall consist of two-thirds 
of the wuoie munber of senators, and a majority of the 
whole numkey shall be necessary to a choice. But no 
person eonstitutioaally ineligible to the office of the presi- 
dent shall be eligible to that of vice-president of the Uni- 
ted States. 

Note, Another amendment was proposed aa article xiii. at the 
second session of the eleventh congress, but not having been ratified 
by a sufficient number of the states, has not yet become valid, as a 
pert of the constitution of the United States. It is emmeously 
4*ven as part of the constitution, in page 74, Vol 1. Laws of the 
United States. 



THiS LATE PHENOMENON. 

Onk of the most striking and surprising features of the 
recent meteoric phenomienon, was ito vast extent. We 
hear of it from the very extremities of the Union, from Brit- 
ish America, and from a great distance at sea. It remains 
to be seen whether it was not co-extensive with the shades 
of night, and whether, therefore, it was not visible to one 
half of the inhabitants of the globe ! 

So extraordinary was this phenomenon, that we deem it 
proper to devote ample room to the various descriptions of 
It as they come in from different and distant quarters. It 
vrill be a matter of record on the scientific ana the historic 
page ; and it may therefore well claim full notice in our 
columns. Extracts from various papers follow. 

A writer in the New foik Daily Advertiser, thus de- 
scribes the appearance on that morning, in this city : 

" ^bout four oVlock in the morning a brge meteoric 
body, resembling a globe of fire, exploded in &e zenith of 
the heavens, and poured a continuous stream of fiaming 
particles on the sky beneath. The increasing scintillations 
£rom this luminous globular body were showered down 
like drops of falling rain, illuminating the whole visible 
horizon, and scattering rich rays of light on each airy pa^ 
as they fell. After this meteoric shower of fiery rain 
had for some time descended, a luminous seipentine figure 
was formed in the sky, which, on its explosion, produced 
a shower of fire eqnaUy brilliant and incessant. The in- 
flammable particles then apparentljr cohering in one ignited 
mass, rollea up in a ball to the zenith ; and from this lofty 
elevation burst, and shot out streams of electric fire fiom 
its luminous orb, which continued to fiiU until the hour of 
six in the morning, when the dawning day put an end to 
their glory and their flight.'* 

From the Newaric Sentinel of Freedom. 

The meteoric phenomena of the 13th were seen through 
the whole length and breadth of the country, presenting 
in most places a similar appearance. It is a little remark- 
able that the Aurora Borealis was observed at Buffalo and 
at Keene, N. H. as we learn it was, and not elsewhere. — 
In some places the meteors appear to have been seen quite 
down to the surface of the earth. A correspondent of the 
N. Y. American, at Acquackanonk, in this county, says 
they varied in size from the bulk of a pea to that of a wal- 
nut, and were of various colors— reo, blue, yellow and 
white. Several came within afoot of the writer's person, 
and one exploded dose to his (ace, and instantaneously 
disappeared without any perceptible odor. The Rahway 
Advocate says, " persomin this town saw particles of the 



' fiery lain' strike d^e groond— and on examinatioD. diseo- 
vered them to be ' lumps of jelly,' as they termed them. 

The Sussex papers describe the exhibition in their 
Ficinity as having been somewhat singular. . The people 
seem to have been much alarmed. They thought that 
the stars had in reality ' shot madly from their spheres,' 
and that the whole economy of nature was returning to 
its original chaos. Daylight, which soon commenced 
dawning, by eclipsing the more distant stars, served to 
strengthen the illusion. Nay, so certain was one indi- 
vidual that several stars had actually fallen, that he felt 
seriously offended at a gentleman wno doubted the pos- 
sibility of such an occurrence. Another person says 
that he kept his eye upon the morning star, resolved that 
if that departed, *' be should give up all hope." Some 
thought that the world was about to be destroyed — others 
that the day of judgment was at hand, with many more 
equally startling apprehensions. 

The Bufialo, N. Y. Journal gives a somewhat different 
description of the meteors of the 13th, from that com- 
monly given. It describes them as shooting upwards 
or in a horizontal direction ; and observes, chat the Au- 
rora Borealis was visible at the same time ; a fact which 
we believe was not observed here. 

From the Germantown Telegraph. 
The remarkable phenomenon which occurred on Wed- 
nesday morning last has given rise to much speculation, 
and many communications for the newspapers. For 
ourselves, we were not so fortunate as to have been 
gratified with a sisht of this grand and awful exhibition 
of nature's fireworks ; but from what we can understand 
from those who witnessed it, it must have been such a 
scene as none of the present generation recollect ever 
to have beheld. An acquaintance informs us, that in 
the yard attached to his house, tlie stars were at least 
knee deep ! — and another mentions, that he distinctly 
saw, in the interminable shower ot fiery particles, an 
exact representation of a sword and the ngure 7. 

From the Charleston Mercury. 

Those who were up before the dawn y^terday, wit- 
nessed a most glorious sight — one glance at which ^^were 
worth ten years of common life." The temperature of 
the day before had been oppressive, the mercury ranging 
as high as 78 degrees. At night the atmosphere became 
cooler, but not so much as to make a fire necessary for 
comfort. About ten o'clock, P. M. shooting stars were 
observed to succeed each other with unusual frecjuency, 
and continued to appear at short intervals during the 
night; but at about three o'clock in the morning, the 
wind, which had been from the west, having changed, 
and blowing with some freshness from the notth-east, 
there was a burst of splendor throughout the firma- 
ment, and its entire concave was thronged with innu • 
meraole meteors, streaming athwart each other towards 
the horizon in every ouarter, leaving long trains of light, 
as if millions of rockets were incessantly exploding.— * 
The literal showers of stars continued until dav-light 
the meteors of different size and brilliancy, thicx as the 
leaves in Vallambrosa, or the flakes in a snow storm, 
falling, shooting, and exploding in glittering confusion, 
as if tne whole starry host were reeling madly from 
their spheres. While this grand and beautiful spectacle 
lasted, a permanent li^ht as strong as moonlight was 
thrown through the windows of our chambers, and al 
though the sky was without a cloud, there were flashes 
from time to time of the most vivid lightning. 

We learn that a gentleman who was off the bar, men- 
tions that at sea the starry shower commenced as early as 
nine o'clock P. M. and continued till morning, and that 
many of the meteors seemed almost to strike the masts ot 
the vessels. One meteor was observed in the north, un- 
der remarkable circumstances. Its first appearance was 
a burst of diverging stars radiating from a common 
centre; they afterwanis re-approached and agglomerated 
themselves into a nucleus, which slowly moved horiaon« 
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tillT, extending itserf into a bending bar of light re- 
mmned stati/mnry far several mintUes, and gradiul- 
ly resumed the form of a single star, and ranished. 

From the Charleston Courier. 

We have been informed by Capt. Jackson, of the Re- 
venue Cutter Jackson, who was at sea that night, at 
Uie distance of nine miles from land, that the HeaTens 
were illuminated with tlie meteors during nearly the 
whole night, as far as the eye could reach, in every 
direction: presenting a spectacle of uncommon mag- 
nificence and sublimity, attended with frequent eznlo- 
aions resembling the disc barge of small arms. We 
learn also that a meteor of extraordinary size was ob- 
served at sea to course the Heavens for a ereat length 
of time, and then explode with a noise of a cannon. 
Our devotions to the " sleepy God" debarred us the 
high gratification of bein^ among the privileged spec- 
tators of the brilliant exhibition of natural fire works. 

The following anecdote in relation to the meteoric 
phenomenon is taken from the Baltimore Visitor. 

We understand some of the country people who 
were on their way to town with their marketing were 
sadly alarmed ; a neffro fellow in particular, who, be- 
lieving that the last day was beginning to dawn, and 
knowing that the world w^as to be destroyed by fire, 
considerately drove his horse and cart into Jones' Falls, 
exclaiming — " It's all over wid de white folks now — 
guess he wish he pent he sin — nigger an' white folks 
no better one den todder. — Fire no burn water — so I 
guess I get clear oh las' day dis time." 

A fellow in Georgetown got himself into trouble by 
his friflht at the meteoric phenomenon. He had^ just 
robbecTa hen roost, and supnosing that the day of judg- 
ment had come, he ran bacx and was caught while re- 
placing his booty. 



ITEMS OP INTELLIGENCE. 

la the matter of conflagrations, Constantinople leaves all other 
cities far behind. Within the month of Augaat last, besides a 
great number of smaller fires, there was one which destroved 
260 houses, another 2000, and another 12000. In other words, 
about one auarter of the city was laid in asfut. By the last fire 
npwards or G0,000 people have been rendered houseless. It 



across the city till it reached the vacant space caused by a great 
conflagration several months since. The city is thus divided into 
two parts, with a widespread scene of desolation between. Tlie 
fire laid waste a circuit of three miles. The damaf^ fell solely 
on the Turks ; and the indifference which they manifested in re- 
lation to it was truly surprising. Several owners of the burned 
houses were to be seen^ during the fury of the fire, smoking their 
pipes in the neighbounng conee houses, with the most perfect 
mdifierence. 

Six students have been expelled from a University in Mechlin, 
or Maliness in the Netherlands, for reading Voltaire. 

Sir J. Herschell is about leaving England for the Cape of Good 
Hope, to make pbservations on the fixed stars in the Southern 
hemisphere. Ei/;ht wagons were employed in removing his tel* 
ascopes, transit instruments, ond apparatus. 

The assertion that the watch-word of the British srmy st the 
battle of New Orleans was " Beauty and Bootf," has Seen re- 
esntly contradicted by the principal officers who were connected 
with that army. 

On the recent visit of Mr. Clay to Newark, N. J. the citisens 
presented Mrs. Clny with a carriage valued at $1000. 

Hon. Francis Bloodgood, Mayor of Albany, has bean indict' 
sd by the grand jury for granting tavern licenses. 

The citizens of Lowell, Ms. have decided not to license a thee- 
tn, by a vote of 650 to 392. 



GENERAL TRADES' UNION. 

The Address hefore this hody on Monday afternoon 
last, at Chatham-st. chapel, was a most magnificent and 
masterly performance. We hare seldom listened to such 
bursts of thrilling eloquence. Mr. Moore is one of na- 
ture's own orators ; and unless we greatly mistake, he is 
destined to oecome one of our most distinguished puhlic 
speakers. He is rather of the Demcsthenean than the 
Ciceronian stamp, self-taught, natural, original, lucid as 
noon-day, and impetuous as the tornado. JSis Address 
was peculiarly calculated to elevate the mechanic to his 
appropxiate sphere in society, and to make every heaver 



almost wish himself one. We were not therefore aor 
prised to hear the individual who presided at the meeting 
declare, that he felt no more honored that day hy the dis- 
tinction conferred upon him, than he shoold feel on tfaa 
morrow in shoving the jack-plane. 



THE PRESIDENTS MESSAGE. 

This document reached this city on Wedneedsy momtng last, h 
14 hoors from Washington— a distance of 237 miles — bein^ an aver- 
age of about 17 milea an hour. We shall notice this impoxtaat atals 
paper at some length in our next 

Mr. Stephenson has been re-elected Speaker of the Hooae hf 
140 001 of 200 votes. 



PUBUC CAUTION. 



The public are cautioned a^nat giving their names as i 
ben, for the Magazine, or making payment for the same to a pcnoa 
of the name of Isaac Erertaon, of Albany. On the atreagthof 
a reoommendation of said Evertaon, by Mr. Bacon, the cleik of the 
8t;nate of this State, theEditor was induced to authoriae him to ob- 
tain subscribers ; but having found him faithless to his tnist, ha 
hereby annuls his commission, and gives this public notice aeooid- 
in4y 

WATER. 

A fluid of which a cuhic foot weighs 1000 oances, or 
825 times more than a cubic foot of atmospheric air, the 
constituents of which are one part by weight of hydro- 
gen and seven and a half of oxygen, and two parts by 
balk of hydrogen, and one of oxygen. It becomes solid 
at 32^ or Fahrenheit, and boils or evaporates and be- 
comes no hotter, at 212^, though bv compression it has 
been heated red hot. When expanded in steam at 212^, 
it requires 1800 times its bulk, and presses with the 
force of atmospheric ahr ; at 226® it expands 9,000 times, 
and 36,000 times at 257®. A volume of ice is made 
fluid by as much heat as will raise an equal volume of 
water 140^. Vegetables decompose it, the hydrogjen 
forming their unctuous, resinous, and saccharine prin- 
ciples, m combination with the carbon of the soil ; the 
oxygen being evolved by the leaves, and a supply 
thereby kept up of what is fixed by animal res]>iration 
and combustion. In the ocean it is combined with one 
thirtieth of its weight of muriate of soda, or sea salt; 
but as the salt does not crystallize so soon as water, 
sea water remains till the thermometer is 3-5® lower 
than for other water. In like manner, the salt does not 
evaporate at the heat which vaporizes water, and then- 
fore the two processes of crystalli2dnir and evaporating 
separate the water from the salt Hence, the clouds 
which rbe from the sea rain fresh water, and water 
evaporated by art yields salt in the proportion of one 
ton from thirty-five of water. In ciystallizing, vacui- 
ties arise, which enlarge the bulk ; hence frozen water 
splits rocks and trees, and ice floats upon water. Wa- 
ter combines with iron, sulphur, lime, and various sub- 
stances^ under a ^reat variety of names ; hard water 
arises from carbonic acid in water, which then com- 
bines with lime. Waters are called hard when they 
contain a salt which decomposes the soap instead of 
dissolving it. The deductions drawn in regard to the 
decomposition of water from the experiment of dis- 
char^ng a galvanic battery through water, are by some 
considered erroneous. 



INDIGO. 

A beautiful blue colour or die procured from a plan, 
growing in America, called the anil ; in the Linncan 
system, Indigo-fera. The indigo used by the diers is a 
fscula procured from the leaves of the plant, which are 
laid in vats full of water^ and left to ferment. The 
liquor is then drawn off into another vat, and after ha- 
ving been well stirred up, it is drawn off, and what 
remains at the bottom is exposed to the air until it b 
thoroughly dry, when it is fit for use. The principal 
constituent psirts of indigo are mucilaginous, resinous, 
and eaithy matteri with some oxide of ii^iu 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 

[From Good't Book of Nature] 

ON THX SXTSBNAL SENtEt OP ANIMALS —CONTINUED. 

In many aniinalB of the three classes of amphibials, 
insects, and worms, the most dreadful wounds that can be 
inflicted, unless actually mortal, seem hardly to accelerate 
death ; aad hence we have a decisive proof that the pain 
endured by such animals must be very considerably and 
almoBt iafinitelv less than would be suffered by animals of 
a more perfect kind, and especially by man ; since in these, 
the pain itself, and the sympathetic fever which follows as 
its necessary result, wodd oe sufficient to kill them inde- 
pendently of any other cause. 

The liib of man is in jeopardy upon the fracture or am- 
putation of a limb; and even at times when his body has 
been tpaOBred over with a charge of small shot, or only of 
gunpowder. But M. Riband, with a spirit of experiment- 
ing that I will not justify, has struck different beetles 
througii ^pvith pins, and cut and lacerated others in the se- 
verest maumer, all of which lived through their usual time 
of life as though no injury had been committed on them. 
Vaillant iwishing to preserve a locust of the Cape of Good 
Hope, tosk out the intestines, and filled the abdomen with 
cotton, aod then fixed it down by a pin through the chest ; 
yet after ftwe months the animal still moved its feet and 
antennas* 

In the lieginning of November, Redi opened the skull of 
a land-tovtoise, ai^ excavated it of the whole brain. He 
expresslT' tells us that the tortoise did not seem to suflTer : 
it moved about as before, but groped for its path, for the 
eyes cloaisd soon afler losing the brain, and never opened 
again. A flashy integument was produced, which cover- 
ed the opening of the skull, but the instinctive power of 
the livittgr principle was incompetent to renew the brain, 
and in the ensuing May, six months afterwards, the ani- 
mal died. * 

Spallanzani has inoontestibly proved that the snail has 
the power of reproducing a new head when decapitated : 
but it should be remarked that the brain of the snail does 
not exist in its head. 

I will not pursue this argument any farther : it is in 
many respects painful and abhorrent, and consists of ex- 
periments in which I never have been, and trust I never 
shall be, a participant. Bnt 1 avail myself of the facts 
themselves m order to establish an important conclusion 
in physiology, which I could not so well have established 
without them. 

Let us turn to a more cheerful subject, and examine a 
few of those peculiarities in the external senses which 
characterize the different classes and orders of animals, so 
far as we are acquainted with such distinctions ; and ad- 
mire the wisdom which they display. 

The only sense which seems common to animals, and 
which pervades afanost the whde surface of their bodies, 
is that of general touch or feeling; whence M. Cuvier 
supposes that the material of touch is the sensorial power 
in its simplest and uncompounded sUte ; and that the other 
senses are only modifications of this material, though pe- 
culiarly elaborated by peculiar organs, which are also ca- 
pable of receiving more delicate impressions. f Touch, 
however, has its peculiar local organ, as well as the other 
senses, for particular purposes, and purposes in which un- 

* Dalzell's Introd. to his TransL of Spsllanssni, p. xiv. 
-^ Anatom. T-'MiipanL i. 25. 
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usual delicacy and precision are required ; in man this pe- 
culiar power of touch is well known to be seated in the 
nervous papifle of the tongue, lips, and extremities of the 
fingers. Its situation in other animals I di^ adrert to 
presently. 

The differences in the external senses of the different 
orders and kinds of animals, consist in their number and 
degree of energy. 

All the classes of vertebral animals possess the same 
number of senses as man. Sight is wanted in zoophytes, 
in various kinds of moluscous and anticulated worms, and 
in the larves of several species of insects. Hearing does 
not exist, or at least has not been traced to exist, in nuiny 
molluscous worms, and seyeral insects in a perfect state. 
Taste and smell, like the general and simple sense of 
touch, seem seldom wanting in any animal. 

The local sense of touch, however, or that which is of 
a more elaborate character, and capable of being excerci- 
sed in a higher degree, appears to be confined to the three 
classes of manmials, birils, and insects: and even iit the 
last two it is by no means conmion to all of them, and less 
so among insects than among birds. 

In apes and macaucoes, constituting the qnadrumana of 
Blumenbach, it resides partly in the tongne and tips of 
the fingers, as in man, but equally, and in some species 
even in a superior degree, in their toes. In the racoon 
(ursus lotor) it exists chiefly in the under surface of the 
front toes. In the horse and cattle orders, it is supposed 
by most nauralists to exist conjointly in the tongue and 
snout, and in the pig and mole to be confined to the snout 
alone ; this however is uncertain ; as it is also, though there 
seems to be more reason for such a belief, that in the ele- 
phant it is seated in the proboscis. Some physiologists 
have supposed the bristly hairs of the tiger, hon, and cat, 
to be an organ of the same kind ; hut there seems little 
ground for such an opinion. In the opossum (and especi- 
ally the Cayenne opossum) it exists yery risibly in the 
tail ; and M. Cuvier suspects that it has a similar existence 
in all the phrensile-tailed mammals. 

Blumenbach supposes the same sense to have a place 
in the same organ in the platypus, or onithorh3mehu8, as 
he calls it, that most extraordinary duck-billed quadruped 
which has lately heen discovered in Australia, and, by its 
intermixture of organs, confounds the diflferent classes of 
animals, and* sets all natural arrangement at defiance. 

The local organ of touch or feeling in ducks and geese, 
and some other genera of birds, appears to be situated m 
the integument which covers the extremity of the mandi- 
bles, and especially the upper mandible, vrith which ap- 
paratus they are well known to feel for their food in the 
midst of mud in which they can neither see nor perhaps 
smell it. 

We do not know that amphibials, fishes, or wonns, 
possess an^ thing like a local sense of touch : it his been 
suspected m some of these, and especially in the anns of 
the cuttle-fish, aOid in the tentacles of worms that possess 
this oigan ; but at present it is suspicion, and nothing 
more. 

In the insect tribes, we have much reason fbr believing 
such a sense to reside in the antennas, or in the tentacles ; 
whence the former of these are denominated by the Ger- 
man natartXlsts fiihlherner or feeliug-homs. This belief 
has not been fully established, but it is highly plausible, 
from the general possession of the one or ute other of 
these organs by the insect tribes, the general purpose to 
which they apfdy them, and the necessity which Ihere 
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texture of tlieir . , . 

The senses of taste and smell in animals bear a Terr 
near affinity to the lopal sense of touch ; and it is difficult 
to determine whether the upper mandible of the duck-tnbe, 
with which they distinguish food in the mud, may not be 
an organ of taste or smell as well as of touch ; and there 
are some naturalists that in like manner regard the cirrous 
filaments or antennules attached to the mouths of msecU, 
as organs of taste and touch equally. Taste in the more 
perfect animals resides jointly in the paplll* of the tongue 
tmd the palate ; but I have abready had occasion to observe 
that it may ezist, and in full perfection, in the palate alone, 
since it has Iwen found so in persons who have complete- 
ly lost the tongue from external force or disease. 

In animals that possess the organ of nostrils, this is al- 
ways the seat of -smell ; and in many quadrupeds, most 
birds, and perhaps most fishes, it is a sense far more acute 
than in man, and that which is chiefly confided in. For 
the most part it resides in the nerves distributed over a 
mucous membrane that lines the interior of the bones of 
the nostrils, and which is called the Schneiderian mem- 
brane, in honor of M. Schneider, a celebrated anatomist, 
who first accurately described it. Generally speaking, it 
will be found that the acuteness of smell bears a propor- 
tion in all animals to the extent of surface which this 
membrane displays; and hence, in the dog and cattle 
tribes, as well as in several others, it possesses a variety 
of folds or convolutions, and in birds is continued to the 
Utmost points of the nostrils, which in diffisrent kinds open 
in very different parts of the mandible. 

The frontal sinuses, which are lined with tliis delicate 
membrane, are larger in the elephant than in any other 
quadruped, and in this animal the sense is also continued 
through the flexible organ of its proboscis In the pig 
the smelling organ is likewise very extensive ; and in most 
of the mammals possessing pipper horns it ascends as high 
as the prooesses of the frontal bone from which the horns 



there is neither external lobe nor external paMige. Thns, 
in the frog, and most ampibious anunals, the only en- 
trance is the internal, or that from the mouth ; and m the 
cetaceous tribes the only effective entrance is probably of 
the same kind ; for though these may be said to possess an 
external aperture, it is almost imperceptibly minute. It 
is a curious fact, that amon^ serpents, the blind-worm or 
common harmless snake is the only species that appean 
to possess an aperture of either sort; the rest have a ru- 
diment of the organ withm, but we are not aeqi^piiited with 
its being pervious to sound. 



It b not known that the cetaceous tribes possess any 
organ of smell ; their blowing holes are generally regarded 
as such ; but the point has been by no means fully estab- 
hshed. We are in the same uncertainty with respect to 
amphibials and worms ; the sense is suspected to exist in 
all the former, and in several of the latter, especially in 
the cuttle-fish, but no distinct organ has hitherto been 
traced out satisfactorily. 

In fishes there is no doubt ; the olfactory nerves pre 
very obviouidy distributed on an olfactory membrane, and 
in several instances the snouts are double, and consequently 
the nostrils quadruple, a pair for each snout. This pow- 
erful inlet of pleasure to fishes often proves fatal to them 
from its very perfection ; for several kinds are so strongly 
allured by the odour of majorum, assafcetida, and other ar- 
omas, that by smearing the hand over vrith these substan- 
ces, and inunersing it in the water, they will often flock 
towards the fingers, and in their intoxication of delight 
may easily be laid hold of. And hence the angler fre- 
quently overspreads his baits with the same substances, 
and thus arms himself with a double decoy. 

There can be no doubt of the existence of the same 
sense in insects ; for they possess a very obvious power of 
distingmshing the odorous properties of bodies, even at a 
considerable distance beyond the range of their vision ; 
but the organ in which this sense resides has not been 
satisfactorily pointed- out : Reimar supposes it to exist in 
their stigmata, and Knoch in their anterior pair of feelers. 

The general organ Shearing is the ear, but not always 
so ; for m most of those who hear by the Eustachian tube 
only, it is the jnouth, and in the whale tribes the nostrils 
or blow-hole. It is so, however, in all the more perfect 
animals, w^ch usually for this purpose possess two dis- 
tinct entrances into the organ ; a larger and external, sur- 
rounded by a lobe ; and a smaller and internal, opening m- 
to the mouth. It is this last which is denominated the 
Eustachian tube. The shape of the lobe is seldom found 
,evejpi.in wMiTnT P ffW similar to that in man, excepting among 
it» mookBy and the porcupine tribee» In many kinds 



UTERATDRE. 

on KATDKAL OB tNABTlCULATS, AND ABTIFICIAL OB AmTlCOtiATB 
LAVOUAOB. 

From Good's Book of Nature. 

What the natural language of man is we know not 
There can be no doubt, however, that if , by a miracle, he 
were deprived of all artificial language, there would sdU 
remain to him, from the perfection of his vocal ^ffgaos, a 
language of this kind, and of far greater extent and variety 
than that of anv oUier animal. 

But some schools of philosophers have not been sattsfi 
ed with contemplating such an idea hypothetically : th^ 
have boldly embodied it into a fact, and have oontended, 
and continue to contend, that such a language has actoal 
ly existed, and that it constituted the sole language of man 
on his first formation : the only means he possessed rl 
communicating and interchanging his ideas. 

But whence then has artificial language arisen ! That 
rich variety of tongues which distinguish the different 
nations on the earth ; and that wonderfid ftcihty which is 
common to many of them of characterising every dietinci 
idea by a distinct term 1 

And here such philosophers are divided : smiie contend- 
ing that speech is a science that was determined upon and 
inculcated in an early period of the worid, by one or at 
least by a few superior persons acting in concert, and in- 
ducing the multitude around them to adopt their aitieu- 
late and arbitrary sounds ; while others affirm that it has 
grown progressively out of the natural langnage, as the 
increasing knowledge and increasing wants of mankind 
have demanded a more extensive vocabulary.* 

Pythagoras first started the former of these two hyj^ 
otheses, and it was afterwards adopted by Plato, and sap- 
ported by all the rich treasure of his genius and learning ; 
but it was ably opposed by the Epicureans, on the ground 
that it must have been equally impossible for any one per- 
son, or even for a Sjrnod of persons, to have invented the 
most difficult and abtruse of all human sciences, with the 
paucity of ideas, and the means of communicating ideas, 
wliich, under such circumstances, they must have pos- 
sessed : and that, even allowing they could have mvented 
such a science, it must still have l>een utterly impossible 
for them to have taught it to the barbarians aroniMi them. 
The argument is thus forcibly urged by Lueretias, whom 
I must again beg leave to present in an En^^ish dress: — 

But, to mamtain that one derisM alone 
Terms for all nature, and tk' incipient Umgam 
Taught to the gazers round him, is to rave. 
For how should he thi^ latent power possess 
Of naming all things, and inrentiizg speech. 
If never mortal felt the same besides 7 
And if none else had e*er adopted sounds. 
Whence sprang the knowledge of their use 7 or how 
Could the first linguist to the crowds around 
Teach what he meant ? his sole unaided arm 
Could ne'er o'erpower them, and compel lo lesni 
The Tocal science ; nor could au^t avail 
(H'sloauence or wisdom ; nor with ease 
Woula the vain babbler have been long allowM 
To pour his noisy jargon o*er their cars. 

In opposition to this theory, therefore, Epicurus and 

* See on this subject Kama's Hcimes, book iii. p. 314. 3ST; and 
Bsattie onths Thsonrof Lsngnaee, p. 848, Lond. 1608, 4to. 
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lib diMMflM eontoiided, «i I have Just observed, that 
speech or articulate laaguage is nothing nxNre than a nat- 
ml impioirement upon the natural language of man, pro- 
duced by its general use, and that general experience 
which giTcs improvement to every thing. And such still 
continues to be the popular theory of all those philoso- 
phers of the present day who confine themselves to the 
mere facts and phenomena of nature, and allow no other 
authority to control the chain of their argument. Such, 
mors especially, is the theory of Bufibn, Linneus, and 
Lord Monboddo ; who, overstepping the limits of the Epi- 
curean field of reasoning, and the articles of the Epicure- 
an belief, concur, as I luve already remarked, in deriving 
the race of man from the race of monkeys, and in exhibit- 
ing the ourang-outang as his dignified prototype and ori- 
ginal, whom they have hence denominated the satyr, or 
man of the woods. 

I shall not exhaust the time or insult the understanding 
of this auditory, by any detailed confutation of the new 
and adscititious matter contained in this modernized edi- 
tion of the Epicurean theory ; matter of which the Gre- 
cian sage himself would have been ashamed, and which 
is directly contradicted by the anatomical configuration of 
various and important parts of this animal itself: concern- 
ing which, it is scarcely necessary to recal to our reccol- 
lection the remark we have just made — ^that while it ap- 
proaches nearest to the form, it is farthest removed from 
the language of man of almost all quadrupeds whatever. 
I shall confine myself to the fair question which the the- 
ory in its original shape involves: — Is human speech, thus 
proved to be mcapable of origin by any compact or settled 
system, more likely to have originated from a succession 
of aocideata, or from the casual but growing improvements 
of mankind ! 



H ' ANTIQUITIES. 

RUINS OF AN ANCIENT AMERICAN CITY !« 

OOATUCUKD. 

To the natural beauty of a charming locality may be 
added fertility of soil and a delightful clmiate. which with- 
out doubt produced in great abundance almost every pro- 
duction necessary for a comfortable and tranquil life : this 
is apparent from such wild fruits as the sapotes, acquacates, 
capotes, yuca or cassava, and plantains, being now found 
In great plenty, which plainly demonstrate what would be 
their profusion and delicacy if improved by cultivation.^ 
The rivers abound with fish, consisting of the moharra, 
bobo, and turtle, as do the smaller streams with crabs, and 
the lesser species of shell fish. These circumstances, and 
the laborious workmanship of their edifices, constructed 
without the assistance of iron or other metals, (for with 
these they seem to have been unacquainted,) amply juf«tify 
the belief that .they enjoyed in a peaceful manner of living 
more real and substantial felicity than all the concentrated 
luxury and refinement of the most 'polished cities at the 
present period can produce. 

EquSl advantages were afibrded them for commeiee and 
tniercourse with their neighbours, undimimshed by the 
expensive inconvenience of undertaking long and fatiguing 
journies by land ; for the rivers running to the east, north, 
and west, afibrded them the benefits of traffic by means of 
navigation* The river Tulija opened a passage for trade 
into the province of Talnisco ; the sea-coast of Catasaja 
and the nver Chacamal falling into the great Usnmasinta, 
presented a sliort and commodious route to the kingdom of 
Yucatan, with which, beyond all doubt, tliey carried on 
their principal commerce. This^ circumstance may be 
inferred from monuments and vestipes plainly demonstra- 
ting that (hese two nations differed m a very night degree, 
either in customs, religion, or knowledge; the firmest 
bonds of fraternal alliance and friendship by which they 
could be united, whereto we may add the unifoimity and 
resembbmce in their buildings, which I think are proofs 
that tend still further to substantiate this position. 

The Rev. Fkudier Thomas do Sosa, a francisean friar of 



die oonyent of Marida, maay y«aia aottseter of dns dea» 
tined for the holy hoose of Jani«deB, who, in pnmriiig. 
the dutiaa inqwaed upon hnn fnmi faia aituatioi^ hu imei£ 
edhr traveraed the piovinee, fortooately happeniiig to he 
at Palenque, fovonred me with a cnoomatantuu aecouat of 
that country, of which I shall now avail myaelf in hiaown 
words. 

At the distance of twenty leagues from the city of Me- 
rida southward, between the curacy called Mona y Ticul 
and the town of Nocacab, are the remains of some stone ' 
edifices : one very large boildmg has vrithstood the rava- 
ges of time, and still exists in good preservation : the 
natives give it the name of Oxmutal. It stands on an 
eminence of twenty yards in height, and measures two 
hundred yards on each facade. The apartments, the exte- 
rior corridor, the pillars with figures in medio relievo, and 
decorated with serpents, lixards, etc. formed in stucco, 
beside which are statues of men with palms in their hands, 
in the act of beating drums and dancing, resemble in every 
respect those observable in the buildings of Palenque.— 
Eight leagues distant from the same city to the northward^ 
are the ruined walls of several other houses, which increase 
in number as you advance in an-easteriy direction. In the 
vicinity of the river Lagartos, at a town called Mani, which 
is under the actual Jurisdiction of the francisean friars, in 
the middle of the principal square stands a pillory of a co- 
nical shape, built of stones, and to the southward risea a 
very ancient palace, resemblmg that at Palenque, which, 
according to tradition, was inhabited, upon the arrival of 
the S^msh con^erors, by a petty Indian sovereign called 
Htnlrio, who resigned it to the franciscans for a residence 
while their new convent was building, afler which it was 
used for several years as a public hospital. The erection 
of this palace vras long anterior to the time of Htulrio, 
who replied to the inquiries of the fathers relative to the 
period of ito construction, that he was totalb^ ignorant of 
Its origin, and only knew that it had been inhabited by 
his ancestore. From hence we may draw some inference 
respectinjf the very remote antiquity of the Palencian edi- 
fices, buned for so many ages ia-the impenetrable thickets 
covering a mountain, and unknown to the historians of 
the new world, by whom no mention is made whatsoever 
of their existence. On the road from Merida to Bacalar 
there are also many other buOdings both to the north and 
south, according to my informant's narrative ; a description 
of which I conceive unnecessary, not only from bping 
desurous of avoiding prolixity, but because the identity of 
the ancient inhabitants of Yucatan and Palenque is, in my 
opinion, evidently proved by the strong analogy of their cus- 
toms, buildings, and acquaintance with the arts, whereof 
such- vestiges are discernible in those monuments which 
the current of time has not yet swept away. 

In endeavoring to convey somd idea of this country, I 
have deviated a little from the instructions contained in my 
commission, to which, perhaps, I ought to have strictly 
adhered ; yet, as implicit obedience to those commands has 
only been infringed for the purpose of introducing a few 
remarks not wholly divested of originality, they may, fhmi 
their connexion with the present subject, influence your 
acquaintance with venerable antiquity, and in some respecto 
tend to fix a date to these interestinp^ remains. 

Returning, therefore, to the original subject matter, it 
is requisite that a description ef the situaUons should be 
followed by an examination of what it presents to our ob- 
servation. The interior of the large building is in a style 
of architecture strongly resembling the gothic, and from 
its rude and massive constrtiction, nromises great durability 
The entrance is on the eastern side, by a portico or corri- 
dor thirty-six varus or yanis in length and three in breadth, 
supported by pUun rectangiilar pillars, without either bases 
or pedestals, upon which there are square smooth stones 
of more than a foot in thickness forming an architrave, 
whUe on the exterior superficies are species of stucco 
shields, the designs of some of them accompanying this 
report, are numbered 1, 2, 3, while over these stones, there 
is another plain rectangular block, five feet long and six 
broad, extending over two of the pillars. Medalli'onii dj-*" 
compartments in stucco containing different devices of the 
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I amVmA, ^pMur as deettitioni to the ohuBbere (see 
flg. S :) and it is pieimabie fram the testigea of tlie heada 
ishich oan'atUl be traced, that they were the bnata of a 
•eries of kings or loida to whom the nativea were subject. 
Between the BMdaUiona there ia a raoffe of windows like 
tiches, passing from one end of the waO to the other ; some 
•f them arc aqoare, some in form of a Greek cross, and 
others, which complete the cross, are square, being about 
two feet high and eight inches deep, aa repreaented in figs. 
4, 5, and 6. Beyond thia corridor, there ia a square court 
enterad by a ii|^ of seven atepa : the north aide is entirely 



in nuns, bnl Sufficient traces femain to show diit it ones 
had a chamber and corridor similar to those on die easien 
aide, and which contimied entirely along the serenl angks. 
The south side haa four small chambers with no other or- 
nament than one or two little windows, like those already 
described. The western side is correspondent to its qip»> 
site in all respects, but in the Tsriety of ezpreawm of tbb 



figures in stucco. The derice is a sort of sroteoqiae maak, 
with a crown and long beard like that of a soat ; nnder 
this are two Greek croases, the one delineated in tbe other, 
as appeara in tg, 7. 




ANCIENT MONUMENTAL STONE 



The singular monumental stone of which the prefixed 
cut is an accurate representation, is supposed to have 
formed part of the floor of. the old church, which being in 
a riiinous condition, was taken down in 1716, and rebuilt 
in 1720. It was discovered in lhr» year 1815, considerably 
under the floor of the crypt, and was then in a slate of 
high preservation, but is row, I lejrret to state, fnst hasten- 
ing to decay. When first discovered, the ground of the 
letters of the inscription were inbid with a bright red sub- 
Stance, sonieihinp of the nature of sealing-wax. The 
sculptor knew bui little of the human frame, as is evident 
from the lower joints of ih« less and arms, and his having 
cut 14 ribs at one side, and 12 at the other. iMr. Richard 
Sainthill, who published lu the Gentleman's Magazine an 
account of this and several other stones, gives the follow- 
ing description of it : — 

" In the centre is a shroud, tied at top and bottom, but 
open in t|^ miifia, within \vhich is a skeleton boldly cut in 



alto relievo. Above are the ann and moon, and below s 
star and a rose, and the letters T. R. At each comer has 
been an emblem, (in allusion to the four Evangehata ;) one 
is destroyed ; the three remaining are a winged lion, an 
angel, and a bull. The remaining space is occupied by 
three inscriptions, one within the otner» each extending 
the whole four sides of the stone : — 

Hoc in tumulo (cffitur corjms Graciast Thome Ronan^ 
(fuo^da* Ma'' oris burcivitatis Cork, qui obiit in crastisio 
Sa'cti Lamberti anno D'no 1554, cw' a ^" 

" EM vult se sepeliri uxor sua Johanna Tyrry ; qua 
obiit 5 Dece^bris, d*o D^i 1569, qucr* a'l^ali's p* picietur 
Deus. Amen Pater, Ave et Credo de prof undis/* 

" Memor homo estOy q'^niam mors no* tardat, c*tm em 
moriV hereditabis serpeUes el bestias et vermes^ 

" This Thomas Ronan was Mayor of Cork in tiie year 
1549. The name also occurs in 1537, most likely ihs 
same person. ' — Dublin Penny Journal, 
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FBOCY JONES 



How many hundreds and thousands in a metroj^lis like 
that of the British emigre, obtain a subsistence in a way 
of which those of its inhabitants who are not compelled 
to such an exercise of their ingenuity can have no idea ! 
In the mi<1st of a crowded city, man is much more closely 
cut off from all assistance on the part of his fellows, and 
is riblif^ed to trust entirely for the support of life to the 
invli vidua! exertions of his strength, his talents, or his 
inet^nuity. 

This must be more or less the case in erery large city. 

TTe.re, says a traveller in his account of Paris, poverty 

ofion teaches people the most extraordinary means of pro- 

c\iring a livelihoo.l. How many are there who, without 

a iM»nnv of certiiii income, daily appear well-dressed at 

the Palais Royal, in the theatri^^d the public walks, and 

\\) 0, to jurl^re from their looks, jire as free from care as 

inc birds of heaven. Thus, for example, a well dressed 

rain of a respectable appearance, who over his dish of 

chucolate talks fluently, tells all kinds of amusing anecdotes, 

and jokes with (jrcat easo and free^lora, may be seen every 

day at onta of the first coffee-houses in the city. And 

how does he live ? By the sale of bills pasted upon the 

walls, which, at night, when every body else is asleep, he 

l?*ars from the comers of the streets and carries to the 

paMry cooks, from whom he receives a few sous for his 

trouble. He then lies down on his bundle of straw in 

tome ont-houae, and sleeps more soundly than many a 

monarch.. Another person who is seen every dsy in the 



most public promenades, might, by his dress, be taken for 
an ecclesiastic. He is, however, a farmer ; but of what 
kind 1 He farms the hair-pins which are lost at the Ital- 
ian theatre. When the curtain drops, and the company 
are leaving the house, he goes from box to box, seeking 
the pins that may have fidlen, not one of which escapcft 
his penetrating eye ; and when the last candle is extin- 
guished, our fkrmer picks up his last pin, and relieved 
fVom the apprehension of dying the next day of hunger, 
he hastens to the broker to dispose of his treasure. 

Equally various and equally singular are the expedients 

practised by numbers in ihe British capital. Among these, 

the class of mud-larks is not the least extraordinary .*- 

Many of our readers may possibly be ignorant that a mud 

lark is a person who on the ebb of the tide repairs to the 

river side, in quest of any article that the water may have 

left behind in the mud. To this description of people 

belonged the subject of the annexed engraving. She was 

a woman apparently about forty years of age, with red 

hair, the particular object of whose researches was the 

coads which accidentally fell from the sides of the lif^hters. 

Her constant resort was the neighborhood of Blackfriars, 

where she was always to be seen, even before the tide 

I was down, wading into the water, nearly up to the middle, 

I and scrapinff together from the bottom the coals which 

I she felt with her feet. Numbers of passenjrers who have 

I passed by that quarter, particularly over Blackfriai's bridge 

, have oAcn stopped to contemplate with astonishaient a 
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female engtged in an occopation apparentlj so painfbl and- 
^s^reeable. She appeared dreaeed in very short ragged 
petucoau, without abo«8 or stoddngs, and with a }ami of 
apron made ef some strong substance, that folded like a 
hag all round her, in which she ooIIeer?d whatever she 
was so fortunate as to And. In these strange habUiments, 
and with her legs encrusted with mud, she traversed the 
streets of this metrooolis. Sometimes she was industrious 
enough to pick up tnree, and at others even four loads a 
day ; and as they consisted entirely of what are termed 
round coals, she was never at a loss for customers, whom 
she charged at the rate of eight pence a load. In the 
collection of her sable treasures, she was frequently assist- 
ed by the coal heavere, who, when she happened to ap- 
proach the lighters, wookl, as if undesignedly, kick over- 
board a large coal ; at the same time bidding her, with 
apparent surliness, to go about her business. We are 
sorry to be obliged to state that Peggy Jones was not ex- 
empt from a failing to which most individuals of the lower 
orders are subject, namely, inebriety. Her propensity to' 
liquor was sometimes indulged to such a degree, that she 
would tumble about the streets with her load, to the no 
small amusement of mischievous boys and others, who on 
such occasions never failed to collect around her. Afier 
concluding the labours of the day, she retired to a wretched 
lodging in Chick Lane. 

This woman carried on her extraordinary calling for 
many years ; but about the month of Februair, 18<^, ahe 
suddenly disappeared from her usual places of resort, and 
nobody can tell what is become of her. A man who has 
the appearance of a coal-heaver has since stepped into her 

f>lace, and adopted the profession which she so long fol- 
owed. 

Though the facts we have been able to procure concern- 
ing Peggy Jones are scanty, yet our readen will doubt- 
less approve of oar desire to perpetuate, by means of the 
annexed design, taken from life, the memory of mch a 
singular character. — BrUish Eccenirie Biography. 




THRESHING IN THE EAST 

To introduce the information furnished by the above 
sketch, we shall first notice the threshing floor; which is a 
level, smooth area, enclosed by mud-brick walls, having a 
proper opening for entrance, and on one side of it the barn 
or gamer, the door of which is seen in the wall. The area 
enclosed by these walls is either prepared according to the 
account of Dr. Shaw, or naturally smooth, hard, and bound, 
so as to be fit for using without that preparation. The 
figures at the lower comer of the plate represent the wain, 
car, cart, drag, or threshing instniment. so called by differ- 
ent translators of the Scripturrs. In the left hand figure 
it is supposed to be set upright on one of its sides, and ap- 
lifars to consist of a strong square frame, well secured with 
iron pins to keep it tight and steady ; within this are three 
rojlcrs, V ho«c pins at each end are inserted into the fVame, 



and pasa throngfa it ; on each of these raOen are dicriar 
iron cuttersi with sharp edgva, the track of which lies 
between that of the other euttere whidi compMOaa the in 
strament ; and it is these oottere that are- fhniiahcd with 
teoth, which are allnded to in the forty-&«t chapter and 
fifleenth verse of the prophet Isaiah. 

The right hand figmre i^ an elevation, or aide view c; 
the same instrument, which shows that the external aqnahc* 
frame turns upwards in front, that it may more readil/ 
pass over the straw, or haulm, that lies before it. The 
pins which mark the insertion of the rollere are also seen* 
and from this frame rises a seat or kind of chair for the 
convenience of the driver. . The yoke is represented in 
connexion with the left hand figure, to which it Joins by 
rings and a hook which allow of free motion ; and the 
other end, which is borne by the oxen, is eqaally con- 
structed for securing the same advantage. 

The principle subject of the above drangfat ahovrs the 
manner of using this machine, which presents what it pro- 
poses to illustrate in a more lively manner to the eye than 
it ia poesible for the best written account to describe. 

Beyond the cirde of com strewed for threshing, a mao 
is engaged in winnowing a quantity of com, wfaieh is al- 
ready threshed, by throwing it up against the wind, which 
Mows away the cnaff, but leaves the grains of core ; the 
weight of which ensures their fallmg down. Observe the 
form of the /on used by this figure : it resemUec a* amall 
shovel, with a long handle ; unlike any kind of com-fon or 
winnowing machine used in this country : the representa- 
tion of it therefore is well adapted to correct whatever 
erroneous conceptions of the instroment the reader might 
heretofore have entertained. 

The number of passages in the Sciiptnres which may 
be explained or Ulustra^ by means of the above delinea- 
tions, is too great to be enumerated here. We shall, how- 
ever, refer to the seeond verae of the eighty-ninth Psalm, 
the seventh verse of the fifteenth chapter of Jeremiah, 
and especially to the twelfth verse of the third chapter 
of St. Matthew, where the process of winnowmg with the 
fim is alluded to ; and remaik in conclusion that we here 
see the import of the phrase , *' thou shalt not nraxzle the 
ox when he treadeth out the corn," as applied by the apos- 
tle to mmisters— that is, '* it is not fit that he who contri- 
bntes to prepare food for othen should be denied a portion 
of anstenance for himself.'* And it is a remaikaUe fact, 
that among all the nations of the East, the oxen which 
tread out the com never were, and to thia day are noi 
mnsxled, although they always were and still are muzzled 
when employed in any other kind of labor. 



THE LATE PHENOMENON 

Extract of a letter to the Editor of the Chariestoo 
Mercury, dated Combaher, Nov. 13. 

An awful phenomenon appeared hist night, which no 
doubt thousanos have witnessed, and an account of which, 
it ia probable you have already in type for the public I 
had retired to my bed at a late hour, and was in a sound 
sleep; but was suddenly awakened at about three o^elock 
in the morning by the most distressing cries that ever ftU 
on my ears. — Shrieks of horror and cries for mercy I couW 
hear from most of tlie negroes of three plantationa, which 
in all is about six or eight hundred. While earnestly list- 
ening for the cause, I hitfd a &int voice near the door 
calling my name; I aroi^and taking my sword, stood at 
the door. At this moment I heard the same voice be- 
seeching nie to rise, and saying, * mv Godi the world is 
on firc !' I then opened the door v and it is difficult to say 
which excited me most— the awfulness of the scene, or 
the distressed cries of the negroes; upwards of one hun- 
dred lay prostrate on the ground — some speechless, and 
some with the bitterest cries, but most widi their hands 
raised, imploring God to save the world and them. The 
scene was truly awful ; for never did rain fall much thick- - 
er than the meteorefell to the earth — ^East, West, North 
and Southi it wai the same—except that the tneteom weft. 
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larger in tl|e Easti one^was of enonnoiia size — this was 
nearly exungnished when I opened the door. I endea- 
vored by all poflsihle meaaa to compose the people^ who 
«a|^K»ed it to be the stars falling. 



8HOOTINO STARS. 



The fbUowing account of a meteoric phenomenon, very 
similar to that 6f the 13th ult. is taken fnm the Rich- 
mond (Va.) Gazette of Aorii23, 1803. This electrical 
phenomenon was obeerred on Wednesday morning last, 
at Richmond and its vicinity, in a manner that alarmed 
many, and astonished every person that beheld it. From 
one until three in the morning, those starry meteors seem- 
ed to fall from every point in the heavens, in such num- 
bers as to resemble a shower of sky-rockets. The inhab- 
itants happened at the same hoar to be called from their 
houses by the fire-bell, which was rung on account of a 
fire that broke out in one of the rooms of the Armory, but 
which was speedily extinguished. Every one, therefore, 
had an opportunity of witnessing a scene of nature which 
was never before displayed in this part of the globe, and 
probably will never appear again. Several meteors were 
accompanied with a train of fire that illuminated the sky 
for a considerable distance. One in particular appeared 
to fall from the zenith of the apparent size of a badl eigh- 
teen inches in diameter, that lighted for several seconds 
the whole hemisphere. During the continuance of this 
remarkable phenomenon, a hissing noise in the air was 
plainly h^ard, and several reports resembling the discharge 
of a pistol. 

THE METEORS. 

Philosophers have not agreed upon the cause of these 
phenomena. We find the ft^llowing extract of a letter on 
the subj&HSt in the N. Haven Herald, from Professor Olm- 
sted:— 

" Witfti respect to the cause of these meteors, I do not 
consider it as hitherto explained. Eveiy thing of this 
kind is 1 oosely ascribed to Electricity ; but in my view, 
without any just grounds. It is my wish to obtain as many 
facts as I can respecting this phenomenon', and hope then 
to be able to deduce some rational conclusions. At pres- 
ent, all L can say is, that I think it evident that the point 
■from which the fire-balls emanated was beyond the lunits 
of our atmosphere ; that the balls were projected obliquely 
into the atmosphere ; that they were not at finit luminous, 
but became so, and more and more so, as they reached the 
denser parts of the atmosphere, until they exploded, or 
burst asunder; and that they consisted of luminous vapor, 
such as after explosion remained suspended in the air, 
like a sm^ cloud or fog** 



Extract from a letter to the Editors of the Merc antile 
Advertiser. 

" Woodbam, near Hudson, Nov. 16. — A singular oc- 
currence took plaoe on my farm some days ago, which has 
excited a good deal of specnlatioQ among all who have 
since visited the spot. A beautiful and well grown little 
wood, which you remember on the lefl of the road as you 
approach the house, containing about an acre and a half, 
suddenly sank down about thirty feet, most part perpen- 
diculary ; so that where not long since the roots of the 
trees were to all appearance firmly imbedded, the topmost 
branches oidy peep out. The wood is bounded by the 
creek, of which the sides and bottom are blue clay. The 
land near the bank, from some unexplained cause, seems 
to have given way all at once, and slid into the creek, 
which, by ^e mass thrown into it, is so ffiled np, that 
from its previous width of fifty feet, with an occasional 
depthof twenty, it is reduced to a little rill, which one 
might easily jump across. A strip of land adjoining the 
'oad of about thirty feet wide, and of a considerable length, 
has suiik straight down, so that where the snrfaoe was be- 
fora level, then is now a perpendieolur bank of thirty fi»et.. 



The spectacle is altogether coriona, hot, as you may mi- 
agine, presents no great improvement to the appearance 
of my farm. 



From the Springfield (Mass.) Republican, Nov. 10 
The Somnambulist in this town, of whose extraordinary 
character mention has lately been made, continues to 
attract the attention of our citizens by acts unexampled 
in the history of such jpersons. The girl lives in some of 
the most respectable families in town, and, innredible as 
some of her acts appear, they can be attested by many of 
our respectable ^itizens who have witnessed them. The 
most astonishing of her acts when asleep, and which fs 
contrary to the philosophy of nature, is that of reading 
with her eyes shut and bandaged. To prove this, a gen- 
tleman on Wednesday evening took with him a new book, 
wrote her name with a pencil on the first blank leaf, and 
then gave her the book in a room so dark that , he could 
not read. She opened it at the first leaf, and immediate- 
ly asked why her name was written in that book, as it was 
not her's. Another gentleman presented a card, with his 
hand directly before it, which she read at once. It is too 
much, perhaps, to believe, that she reads by supernatural 
powere, or with the organs of vision entirely obstructed-^ 
It is more rational to believe, that the same cause (a deter- 
nunation of blood to the head) which physicians say pro* 
duces her disease and sharpens the otner organs of the 
brain, memory, wit, &c. may also render her sight much 
more acute and penetrating than we conceive of. A few 
nights since she threaded a needle twice, and made a bag 
with her eyes apparently shut, and where there was not 
sufficient light to see to thread a needle. It is a very 
common thing for her when asleep to talk, sing, and to do 
her household work as regularly and correctly and follow di- 
rections as well as when awake. The paroxysms increase 
upon her, both in frequency and duration. 



SINGULAR CASE. 

The Newport Spectator says there is a young man m a 
town in Vermont who cannot speak to his father. Pre- 
vious to his birth, some difierence arose between his 
mother and her husband, and for a considerable time she 
refused to speak to him. The difficulty was subsequently 
healed — ^the child was bom, and in due time began to talk 
— ^but when sitting with his father, was invariably silent. 
It continued so till it was five yeara old, when the father, 
after having exhausted his powera of perauasion, threat- 
ened it with punishment for its stubbornness. When the 
punishment was inflicted, it elicited nothing but sighs and 
groans, which told but too plainly that the little sofifere; 
was vainly endeavoring to speak. All who were present ' 
united in this <^inion, that tt was impossible for the child 
to speak to his father — and time proved their' opinion to ' 
be correct. At a maturer age its efiforts to converse with 
its parent could only produce the most bitter sighs and 
groans. 

The individuals we have alluded to, says the Specta- 
tor, are all in i^espectable circumstances, and our inform* 
ant has not only resided in their neighbonrhood for years, 
but is personally acquainted with them. 



PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE. 

The President commences by congratulating Congress 
on the prosperous condition of the country, which he at- 
tributes to the favour of Divine Providence. 

Our relations with foreign nations continue in an ami- 
cable state, and all points of difiference are in a ^ir train 
of adjustment. 

The view he gives of our financial concerns cannot fiiil 
to be most gratifying to every friend of his country, and 
to demonstrate the immense advantage of a peaceful ovei 
a warlike policy. This part of the Message will well 
bear extracting, even in this brief notice. It folk>w8. 
''It givea^oe great pleasure to eoogratukte you upon the 
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proeperouB coaditioa of the financeB of the coimtiy, a«. I 
will appear from the report which the Secretary of the 
treasury will in due tune lay before you. The receipts in- 
to the treasury during this present year will amount to 
more than thirty two millions of dollam. The revenae 
derived from customs will, it is believed, be more than 
twenty eight millions, and the public lands will yield about 
thiee millions. The expenditures within the year for ail 
objects, including $2, 572,240, 99 on account of the pub- 
lic debt, will i\ot amount to twenty five millions ; and a 
large balance will remain in the Treasury after satisfying 
all the appropriations chargeable on the revenue for the 
present year. 

**The measures taken by the Secretary of the Treasury 
will probably enable him to pay off in the course of the 
present year the residue of the exchanged four and a half 
ner cent, stock, redeemable on the first of January next, 
ft has therefore been included in the estimated expendi- 
ture of this year, and forms a part of the sum above stated 
to have been paid on account of the public debt. The 
payment of this stock will reduce the whole debt of the 
United States, funded and unfunded, to the sura of Jt4, 
760,182 08. — And as provision has already been made for 
the four and a half per cents above mentioned, and char- 
ged in the expenses of the present year, the sum last sta- 
ted is all that now remains of the national debt; and the 
revenue of the coming year, together with the balance 
in Treasury, will be sufficient to discharge it, after meet- 
ing the current expenses of the Government. Under the 
power given to the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund, 
It will, 1 liave no doubt, be purchased on favorable terms 
within the year. 

" From this view of the state of the finances and the 
public engagements yet to be fulfilled, you will perceive 
that if Providence permits me to meet you at another ses- 
sion, 1 shall have the high gratification of announcing to 
you that the national debt is extinguished. I cannot re- 
frain fiom expressing the pleasure I feel at the near ap- 
proach of that desirable event. The short period of time 
within which the public debt will have been discharged 
is strong evidence of the abundant resources of the coun- 
try, ami of the prudence and econoiny with which the 
Government has heretofore been administred.-r— We have 
waged two wars since we became a nation, with one of 
the mosit powerful kingdoms in the world, — ^bothofthem 
undertaken in defence of our dearest rights-— both success- 
fully piosecuted and honorably terminated — and many of 
those who partook in the first strti^^le, as well as the sec- 
ond, will have lived to see the last item of the debt incur- 
red in these necessary but expensive conflicts, faithfully 
and honestly discharged — and we shall have the proud 
satisfaction of bequeathing to the public servants who fol- 
low us in the administration of the Government, the rare 
blessing of a revenue sufficiently abundant, raised without 
' injustice or oppression to our citizens, and unincumbered 
with any burthens but what they themselves shall think 
proper to impose upon it." 

He reccoinmends the erection of another building for 
the accomodation of the several Departments. 

He enters into the merits of the question of the remo- 
val of the Government deposits from the United States' 
Bank. He impugns in no very measured terms the con- 
duct and motives of its managers, and says he should feel 
justified in ordering against it a scire facias. 

He lays down the principle, that the only means for 
preserving the existence of the Indian tribes, is to remove 
tern beyond our boundaries, and to re-organize their po. 
litical system upon principles adapted to the new relations 
in which they will be placed. 

The Post Office Department Has extended its mail fa- 
cilities beyond its means, and it is therefore found neces- 
sary to curtail its operations in this respect. 

He notices the numerous Steam-boat disasters, and re- 
commends immediate attention to the subject. 

He rerews his recommendation of such an amendment 
of the Cc.nstitution, as that the President and Vice-Presi- 
dent be elected directly by the people, and Uieir eligibility 
be limited to one term, either of four or six ywn 



FORTRY. 
For the Family Magazine, 

A PAKAPHRASE ON 0881 A N*S ADDBBS8 TO TBS MOMI 

Fair art thou, daughter of the boundleas haavcn. 

We greet with joy thy tranquil lace at ev'n. 

With eilent step thou climb'it the eaatem aior. 

And thooaand stara attend thy coarse on hkn- 

The clouds that stray along the vault of ni^ 

Put on a ailvenr vesture at thy sight. 

liight of the ailem night, so calm^ ac fiair. 

In the wide heaven what can with thee oompaiei 

The ataiB that gem the azure arch around 

Sparkle no more, in thy full radiance diown'd. 

Hast thou, when fading in the distant sky. 

Lost, for a time, to aublunarv eye, 

Hast thou thv hall, near Day'a bright oib o (he, 

To which, like Oaaian. thou too can*st retire ? 

Doet thou within griefs sable shadow dwell. 

For aistera that from beauteous hpaven fell ? 

They who with thee their jovous course did run. 

Are they no more ? their task forever done ? 

Yea, they have falPn, fair Ught, and thou forlorn, 

Dnat oft retire with hidden face to nx>Qni. 

But thou thyself ahalt from thy a{>here be driven. 

And leave tn3r a2un», starry path in heavHi, 

The Stan which now thy lustn* oversprosds 

And dims, will then exulting lift their heads. 

Thou now in fullest splendour rid'st on high : 

Look from thy gates ethereal in the aky. 

Burst, O ye winds ! the gathered cloud in twain. 

Lei Night's fair queen look forth serene again. 

Then shall the mauntaxn*s rugged peaks mm farii^ 

And ocean roll its foam-capt waves in li^it. 

SbitfiUU, Oct. 28, 1833 A O. 



NATURAL WOODS CK fc(OTI.AM). 

The trees which predominate in quauttty are the cum- 
mon birch, the oak, the hazel, aiid the mountain-ash. 
These generally grow interniingled ; but in m^nj 
places entire forests are seen composed of sJi£ h t'y.- 
cies. Of the trees which thas occur, the biich is Xht^ 
most ccxnmon, and next to it the oak. But the oaks of 
the Highlands bear no resemblance to those of En- 
gland. Hardly a single tree ever presents iuelf of the 
diameter of a foot, which is alao the case with the birch. 
In general, the birch occupies the sides of mountains, 
while the alder, most invariabl); fringes the streams 
The fir is seldom met with in its native state in the 
northern, or along the coasts of the middle division ; 
but in the central districts of the latter there are still 
magnificent forests of it. On the shores of Loch Maree, 
in Koss-shire, the scenery of which is of the most sub- 
lime order, the scattered remains of an extensive forest 
of this tree are still to be seen, and in many other places 
it is to be met with in small patches ; but wheaever it 
was possible to render the woods subservient to the 
purposes of commerce, the Highland proprietors have 
not scrtipled to strip tneir estates, and in this desolate 
condition have they generally left them. The ash, per- 
haps the most beautiful of our trees, is hardly a native ; 
nor do we remember Ikaring met with it in any place 
where we could suppose it of spontaneous growth, ex- 
cepting the upper end of Loch Awe, the entrance of 
Loch C^!«rron, and the sides of Loch Katrine. Next to 
it in grace and beauty is the mountaiiv-ash, which is of 
frequent occurrence. Many of the Highland fflens are 
decorated by the bird-cherry, a tree whose beaatifiil 
clusters of white drooping flowers form fitting compan- 
ions to the hairbell, which is so frequently seen in the 
wild glens of the western coasts. The holly is of rare 
occurrence. The ivy and the beech we haye never met 
with, and require lietter proof of their being natives 
than the circumstance of their having found a place in 
our Floras. Besides the above trees may be mentioned 
manv species of willow, few of which attain any mag- 
nituae: — the sloe tree, the wild-cherry or gean, the 
hawthorn, the crab-apple^ and the white-beam, together 
with the rare and beautiful dwarf-lnfch, which occurs 
on some of the Highland moumaias.— *l?i{ifffriirf A 
Literary Oaxttts. 
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[tYom OoodTB Book qf Naturo.] 

ON THS BXTCBWAL SBNSBS OV AlfllULS— OOllTIinnB. 

Fbhes are well known to possess a hearing organ, and 
the skate and shark have the rudiment of an extemil ear ; 
but, like other fishes, they seem chiefly to receive sound 
by the internal tubule alone. 

That insects in general hear is unquestionable, but it is 
hiffhly questionable by what orsan they obtain the sense 
ofhearing. The antennas, and perhaps merely because 
we do not know their exact use, hare been supposed by 
many naturalists to furnish the means ; it appears fatal, 
howerer, to this opinion to observe, that spiders hear, 
thouffh they have no true antennas, and that other insects 
whicn possess them naturally seem to hear as correctly 
after they are cut off. 

The sense of vision exhibits perhaps more variety in 
the different classes of animals than any of the external 
senses. In man and the greater number of quadrupeds, 
it is guarded by an upper and lower eyelid ; both of which 
in man, but neither of which in most quadrupeds, are ter- 
minated by the additional defence and ornament of cilia or 
eyelashes. In the elephant, opossum, sed, cat-kind, and 
rarious other mammals, all birds, and all fishes, we find a 
third eyelid, or nictitating membrane, as it is usuaQy call- 
ed, arising from the internal angle of the eye, and capable 
of covering the pupil with a thm transparent veil, either 
wholly or in part, and hence of defending the eyes from 
danger in their seareh after food. In the dog this mem- 
brane is narrow ; in oxen and horses it will extend over 
half the eye-ball ; in birds it will easily cover the whole ; 
and it is by means of this veil, according to Cuvier, that 
the eagle is capable of looking directly against the noon- 
day sun. In fishes it is almost always upon Uie stretch, 
as in their uncertain element they are exposed to more 
dangers than any other animal. Serpents have neither 
this nor any other eyelid ; nor any kind of external defence 
whatever but the common integument of the skin. 

The largest eyes in proportion to the size of the ani- 
mal belong to the bird tribes, and nearly the smallest to 
the whale ; the smallest altogether to the shrew and mole; 
in the latter of which the eye is not larger than a pin's 
head. 

The iris, with but few exceptions, partakes of the col- 
or of the hair, and is hence perpetually varying in differ- 
ent species of the same genus. The pupil exhibits a very 
considerable, though not an equal, variety in its shape. In 
man it is circular ; in the lion, tiger, and indeed all the 
cat-kind, it is oblong ; transverse in the horse and in ru- 
minating animals ; and heart-shaped in the dolphin. 

In man and the monkey tribes, the eyes are placed di- 
rectly under the forehead; in other mammals, birds and 
reptiles, more or less laterally ; in some fishes, as the 
genus pleuronectus, including the turbot and flounder 
tnbes, both eyes are placed on the same side of the head ; 
in the snail they are situated on its horns, if the black 
points on the extremities of the horns of this worm be real 
eyes, of which, however, there is some doubt ; in spidere 
the eyes are distributed over different parts of the body, 
and in different arrangements, usually eight in number, and 
never less than six. The eyes of the sepia have lately 
been detected by M. Cuvier : their construction is very 
bttftutifiil, and nearly as complicated as that of vertebra- 
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ted animals.* Polypes and. seferal other loohpyitea ap* 
pear sensible of the presence of light, and yet have no 
e3re8 ; as the nostrils are not in every animal necessary to 
the sense of smell, the tongue to that of taste, or the ears 
to that of sound. A distinct organ is not alway requisite 
for a distinct sense. In man himself we have already 
seen this in regard to the sense of touch, which exists both 
locally and generally : the distinct organ of touch is the 
tips of the tongne and of the fingers, but the feeling is also 
difllused, though in a subordinate and less precise degreei 
over every part of the body. It is possible, therefore, in 
animals that appear endowed with particular senses, with- 
out particular organs for their residence, that these sen- 
ses are diffused, like that of touch, over the surface gen- 
erally ; though there can be no doubt that, for want of 
such appropriate organs, they must be less acute and pre- 
cise than in animals that possess them.f 

But who of us can say what is possible 1 who of us can 
say what has actually been done ! After all the assiduity 
with which this attractive science has been studied, from 
the time of Aristotle to that' of Lucretius, or of Pliny, and 
from these periods to the present day, — after all the won- 
derful and important discoveries which have been devel- 
oped in it, natural history is even yet but little more than 
in its infancy, and zoonomy is scarcely entitled to the 
name of a science in any sense. New varieties and spe- 
cies, and even kinds of beings, are still arising to our view 
among animals, among vegetables, among minerals:^ 
new structures are detecting in those already known, and 
new lavirs in the application of their respective powere. 

But the globe has been upturned from its foundation ; 
and with the wreck of a great part of its substance has in- 
termingled the wreck of a great part of its inhabitants. It 
is a most extraordinary fact, that of the five or six dis- 
tinct layera or strata of which the solid crust of the earth 
is found to consist, so far as it has ever* been dvts into, 
the lowermost, or granitic, as we observed on a former 
occasion,! contains not a particle of animal or vegetable 
materials of any kind ; the second, or transition formation, 
as Werner has denominated it, is filled indeed with fossil 
relics of animals, but of animals not one of which is to be 
traced in a living state in the present day ; and it is not 
till we ascend to the third, or floetz stratification, that we 
meet with a single organic remain of kno^vn animal struc- 
tures. 

M. Cuvier has been engaged for the last fifteen yeara 
in forming a classification, and establishing a museum of 
non-descnpt animal fossils, for the purpose of deciding, as 
far as may be, the general nature and proportion of those 
tribes that are now lost to the world : and in the depart- 
ment of quadrupeds alone, his collection of unknown spe- 
cies amounted in the year 1610 to not less than seventy- 
eight, some of which he has been obliged to arrange un- 
der new gMiere. In the new and untried soil of America, 
the bonM of unknown kinds and species lie buried in pro- 
fusiM ; and my late friend, Professor Barton, of Philadel- 
phia, one of our fint transatlantic physiologists, informed 
me by letter a short time before his death, that they are 
perpistually turning np skeletons of this description, whose 
living representatives are nowhere to be met with. 

In few words, every region has ben enriched with won- 
dera of animal life that have long been extinct forever. 

*hti Regne Aniuttle dVtribue d'apns ton OigHUntiMi, 4 tamm 
8vo. Pant, 1817. 
tStudy of Med. vol. ir. p. 14, 2d edit. 1825 
t Series i. Lecture ▼!. 69. ^^^ 
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When is tu>w that enonnxiB mMnmoth whose bulk oat- 
rivalled the elephant's ? where is that giffantic tapir of a 
structure nearly as mountainous, whose huge skeleton has 
seen found in a fossil state in France and Germany; while 
its only living type, a pigmy of what has departed, exists 
in the wilds of Ainerica? where is now the breathing form 
of the fossil sloth of America, the megalonix of Cuvier, 
whose sise meted that of the ox? where the mighty mon- 
iter, outstripping the lengthened bulk of the crocodile? 
itself, too, a lord of the ocean, and yet, whose only relics 
have been traced in the quarries of Maestricht ; to which, 
as to another leviathan, we may well apply the forcible 
description of the Book of Job ; ** at whose appearing the 
mighty were afraid, and who made the deep to boil as a 
caiddron : who esteemed iron as straw, aqd brass as rotten 
wood ; who had not his like upon earth, and was a king 
amid the children of pride.'' 

Over this recondite and bewildering subject sceptics 
have laughed and critics have puzzled themselves ; it is 
natural history alone that can find us a tlue to the labyrinth 
that enables us to renose faith in the records of antiquity, 
and that establishes tne important position, that the extra- 
vagance of a description is no argumont against the truth 
of a description, and that it is somewhat too much to denj 
that a thing existed formerly, for the mere reason that it 
does not exist now. 



UTERATURE. 

[From Oooi'w Book ^Xfotmn.] 

OH NATOEAL OS IMAETICVLATS, AND ABTiriClAL OB ABTIOULATB 

LAHOUAOS.— OONTINUSD. 

Now, admitting the affirmative of this question, we have 
a right to expect that the language of a people will always 
be found commensurate with their civilization; that it will 
hold an exact and even pace with their degree of igno- 
rance, as well as with their degree of improvement, it so 
happens, however, that although language, whatever be 
its origin, is the most difficult art or science in the world 
(if a^d art or science at all,) it is the art or science in which 
savages of all kinds exhibit more proficiency than in any 
other. No circumnavigator has ever found them deficient 
in this respect, even where they have been wofully defi- 
cient in every thing else ; and while they have betrayed 
the grossest ignorance m regard to the simplest toys, bau- 
bles, and implements of European manufacture, there has 
been no difficulty, as soon as their language has been, I 
will not say acquired, but even dipped into, of explaining to 
them the difierent uses and intentions of these articles in 
their own terms. 

^.gain, there is in all the languages of the earth a gen- 
eral unity of principle, which evidentiy ben)eaks a gener- 
al unity of origin ; a family character and likeness which 
cannot possibly be the efifect of accident. The common 
divisions and rules of one language are the common divi- 
sions and rules of the whole; and hence, every national 
grammar is, in a ceruin sense, and to a certain extent, a 
universal grammar ; and the man who has learned one for- 
eign tongue, has imperceptibly made some progress to- 
wards a knowledge of other tongues. In all countries, 
and in all languages, there is onW one and the same set of 
articulations, or at least the differences an* «o few, that 
they can scarcely interfere with the generality of the as- 
sertion ; for diversities of language consist not in different 
sete of articulations, but only in a difference of their com- 
binations and applications. No people have ever been 
found so barbarous as to be without articulate sounds, and 
no people so refined and fastidious as to have a desire of 
adding to the common stock. 

But, independently of a uniform circle of articuUtions, 
and a uniform Sjrstem of grammar, there is also a uniform 
use of the very same terms, in a great variety of langua- 
ges, to express the very same ideas ; which, as it appears 
to me, cannot possibly be accounted for except upon the 
principle of one common origin and mother-tongue ; and I 



now allude more partienlariy lo those kindi of tmas irtneh 
under eveiy chan^ of time, and every variety of cliDiate^ 
or of moral or political fortune, might be most readily ex 
pected to mamtain an immutability ; as those, for exam 
pie, of family relationship and patriarchal reject ; or des- 
criptive of such other ideas as cannot but have ueeOn sd 
to the mind very generally; as those of earth, sky, death 
Deity. I shall beg leave to detain you while I olier a few 
examples. 

In our own language we have two common etymons, or 
generic terms, by which to describe the paternal charaetei 
papa wad father ; both are as common to the Greek tongue 
as to our own, under the forms of ^mttac and ««Tap and have 
probably alike issued from the Hebrew soaroe^^it ^^ 

And I may fearlessly venture to affirm that there is searoe- 
ly a language or dialect in the world, polished or baiharoos, 
continental or insular, employed by blacks or whites, in 
which the same idea is not expressed by the radical of the 
one or the other of these terms ; both of which have been 
employed from the beginning of time in the same quarter 
of the globe, and naturally direct us to one conomon qpot, 
where man must first have existed, and whence alone he 
could have branched out. The term father is still to be 
found in the Sanscrit, and has descended to ourselves, sa 
well as to almost every other nation in Europe, through 
the medium of the Greek, Gothic, and Latin. Papa b 
still more obviously a genuine Hebrew term; and while 
it maintains a range almost as extensive^ as the Jbrmer 
throughout Europe, it has an' incalculably wider spread 
over Asia, Africa, and the most bari>arous islands of the 
Pacific, and extends from Egypt to Guinea, and from Ben- 
gal to Sumatra and New-Zealand. The etymons for son 
are somewhat more numerous than those for father^ bat 
the one or the other of them may be traced aLnost as ex- 
tensively ; as may the words, brother^ sister^ and even 
daughter ; which last, branching out like the term father ^ 
from the Sanscrit extends northward as far as Scanmnavia. 
The generic terms for the Deity are chiefly the three 
following, Al or Allah, Theus or Deus, and Uod. The 
first is Hebrew, the second Sanscrit, the third Persian, 
and was probably Palavi or ancient Persian. And besides 
these, there is scarcely a term of any kind by which the 
Deity is designated in any part of the wond, whether 
among civilized or savage man. And yet these also pro- 
ceed from the same common quarter of the globe, and dis- 
tiocUy point out to us the same original cradle for the 
human race as the preceding terms. Among the barba- 
rians of the Phihppine Islands, the word is AUa t alia h ^ ob- 
viously ** the God of gods," or supreme God ; and it is the 
very same term, with the very same duplicate, in Suma- 
tra. In the former islands, I will just observe, also, as we 
proceed, that we meet with the terms, malahet for a spmit^ 
which is both direct Hebrew and Arabic ; t^ and 91KI, <me, 
two^ which are Sanscrit and Greek; tambar, a drtarij 
which is also Sanscrit : and inferfw, hell, a Latin com- 
pound, of Pelasgic or other oriental origin. In the Friend- 
ly and other clusters of the Polynesian Islands, the term 
for God is Tooa^ and in New-Guinea, or Papuan, Detea^ 
both obviously firom the Sanscrit; whence Eatooaa among 
the former is God the spirit, or the Divine spirit ; JSa 
meaning a spirit in these islands. And having thus ap- 
propriated the Sanscrit radical to signify the Deity, they 
apply the Hebrew J5/, as the Pelasgians and the Greeks 
did, to denote the sun, or the most glorious image of the 
Deity ; whence, el-langee means the sky^ or sun's reai- 
dence, and papa ellangee or papa langte, fathers of the 
sky, or " spirits.^* 

Allow me to ofiTer you ^another instance or two. The 
more common etymon for death, among all nations is mor^ 
mart, or mut ; sometimes the r, and sometimes the <, being 
dropped in the carelessness of speech. It is mut in He- 
brew and Phoenician ; it is mar, or mart, in Sanscrit, Per- 
sian, Greek, and Latin ; it is the same in almost all the laiw 
guages of Europe ; and it was with no small astonishment, 
the learned lately found out that it is the same also in Ota- 
heite, and some other of the Polynesian Islands, in which 
fiMT-ait is well known to signify a eepuUhre ; litenUy, the 
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place or ngum Af the dead ; at JMUiiag a place or legioa 
in Olabeitan, preeiBely at it does in Greek. An elegant 
and expressive compound, and which is perhaps only to be 

equalled by the Hebrew zalmiU (jllO Sjf ) literally death- 
shade, but which is unifonnlj renderea in the established 
copy of oar bibles, shadmo of death* 



ANTIQUITIES., 
RUINS OP AN ANCIENT AMERICAN CITY. 

CONTINUID. 

It is by no means improbable that these fantastic fonns, 
and others equally whimsical, were the delineations of 
some of their deities, to whom they paid an idolatrous 
worship, consistent with their false belief and barbarous 
customs. 

We know that the Romans portrayed Jupiter crowned 
with laurel, the visage presenting mature age, having a long 
beard and a terrible aspect ; and a similar cast of counte- 
nance in these representations leads one to reflect on a 
sameness of manners and religion, as the particular traits 
in the two heads are alike, with the exception of those 
advantages conveyed to a bust by Roman sculpture, the 
principles of which this people could have attained but 
imperfectly, although they might have imbibed some ideas 
from their conquerors, or from other intermediate nations, 
the common result of conquest in all ages. 

Proceeding in the same direction, there is another court 
mmilar in length to the last, but not so broad, having a 
passage round it that commrmicated with the opposite side ; 
m this passage there are two chambers like those above- 
eaentioned, and an interior gallery looking on one side upon 
tbe eourt-yard, and commanding on the other a view of 
the open country. In this part of the edifice some piUars 
yet remain on which are the relievos shown in figs. 8, 9, 
10, and 11 : they apparently represent a mournful subject, 
alluding, no donbt, to the sacrifice of some wretched Indian, 
the destined victim of a sanguinary religion. 

To convey a satisfactory idea of tlie stucco used in 
forming these, as well as the other medio relievos, and in 
order to afford a clear notion of the ability possessed by the 
ancient inhabitants in the art of sculpture, I have trans- 
ported from this chamber the head of the sufferer, fig. 8, 
and the foot and leg of the executioner or sacrificer, fig. 11, 
which pieces are numbered 4 and 5, in order to distinguish 
them. 

Returning by the south side, the tower, delineated in 
Hg. 13 presents itself to notice: its height is sixteen yards, 
and to the four existing stories of the building was perhaps 
added a fifth with a cupola, which, in all probability, it 
once possessed : although .these piles diminish in size and 
Bte without ornament, as by the drawing will appear, yet 
the design of them is singular and very ingenious. This 
cower has a well imitated artificial entrance, as was clearly 
proved by making an horiaontal excavation of more than 
tliree yards, which I wished to carry quite through the 
edifice, but was forced to desist from the operation, as the 
atones and earth slipped down in large quantities from the 
pressure of the solid body A B C, that passes through the 
centre. This, upon inspection, pr3ved to be an interior 
tower, quite plain, with windows fronting the former, and 
gives light to the steps, by which you are enabled to ascend 
to its summit, from whence it appears obvions that the 
entrance must have- been on the north side, though I did 
not identify the fact, being unwilling to lose time in remo- 
ving the accnmulated heaps of rubbish, sand, and small 
stones by which it is concealed. Behind the fonr cham- 
bers already mentioned, there are two others of larger di- 
mensions, very well ornamented in the mde Indian style, 
and which appear to have been used as oratories. Among 
the embellishments are some enamelled stucoos, (see figs. 
13 and 14 ;) the Grecian, heads represent sacred objects to 
wMeh they addressed their devotions and made their offer- 
ings, probably conBistkig of strings of jewels, as the atti^ 
tsdes of the statues [daeed on ' flie sides defiote. Beyond 
I w«tMie«r'Md esMvdiiit ft«n aonb to Matii, ilmrc 



are two apartmeiita eaeh twenty-aeren yarda long by Ittle 
more than three broad ; they contain nothing worthy of 
notice, excepting a stone of an elliptical form, imbedded 
in the waU, about a yard above the pavement, the height 
of which is one yard and a quarter, and the breadth one 
yard. 

(a.)— Fig. 15 exhibits what seems to have been one of 
their gods sitting sideways on an animal aa delineated in 
the sl^tch: to judge from the way in which the ancients 
used to indicate the same subject, this may be supposed to 
represent a river god. 

Father Jacito Garrido, a domlnican friar, a native of Hu- 
este in Spain, who visited this province in 1638, where he 
taught theology, and was well versed in the Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin languages, together with three of the native 
dialects, aa well as anthmetic, cosmography and musicy 
has lefl a Latin manuscript, in which he states it as his 
opinion, that the northern parts of America had beeii dis- 
covered by the Greeks, English, and other nations ; a sup- 
position he deduces from the variety of their idioms, as 
well as some monuments existing in the village of Oco- 
jingo, situated twenty-four leagues from Palenque ; but as 
his narrative afibrds no circumstance worthy of attention 
respecting these ruins, I have in consequence refrained 
from inserting any extracts. If, instead of his mere con- 
jectures, this reverend writer had endeavored to define the 
period when these alleged strangers arrived, the duration 
of their stay^ and their final departure firom the southern 
regions, we might perhaps, from knowing their customs 
and religion, have been pet into possession of some clue 
whereby a solution of^ this problem might have been 
efiected. 

(b.) — ^Bttt to resume my narrative : below the elliptical 
stone above described, there is a plain rectangular block, 
more than two yards long by one jrard and seven inches 
thick, placed upon four feet in form of a table, with a fignre 
in bas-relief in the attitude of supporting it. Fig. 16 rep- 
resents one of these feet, and no. 6 is the original, which 
I despatch, in order that the bas-relief may be the more 
easily understood, as well as to give a specimen of the 
progress of the natives in this branch of sculpture, so very 
prevalent on all thr stones, although displaying no variety 
of subject or difference either in the quality or style of the 
exeoution. 

Should government at any time judge it expedient to 
have any ot these specimens deposited in the royal cabinet, 
the removal may be effected without more expense than 
that of transporting them from Cadiz to Madrid, because 
the Indians will undertake the charge of embarking them 
on board the king's lighter, in the roads of Catajasa, only 
six leagues distant from Palenque, in which they may be 
conveyed by the lake Jerminos or by the district of Car- 
men to Vera Cruz or Campeachy, and thence transported 
on board the first of his Majesty's ships, sailing from either 
of these ports for Europe. 

The well known protection which our beneficent and 
beloved Monarch displays respecting every thing that 
relates to arts and ancient mstory, warrants a bdLief 
that this removal would be effected, were any gentleman 
animated enongh to represent to his Majesty, through the 
medium of his zealous and enlightened minister of the 
Indies, how greatly the glory of the Spanish arms would 
be exalted, and wKat credit would accrue to the national 
refinement, so superior to the notions of the Indians, in 
becoming possessed of these truly interesting and valuable 
remnants of the remotest antiquity. 

Fig. 17 exhibits characters or symbols that adoni the 
edges of the table ; they must have had a determinate sig- 
nification in the language of the original natives, as they 
are frequently found on stones and stuocoe, though their 
use, value and meaning are altogether unknown. 

At the extremity of the last mentioned apartment, and 
on a level with the pavement, there is an aperture like » 
hatchway, two yards long and more than one broad, lead- 
ing to a sabtevranean passage by a ftight of irtepa, which 
at a regular distance forms lats or landings, each having 
its respeetiye door-way, ornamented in the front after the 
diieribsd in f^^. 18. 
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CRATER OF KIRAUEA. 



Thk volcano of Kirauea, which is the wbject of our 
plate, ie situated in Hawaii (Owbyee) the largest of the 
Sandwich Islands, about twenty-five miles from the sea- 
i^ore. It was visited some time since by the missionaries 
in those islands, and described in the journal of their tour. 
The following description is collected from it. 

" We travelled on, clearing every t^elo bush that grew 
near the path, till about 3 o' clock, P. M. (August I,) when 
the Crater of Kirauea all at once burst upon our view.-— 
We expected to have seen a mountain with a broad base, 
and rough indented sides, composed of loose slags, or 
streams of lava, and whose summit would have presented 
a rugged wall of scoria, forming the rim of a mighty chal- 
dron. But instead of this, we found ourselves on the edge 
of a steep precipice, with a vast plain before us, fifteen or 
sixteen miles in circumference, and sunk from 200 to 400 
feet below its original level. The surface of the plain 
below was uneven, and strewed over with large stones, 
and volcanic rocks, and in the centre of it was the great 
crater, a mile or a mile and a half distant from the preci- 
pice on which we were standing." 

" Led by our guides, we walked on to the north end of 
the ridge, where, the precipice beinff less steep, a descent 
to the plain below seemed praetieaUe. It required, how- 
ever, the greatest caution, as the stones and fragments of 
rocks frequently gave wav under our feet, and rolled down 
fVom above ; and with all our care we did not reach the 
bottom without several falls and slight bruises. Afier 
walkinj^ some distance over the sunken plain, which in 
sevcrafplaces sounded hollow under our feet, we came 
suddenly to the edge of the great crater, where a specta- 
cle sublime and appalling presented itself before us. 

*^ Astonishment and awe for some moments deprived us 
of speech, and like statues we stood fixed to the spot with 
our eyes rivetted on the abyss below. 

" Immediately before us yawned an immense gulf, in 
the form of a crescent, upwards of two miles in length, 
about a mile across, and apparently eight hundred feet | 
deep. The bottom was filled with Uva, and the south- j 
west and northern parts of it were one vast flood of liquid j 
^re, in a state of terrific ebullition, rolling to and fro' its ' 
' fiery surge,' and flaming billows. Fifly-one craters, of 
varied form and size, rose like so many conical islandi, 
from the surface of the burning lake. Twenty-two con- 
stantly emitted columns of gray smoke, or pyramids of 
brilliant flame." 

** Tlie sides of the gulf before ns were pearpendloolar for 
about four hondnd ft«t; wben thsie wtm a wida horinoB" 



tal ledge of solid black lava, of irregular breadth, but ex- 
tending completely round. Beneath this black ledge the 
sides sloped towards the centre, which was, as neuly as 
we could judge, 300 or 400 feet lower. It was evident 
that the crater had been recently filled with liquid lava up 
to this black ledge, and had, by some subterranean canal, 
emptied itself into the sea, or inundated the low land on 
the shore. 

" Removing then along the western side of the crater, 
till we reached the north end, we deposited the few pro- 
visions and little baggage that we had, and having quenched 
our thirst with water brought in canteens, we directed the 
natives to build a hut for us to pass the night in, in such a 
situation as to command a view of the burning lava ; and 
while they were thus employed, we prepa^ to examine 
the many interesting objects around us. 

" Between nine and ten, the dark clouds and heavy fog, 
that since the setting of the sun had hung over the volcano, 
gradually cleared away, and the fires of Kiranea, darting 
Uieir fierce light athwart the midnight gloom, unfolded a 
sight terrible and sublime beyond all we had yet seen. 

** The agitated mass of lava, like a flood of melted metal, 
raged with tumultuous whirl. The lively flame that 
danced over its surfiice, tinged with sulphureous blue, or 
glowing with red, cast a broad glare of light on the inden- 
ted sides of the insulated cratera, whose bellowing mouths, 
amidst flames and eddying streams of fire, shot up at inter- 
vals, with loudest detonations, spherical masses of fusing 
lava or ignited stones. 

*' The dark bold outline of the perpendicular and jutting 
rocks around formed a striking contrast with the luminoas 
lake below, whose rays, thrown on the rugged promonto- 
ries, and reflected by the overhanging clouds, combined 
to complete the awfiid grandeur of the scene." 

The following is from a description of the same volcano 
by the Rev. Charles S. Stewart, who afterwards visited il 
in company with Lord Bjrron, a British ofiicer. 
» " The gulf below contains be|ween fifly and sixty smaller 
conical cratera, many of which ara in constant action.^ 
The tops and sides of two or three of these are covered 
with sulphur of minted shades of green and yellow ; with 
the exception of these, the ledge uid evf ry thing below it 
is of a dismal black. 

" As the darkness of the night gathered round ns, new 
and powerful effect was given to the scene, Fira after 
fire, whieh the glare of mid-day had entirely concealed, 
began u> glimmer on the ey« with the first shades of the 
«««aii^^ aodaathedaikiMaa iiioroaaed,apiMHHr.Hii&aaali 
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npUi inpoittioB, as Ibreibly lo nuiiMl me of the hasty 
llghtiiig of the huaps of a city on the 8uddf»n approach of 
a gloomy night. Two or three of the small craters near- 
est the north side where we lodged, were in fidl action, 
every moment casting oat stones, ashes, and lava, wiUi 
heary detonations, whole the irritated flames accompany- 
ing them glared wildly over the surrounding obscurity, 
against the sides of the ledge and upper clifis, richly illu- 
minating the volumes of smoke at the south end, and occa- 
sionally casting a bright reflection on the bosom of a pas- 
sing cloud. The great seat of action, however, seemed 
to be at the southern and western end, where an exhibition 
of eyer-yarying fireworks was presented, surpassing in 
beauty and sublimity nil that the mgenuity of art ever de- 
yised. Rivers of fire were seen rolling in splendid cor- 
mscation among the laboring, craters ; and on one side a 
whole lake, whose surface constantly flashed and sparkled 
with the agitation of contending currents. 

On the night preyioos to his departure from the scene, 
Mr Stewart and his company had the rare good fortune, 



to w ito eas an uoooiunon eonydaioii nd enflUm of tht 
crater, which he thus describes. 

^^ Every monition momentarily increased and Lord B. 
springing up in his cot, exclaimed, '* We sbaU certaintly 
have an eruption — such power must burst through every 
thing." He had scarcely ceased speaking, when a dense 
column of black smoke, was seen rising from the crater, 
directly in front of us — ^the subterranean struggle at the 
time ceased, and immediately after, flames burst from a 
lar|^ cone, near which we had been in the morning, and 
which then appeared to have been long inactive. 

** A whoje lake of fire also opened in a more distant 
part. This could not have been less than two miles in 
circumference, and its action was more horribly sublime 
than any thing I ever imagined to exist even in the idler 
visions of nnearthly things. Its surface had all the agit- 
ation of an ocean--billow after billow, to^Md its monstrons 
bosom in the air, and occasionally, those from opposite 
directions met with such violence as to dash the fiery ^ray 
in the concussion, forty or fifty feet high.** 




8HA1^SP£AR£*S SEVEN AGES. 



MODERN SCULPTURE. 

Makt of our readers are probably unacquainted with the 
various stages in the labour of a sculptor, before he tarns 
eq| the> flniaiisH sMUne In ^narfalt. Fust* he draws or designs 



his figure, or group of fig"*^, <« W' ^ •?!?"?^^^ 
moulds a copy* of his design in clay, of the exact propor- 
tions which he intends ulSmately to carve m marble ; and 
this is, as may be imagined, a most important part of the 
wholp work: Yor any defect in the posiUon oi aze of tht 
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ol^rmoMtoafimduMBtal Mbet, wlieli, areaif ftfw 
afterwards discovered, it is extremely diffitfolt to remedy. 
In the third place, the clay body it cast in plaster, for the 
purpose of fixing and preaenring the figure, and of enabling 
the artist to mark his lines, and to judge of the total effeet 
of his composition on a white sariaee. After all this, the 
ioolptor having so placed his block of marble immediately 
before the cast as to be able to measure any distance on 
one or the other by means \>f an instrument fixed between 
them, begins the last and delicate operation of outtinff or 
chipping away the stone itself; and so proceeds, from 
rougner to finer strokes, till he ends with working for days 
together with his chisel, in drawing out the rich folds of a 
woman's hair or giving life and nliability to a hero*s muscle. 

By this process are produced the statues that adorn our 
aquares and other public places, and. the decorations of 
palaces, caetles, and public buildings. To the ancient and 
noble art of sculpture we are also indebted for those beao- 
tiftd monuments in our churches and cathedrals by which 
the memoiy and the example of ihe good and the great are 
transmitted from generation to generation. 

The work from which the annexed engraving is taken, 
is what is called a basTelief, or basso-relievo, the cast of 
which (for it is not yet executed in marble) was exhibited 
by Mr. Behnes, a sculptor cf deserved eminence, at one 
of the annual exhibitions of the Royal Academy at Somer- 
set-house. It is the most recent work of its kind brought 
before the public, and is deserving of notice both as a 
oompositiun and for its execution. 

The subject proposed by the sculptor, is Shakspeare's 
course of human life, as that great poet has drawn it, in a 
well known passage of his beautiful play. As You Like It. 
Any good passage from the works of the greatest dramaU 
io poet of England ought never to come amiss ; and, as it 
must be the Insis for a few remaiks on Mr. Behnes's com- 
position, we will quote it at once : — 

All the world's s stage, 

And all the men and women merely playen ; 

They have their exits, and their entrances ; 

And one man in his time plays many parts, . 

His abts been seven ages. At first the Infant, 

Mewling and puking in the nurse's aims ; 

And then, the whining School -boy, with his satchel 

And shining morning face, creeping like snail 

Unwillingly to school : and then, the Lover, 

Sighing lue furnace, with a wofiil ballad 

Made to his mistress' eye-brow : then a Soldier, 

Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard, 

Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel, 

Seeking the bubble reputation. 

Even in the cannon's- mouth : and then the Justice ; 

In fair round belly, withsood capon lined ; 

With eyes severe, and beard of formal cut. 

Full of wise saws and modem instances, 

And so he plays his part : the sixth age shifts 

Into the lean and slipper'd Pantaloon, 

With spectacles on nose and pouch on side ; 

His Youthful hose well saved, s world too wide 

For his shrunk shank ; and hUbig manly voice, 

Tumin;^ sgain towVd childish treble, pipes 

And whistles in his sound : last scene of all. 

That ends this strange eventful history. 

Is second Childishness and mere oblivion, 

Sans tectli, sans eyes, sans taste, sans every thing. 

Mr. Bnhnes has very aptly represented these several 
stages of life, or his conceptions of them, in a circle, so as 
to bring together the extremes of new-bom infancy and 
scarcely conscious old age, at the door of the tomb. This 
tomb, with the latin inscription, mors janua vittt, *^ Death 
the gate of life," on its face, is so placed, as to form, by 
its open side or angle, a base for the weight of the soldier 
— the principal 'figure in the centre of the work — who is 
thus seen trampling on death, in his eagerness to plant a 
conquering standard on the enemy^s ramparts ; regardless 
alike of the caimon's month at his side, and of the fallen 
warrior beneath his feet. The central figure is very spir- 
ited and noble, but exhibits something of that pedantry of 
muscle, as it has been called, that striving after mere an- 
atomical effect, which may be observed in almost all the 
athletic statues of our modem sculptors, under Westma- 
cott and Chantrey. 



Paaainff orwr Mr. MimeiPk iwry prettjr gioupsaf InliHi- 
cy, and of eariy and latter boyhood, weeome to the Lorer, 
musing, as we most suppose, upon the oharna of hb 
mistress, whose perfect image is brought before hb miad, 
by the imaginative power of hts passion. This is a bean- 
tifnl group, as for as the two prmctpal figorea are con- 
cern^ ; but we are sturprised that so ingedoos a dedgDW 
as Mr. Behnes should have been reduced to so very awk- 
ward a mode of representing the power of an amot im- 
agination'as that of horsing a chubby Cupid upon a yoong 
man*s right shoulder, and of giving the said Cupid leave 
to drag, — ^for it looks like dragging, — ^the lady forward by 
force of anns. 

In the declining state of life we come to a Tery grand 
figure, intended to be the equivalent, for Shakapeare'a Jus- 
tice. We sav eouivalent, bocanse it is impoaaiMe that 
Mr. Behnes shoulo have supposed that the poet was sneak- 
ing of a Judge, as that term is generally underatood by us 
or represented by him instead of a Justice of the Peace, a 
character into which many modem aoldiers very natimUy 
and comfortably descend, after their campaigns are orer. 
Mr. Behnea, indeed, as a aoulptor of the course of hmnan 
life, would have done very well in subetituting a general 
representative of the judicial office, if he had been minded 
to make his figure as traly general and abstract aa all hit 
other figures properly are. But where could this inge- 
nious artist's good sense and taste have been slumbering, 
when he took it into his head, in such an ideal scene as 
this, to introduce a erode and ignorant satire on the ad- 
mtnistrati6n of the English criminal law, in the shape of 
an imequal balance, and a condemned 3rooth, whose coun- 
tenance and demeanour are intended to bespeak his inno- 
cence ? This is a positive fault, and one of a graTo des- 
cription with reference to Mr Behnes's character as aa ar- 
tist ; it seems to denote a want of judgment, and of due 
feeling of the nature and linuts of sculpture, which is the 
most ideal of all the fine arts, and from which any touch 
of particular satire or local sarcasm is utterly abhorrent. 

Lower atill in the scale, is seen the *s]ipperM PanU- 
loon,* as Shakespeare calls him, bending over the tomb, 
and examining, by the help of an eye glass, the horoscope 
of his nativity. The circle is completed in the figure of 
that second childishness which sits at the door of the 
sepulchre, waiting its hour of release from a state of total 
incapacity of mind and body. 

It will be seen that we have expressed our opini<m on 
some parte of this very noble and beautiful woric with free- 
dom. Mr. Behnes must constrae that freedom into a sin- 
cere tribute paid to the great general excellence of hia 
performance ; he is ft sculptor of such decided promise, as 
to de8er\'e the boldest and most impartial criticism. We 
hope some of ours will not be altogether useless to him.— 
Saturday J^lagazine 



THE HUMAN STATURE. 



The idea that the original pro|enitorB of the human race 
were exceedingly large and tall m stature, is atlll held br 
some European ^Titers. Not many years since, a French 
author published a work in which he endeavoured to prore 
that there has been a gradual depreciation in the size of 
man, from the commencement of the world, downwards, 
and that the same lessening control will continue to exert 
an influence until the end of time. A corresponding de- 
crease in the age of mankind may be observed, it is aUeged 
by enquiry into the lon^ej^ty of the human race, in the 
several centuries of the world. Some contend, also, that 
the deficiency in the number of years between various 
personages noticed in the ancient sacred writings and 
those of our day, is more than counter balanced by the 
great increase of our species throughout the worid, and 
that in the place of accumulated years, we have accumul- 
ated niftnbers whose exblenoe is brief, that the earth may 
not be filled to overflowing. All these are curious specu- 
lations, not without interest to the enquiring mind. 

A French author, an academician of some note, oalcu- 
lates that Adam was IS3 foet 6 inches in beigirt, Noidi s 
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little more than 100 feet, Ahrahitm 80, Moees 30, Herea- I ing in this ratio, in a fo«r yeara 
lee 10, Akiaader Oyand Caaar leaa than Ato. Progrese- | fillled with a race of Lillipntiaiia. 



hinoe flieiporidwntt 




PLOUGHING IN THE EAST. 



The machines used hy the Eastern nations for plough- 
ing, are constructed upon the same general principle, though 
with considerable variation. The whole power of these 
instruroents, however, seems only adapted to what our far- 
mers would call scratching rather than ploughing the 
earth. It is evident from the above sketch of the eastern 
Dlough while at work, that it can only operate on the sur- 
race of the ground, and is not like our machine, intended- 
to turn up fresh earth, and subject it to the influences of 
the atmosphere. The plough-share of the latter is a mass 
of iron of great strength and magnitude ; our swords also 
are of a length and form so ill adapted to be converted 
into plough-shares, and applied to peaceful purposes, that 
we do not feel the full force of the delightful idea conveyed 
in the prophet^s prediction, *' they t»hall beat their swords 
into plough-shares,*' until we observe that the plough-share 
employed by the oriental nations is a broad but not a large 
piece of iron, which tips the end of the shaft ; and are 
also informed that the swords of tlie ancient warrioi-s were 
short and thick, so that a very little trouble indeed would 
convert them into plough-shares. 

The oxen at plough will naturally remind the reader of 
several passages of scripture, wherein this labor is refer- 
red to as performed by oxen : so we read in 1 Kings, 
xix. ver. 19, that Elisha *' was ploughing with twelve yoke 
of oxen before him, and he with the twelfth." This great 
number of oxen suggests the idea of great riches in the 
owner, and as they appear to have been the property of 
Elisha himself, or at least of his family, they lead us to 
suppose that he would not have quitted so m>jc!i weaUh, 
nor have offered his oxen as a farewell feast to his people, 
as related in the last two verses of the chapter above quo- 
ted, previously to his departure to follow after Elijah, had 
he not heen conscious of a divine power influencing his 
mind and directing his actions. 

Ploughing in the East was not always performed by once 
going over the land ; the first time it was done chiefly for 
the purpose of preparing it : after this the seed was sown, 
and a second ploughing answered the purpose of our l^r- 
rowing, by covering the seeds previously committed to the 
ground. It was in short harrowing and ploughing com- 
Bined in one operation. That the first ploughing was a 
work requiring attention, seems to be implied in the form 
of the phrase m Isaiah xxviii. 34. " Doth the ploughman 
plough all dky to sow !" literally, does he all day plough 
plough ? 

In addition to the ploushman at hit labor, our sketeh 
presenU a view of piurt of a enldvated field, the com of 



wliich is nearly ripe : near this com is a kind of stage, ol 
more than one story in height, whereon aita a man to guard 
the com from depredators of every kind, and eapocially 
from those birds which are the enemies of the former all 
over the globe. 



THE MANIAC'S ACCOUNT OF HIMSELF. 

I am a wild horse in the midst of a boundless prairie, 
urged onward by the whips of a legion of demons. 

I am a comet, driven by an unknown impulse through 
unlimited space, with neither end nor aim, 

I am a sea-gull, tossed by furious winds upon the shore- 
less sea, whose waves assault the throne of Heaven, and 
anon sink down to the fathomless abyss. 

I am a chronometer with a broken balance, onward 
driven, regardless of time or space, and though shafts may 
break and cogs drop out in the giddy whirl, my motto ia 
always onward, onward, onward. 

My brain is a furnace, my heart is an ice-house, my 
pulse is a death-watch, whose every beat announces the 
approach of anguish and despair. Anon the congregation 
of my visions and my troubled thoughts sink down in 
stagnant pools whose slimy depths exhale a stench as nau- 
seous as a Stygian lake. 

This is my resting place. But ere mature, the congre- 
gated myriads of noisome reptiles that hatch prolific in a 
bog like this, uprising from the stagnant surface of the 
poisonous lake, with scales erect and tongues of fire, fasten 
on my lungs. Horror-stricken and oppressed by an incu- 
bus of a thousand tons, my jaded spirit, impatient longer 
of a load so vile, seeks to escape by suicide. But daggers, 
knives of murderous length, and flexile twine, are dl de- 
ceptive in my grasp, and like cobweNs in the circling ed- 
dies of intensest flame, exhale by the slightest touch.-- 
Portland Courier, 



DYSPEPSIA. 
If a man of business wishes to get rid of dyspepsia, he 
must give his stomach and brain less to do. It will be of 
no service to him to follow any particular regimen — ^to live 
on chaff bread or any such stuff— to weigh his food &c. 
80 long as the brain is in a state of constant excitement. 
Let that have proper rest, and the stomach will perform 
its functions. But if he pass fourteen or fifteen hours a 
day in his office or counting room, and take no exercise, 
his stomach wiU inevitably become paralyzed, and if ha 
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Duai DGKblng ir.(o It bcft a «* ot^r a daif^ U will iu»t digest 

In many cases it is the brain that is the primary cause. 
Give that delicate organ some rest. Leave your business 
behind you when you go to your home. Do not sit down 
to your dinner with yo i brows knit, and your xnind ab- 
somd in casting up inte rest accounts. Never abrid^ the 
usual hours of sleep. T^ke more or less of exercise in 
the open air every day. Allow yourself some innocent 
recreation. Eat moderately, slowly, and of just what you 
please — ^provided it be not the shovel and tongs. If any 
particular dish disagree with you, however, never touch 
It nor look at it. Do not imagine that you must live on 
rye bread nor oat meal porridge : a reasonable quantity of 
nutritious food is essential to the mind as well as the body. 
Above all, banish all thoughts of the subject. If you have 
any treatises on dyspepsia, domestic medicines, &c. put 
them directly into the fire. If you are constantly tallung 
and tlilnking about dyspepsia, you will surely have it. — 
Endeavor to forget that you have any stomach. Keep a 
clear conscience ; live temperately, regularly, and cleudy 

*^ 1 industrious too, but be temperate in that. 



mond Compiler, sUtas, '*thst by two ChdleiM sad tw» F««hs 
New Orleans has lost fieelve AommimI jMrfoiu in ons y ea r — s a y ens- 
the popoUtUMi ! StiUittsoy, tmsyNewQilBSBS^ 



Iborthof the popolstloii ! BtiH U tsgay. 

The natunl incresse of sIatcs in the United Ststes is c 
at G0,000 per anunm. 

Gen. Jones, of Washington city, has liberally offered hia planta- 
tion,-aboat two miles item Alington, ia the Diathct of Columbia, 
for the poipoae of edncating Afirican youth. What a cantzast to 
the coQTae poiaued bj the people.of Caaterbuiy ! 

A haaU naa been fou^t between the Mormonitea and aooM of 
the inhabitants of Jackaon Co. Miaaouri, in which the latter wen 
repolaed, with the loea of several killed ! It ia undentood that the 
Monnonitea weie not the aggreaaora, but mereljr acted in self-deCnce 
It is further undentood that they have detenunedto leave that part 
of the country. 



POETRY. 



BTMW TO THX NOSTH STAB. 

Tbb sad and solemn Night 
Has yet her multitude of cheerful fires ; 

The glorious host of light 
Walk the dark hemisphere till she retirea; 
All through her silent watches gliding slow, 

Her eonatellatiooa come, and round the hsavaaa, and go. 

Day too hath many a star 
To grace his gorgeous reign, as bright aa they : 

Through the blue fields afar, 
Unseen they follow in his flaming way. 
Many a bright lingerer, as the ere growa dim. 
Tells what a radiant troop arose and aet with him. 

And thou dost see them rise. 
Star of the Pole ! and thou dost see them seU 

Alone, in thy cold skies, 
Thou keep'st thv old, unmoving station yet. 
Nor ioin*st the aances of that glittering tram. 
Nor oip'st thy virgin orb in the blue westem mam. 

There, at Mom*s rosy birth. 
Thou lookest meekly through the kindling air ; 

And Eve, that round the earth 
Chases the Day, beholds thee watching there ; 
There Noontide finds thee, and the hour that calls 
The shapes of polar flame to scale heaven's asun walls. 

Alike, beneath thine eve, 
The deeds of daikness and of light an done ; 

High towards the star-lit sky 
Towns olaae— the smoke of battle blots the i._ 
The night-storm on a thousand hills is loud— 
And the strong wind of day doth mingle sea and doad. 

On thy unaltering blaze 
The half-wrecked mariner, his compass lost. 

Fixes his steady gaze. 
And steers, undoubting, to the friendly coast ; 
And thev who stray in perilous wastes by night, 
Are glad when thou dost shine to guide their fbotstsps right 

And, therefore, bards of old, 
Sages and hermits of the solemn wood, 

Did in thy beams behold 
A beauteous type of that unchanging good, 
That bright, eternal beacon by whose ray. 
The voyager of time should sh^^e his heedful way.— JryoMl. 



ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 

Congress have declared the Pope witliout authority in Mexico, 
m order that all who choose may return to ciril life. Many of the 
Nuns have availed themselves of the privilege. 

In Tampico, out of a population of 5200, it is staled that two 
thousand have died of the cholera and yellow fever during the past 
aeasfm. 

A Ictirt f!at*rl N'pw Orleans.* Nov. 9. and atldresucd to the Rich- 



LECTURES TO SCEPTICS. 
The Editor of the Magazine having^heen reqaested by 
one of the Societies of Sceptics in this city to give them 
several Lectures on such subjects as he might think proper, 
has concluded to treat on the Truth and Importance i» the 
Gospel. His first Lecture is to be delivered at Conceit 
Hait 406 Broadway, TO-MORROW AFTERNOON, 
commencing at 3 o^ clock — On the Truth of die Goapei. 



UGHTNINO. 

It is now universally allowed, that lightning ia an 
electrical explosion or phenomenon. Philosophen had 
not proceeded far in their experiments and inquiries on 
this subject, before they perceived the obvious anal- 
ogy between lightning and electricilj, and they produ- 
ced many arguments to evince their similarity. But 
the method of proving this hypothesis was m^t pro- 
posed by Dr. Franklin, who, in the year 1749, conceived 
the practicability of drawing lightning from the clouds. 
He proved, bv a variety of experiments^ that the light- 
ning spark or electricity, and the lightning that flashes 
fr(Hn the clouds in a thunder storm, are exactly of the 
same kind, and operate in the same manner, 4bc. The 
oarticulars in which the lightning, and the electric 
nuid agree, are, 1. Flashes of lightning are generally 
seen crooked, and waving in the air, so also the elec- 
tric spark when it is drawn from an irregular body at 
some distance. 2. Lightning strikes the highest and 
most pointed object:) in its way, in preference toothers; 
as high hills, and trees, tow<>r3, spires, masts of ships, 
points of spears, and the like. In like manner, all 
pointed conductors receive or throw off the electric 
fluid more readily than those that are terminated by 
flat surfaces. 3. Lightning is observed to take iht 
readiest and best conductor. So does electricity in 
the discharpre of the Ley den phial. For this reason 
Dr. Franklm supposes, that it would be safer, during a 
thunder storm, to nave one's clothes wet than dry, as 
the lightning might then, in a great measure, be trans- 
mitted to the jpound, by the water on the outside of the 
body. It is found, he say^s, that a wet rat cannot be 
killed by the explosion of the electrical bottle, but that 
a dry rat may. 4. Lightning causes combustiooL so 
does electricity. Dr. Franklin says that he could kin- 
dle with it hard dry resin, spirits unwarmed, and even 
wood. 5. Lightning sometimes dissolves metals ; so 
does electricity. 6. Lightning has often been known 
to strike people blind. And a pigeon, after a violent 
shock of electricity, by which Dr. Franklin intended 
to have killed it, was observed to have been struck 
b^d. 7. Lightning destroys animal life. Animals 
have likewise been killed by the shock of electricity. 
The largest animals which Dr. Franklin and his 
friends have been able to kill, were a hen and a turkey 
which weighed about ten pounds. Thunder is merely 
the noise produced by the motion of lightning. The 
I reason why we do not hear the dreadful noise of thun- 
1 der. as soon as we see the lightning, is because sound 
is longer arriving to our ears, than light to our sight. 
Light moves almost instantaneously. Sound mores 
! no more than 1142 feet in a second. 
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LITERATURE. 

[iVwR (?OMf « Book of Naftare.] 

ON HATUBAL OK Iff ASTICULATB, AND ABTIFICUL OB ABTICUI^TB 
LAMOUAOB.— CONTINUBD. 

Sir J in oar own language, is the common title of re- 
spect ; and the same tenn is employed in the same sense 
throughout every quarter of the globe. In Hebrew, its 
radical import is ** a ruler or goyemor/' Wr, S'her^ or shery 
according as the A is suppressed, or slightly or strongly 
aspirated ; in Sanscrit and Persian it means the organ of 
the head itself; in Greek it is used in a sense somewhat 
dignified, and is synonymous with lords ; in Arabia, Tur- 
key, and among the Peruvians in South America, it is em- 
ployed as in the Greek ; and not essentially different in 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, and France ; the last country nev- 
er using it, however, but with a personal pronoun prefixed ; 
and it is the very same term in Germany, Holland, and 
the contiguous countries : the s being dropped in conse- 

Sience of the h being aspirated more liarahly : whence the 
ebrew s^her is converted into A«^, used also common- 
ly, as the similar term is in France, with the prefix of a 
personal pronoun. 

The radical idea of the word man is that of a thmldng 
or reasonable being, in contradistinction to the whole 
range of the irxBtioDal creation, by which the thinking 
being is santnmded. And here again I may boldly as- 
sert, that while in the primary sense of the word we have 
the most positive proof of the quarter of the fflobe from 
which it iasuedt and where mankind must first have exist- 
ed, and from which he must have branched out into every 
other quarter, there is not a language to be met with, an- 
cient or modem, insular or continental, civiliied or sav- 
age, in use among Uacks or whites, in which the same 
term, under some modification or other, is not to be traced. 
Had in which it does not present the same general idea. 

Man, in Hebrew, to which the term is possibly indebt- 
ed for its earliest origin, occurs under the form HJD 
(maneh,) a verb direetly importing ** to discern or dis- 
criminate ;" and which, hence, signifies, as a noun, ^ a 
discerning or discriminating being." In S^scrit we 
have these senses in the directest manner possible ; for 
m this very ancient tongue, man is the verb, and can only 
be rendered * to think or reason :'* while the substantive is 
mane, of precisely the same meaning as our own word 
man ; and necessarily importing, as I have already obser- 
ved, " a thinking or reasonable creature." Hence man in 
both Sanscrit and ancient Egyptian, is synonymous with 
Adam, or the first man, empathatically the man ; hence, 
again, Menes, was the first king of Kg^ ; and Minos, 
the first or chief judge, discemer, or arbitrator among the 
Greeks. Hence, also, in Greek, men and menos, (/»• 
and /Mi/fli) signify mind or " the thinking faculty ;" but ^«w» 
contracted, is mens, which, in the Latin language imports 
the very same thing. In the Gothic and all the northern 
dialects of Europe, man imports the very same idea as in 
our own tongue ; the English, indeed, having descended 
^m the same quarter. In Bengalee and Hindoostanee, 
it is manshu ; in Malayan, manizn ; in Japanese, manio ; in 
Atooi, and the Sandwich Islands generally, tane, tanatoo, 
or tangi ; while manawe, imports the mind or spirit ; and 
in New-Guinea or Papuan, it is sonaman, a compound 
evidently 'pronounced from man. In this utmost extremity, 
this Ultima Thule of the southern world, I will Just observe, 
tlio, hi pasting, ttat w« meet with the terms %te>i, &fMft, 



or the Source of Evil ; and Walk (Germ. Oath,) for God. 

But it may, perhaps^ be observed, that in all the south- 
em dialects of rlurope, the French, Italian, Spanish, and 
Portuguese, we meet with no such term as man ; nor in 
the Latin, from which all these are derived, in which last 
lan^fuage the term for man is homo. Yet nothing is 
easier Uian to prove, that even homo itself, Uie source of 
all these secondary terms, is derived from the same com- 
mon root. This is clear from its adjective, which is hu- 
ma-nus: while every school-boy knows that man or men^ 
though not in the classical nominative case of the substan- 
tive, is included in every inflection below the nominative 
case : as ho-min-is, ho-mtn-i, ho-msn-em, ho-mtn-e ; and 
it waa formerly included in the nominative itself, which 
was ho-men; whence nothing is clearer than that the par- 
ticle ho is redundant, and did not originally belong to the 
word. And were any additional argument necessary, I 
might advert to the well known feet, that this redundant 
particle is absolutely omitted in the negation of homo, 
which is not ne^homo but nemo, and was at first ne-men ; 
and which, like homo, or homen, runs, as every one knows, 
ne-mtn-is, ne-mm-i, &c. It is eas^, however, to prove 
this redundancy of the ho, by showing tlie quarter from 
which it was derived. The old Latin term was hodmen, 
Ao*mMa»«r ; which fevery one must perceive is literally the 
obsolete Greek a<»» with the article « added to it ; o ^9 or 
hihmen, emphatioally the man. The ko is also omitted 
in the fbminine of homo, which is /<;-mtfi*o, and waa at first 
feo^min^ fromfio, to produce ; literally, the producer, or 
bringer-fbrth of man, or min. Nothing, as it appears to 
me, is dearer than this, though the etjnnologists have 
hitherto sought in vain for the origin of famna, Frcmi 
feomina, or without the termination, ftominy we have de- 
rived our own andconMaon Ssocon temwom*n; the/, and 
V or uf, being cognate, or convertible letters in all lan- 
guages ; of which we have a fainiliar instance in the words 
valer zxiAfalher, which, in German and English, mean 
precisely the same thing. 

But this subject would require a large volume instead 
of occupying the close of a single lecture. It is however, 
aa you will find, when we come to apply it, of great im- 
portance ; and I must yet, therefore, trouble you with 
another example or two. 

Youth and young are as capable of as extensive re- 
search, and are as common to all languages, barbarous and 
civilized as the word man, I will only at present remark, 
that we meet with it in Hebrew, where it is n J V iy^''^) 
in Persia, and Palavi or ancient Persian, where it \BJvani; 
in Sanscrit, where \\\Byaw>ftn ; in Greek, vhf [yion,) from 
i/fot, orMtfvtM in Latin, where we find it Juvenis; in Goth- 
ic and German, where it \B^ing; in Spanish, joven ; in 
Italian, ffiovnn ; in French,^t/ene ; and, as I have already 
bbserved, in onr own dialect, young. 

The word fegent, in like manner, is, and ever has been 
in equal use among all nations. This, like the French 
regir, is derived from the Latin regf ; which runs through 
an the southern dialects of Europe ; while in Germany and 
the north, the derivative rechi is the common term for rule, 
law, authority. The Hebrew is ♦f^'^ (ragi^) a conspicuous 
or Olustrious person ; the Sanscrit, rc^n ; the Greek, h and 
fi!m\ of die same exact import as the Hebrew ; and hence 
ra, or rfti, imports the sun, the most powerftil and illus- 
trious ob)eet in creation, among a multitude of barbarous 
nations, and especially those of the Sandwich Islands and 
New-Zealand ; and rayan-ai, tite day or tight itself, in 
dififerent Mrty«f Sumatra. On oar own term rdjr, oom- 
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mon, indeed, lo almost all Europe, ancient and modern, 
is obTiously from the same source ; and hence the Arabic 
(rayhe,)/ragranty, odour; the poetic mind of the Arabi- 
ans uniromuy applying this image to legitimate rule and 
goTemment 



The term narm, in like manner, runs through all the 
leading languages of ancient and modem ages, almost 
without a shade of difference, either in its meaning or 
mode of spelling ; for we thus meet with it in Hebrew 
Sanscrit, Arabic, Greek, Persian, Gothic, and Latin. 



MYTHOLOGY. 




JUPITER PLUVIUS, OB THE RAINT. 



This Deity was by the Greeks denominated Zeus Om- 
brios ; and by Lucian, Hyetius. He was worshipped by 
the Athenians, who reared to him an altar on Mount Hy- 
mettus. The cut above is a representation of him as he 
is made to appear on the Antonine Pillar. He has the 
shape of an old man with win^ and a long beard, both 



M. Aurelins, who were reduced to great extremity by 
drought and thirst, were favored by the God with a mtrae- 
ulcus shower of this rain, which they caught, as it descen- 
ded, in the hollow of their shields. Barronius, however, 
assures us in his annals, that it .was the Christian soldiers 
that were in that army who by their prayers to God ob- 



arms extended, his right ann raised a little higher than the tained this shower, which saved the anny. These Chris- 
lefi. The water streams down from his beard and arms, tian soldiers are designated in the annals of the Chorch 
It is pretended that the Qoman soldiers in the army of > by the appellation of the Thundering Legion. 



ANTIQUITIES. 



RUINS OF AN ANCIENT AMERICAN CITY. 

OOWCLimBD. 



Fig. 10 represents another entrance into the subterra- 
nean avenue by a different way from the first, and to these 
may be added a third into the same passage, but which is 
now actually buried beneath heaps of rubbish. In another 
of the many openings leading to this under ground passage, 
my regard was attracted by the stone. No. 7, which I broke 
off from the lefl hand side of the first step ; this I have 
brought away in order that the various devices of its bas- 
relief may be more accurately investigated : it is however, 
as well as the preceding No. 6, reduced one half in size to 
facilitate the tranq^rt, and a copy of this is also given in 
fig. 20. On reaching the second door, artificial light was 
necessary to continue the descent into this gloomy abode, 
which was by a very gentle declivity. It has a turning at 
right angles, and at the end of the side passage theie is 
another door communicating with a chamber sixty-four 
yards long, and almost as large as thoee already described ; 
beyond this room there is stiU another, similar in every 
respect, and having light admitted into it by some windows 
commanding a corridor fronting the south, and leading to 
the exterior of the edifice. Neither bas-reliefs nor any 
other embellishments were foimd in these places ; nor did 
they present to notioe any object, eseepdng some plain 



stones two yards and a half long, by one yard and a quar- 
ter broad, arranged horizontally upon four square stands 
of masonry, rising about half a yard above the ground. — 
These I consider to have been receptacles for sleeping, 
and this a place for retirement during the night ; a belief 
in which I am still more confirmed from the circumstance 
of the large stones beins: partitioned off in the form of al- 
coves. Here all the doors and separations terminated, 
and as nothing but stones and earth were discovered by 
digginff, I determined on proceeding to one of the build- 
ings, situated on an eminence to the south of about forty 
yards in height. This edifice fonrdng a parallelogram, 
resembled the first in its style of architecture ; it has square 
pillars, an exterior gallery, and a saloon twenty yards long 
by three and a half hroad, embellished with a frontispieee 
on which are described female figures with children in their 
arms, all of the natural size, executed in stucco medio- 
reliefs : these representations are without heads, as pour- 
trayed in figs. 21 and 22. Some whimsical designs, serr-' 
ing as ornaments to the comera of the house, I brought 
away ; they are numbered 8, 9, and 10. but all knowledge 
respecting them is concealed from us, owin^ to no tra- 
ditionaiy mformation or written dooumenls bemgpwssnFsit. 
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explanatory of their real meaninff, and the manner in 
which the inhabitants used such devices for the conTey- 
ance of their thoughts. 

In the inner wall of the gallery, and on each side of 
the door leading into the s^oon, there are three stones 
measuring three yards in height, and being upwards of 
one broad, all of them corered with the hieroglyphics in 
bas-relief recently mentioned, the whole of this gallery 
and sidoon being payed. LeaTing this structure, and pas- 
sing by the ruins of many others, or perhaps what is more 
probable, of many buildings accessory to this principal 
edifice, the declivity conducts to a little valley, or open 
space, whereby the approach to another house in this direc- 
lion (southerly) is rendered practicable ; you arrive at the 
entrance by an ascent where it is found to have a gallery 
and a saloon similar to that last described, and at the door 
of this saloon a stucco ornament, (fig. 23,)di8play8 by its 
allegory the superstition of the founders. 

Eastward of this structure are three small eminences 
forming a triangle, upon each of which is a square build- 
ing eighteen yards 'long by eleven broad, of the same ar- 
chitecture as the former, but having along thin roofings 
several superstructures about three yards high, resembling 
turrets, covered with different ornaments and devices in 
stucco. In the interior of the first of these three man- 
sions, at the end of a gallery almost entirely dilapidated, 
is a saloon having a small chamber at each eictremity, 
while in the centre of the saloon stands an oratory rather 
more than three yards square, presenting on each side of 
the entrance a perpendicular stone, whereon is pourtrayed 
the image of a man in bas-relief, as in figs. 34 and 25. — 
Upon entering, I found the entire front of the oratory occu- 
|Hed by three stones joined together, upon which the ob- 
jects described in fig. 26 are sdlegorically represented. — 
The outward decoration is confined to a sort of moulding 
finished with small stucco bricks, on which are bas-reliefs, 
Nos. 11 and 12 being specimens of the devices ; the pave- 
ment of the oratory is quite smooth, and eight inches thick, 
which it was necessary to perforate in order to make an 
excavation. Having proceeded in this labour at about 
half a yard deep, I found a small round earthen vessel, 
about a foot in diameter, fitted horizontally with a mixture 
of lime to another of the same quality and dimensions : 
these were removed, and the digging being continued, a 
quarter of a yard beneath we discovered a circular stone, 
of rather larger diameter than the first articles, and on 
removing this from iu position, a cylindrical cavity pre- 
sented itself, about a foot wide and the third of a foot deep, 
containing a flint lance, two small conical pyramids, with 
the figure of a heart in dark crystallized stone, (which is 
very common in this kingdom, and known by the name of 
challa ;) there were also two small earthen jars or ewers, 
with covers containing small stones and a ball of vermillion, 
which, as well as the other articles, I transmit to you, 
being numbered 13, 14, 15, and 16. The situation of the 
subterranean depository coincides with the centre of the 
oratory, and in each of the inner angles, near the entrance, 
is a cavity like the one before described, where the little 
jars numbered 17 and 18 were also buried. 

It is unnecessary to dilate more on the subjects repre- 
sented by the bas-reUefs on the three stones, or on the sit- 
uation of the articles found in this place ; they convey to 
the mind an idea that it was in this spot they venerated, as 
sacred objects, the remains of their greatest heroes, to 
whom they erected trophies, recording the particular dis- 
tinctions they had merited from their country, by their ser- 
vices or the victories obtained over its enemies, while the 
inscriptions on the tablets were intended to eternise their 
names ; for to this object the characters, as well as the 
bas-reliefs around them, evidently refer. 

The other two edifices are of similar arehitecf ure, and 
divided internally in the same manner as the one above 
described, varying only in the allegorical subjects of the 
bas-reliefs on the stones. 

On gaining the second oratory, its entrance presented 
the two delineations of men copied in figures 27 and 28, 
while the front exhibited the -three stones displayed in fig. 
99. Having proceeded to excavAte in this spot, I discov- 



ered the flint lance, two conical pyramids, the repraaenta- 
tion of a heart, and two earthen jars^ being the objects 
numbered 19, 20, 21, and 32. 

Fig. 30 and the last of this collection, shows the inte- 
rior front of the third oratory, fonned like the others, of 
three stones of similar size ; and, if due attention be given 
to the bas-reliefs thereon represented, the conclusion 
drawn from thence must be, that the ancient inhabitants of 
these structures lived in extreme darkness, for, in their 
fabulous superstitions, we seem to view the idolatry of the 
Phcenicians, the Greeks, the Romans, and oUier primitive 
nations most strongly pourtrayed. On this account it 
may reasonably be conjectured, that some one of these na« 
tiona pureued their conquests even to this country, where 
it is probable they only remained long enough to enable 
the Indian tribes to imitate their ideas, and adopt, in a rude 
and awkward manner, toch arts as their invaders thought 
fit to ineulcate. 

I omit any description of the buildings situated to the 
northward, as they are now nearly destroyed, and afford 
neither reliefs nor other ornaments, and only vary in their 
style, similar to those described in the south ; it therefore 
merely remains for roe to take notice of the few articles 
discovered from digging in various parts of this ground, 
as well as at the edifice in the southwest direction. In 
architecture this structure does not differ from the others ; 
its divisions consist of a corridor and a saloon, without dec- 
orations or bas-reliefs. In digging, an earthen vessel was 
found, but broken in pieces, which contained some small 
pieces of challa in the shape of lancets, or thin blades of 
razors, which were probably used by these uncivilized 
people for the same purpose as the lattei* articles are now 
applied toby Europeans ; these instruments and small frag- 
ments of the vessel in which they were deposited, I sub- 
mit for your inspection and examination, being numbered 
23 and 24. 

No. 25 is an earthen pot, containing a number of small 
bones, grinders, molares, and teeth taken from the same 
excavation. 

No. 25 and those that follow denote the quality of the 
lime, mortar, and burnt bricks employed by the inhabitants ; 
it may be inferred that they used the latter very sparingly, 
as only those which I brought away for mature examina- 
tion were to be found among the ruins — ^they will tend to 
give full satisfaction, and illustrate the points contained in 
the last royal mandate, which occasioned a second exami- 
nation of this ruined city ; during which, no circumstance 
worthy of notice has been omitted, neither have I spared 
any exertion that could give effeet, either to the research 
or the narrative which I now terminate. 

I confess. Sir, that the well known zeal of your Excel- 
lency for his Majesty's service, your activity and punctu- 
ality in carrying into effect his royal commands, your pro- 
found knowledge and good taste in the subjects which this 
commission enwraces, and which your Excellency has had 
the goodness to entrust to my care, have been the most 
powerful incentives to give energy to my application, my 
mdustry, and my perseverance in fulfilling these various 
operations, which i have pureued without regard either to 
labour or fatigue. My endeavour has uniformly been 
scrupulously and diligently to obey the ordera confided in 
me, as a recompense for which my sole desire is to merit 
your approbation, in having conformed to the instructions 
of the King, and the ideas of his enlightened minister. 
ANTONIO DEL RIO. 

Palenque, June 34, 1787. 

Accompanjring the foregoing account are a large num- 
ber of curious drawings representing various figures and 
hieroglyphics discovered among the ruins, to which refer- 
ence is made in the account itself. We purpose to pre- 
sent our readers with a number of them sufficient to give 
them a good idea of their general character. The cut on 
the following page is one. It is the second drawing in 
the work, and is noticed in the following paragraph, which 
we re-insert in connexion with the cut. 

"The interior of the large building is in a style of at- 
chitecture strongly resemUing the gothic, and from it* mde 
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md masaivQ ooDstractioD, pvomisai fpe%t duralHiity.-T- 
The entrance is on the eastern side by a portico or corri- 
dor thirty-six varas or yards in length and three in breadth, 
supported by plain re<Haiigular pillars, without either bases 
or pedestals, upon which there are square smooth stones 
of more than a foot in thickness forming an architrave, 
while on the exterior superficies are a species of stucco 
shields ; the designs of some of them accompanying this 
report are numbered 1, 2, 3 ; while oyer these stones, there 
is another plain rectangular block, five feet long and six 
broad, extending over two of the pillars. Medallions or 
compartments in stucco containing different devices of 
the same materials, appear as decorations to the chambers ; 
and it is presumable from the vestiges of the heads which 
can still be traced, that they were the busts of a series of 



kings or l9ids io vhoin the naliares wars sabjeot. Be- 
tween the medalUoM tbsre is a rang* of windows like 
niches, passing from oneend of the wnUto the other ; some 
of them are squaie, some in the form of a Greek cross, 
and others which complete the cross are square, being 
about two feet high and eight inches deep. Beyond this 
corridor, there is a. square court entered b^ a flight of 
seven steps ; the north side is entirely in nuns, but suffi- 
cient traces remain to show that it once had a chamber 
and oorridor similar to those on the esstem side, and which 
continued entirely along the several angles. The south 
side has four small chaSobers with no other ornament than 
one or two little windows like those already deecribed. — 
The western side is oerrespondent to iu opposite in all 
respects but the variety of expression of the figoree in stucco. 



NATURAL HISTORY. 




THE LION. 



Having completed our general survey of the animal 
kingdom, we will now go into a more minute examination 
of the subject, by treating on each species separately In 
doing this, we shall begin with a description of the mon- 
arch of the forest, the noble and majestic Lion, which is 
very properly placed at the head of the brute creation. 

** It has been remarked, that in all hot climates, the ter- 
restrial animals are larger and stronger than in cold or 
temperate ones. They are also bolder and more ferocious, 
•II their natural qualities seeming to partake of the ardour 
of the climates in which they live. The Lion, bom 
beneath the burning sim of Africa, or of India, is above all 



others the fiercest and most terrible. Our wolves, or other 
carnivorous animals, far from being his rivids, are hardly 
worthy to be his providers. The Lions of America, (ii, 
indeed, they deserve to be called Lions,) are, liJke the cli- 
mate in which they are produced, infinitely milder than 
those of Africa ; and, what plainly proves that the degree 
of fierceness in this animal depends upon the degree of 
heat, is that, even iu the same country, those that inhabit 
the high mountains, where the air is more temperate, are 
dififerent in disposition from those that dwell in the plains, 
where the heat is excessive. 

'* As the Lion has no enemy but man^ and his species is 
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now pmbaUy rednoed to the fiftieth pert of what it once 
wee, it foUowSy that the human race, instead of having 
aufiered a considerable diminution since the time of the 
Romans, is, un the contrary, more numerous and more 
generally diffused. This superiority in the numbers and 
Uie arts of the human species, while it suffices to conquer 
the Lion, serves also to enervate and to discourage bun ; 
for he Lb brave only in proportion to the success of his 
former encounters. Accustomed to measure his strength 
with every animal he meets, the habit of conquering ren- 
ders him intrepid and terrible. Having never experienced 
the dangerous arts and combinations of man, these animals 
have no apprehensions from his power. They boldly face 
him, and seem to brave the force of his arms. They are 
not daunted even with the opposition of numbers : a single 
Lion of the desert often attacks an entire caravan ; and, 
after an obstinate combat, when he finds himself overpow- 
ered, instead of flying, he continues to combat, retreating, 
and still facing the enemy, till he dies. On the contrary, 
the Lions which inhabit the peopled countries of Morocco, 
or India, having become acquainted with man, and experi- 
enced the superiority of his arms, have lost all their cour- 
age, so as to be scared away with a shout ; and seldom 
attack any but the unresisting flocks or herds, which even 
women and children are sufficient to protect. 

" His force and muscular power he manifests outwardly 
by his prodigious leaps and bounds ; by the strong and 
quick agiution of his tail, which alone is sufficient to throw 
a man on the ground ; bv the facility with which he moves 
the skin of his face, and particularly that of his forehead, 
which adds greatly to his physiognomy, or rather to the 
expression of fhry in his countenance ; and lastly, by the 



fiusility he has of shaking his mane, which is not only 
bristled iq>, but moved and agitated on all sides when he it 



le largest lions are about eight or nine feet in length, 
from the snout to the insertion of the tail, which is of iu 
self four feet long ; and these large Lions are about fovr 
or five feet in height. Those of. the small mze are about 
five feet and a half in length, and three and a half is 
height. In all her dimensions, the Lioness is about one- 
fourth less than the Lion. 

'*The Lion is furnished with a mane, which becomes 
longer in )>roportion as he advances in age. The Lioness, 
however, is without this appendage at every age. Hic 
American animal, which the natives of Peru c^ Puma, 
and to which the Europeans have given the denominatios 
of Lion, has no mane : it is also much smaller, weaker, 
and more cowardly than the real Lion. In truth it is mois 
than doubtful whether these animals are at all of the same 
species. 

^ Both the ancients and the modems allow that die Lice 
when newly bom is in size hardly superior to a weasel ; b 
other words, that he is not more than six or seven inchei 
long : and if so, some years at least must necessarily ^psa 
before he can increase to eight or nine feet. They like- 
wise mention, that he is not in a condition to walk till two 
months afler he is brought forth ; but, without giving entire 
credit to these assertions, we may with great appearance 
of trath conclude that the Lion, from the largeness of his 
size, must be at least three or four years in growing, and 
that, consequently, he must live seven times three or four 
years, that is, about twenty-five years. 
[To be carUmued,] 



BIOGRAPHY. 




JOHN ELW£S, Esq. 



The father of Mr. Elwes, whose family name was Meg- 
got, was an eminent brewer in Southwark. He died when 
his son was only four years old, so that little of the pe- 
nurious character by which he was afterwards distinguish- 



ed, can be attributed to his father. The precepts and ex- 
ample of his surviving parent doubtless exercised more* 
influence ; for though she was left nearly one hundred 
thousand pounds bv her husband, it is said that she starved 
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hexMlf to dttath. Another eauae, which wfll presently be 
noticed, doubtless contributed to instil into Uie mind of Mr 
Elwes that saving principle by which he was so eminently 
distinguished. 

At an early period of life he was sent to Westminster 
school, where he remained ten or twelve years and became 
a good classical scholar ; vet it is not a little extraordinary 
that at no future period of his life was he ever seen with 
a book, nor did he leave behind him at all his different 
houses two pounds worth of literary furniture. Of ac- 
counts* he had no knowledge whatever, and thia may per- 
haps have been, in part, the cause of his total ignorance 
of his own concerns. From Westminster school he rp- 
moved to Greneva, to complete his education, and after an 
absence of two or three years, returned to England. 

At this time, his uncle, Sir Harvey Elwes, resided at 
Stoke, in Suffolk, the most perfect picture of penury that 
perhaps ever existed. To this gentleman he was intro- 
duced, and as he was to be Ids heir, it was of course poli- 
cy to endeavour to please him. A Uttle disguise was now 
sometimes necessaiy even in Mr. Elwes, who, as he min- 

fled with the gay world, dressed like other people. This 
owever would not have gained him the favour of Sir 
Harvey : his hopeful nephew used, therefore, when he vis- 
ited him, to stop at a Uttle inn at Chelmsford, where he 
dressed in a manner more likely to ensure his uncle's ap- 
probation. He made his appearance at Stoke in a pair of 
small iron buckles, darned worsted stockings, an old worn- 
out coat, and tattered waistcoat, and was contemplated 
with a miserable satisfaction by Sir Harvey, who was de- 
lighted to see his heir bidding fair to rival him in the ac- 
cumulation of useless wealth. There they would sit with 
a single stick on the fire and indulge occasionally with one 
glass of wine between them, while they inveighed against 
Sie extravagance of the times ; and when night approach- 
ed, they retired to bed because they thus saved the ex- 
pense of candle-hght. The nephew, however, had then 
what he never lost, a very keen appetite, and this in the 
opinion of his uncle would have been an unpardonable of- 
fence. He therefore first partook of a dinner with some 
country neighbour, and then returned to his uncle with a 
httle dimintttive appetite, which quite charmed the old 
gentleman* 

Sir Harvey died at the age of between eighty and nine- 
ty, leaving his name and his whole property, amounting to 
at least two hundred and fifty thousand pounds, to his ne- 
j^ew, who at the time possessed a fortune very little in- 
ferior. For many years, Mr Elwes was known in all the 
fashionable circles of the metropolis. His numerous ac- 
(piaintance and large fortune conspired to introdnce him 
into every society ; he was admitted a member of a club 
at Arthur's and various other clubs at that period. His 
passion for play was only exceeded by his avarice, and it 
was not till late in life that he was cured of the inclinaUon. 
Few men, aocordinf^ to his own acknowledgment, had 
played deeper and with more various success. He once 
played two days and a night without intermission, 
and the room being small, the party, one of whom was 
the late Duke of Northumberland, were nearly up to tlieir 
knees in cards. At this tttting, Mr. Elwes lost some thou- 
sands. 

No one will be supposed to deny that avarice is a base 
passion. It will therefore be the more difficult to conceive 
how a mind organized like that of Mr. Elwes, could be 
swayed by principles of such peculiar honour and delicacy 
as often influenced his conduct ; the theory which he pro- 
fessed, that.it was impossible to ask a gentleman for mo- 
ney, he adhSred to in practice, and this feeling he never 
violated to the lasL Had he received all he won, he 
would have been richer by many thousands, for many sums 
owing him by persons of very high rank were never liqui- 
dated. Nor was this the only pleasing trait in the char- 
acter of Mr. Elwes ; his manners were so gentlemanly, so 
mildt and so engaging, that rudeness could not ruffle them, 
nor strong ingratitude oblige him to cease the observance 
of his usual attentions. 

After sitting up a whole night at play, for thousands, 
with the laoattehiDaaUa and pwfligate men of thetin^t 



surrounded with splendoor and praAision, he wodd walk 
out about four in ttie mombg, not towards home, but to 
Smithfield, to meet his own cattle which were coming to 
market from Theydon Hall, a mansion he possessed ifi 
Essex. There forgetting the scenes he had just left, he 
would stand in the cold or rain squabbUng with a carcass 
butcher for a shilling. Sometunes, if the beasts had not 
arrived, he would walk on in the mire to meet them ; and 
more than once he has gone on foot the whole v^ay to his 
farm, which was seventeen miles from London, without 
stopping, after sitting up the whole night. 

The principal residence of Mr. Elwes at this period of 
his life, was at his his own seat at Marcham in Berkshire. 
Here he had two sons bom by Elizabeth Moren, his house- 
keeper ; and these natural children at his death inherited 
by will, the greatest part of his immense property. He, 
however, paid frequent visits to his uncle Sir Harvey, and 
used to attend him in his favourite amusement of partridge- 
setting. He always travelled on horseback, and to see 
him preparing for a journey was a matter truly curious. 
His first care was to put two or three eggs, boiled hard, 
into his great-coat pocket, together with a few scraps of 
bread ; then mounting one of his hunters, his next care 
was to get out of London into that road where there were 
the fewest turnpikes. Stopping on these occasions under 
any hedge where grass presented itself for h\a horse and 
water for himself, he would sit down and refresh himself 
and his beast together. 

On the death of his uncle, Mr. Elwes went to reside at 
Stoke, in Suffolk. Bad as was the mansion-house he 
found there, he left one still worse behind him at March- 
am, of which his nephew, the late Colonel Timms, used to 
relate the following anecdote : — ^A few days after he went 
thither, a great quantity of rain falling in the night, he had 
not been long in bed before he found himself wet through, 
and found that the lain was dropping from the ceiling on 
the bed. He rose and moved the bed ; but he had no^lain 
long before he found that he was just as much exposed as 
before. After making a tour of the room with his 
bed, he retired into a comer where the ceiling was beiter 
secured, and there he slept till momine. At breakfast, he 
told Elwes what had happened. "Aye, aye," said the 
old man seriously, " I don t mind it myself; but to those 
that do, that's a nice comer in the rain." 

On his removal into Suffolk, Mr. Elwes first began to 
keep fox-hounds, and his stable of hunters was at that 
time considered the best in the kingdom. This was the 
only instance of his ever sacrificing money to pleasure ; 
but even here, every thing was managed in the most fra- 
gal manner. His huntsman led by no means an idle life : 
he rose at four every moramg, and after milking the cows 
prepared breakfast for his master and any frienoshe might 
happen to have with him ; then slipping on a great coat, 
he hurried into the stable, saddled the horses, got the 
hounds out of the kennel, and away they went into the 
field. After the fatigues of hunting, he refreshed himself 
by robbing down two or three horses as quickly as possi- 
ble ; then running into the house, he would lay the cloth 
and wait at dinner. This business being despatched, he 
again hurried into the stid>le to feed the horses, and the 
evening was diversified with an interlude with the cows 
again to milk, the dogs.to feed, and eight horses to Utter 
down for the night. It may perhaps appear extraordi- 
nary, that this man should live in his place some years, 
though his master used often te call him an idle dog, and 
say the rascal wanted to be paid fordoing nothing. Thus 
the whole fox-hunting establishment of Mr. Elwes, hunts- 
man, dogs, and horses, did not cost him three hundred 
pounds a year. In the summer, the dogs always passed 
their lives with the different tenants, where they had moye 
meat ai^ less work, and were collected together a few 
days before the season began. 

While he kept hounds, which was for a period of neariy 
fourteen years, Mr. Elwes resided almost enUrely at Stoke, 
in Suffolk. He sometimes made excursions to Newmar- 
ket, but never engaged on the turf. A kindness which 
he performed on one of these occasions, ouffht not to pass 
nanotieed. Loid Ablncdop» who wtt.alilfhiif Inown to 
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iy m, in DexUiir0« kad made a naleh ftr 7000L which it 
was supposed he would be obliged to foifeit, from inability 
to produce the sum, though the odds were greatly in hm 
ia?our. Unasked, aod unsolicited, Mr. Elwes made him 
an offer of the money, which he accepted, and won his en- 
gagement. 

On the day when this match had to take place, a cler- 
gyman agreed to accompany Mr. Elwes, to see ihe issue 
oiit. Tney went on horseback ; and as they were to set 
off at seven in Uie morning, the gentleman took no refresh- 
ment, imagining that they were to breakfast at New^rket. 
About eleven they reached that place, where Mr. Elwes 
was occupied in enquiries and conversation till twelve, 
when the match was decided in favor of Lord Abingdon. 
His companion now expected they should move off to the 
town to take some breakfast, but Elwes still continued to 
ride about. The hour of four at length arrived, at which 
time the gentleman became so impatient that he mention- 
ed something of the keen air of Newmarket Heath, and 
the comforts of a good dinner. " Very true,'^ said old 
Elwes, *^ Very true. So here, do as I do,'^ at the same 
time offering him from his great-coat pocket a piece of an 
old crushed pancake, which he said he had brought from 
his house at Marcham two months before, but that it was 
as good as new. It was nine in the evening before they 
reached home, when the gentlemen was so fatigued, that 
he could think of no refreshment but rest ; and Elwes, who 
in the morning had risked seven thousand pounds, went to 
bed hap^y in the reflection that he had saved three shil- 



le had brought with him his two sons out of Berkshire, 
to his seat at Stoke, and if he ever manifested a fondness 
for any thing it was for those boys. But he would lavish 
no money on their education, often declaring, that *< put- 
ting thinjp into P^pie'a heads, was taking money out of 
their pockets." That he was not, however, overburthenr 
ed with natural affection, the foQowiug anecdote appears 
to prove. One day he had sent his eldest boy up a lad- 
der, to get some grapes for the table, when, the ladder 
slipping, he fell down and hurt liis side against the end of 
it. The boy took the orecaution to go up the villiage to 
the barber and get bleeded. On his return, being asked 
where he had been, and what was the matter with his arm, 
he informed his father that he had got bled. — ^^ Bled ^ 
bled ?" cried the old gentleman ; *'but what did yon give?" 
"A shilling," answered the boy. " Pshaw !" returned the 
father, you are a blockhead ; never part with your blood !" 

From the parsimonious manner in which he lived, and 
the two large fortunes, of which he was possessed, riches 
rolled in upon him like a torrent ; but as he knew scarcely 
any thing of accounts, and never reduced his affairs to 
writing, no was obliged in the disposal of his money, to 
trust much to memory, and still more to the suggestions 
ofotheiB. Every person who had a want or a scheme, 
with an apparently high interest, adventurer or honest, it 
signified not, was prey to him. He caught at every bait, 
and to this cause must be ascribed visions of distant proper- 
ty in America, phantoms of annuities on lives that could 
never pay, and bureaus filled with bonds of promising peers 
and senators. In this manner Mr. Elwes lost at least one 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds. 

Thus there was a reflux of some portion of that wealth 
which he was denying himself every comfort to amass. 
All earthly enjoyments he voluntarily renounced. When 
in London, he would walk home in the rain rather than 
pay a shilling for a coach, and would sit in wet clothes 
rather than have a fire to dry them. He would eat his 
provisions in the last stage of putrefaction, rather than 
have a fresh joint from the butcher ; at one time he wore 
a wig above a fortnight, which he picked out of a rut in a 
lane, and which had been apparently thrown away-by some 
beggar. The day on which he first appeared in this or- 
nament, he had torn an old brown coat which he generally 
wore, and had therefore been obliged to have reoonise to 
the old chest of Sir JervaiBe, (his uncle's father,) from 
which he selected a full-dress green velvet coat, with 
sash sleeves; and there he sat at dinner, in bo^the 
above aenliMMd ipnm ▼elret, Kb own white hair a8pe» 



log round hiaft0«, and the .Uadc atity wig at te tap of 
alL— {To ieeonOmied.] 



ITEMS OF INTSLLIOENCfi. 

Bfttim has been aekiwwledged by the Belfic sad Getmaa 
CouitB. 

• The iMden of the French Le^tisMitist*, ChatMubriaad a^otbeti, 
have finally concluded, that, smoo the nuuoritjr erf" Heniy T. tfaej 
cannot take the oath of fidelity to Loais niilip. 

We aDoie time ainee mentioned that 400 aoldien were ahot dmiag 
the laat year in the FVench Amy. In addition to this, we now 
atate, that 16,000 were poniahed in other waya. 

A French philoaopher haa come to the conchiaion that tfien an 
but three olanetaiy bodies, and that theae three are the £aith,tiM 
Son, and the Moon ! 



BATTUE BBTWKEN TWO SNAKE& 

As I WB8 oDft day sitting in my arbour, my attesUoB 
was engaged hy a strange rastling noise at sonie paces 
distant I looked around without distingninhing any 
thing, until I climbed one of my great hempstalks, when, 
to my astonishment, I beheld two snakes of conaidera 
hie lenffth, the one pursuing the other with great cde 
rity . The aggressor was of Qie black kind, six feet long : 
the fugitive was a water snake nearly of equal dimen- 
sions. They soon met, and in the fury of their fint 
encounter they appeared in an instant firmly twisted 
together ; and whilst their united tails beat the ground, 
they tried with open jaws to lacerate each other. What 
a fell aspect did they present ! Their heads were conk- 
pressed to a yeiy soiall size, their eyes flashed Bie ; and 
after this conflict had lasted about fiye minutes, the 
second found means to disen^^ige itself, and huxxied 
towards the ditch. Its antajgonist instanUy assumed a 
new posture, and half-creeping, orertoc^ and again at- 
tacked the other, which placed itself in the same atti- 
tude, and prepared to resist. The scene was beautiful ; 
thus opposed^ they fought with the utmost rage: hut, 
notwiuistanding this appearance of mutual courage, the 
water snake seemed desirous of retreating towards the 
ditch, its natiual element This was no sooner perceired 
by the keen-eyed black one, than, twisting its tail twice 
round a stalk of hemp, and seizing its adversary hy the 
throat, not by means of its jaws, but twisting its own 
neck twice round that of the water snake, it palled the 
latter back from the ditch. To prevent a defeat, the 
water snake took hold likewise or a stalk on the bank, 
and by this acquisition became a match for its fie ce 
antagonist Strange was this to behold two great snakes 
strongly adhering to the ground, fastened together hw 
means of the writhings which lashed them to eacn 
other, and stretched at their full length. They polled, 
but pulled in vain, and in the moments of the greatest 
exertions, that part of theur bodies which was entwined 
seemed extremely small, while the rest appeared in- 
flated, and now and then convulsed with stroag undu- 
lations rapidly following each other. Their eyes seem- 
ed on fire, and ready to start out of their heads; At one 
time the conflict seemed decided. The water snake 
bent itself into two great folds, and by that operation 
rendered the other more than commonly outstretched. 
The next minute the new struggles of the black one 
gained an unexpected supericmty ; it acquired two great 
folds likewise^ which necessarilv extended the body of 
its adversary in proportion as it nad contracted its own. 
These efiorts were alternate. Victory seemed doubtful, 
inclining sometimes to the one side and sometimes to 
the other, till at last, the stalk to which the black snake 
was fastened, suddenly gave way, and they both pltmg- 
ed into the ditch. The water did not extinguish their 
vindictive rage, for, by their agitations I could trace, 
though not distinguisn, their mutual attacks. They 
soon re-appeared on the surfitce. twisted together as on 
their first onset; but the black seemed to retain lU 
wonted superiority, for its head was exactly fixed above 
that of the other, which it inicessaathr pressed down 
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ON KATOBAL OB IffAKTICVLATK, AND AKTIFIOIAL OB ABTXCULATB 
LANOUAGB.— -CONOLUDBD. 

The same theory might be exemplified from many of the 
terms significative of Uie most common animals. Our 
English word cow is of this description, and may serre 
as a familiar example ; gouah, in Hebrew, imports a herd 
(as of oxen ;) the very same word in Greek, means 
a yoke of oxen ; in both which cases the word is used in 
a collective sense. In Sanscrit, fava imports, as among 
onrselves, a single animal of the land, ox or cow ; in Per- 
sian, and ancient Persian or Palari, it is gow ; in Ger- 
man, kuk ; and among the Hottentots, as an example of a 
savage tongoe, koos koose ; while among the New-Zea- 
landers, who have no cows, eu imports paps or breasts, the 
organ of milk. 

Mouse is , in like manner musheh in Hebrew, literally 
** a mper in the dark ;^* in Sanscrit, mushica ; in Persian 
and Falavi, mush ; in Greek, Atcs without the aspirate ; in 
German, mous ; in English, mouse ; In Spanish, musgano ; 
aU, as I have already observed, confederating in proof that 
the various languages and dialects of languages that now 
are or ever have been spoken, have originated from one 
common source ; and that the various nations that now 
exist, or have existed, have originated from one common 
cradle or quarter of the worid, and that quarter an eastern 
redon. 

Finally, and before I close this argument, and deduce 
from it its fair and legitimate result, let me pointedly call 
your attention to that most extraordinary act of corres- 
pondence between all nations whatever, m all quarters of 
the globe, wherever any trace of the art exists, which is 
to be found in their employment of a decimal gradation of 
arithmetic ; an ■ argument which, though I do not know 
that it has ever been advanced before, is, I freely confess 
to you, oirmipotent of itself to my own mind. Let me, 
however, repeat the limitation, wherever any trace ofthU 
art is found to exist ; for in the miserable state to which 
some savage tribes are reduced, without property to value, 
treasures to count o^ver, or a multiplicity of ideas to enu- 
merate ; where the desires are few and sordid, and the frag- 
ments of language that remain are limited to the narrow 
train of every o^y idea occurrences, it is possible that 
there may be some hordes who have lost the art entirely; 
as we are told by Crantz is the case with the wretched 
natives of Greenland, and by the Abbe Chappe with some 
famiUes among the Kamtschatkadales ; while there are 
other barbarian tribes, and especially among those, of 
America,* who cannot mount hieher in the scale of nu- 
meration than five, ten, or a hunored ; and for all beyond 
this point to the hair of their head, as a sign that the sum 
is innumerable. 

But, putting bv these abject and degenerated specimens 
of our own species who have lost the general knowledge 
of their forefathers, whence comes it to pass, that blacks 
and whites in every other quarter, the savage and the civ- 
ilized, wherever a human conrni unity has been found, 
have never either stopped short of nor exceeded a series of 
ten in their numerical calculations ; and that as soon as 
they have^eached this number, they have uniformly com- 
menced a series with the first unit in the scale, one-ten, 

« Robertson, vol. iL K iv^ 91* * 



two-ten, three-ten, four-ten, till they have reached the end 
of the second series ; and have then commenced a third, 
vrith the next unit in rotation ; and so on, as far as they 
have had occasion to compute 1 Why have not some 
nations broken off at the number five, and others proceed- 
ed to fifteen before they have commenced a second series ? 
Or why have the generality of them had any thing more 
than one single and infinitesimal series, and consequently, 
a new name and a new number for every ascending uniti 
Such a universality cannot possibly have resulted except 
from a like universality of cause ; and we have, in this 
single instance alone, a proof equal to mathematical de- 
monstration, that the diflferent language into which it en- 
ters, and of which it forms so proimnent a feature, must 
assuredly have originated, not from accident, at different 
times and in different places, but from direct determination 
and design, at the same time and in the same place ; that 
it must be the result of one grand, comprehensive, and o- 
riginal system. We have already proved, however, that 
such system could not be of human invention ; and what, 
then, remains for us but to confess peremptorily, and ex 
necessitate rei, as the fair conclusion of the general argu- 
ment, that it must have been of divine and supernatural 
communication 1 

It may be observed, I well know, and I am prepared to 
admit the fact, that the examples of verbal concordance in 
languages radically distinct, and not mere dialects of the 
same language, are, after aJl, but few, and do not occur 
perhaps once in five handred instances, f But I still con- 
tend that the examples, few as they are, arf abundant, and 
superabundant, to establish the conclusion ; and the fact on 
which the objection is founded, instead of disturbing such 
conclusion, only leads us to, and completely establishes, a 
second and catenating fact ; namely, that by some means 
or other the primary and original language of man, that 
divinely and supematurally conomunicated to him in the 
first age of the world, has been broken up and confounded, 
and scattered in various fragments over every part of 
the globe : and the same sort of disruption which has rent 
asunder the solid ball of the earth ; that has swept away 
whole species and kinds, and perhajps orders of animals, 
and vegetables, and minerals, and ffiven us new species, 
and kinds, and orders in their stead ; and has confounded 
continents and oceai», the surface and the abyss, and in- 
termingled the natural productions of the different hemis- 
pheres ; that the same sort of disruption has assaulted the 
world's primeval tongue, has for ever overwhelmed a / 
great part of it, wrecked the remainder on distant and 
opposite shores, and turned up new materials out of the 
general chaos. And if it were possible for us to meet 
with an ancient historical record which professed to con- 
tain a plain and simple statement of such supernatural 
conomunication, and such subsequent confusion of tongues 
it would be a book that, independently of any other infor- 
mation, would be amply entitled to our attention, forit would 
bear an index of conunanding authority on its own fore- 
head. 

To pursue this arsument would be to weaken it.' Such 
a book is in our haxKU ; let us prize it. It must be the work 
of God, for it has the direct stamp and testimony of his 
vorks. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 

THE LION.— CONOLITDBOi 




The cnt of the lion given in oar last, r o preg on ts him in 
the act of leaping from his coTert upon his prey. It ex- 
hibits him in all his majesty and glory. The cats we now 
give represent both the lion and the lioness; between 
which, it will be seen, a most striking difference obtains. 
We will now resume our description of this animal. 

" The outward form of the Lion seems to speak the 
superiority of his internal qualities. His fiofureis striking, 
his look confident and boM, his gait proud, and his voice 
terrible. His stature is not overgrown, like that of the 
elephant or rhinoceros ; nor is the shape clumsy, like that 
of the hippopotamus or the ox. He is in eveiy respect 
compact and well proportioned, a perfect model of strength 
joined with agility. 

" It is usudly supposed that the Lion is not possessed 
of the sense of smelling in such perfection as most other 
animals of prey. It is also remarked that too strong a 
light incommodes him ; that he seldom goes abroad in the 
middle of the day ; that he commits all his ravages in the 
night ; that when he sees a fire kindled near a herd or flock, 
he will not venture near it ; that though his sight is bad, it 
is not, however, so faulty as his smell ; and that, unlike the 
dog or the wolf, he rather hunts by the former than by the 
latter. 

'* The Lion, when hungry, boldly attacks all animals that 
come in his way ; but, as he is very formidable, and as 
they all seek to avoid him, he is often obliged to hide, in 
order to take them by surprise. For this purpose he 
crouches upon his belly, in some thicket, or among the 
long grass, which is found in many parts of the forest. In 
this retreat he continues, with patient expectation, until 
his prey comes within a proper distance; and he then 
springs after it with such force, that he often seizes it at 
the first bound. If he misses the effort, and in two or 
three reiterated springs cannot reach his prey, he contin- 
ues motionless for a time, seems to be very sensible of his 
disappointment and waits for a more favorable opportunity. 
He deroart a great deal at a time, and genorally fiUt him- 



self for two or three days to oome. His teeth are so stitng 
that he very easily breaks the bones, and swallows them 
with the rest of the body. It is reported that he sustaina 
hUag^ a vety kmg time ; bnt thirst he cannot support m 
an eaual degree, his temperament being extremely hot. — 
He drinks as ofien as he meets with water, lapping like a 
dog. He generallv requires about fifteen pounds of raw 
fle^ in a day ; and seldom devours the bodies of animals 
when they begin to putrefy ; but he chooses rather to hunt 
for fresh spoil, than return to that which he had half de- 
voured before. While vonng and active, the Lion subsists 
on what he can obtain oy the chase, and seldom quits his 
native deserts and forests ; but when he becomes old, heavy, 
and less qualified for exercise, he approaches the habita- 
tions of man, to whom, and to domestic animals, he then 
becomes a more dangerous enemy. It is observed, bow- 
ever, that when he sees men and animals together, it is 
always on the latter, never on the former, that he vents 
his fury ; unless indeed he should be struck, and then, at 
no loss to know whence the blow came, he insHmtly de- 
serts his prey, in order to obtain revenge for the injury. — 
The flesh of^the camel he is said to prefer to that of any 
other animal. He is likewise exceedingly food of that 
of young elephants, which, from their inability to resin 
him till they have received the assistance of their tasks, 
he easily despatches, when unprotected by the dam ; noi 
are there any aninuils able to oppoee the Lion, hot the ele- 
phant, the rhinoceros, the tiger, and the hippopotaaos. 

" However terrible this animal may be, it is not uncom- 
mon, with dogs of a large aize. and well supported with a 
proper number of men on horseback, to chase him, didodge 
him, and force him to retire. But for this enterprise, it is 
necessanr that the dogs and even the horses should be 
previously disciplined, since almost all animals tremUe and 
fly at the very smell of the Lion. 

'^Though the skin of the Lion is firm and compact, it ia 
not, however, proof against a musket ball, nor even a jav- 
elin ; but he is seldom known to be despatched with one 
blow. Like the wolf, he is frequently taken by stratagem ; 
and for this purpose, a deep hole is dug in the earth, ovei 
which, when carefully covered with earth and sticks, some 
living animal is fastened as a bait. When thus entrapped, 
all his fury subsides ; and if advantage is taken of the 
first moments of his surprise, or his disgrace, he may 
easily be chained, muzzled, and conducted to a place ol 
security. 

" The flesh of the Lion is of a strong a»d disagreeable 
flavour ; yet the Negroes and the Indians do not diali^ it, 
and it fVequently forms a part of their food. 

''The good qualities and, particularly, die courage and 
magnanimity of the Lion, have been the theme of panegy- 
ric to Bufibn and other writers on natural history. Later 
naturalists, however, are disposed to estimate ita merits 
at a much lower rate. '* At the time when men first 
adopted the Lion as the emblem of courage (says that in- 
telligent traveller, Mr. Burchell) it would seem that they 
regarded great size and strength, as indicating it ; but they 
were greatly mistaken in the character they have given to 
this indolent, skulking animal, and have overlooked a much 
better example of courage, and of other virtues also, in the 
bold and faithful dog." Mr. Barrow also brands him with 
the character of cowardly and treacherous. 

" His forbearance and generosity (says Mr. Bennett,) if 
the facts be carefully investigated, will be found to resolve 
themselves into no more than this : that in his wild state 
he destroys only to satiate his hunger or revenge, and 
never, like the 'gaunt wolves' and 'sdlen tigers,* of whom 
the poet has composed his train, in the wantonness of hia 
power and the malignity of his disposition; and that, when 
tamed, his hunger being satisfied, and his feelings bein^ 
free from irritation, he suffers smaller animals to remain 
in his den uninjured, is familiar with, and sometimes fond 
of, the keeper, by whom he is attended and fed, and will 
even, when under complete control, submit to tXe ( 
of strangers. 
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•* But •ven fhit limited degree of amiabifitt, which 
In an animal of less formidable powers would be con- 
eiderH as indicating no peculiar mildness of temper, is 
modified by the cails of hunger, by the feelings of 
revenge, which he frequently eherishea for a oonsider- 
able length of time, and by ?arious other circum- 
stances, which render it dangerous to approach him 
unguardedly, even in his tamest and most domesticated 
state, without previously ascertaining his immediate 
state of mind. On such occasions, no lieeper possessed 
of common prudence would be rash enough to venture 
CO confronting him : he kiu>w8 too well that it is no boy's 
play to 

seek tbe Lion in his den. 
And fiigfat him there, and make him tremble there ; 

for in thi« state of irritation, from whatever cause it 
may have arisen, he gives free scope to his natural 
ferocity, unrestrained by that control to which at 
other tiines he submits with meek and unresisting 
patience.* 

*'It appears, however, to be a well-authenticated fact, 
that neither the Lion nor the tiger can bear the steady 
gaze of the human eye, but are completely cowed by 
it. A writer in the South African Journal ssys : " The 
Bechuaoo chief, old Peyshow, (now in Cape Town.) 
conversing with me a few days ago, said that the Lion 
very seldom attacks man if unprovoked ; but will fre- 
quently approach within a few paces, and survey him 
steadily : and sometimes he Will attempt to get behind 
him, as if he could not stand his look, but was yet de- 
sirous of springing upon him unawares. If a person 
in such circumstances attempts either to fight or fly, 
he incun the most imminent peril, but if he have suf- 
ficient presence of mind cooly to confront him, without 
appearance of either terror or aggression, the animal 
will, in ahnost every mstance, after a little space, retire. 
The overmastering effect of tbe human eye upon the Lion 
has been frequently mentioned, though much doubted 
by travellers ; but, from my own inquiries among the 
Lion hunters, I am perfectly satisfied of the fact ; and 
an anecdote related to me a few days ago, by Major 
Macintosh, proves that this facinating effect is not re- 
stricted to the Lion. An officer in India, well known 
to my informant, having chanced to ramble into a jungle, 
suddenly encountered a royal tiger. The rencontre ap- 
peared equally unexpected on both sides, and both 
parties made a dead halt, earnestly gazing on each other. 
The gentleman bad no fife arms, and was aware that a 
sword would be noefif^cti^ defence in a struggle for 
life with Ruch an antagonist ! But be had heani that 
even the Bengal tiger might be sometimes checked by 
looking him firmly in the face. He did so ; in a few 
minutes, the tiger, which appeared prepared to make 
his final spring, grew disturbed — slunk aside — and at- 
tempted to creep round upon him behind. The officer 
tunied constantl;^ upon the tiger, which still continued 
to shrink from his glance ; but darting into the thicket, 
and a^ain issuing forth at a diHerent quarter, it perse- 
vered for above half ao hour in this attempt to catch him 
by surprise; till at last it fairly yielded the contest, and 
left the gentlemen to pursue his pleasure walk. The 
direction he now took, as may be easily believed, was 
straight to the tents, at double quick time." 

Before we close, we will give a brief description of the 
two classes of Lions; the Asiatic and the African. 

THB ASIATIC OR BENGAL LION. 

**Thk uoifomity of his colour is one characteristic, 
wbi^ distinguishes the Lion from his congeners of the 
foline race. Except in his young state, when there is 
an appearance of stripes, he is (3* a pale tawny aboTOt 
which becomes somewhat lighter beneath. A second 
mark is, the long and flowing maoa of the full grown 
nale, which, commenetng pearly at tba root of his nose, 



extends backwards orer his ahonlders, and gracefully 
undulates on each side of his face and neck. A third 
is, a long and blackish tuft of hairs which terminates his 
tail. In size, the Asiatic Lion rarely equals the Southern 
African. He is of a more uniform and pale yellow, and 
has a peculiar appendage in the long hairs which begin 
beneath the necic, and o€cupy the whole of the middle 
line of the body below. 

*' The Lioness has no mane, is of smaller size than 
the Lion, more slenderly and delicately made, and more 
graceful and agile in her movements. The head of the 
Lion is almost uniformly elevated ; that of the Lioness 
is almost uniformly carried on a level with the line of 
her back, which gives her a sullen and downcast look. 

THE AFRICAN OR CAPE LION. 

** Of the Cape Lion, there are two varieties, which* 
from the tint of their coats, and particularly of their 
manes, are designated by the settlers as the Pale and 
the Black Lion. The latter of these is the larger and 
more ferocious of the two, and occasionally is found of 
the enprisous length of eight feet from the tip of the 
nose to the origin of the tail. The tail is usually about 
half the length of the body. The pale variety is the 
more common. 

" The colonists at the Cape bear the Lion a deadly 
hatred for the mischief which he does to them, particu- 
larly in the destruetion of their horses, for the flesh of 
which he seems to have an especial liking. Being ex- 
cellent marksmen, they will almost attack him singly; 
but the more common mode of attacking him is by 
hunting parties. 

** The African Lion, however, is often doomed to an 
Ignoble death. He is dull of hearing, difficult to be 
awaked, and when suddenly awaked, has no presence of 
mind. Of these circumstances the Bushmen of Africa 
avail themselves to accomplish his destruciion. ** The 
wolf and the tiger" (says Dr. Philip) " generally retire to 
the caverns and the ravines of the mountains, but the 
Lion is most usually found in the open plain, and in the 
neighbourhood of the flocks of Antelopes, which inva- 
riably seek the open country, and which manifest a kind 
of instinctive aversion to places in which their powerful 
adversary may spring upon them suddenly and unex- 
pectedly. It has been remarked of the Lion, by the 
Bushmen, that he generally kills and devours his prey 
in the morning at sunrise, or sunset. On this account, 
when they intend to kill Lions, they genehilly notice 
where the spring-bucks are grazing at the rising of the 
sun ; and by observing, at the same time, K they appear 
frightened and run off, they conclude they hare been 
attacked by the Litm. fliarking accurately the spot 
where the alarm took place, about eleven o'clock in tbe 
day, when the sun is powerful, and the enemy they seek 
is supposed to be fast asleep, they carefully examine the 
ground, and finding him in a state of unguarded secu- 
rity, they lodge a poisoned arrow in his breast. Tbe 
moment the Lion is thus struck, he springs from his 
lair, and bounds off as helpless as the stricken deer. 
The work is done ; the arrow of death has pierced his 
heart, without even breaking theslumbenof the Lioneta 
which may have been lying beside him ; and the Bush- 
man knows where, in the coiirse of a few hours, or even 
In less time, he will find him dead, or in the agonies of 
death." 



Natural Hibtort is no work for one that lorta 
his chair or his bed. Speculation may be pursued 
on a sofk couch, but Na\uro must be observed in the 
open air. I have collected materiala with indeArtinL- 
hie pertinacity. I have gathered glow-worma in th* 
evening, and snails in the morning; 1 have seen th« 
daisy close and open; 1 have heard the owl shriek 
at midnight, and hunted insects in the heat of noon. 
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The cut an the preceding page it another of the 
illnalratioot taken from the work on the mins of the an- 
cient American city. It is No. 3 of the cats in that 
work. The ingenuity of the reader is now called on to 
lecypher ils meaning ; which one has tha means of doing 



as well as another* We shall give more of these cuts 
ere we leave the subject, some of which are among the 
most singular and grotesque figures conceivable, and 
would extort a smile from gravity's very self. They 
fairly ectipae the Fantasticals. 




PERSIAN AND INDIAN MYSTERIES. 



li>& i4i*(>> .\\>iesentation of initiation into the Eleu- 
siuian mybU;»ivk«« vtill give the reader some faint idea of the 
Persian aiid l^Jiaii mysteries, of which the former were 
probably the cjpy. 

. Nothing can be conceived more solemn than the rites 
of initiation into the greater mysteries, as described by 
Apuleius and Dion Chrysostome, who had both gone 
through the awful ceremony ; nothing more tremendous 
and appalling than the scenery exhibited before tlie eyes 
of the terrified aspirtuit. AAer entering the graud ves- 
tibule of the mystic shrine, he was led by the hievo- 
phant, amidst surrounding darkness and incumbent 
horrors, through all the extended ailes, winding ave- 
nues, and gloomy adyta. The Metempsychosis was one 
of the leading principia taught in those temples, and 
this first stage was intended* to represent the toilsome 
wanderings of the benighted soul through the mazes of 
vice and error before initiation ; or in the words of an 
ancient writer quoted by Warburton from Stobasus: 



•» It was a rude and fearful march through night and 
darkness." Presently the ground began to rock beneath 
his feet, the whole temple trembled, and strange and 
dreadful voices were heard through the midnight silence. 
To these succeeded other louder »nd more terrific noises« 
resembling thunder; while quick and vivid dashes of 
lightning darted through the cavern, displaying to his 
view many ghastly sights and hideous spectres, emble- 
matical of ihe various vices, diseases, infirmities, and 
calamities incident to that state of terrestrial bondage 
from which his struggling soul was now going to emerge, 
as well as of the horrors and penal torments of the guilty 
in a future state. At this period, all the pageants of 
vulgar idolatry, all the train of gods, snpemal and infer- 
nal, passed in awful succession before him, and a hymn, 
called the Theology of Idols, reconnting the genealogy 
:md functions of each, was sung : afterwards the whole 
fabulous detail was solemnly recounted by the mysia-. 
gogue ; a divine hymn in honour of tternal .\^n im- 
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miTAux T&tTTii WBM cliant«d« aad the pBifoiuider mys- 
teries commeoced. ** And now, armed on the verge of 
diiaik and initiation^ every thing wears a dreadfoi aspect ; 
it is all horror, trembliogt aod astonisbmeDt/' An icy 
cbillness seizes his limbs; aoopioMdew, like die damp 
of real death, bathes his temples ; he staggers, and his 
faculties begin to fail ; when the scene is of a sudden 
changed, and the doors of the interior splendidly-illu* 
minated temple are thrown wide open. A ** miracolous 
and divine lieht discloses itself: and shining plains and 
flowery meadows open on all hands before him.*' Ar- 



rived at the bomro of nwrtafity, after havtes trod the 
gloomy threshold of Proserphie, I passed npidly throngh 
all the sunroundiog elements; and, at deep onidsighL. 
beheld the sun shining in meridian splendour. The 
clouds of mental error and the shades of rsal darkness 
being now alike dissipated, both the soul aod the body 
of the initiated experienced a delightful vicissitude; 
and, while the latter, purified with Instratione, bounded 
in a blaze of glory, the former dissolved in a tido ol 
overwhelming traasport.— Thc Toueist. 



BIOGRAPHY. 
JOHN ELWES, Eflo.— OmlifiiMdL 



Mr. Elwes had inherited fW)m hia fiidier some property 
in houses hi London, pertioolarly about the Haymarket. 
To this he began to add by engagementa ibr building, 
which he increased from year to year, to a very groat ex- 
tent He was the founder of a great fan of Marybone ; 
Portmao Place, Portman Squaro, and many of tfaie adja- 
cent streets rose out of his pocket : and had not the fatal 
American War put a stop to his rage for building, nmeh 
of the property he then possessed would have been laid 
out in Dricks and mortar. He judiciously became his own 
insurer, and stood ni all his losses by oonilagmttons. He 
soon became a philosopher upon (ire ; and, on a pnblie- 
house which belonged to him being consumed, he said with 
great composure, '* Well, there is no great harm done ; 
the tenant never paid me, and I should not have got rid of 
him so quickly in any other way." 

It was the custom of Mr. Elwes, whenever he came to 
town, to occupy any of his prsmiaee which might then 
chance to be vacant. In this manner he travelled from 
street to street, and whenever any person wished to take 
the bouse in which he was, the owner was instantly ready 
to move into any other. A eowfie of beds, the same num- 
ber of chairs, a table, and an okf woman, comprized all 
his furniture, and he moved them about at a minute'^ warn- 
ing. Of all these moveables, the old woman was the only 
one that gave him any trouble ; for she was afflicted with 
a lameness that made it difficult to get her about quite so 
fast as he chose ; and besides, the colds she took wero 
amazing ; for sometimes she was in a small house in the 
Haymarket, at another in a great house in Portland Place ; 
sometimes in a little room with a coal fire, at other times 
with a few. chips which the carpentere had left, in rooms 
of the most splendid, but frigid dimensions, and with a tit- 
tle oiied paper in the windows for glass. It might with 
troth be said of the old woman, that she was ^ here to-day 
and gone to-morrow ;^^ and the scene which tenninated her 
life is not the least singular of the anecdotes recorded of 
Mr. Elwes. 

He had come to town, and as usual had taken up his 
abode in one of his empty houses. Colonel Timms, who 
wished much to see htm, accidentally learned that his un- 
cle was in London ; but how to find him was the difficulty. 
In vain he enquired at his banker's and at other places ; 
some days elapsed, and he at length learned from a person 
whom he met by chance in the street, that Mr. Elwes had 
been seen going into an uninhabited house in Great Marl- 
borough Street. This was some clue to the colonel, who 
immediately posted to the spot. As the best mode of 
gaining intelligence, he applied to a chairman, but he 
could obtain no information of a gentleman called Mr. El- 
wes. Colonel Timms then described his person, but no 
gentleman had been seen. A pot-boy, however, recoQec- 
ted that he had seen a poor old man opening the door of 
the stable, and locking it after him, and from deecription 
it agreed with the person of Mr. Elwes ; the colonel pro- 
ceeded to the house, and knocked very loudly at the door, 
but could obtain no answer, though some of the neighboure 



said they had aeen such a man. He now aent fyr a per- 
aon to open the stable door, whidi being done, they eottr- 
ed the house together. In the lower paii, sll was skst 
and silent ; but on ascending the stair-case, they board the 
moans of a person seemingly in distress. They went te 
the chamber, and thero, on an dd pallet bed, they foaad 
Mr. Elwes apparendy in the agoniea of death. For sane 
time he seemed quite insensible ; but on samA eordials 
beiifg admmistersd by a neighbouring apothecary who was 
sent for, he recovered sufficiently to say, that he bdievsd 
he had been ill two or three days; *'thatanold woman 
who was in the house, for some reason or other, had ao» 
been liear him ; ^t a^ehad herself been ill ; but he sap- 
posed that she had got well and gone away." Tlie poor 
old woman, the paitner of all his joonies, vraa, however, 
found lifeless on a rug upon the floor, in one of the gar- 
rets, and had to all appaaranee been dead about two days. 
Thus died the servant, and thus, had it not been for his 
providental discovery, would have peridied her master, 
Mr. Elwes, who, though worth at least half a millioii ster- 
ling, was near expiring in his own houaeof abeolate want 

Mr. Elwes had resided thirteen yearn in Suffolk, whea 
on the dissolution of parliament, a contest appeared likely 
to take pkice fbr Berkshire ; but, to preserve the peace of 
the county, he was nominated by Lord Creven. Mr. El- 
wes consented, but on the ezpreea stipulation, that he was 
to be bronght in for nothing. All he did was to dine at 
the ordinary at Abingdon, so that he actually obtained a 
seat in parliament fi>r the moderate sum of ei^^teen pence. 
At this time he waa neariy sixty yearaold, but was in poe- 
scssion of all his activity. lie now left SnfibUr, and 
again went to his seat at Marcham. He took his fi>x- 
hounds with him, but finding that his time was likely to 
be much employed, he resolved to part with them, and 
they were soon afterwards given away to some himen 
in tlie neighbourhood. He was chosen for Beikshire in 
three successive parliaments, and sat as a member of the 
House of Conmions about twelve yeare. It is to his ho- 
nour, that in every part of his parliamentary conduct, and 
in every vote he gave, he soueht no other guide than hia 
conscience, and proved himself to be an independent coun- 
try gentleman. 

In his attendance on his senatorial duties, Mr. Elwes 
was extremely punctual ; he always staid out the whole 
debate, and, let the weather be what it might, he used to 
walk from the House of Commons to the Mount coffee- 
house. In one of these pedestrian returns, a cireumstance 
occurred which furnished him a whimsical opportunity of 
displayiuGf his regard of his person. The night was very 
dark, and hurrying along, he ran with such Tiolence 
against the pole of a sedan chair, that he cut both his legs 
very deeply. He as usual never thought of having any 
medical assistance, but Colonel Timms, at vrhose house 
he then was, insisted on some one being called in. Heat 
length submitted, and an apothecary was sent for, who 
immediately began to expatiate on the ill consequences of 
breaking the shin, the good fortune of his being sent for 
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ice of Mr. Elwee* wound. 
Mr. Elwee ; « but. Mr. , I 



have one thing to say to you. In my opinion^ my legs are 
not much hnrt ; now yoa think they are ; so I will make 
this affreement. I vnUl take one leg and yon shall take 
the other: you shall do what yon please with yonr's, I 
will do nothing to mine; and I will wager your bQl that 
my leg gets well before your^s.*^ He ezoltingly beat ^e 
apothecary by a fortnight. 

Mr. Elwes, when he conceiTed tiial he had obtained a 
seat in parliament for nothing, had not taken into account 
the inside of the house ; for he often declared that three 
contested elections could not ha?e cost him more than he 
lost by loans to his brother representatrres, which were 
nerer repaid. His parsimony was the chief cause of his 
quitting pariiament ; for such was the opinion his constit- 
uents entertained of his integrity, that a Tory small ex- 
pense would have restored him to his seat. He therefore 
voluntarily retired from a parliamentary life. 

About this time he lost nis famous servant of all work. 
He died as he was following his master on a hard trotting 
horse into Berkshire, and he died empty and poor ; for his 
yearly wages were not above five pounds, and he had fast- 
ed the whole day on which he expired, llie life of this 
extraordinary domestic certaintly verified this saying, 
which Mr. Elwes often used : ''If j^rou keep one servant 
your work is done ; if you keep two it is hair done ; but if 
you keep three you may do it yourself.'^ 

Among the sums which Mr. Elwes injudiciously vested 
in the hands of others, some solitary instances of genero- 
sity are upon record. When his son was in the guards, 
he was in the habit of dining frequently at the officer's 
table. The politeness of his manners rendered him gen- 
erally agreeable, and in time he became acquainted with 
every officer in the corps. Among these was Captain 
Tempest, whose good humour was almost proverbial. A 
vacancy happening in a majority, it fell to this gentleman 
U) purchase, but as money cannot be always raised imme- 
diately on landed property, it was imagined that he would 
have been obliged to suffer some other officer to purchase 
over his head. Mr. Elwes one day hearing of the circum- 
stance, sent him the money the next morning, without 
asking any security. He had seen Captain Tempest and 
liked his manners ; and he never once spoke to him after- 
wards concerning the payment ; but on the death of that 
officer, which soon followed, the money was replaced. 

At the close of the spring of 1785, he again wished to 
see his seat at Stoke, which he had not visited for some 
years ; but the journey was now a serious object. The 
fiunous old servant was dead > out of bis whole stud, he had 
remaining only a couple of worn-out brood mares ; and he 
himself no longer possessed such vigor of body as to ride 
mxtyf or seventy miles, with two boiled eggs. At length, 
to ms no small satisfaction, he was carried into the coun- 
try, as he had been into parliament, free of expense, by a 
sentleman who was certaintly not quite so rich as himself. 
On his arrival, he found fault with the expensive furniture 
of the rooms, which would have fallen in but for his son 
John Elwes, Esq. who had resided there. If a window 
was broken, there was t<> be no repair but that of a httle 
brown paper, or piecing in a bit of broken glass ; and to 
save fire« he would walk about the remains of an old green 
house, or nt with a servant in the kitchen. During the 
harvest, ^e would amuse himself W going into the fields, 
to glean the com on the grounds of his own tenants ; and 
they used to leave a little more than common to please 
the old gentleman, who was as eager after it as any pau- 
per in the parish. 

When the season was still further advanced, his morn- 
ing employment was to pick up any stray chips, bones, or 
other things, to earry to the fire in his pocket ; and he was 
ooe da^ surprised by a neighbouring gentleman in the act 
of puUmg down, with some difficulty, a crow's nest for 
this purpose. The gentleman enressed his wonder why 
he gave himself this trouble, to which he replied, "O, Sir, 
it is really a shame that these creatures should do so. Only 
see what waste they make." 

To save the expense of going to a batcher, he wodd 



hare a wht(^ sheep kBIed, and so eat rnntton to the end 
of the chapter. When he occasionally had his river 
drawn, though sometimes horse-loads of fish were taken, 
he would not raffer one to be thrown in again, obeenring 
that if he did, he woald never see dtem more. Game in 
the last stage of putrefaction, and meat that walked about 
his i^te, he would continue to eat, rather than have new 
thines Idlled before the old provision was exhausted. 
With this diet his dress kept pace. When any fnends 
who might happen to visit him were absent, he would 
carefully pat out his ewn fire, and walk to the house of a 
neighbour, making one fire serve both. His shoes he 
never would suffer to be cleaned, lest they should be worn 
ont the sooner. When he went to bed, he would put Are 
guineas into a bureau, and would rise sometimes in the 
middle of the night, to go down stain and see if they were 
safe. There was^no^inff bm the common necessaries of 
life, of whioh he did not deny himself; and it would have 
admitted of a doubt whether, if he had not held in his own 
hands manors and grounds, which fornkhed Mm a subsist 
ence, he would have sUrved rather than have bought any- 
thing. He one day dined on the remnant of a moor-hen, 
which had been brought out of the river by a rat ; and at 
another, ate the undigested part of a pike, which had been 
swallowed by a larger one taken in this state in a net. On 
the latter occasion, he observed, with great satisfsetien : 
*• Ave J this is killing two birds with one stone." 
[to be concluded in ovr next.] 

MR. MOORE'S ADDRESS. 

We have been favoured by Mr. Meere with a copy of 
his Address before the «' General Trades' Union.'' We 
have already pronovnced it an eloquent production. We 
will now make several brief extracts. Bnt we cannot 
extract the delivery, which added immensely to tbs ef- 
fect. To form, therefore, a fair idea of Mr. Moore's 
eloquence, it is necessary to hear him. Yet, the extrarts 
we make may be considered aa fine specimens of «ty&, 
and eloquent tit them$dvei. 

*' The mi of ffrmtmg has, perhaps, covtribnted more 
essentially to the welfare of mankind, to the advaoee- 
ment of society, and to, the promotion aad diffusion of 
political, physical, and ethical truths, than all the arts 
beside. It is, In fact, an art that is **pre s gi wl tee of all 
arts." Wherever >it is known and enconrsged, the pro- 
gressive improvement of society is certain, and the 
march of mind secure and anembarrassed. But where 
the press has never shed its tight, or dispeaked its intel- 
lectual treasures, the night of ignorance and the gloom 
of superatitiott rest upon the soul, and obscure the 
intellect of man ; and should it be stmck from existenoe, 
with its rich treasures of instruction, the world erelong 
wonld be merged in night and barbarism. 

The invomion of the mariner^a tompan^ or, rather, 
the discovery of that mystic and incomprehensible law 
which gives polarity to the needle, chiims to be ranked, 
on acisount of its importance, next to the press. The 
navigator is no longer compelled to keep the coast within 
view in order to steer his course aright, hut now seeks 
the middle of the ocean with confidence and secnrity ; 
nor does it re4|oire a period of ten years, as In the days 
of Ulysses and ^neas, to make a voyacl from Iliam to 
the island of Ithaca, or to the shores of Italy. Neither 
does the modern navigator require a Palinijrus, bs did 
the pious Trojan of old, to stand at the helm, and 
observe the stars of heaven. He possesses in the com- 
pass a safer guide than either Orion or Aroturus. Bnt 
for the compass, those geographical limits which from 
the dawn of creation bad concealed one half of the 
world from the other, had never been passed; and 
America, perhaps, at this moment would have been a 
pathless world of woods, made vocal by the serpent's 
hiss, the panther's scream, and the wild man's terrific 
yell ; and, perchance, here-— even on this consecrated 
spot, where now stands the temple of the living God-*- 
the wild UoL would have made his den, or the red man 
hia habitation I 
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" A love and an «dinintion for the fine attt, and a due 
appreciation of their merits, tend to improve the mind, 
and beget in it the principles of good taste, order, and 
refinement, which soon exhibit their influence in the 
increasing excellence of every thing that we do, contrire, 
or execute. These help, alsot when duly cultivated, to 
augment our pleasures and our happiness. It has been 
said by an eminent writer, that the tawtMot of a' fine art 
is .carpressiofi, and that its end is fkature; and this is 
true. It is a truth which all within the hearing of my 
voice will feel and acknowledge, when we come to the 
illustration of its principles. For example : there is a 
painting on silk, representing the implements employed 
in our various pursuits, displayed in the form of a circle, 
and united by an oaken wreath. This design, as you 
all know, is emblematical of the Trades' Union. This 
then is fau art^ (and a noble specimen it is too.) What, 
yon will ask, is its utility, and how can it inspire plea- 
sure 1 Can you, as mechanics and artists, look upon 
that banner without being reminded of your united 
strength ? Can you contemplate that proud emblem of 
your union and your power, without feeling the secret 
emotions of pride and pleasure steal into your bosoms, 
and throb through your hearts? Can you witness the 
close alliance of your interests and your welfare, as 
there represented, and not feel your mutual sympathies, 
and friendship, and love, warmed, and elevated, and 
strengthened ? And can yon feel all this, and say that 
the picture is of no utility ? that it imparts no pleasure ? 

**1 am aware we shall be told, that republican govern- 
ments are unpropitious to the cultivation and encourage- 
ment of the arts^-especialiy the tine arts. This has 
long been a fashionable doctrine ; but it is as false as 
fashionable. It is a libel on popular govemmenu. 
When we demand the evidence, we are confidently 
pointed to the page of history, and referred to the 
patronage and facilities afforded to artists by arbitrary 
governments— to the munificent pensions and donations 
granted by the Ptolemies of Egypt, the Augustuses of 
Rome, and the Louises of France. Well, I am quite 
willing that history should decide the question — ^that it 
should be the sole arbiter in the ease. In what part of 
the world, then, at. what period, and under what form 
of government, did the elegant and useful arts first 
spring up, and JhurUh most ? Was it on the borders 
of the Nile, or the banks of the Euphrates— ^r under 
the Memphian or Babylonian despots ? Not so— no, 
not so. But on the barren soil of Attica, the hind of 
Codrus and of Miltiades— within the stormy republics 
of Greece ! 

*' We date the decline of the arts in Greece from the 
decline of her liberty. For the proof, we invite you to 
compare the state of the arts of the Alexandrian with 
that of the Periclean age. When we come down to the 
Augustan age— the proud era of Moecenas— 'tis tmtto- 
tion all. Not an artist stands forth in the conscious 
pride of originality. All — all are content to copy the 
Ortcian nuisten. It is true, the fine arts experienced 
a partial resuscitation under the princes of the Flavian 
house, but with tkem expired the arts of Rome ; and 
when Constantino the Great wished to adorn an arch 
at Byzantium, he was obliged to tear down one of 
Trajan's, at Rome, for sculptures. But we are not 
confined to ancient history alone for proofs and illustra- 
tions. The history of our own country, within 
the last half century, has furnished ample testimony, 
that not only mechanical genius, but the intellectual 
powers generally, are more univeraally developed in 
fiee, than in despotic governments. Where is the nation 
that can point to such illustrious names in war — ^in 
eloquence^-in philosophy— in astronomy— in mecha- 
nics, and in painting, as those of Washington, and 
Henry, and Franklin, and Rittenhouse, and Fulton, and i 
West? I 

*♦ Would you enjoy the fame of those illustrious men ? | 
Th4^n follow their example, and imitate their virtues, i 
Uke them, be diligent— be honest— be firm— be inde- 



fatigable. Pursue knowledge with a diltgeac« ^at 
noTor tires, and with a perseverance that never fnlten; 
and honour, and glory, and happiness, will be yonr 
reward ! You have no loneer an excuse why yon 
should not prosper and fiourish, both as a body, and ai 
individuals. You know your rights, and,<consequently, 
feel your strength. If mortification and defeat abonld 
attend you, blame not your fellow men — the cause 
will be found within yourselves. Neither blame yonr 
country— the fault will not be her's! No — ^Land <4 
Genius— >Land of Refuge— Land of the Brave and 
Free ! — thy sons have no cause to reproach ibee ! All 
thy deserving children find favour in thine, eyes* support 
on thine arm, and protection in thy bosom! 
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Hail to the dawn of the year ! 

And hail to the patrons of Knowledge 

To this era all hail ! when her beams bright and cfleai; 

Fall alike upon hamlet and college. 

Year after year had swept by, 

And age after age had departed : 

While the great field of mind stul continued to lie 

Unimprov^, unexplored, desert, barren, and dry, 

With no life-giving impulse impsited. 

Cknster'd in closet and cell, 
Immur'd amid dusty old pages, 
Long, long was fair Knowledee devoted to dwell 
' Sechuied, with monks and old ssges. 

These were the people, no doubt, 

Like Temanite, Na'^mathite, Shuhite, 

At whose exit from time Wisdom's lamp would ge on^ 

Enshrouding the earth in the darkness and doubt 

Of a mental Egyptian midnight. 

Wond'rinsr, aatonish'dt amax'd, 

To hear tnem liicir gibberish mutt'rina, 

The awe-sirickcn ilirong on :he wondrous ones gsx*d, 

As on sccra their dark oraclGS utt*ring. 

Happy, thrice happy indeed, 

That thus they, iKXir ru//rt(«, were able 

On the few scati rin^ fragments of mind to bs feet, 

Aa they fell from Intelligence' table. 

Thanks to high Heav'n ! for the change 
In these days which to us are allotted ; 
When the fair fields of Knowledge all fieely nnay 
Pluck her fruits, cull her flowVcts unspotted. 

Shadows and mists arc dispelPd, 
The charm that once boimd us is broken \ 
No longer in awe, os was wont, are we heldt 
At the high-sounding verbiage spoken. 

Pallas, Cyihcrca, Jove, 

Bacchus, Pluto, Apollo, Diana, 

With the whole idol train, feign*d as dwelling abov% 

Or on mount, or by stream, or in valley or grev^ 

Are now tipp d firom the tongues of " toe many.*' 

History, science, and art. 

Ancient relics and novel phrenoloey. 

These, too, are now eanvass'd in full or in pavt 

As well as this fabled mythology. 

Still, near the surge-beaten shore 

Of a proud-swelling, limitless ocean 

We lie— with vast continents, worlds, to eiplon i 

Yet, led by the chart and the magnet of lore, 

We shall nde out its angry commotion. 

Then hail to the dawn of the year ! 

And adieu to the year just departed I 

A smsll pittance now, friend, the poor caniar to 

And he'll trip on his wsy merry^heaitsd. 
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OH I.BSIBUB IJkNOUAeS, IMITATIVE AlID STMBOLICAL. 

The subject of the vocal orgHns, aod the tciile of tones 
md terme to which they give rise, which have just pass- 
ed under review, led us progressively into an inquiry 
concerning the nature of the voice itself, and the origin 
of systeaiatic or. articulate language. 

Systematic or articulate language, however, as we 
have already obserf ed, is of two kinds, wal aod legible ; 
the one spoken and addressed to the ear, the other pen- 
ned or printed, and addressed to the eye. It is this last 
which constitutes the wonderful and important art of 
writing, and distinguishes civilised man from savage 
man, as the first distingnishes man in general from the 
brute creation. The connexion between the two is so 
close, that although both subjects might, with the most 
perfect order, (ind a place in some subsequent part of 
that comprehensive course of study upon which wo have 
even now bnt barely entered, I shall immediately follow 
up the latter for the very reason that I have already 
touched upon the former. It will, moreover, if I n^is- 
take not, ultbrd an agreeable variety to our philosophical 
pursuits; a point which ought no more to be lost sight 
of in the midst of instruction than in the midst of amuse- 
inent ; and will form an extensive subject for useful re- 
fieetion when the present series of our labours shall have 
reached its close. 

Written language is of so high an antiquity, that, like 
the language oC the voice, it has been supposed, by a 
multitude of wise and good men in all ages, to have been 
a supernatural gift, communicated either at the creation, 
or upon some special occasion not long afterward. Yet 
there seems no satisfactory ground for either of these 
opinions. That it was not communicated like oral lan- 
guage at the creation of mankind, appears highly proba^ 
ble, because, tirst, it by no means possesses the univer- 
sality which, under such circumstances, we should have 
reason to expect, and which oral language displays. No 
tribe or people have ever been found without a tongue ; 
but multitudes without legible characters. Secondly, 
amon^ the difTerent tribes and nations that do possess it, 
jt is far from evincing that unity or similarity in the 
structure ot' its elements which, I have already obsewed, 
is to be traced in the elements of speech, aod which 
must be the natural result of an origin from one com- 
mon source. The system of writing among some na- 
tions consists in pictures, or marks, representative of 
things ; among others, in letters or marks symbolical of 
sounds ; while, not unfrequently, the two systems are 
found in a state of combination, and the characters are 
partly imitative and partly arbitrary. And, thirdly, there 
does not seem to be the same necessity for a divine inter- 
position in the formation of written characters as in that 
of oral language. The latter existing, the former might 
be expected to follow naturally in some shape or other, 
from that imitative and inventive genius which belongs 
to the nature of man* and especially in a civilized state. 
And, as we endeavour to penetrate the obscurity of past 
ages, we meet with a few occasional beacons which 
point otit to us something of the means by which this 
wonderful art appears to have been first devised, and 
Vol L-^3» 



something of the countries where it appears to have been' 
lint practised. 

But an exception is made by many learned and excel- 
lent nsen in favour of one species of writing: namely, 
that of alphabetic characters, which is conceived to d< 
so far superior to every other method, as to have de* 
maoded and justified a special interposition of the Deitj 
at some period of the creation ; and, by turning to ih< 
Pentateuch, a few texts, we are told, are to be met with 
which seem to intimate that the knowledge of letten 
was first communicated to Moses by God himself, an£ 
that the Deoalogue was the earliest specimen of alpha- 
betic writing. 

Such was the opinion of many of the fathers of th< 
Christian church, and such contmues to be the opinion 
of many able scholars of modem timet : as, among the 
former, St, Cyril, Clement of Alexandria, Eusebius, 
Isidore ; and among the latter, Mr. Bryant, Mr. Cos- 
tard, Mr. Winder.* Aod it is hence necessary to re- 
mark, in addition to what has already been observed, 
that, so far from arrogatins any such invention or com- 
munication to himself, Moses uniformly refers to wri- 
ting, and even to alphabetic writing, as an art as common 
and as well known in his own day as at present. He 
expressly appeals to the existence of written records, 
suth as tablets or volumes, and to the more durable 
art of engraving, as applied to the alphabetic characters. 
Thus, in the passage in which writing is first mentioned 
in the Scriptures, "And the Lord said unto Moses, 
tmie this for a memorial in a hftok or ta&/e.**f And 
shortly afterward, " And thou shalt make a p/oU of pure 
ffold, and grave upon it, like the engravings of a signet, 
HoLiifEBS TO THB LoRD."t The public seals or sig- 
nets of oriental princes are well known to be of the 
same description even i^ the present day, and to be or- 
namented with sentences instead of fieures or mere 
ciphen. In the State-Paper OflSce, at Whitehall, there- 
are still to be seen a number of letters from eastern 
mooarchs to the kings of England, with seals of this veiy 
kind, the inscriptions of several of which are copied 
by Mr. Astle into bis valuable work upon the present 
8ubject.§ 

In that sublime and unrivalted poem, the book of 
Job, which carries intrinsic and, in the present individn 
ars judgment, incontrovertible evidence of its being the 
work of Moses, we meet with a similar proof of the ex- 
istence and general cuhivation of both these arts, at the 
period before us ; for it is thus the afflicted patriarch 
exclaims, under a dignified consciousness of his inno- 
cence: 

O I that my words were even now written down : 
O ! that they were engraven on a tsble : 
With a pen of iron upon lead :— 
That they were sculptured in a rock for ever f Q 

Nor de the Hebrews alone appear to have been possess- 
ed of written characters at this era. Admitting Moses 
to be the author of this very ancient poem, we find him 
ascribing a familiar knowledge of writing, and not only 
of writing but of engraving and sculpture, to the Arabi- 
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ans; for of this country were Job and his companions. 
And if, as appears from the preeeding passages, the He- 
brews were generally acquainted with at least two of 
these arts at the time of their quitting Egypt, it would 
be reasonable to suppose, even though we had no other 
ground for. such a supposition, that the Egyptians them- 
selves were equally acquainted with them. 

We have also some reason for believing that alphabetic 
writing was at this very period common to India ; and 
either picture writing or emblematic writing to China. 
The Hindoo Scriptures, if the term may be allowed, 
consist of four distinct books, called Baids or Beids, Be- 
das or Vedas, which are conceived to have issued suc- 
cessively from each of the four mouths of Brahma ; and 
of these, Sir William Jones calculates that the second, 
or Yajur Beda, may have been in existence fifteen hun- 
dred and eighty years before the birth of our Saviour, 
and, consequently, in the century before the birth of 
Moses ; whence, if there be any approach towards cor- 
rectness in the calculation, the first, or Rik Beda, must 
at die same epoch have been of very considerable stand- 
ing. He dates the Institutes of Menu, the son or grand- 
spn of Brahma, which he has so admbrably translated, at 
not more than two centuries after the time of Moses ; 
though he admits that these are the highest periods that 
can fairly be ascribed to both publications,* and is 
ready to allow that they did not at first exist in their 
present form, and were, perhaps, for a long time only 
traditionary. It is impossible not to wish that the facts 
upon which this extraordinary scholar builds his premi- 
ses were established with more certainty, and that the 
conclusions he deduces from them were supported by 
inferences and arguments less nicely spun. Admitting 
the existence of these compositions in any sort of regu- 
lar shape, on their first appearance, it seems more rea- 
sonable to suppose, considering their complicated na- 
ture and extent, that they were handed down from age 
to age in a written form, than that they maintaioed a 
precarious life by mere oral tradition ; for, if the Egyp- 
tians, as appears almost unquestionable, were in posses- 
sion of legible characters at or before the time of Moses, 
there seems no solid ground for believing that the Hhi- 
doos might not have been in possession of a similar art. 
The diflerent ages of the kings, or fiv^ sacred and most 
ancient books of the Chinese, have been still less sa- 
tisfactorily settled than the Vedas of the Hindoos. A 
▼ery high antiquity, however, is fully established for 
them by a distinct reference to their existence in the 
Institutes of Menu ; nor perhaps less so in the very sim- 

£le and antiquated style in which all of them are written, 
ow much soever the characters of any one of these 
books may diifer from any other: and, adopting the 
chronology of the Septuagint, Mr. Butler ingeniously 
conjectures that the era of the Chinese empire may be 
fixed, with some latitude of calculation, at two thousand 
Gre hundred years before Christ,f which would make it 
nearly a thousand years before the birth of Moses. 

** The annals of China,'* says Dr. Marshman, ** taken 
in their utmost extent, synchronize with the chronology 
of Josephus, the Samaritan Pentateuch, and the Septua- 
gint, rather than with that contained in our present 
copies of the Hebrew text; and, according to the former, 
the highest pretensions of their own annals leave the 
Chinese inhabiting the woods, and totally ignorant of 
agTic%dturt, nearly five hundred years after the deluge.*'$ 
Tne Y-King, or oldest of their sacred books, consists 
of horizontal lines, entire or cut, which are multiplied 
and combined into sixty-four different forms or posi- 
tions. They appear involved in almost impenetrable 

• He calculates the first three Vedas to have been composed 
about 300 years before the Institutes, and about 600 before the 
Puranas and Itahasas, which he felt convinced were rfot the 
orpduction of Vyasa. Works, vol. ii. p. 305; and iii. p. 484. 
folio ediuon. 

t Hor» BiblicsB, voL ii. p. 179,* 2ded. Svo. 1807. 
» t Elements of Chinese Grammar t with a Preliminanr Dis- 
serution on the Characters and Colloqnial Medium of the Chi- 
asaew Seramporeb 4to. 1614. 



mystery, as well as antiquity ; but, so Ar at they have 
been deciphered, they seem, in conjuDction with the 
other sacred books, to contain a summarr of patriarchal 
religion, or that which alone ought to be regarded m 
the established reFigion of China ; under which the peo- 
ple are taught to know and reverence the Supreme 
Being, and to contemplate the emperor as both king 
and pontiff; to whom, es^clusively, it belongs to preacrifae 
ceremonies, to decide on doctrines, anu« it certain i ' 
of the year, to offer sacrifices for the natfOn.§ 
[To be conrtnueA] 



NATURAL HISTORY. 




THE PUMA. 

**Tbe Puma, Couguar, or Americau Lion, is from four 
to five feet long, but more commonly of the former size, 
and has a tail of half that length, which has not, Fike 
that of the Lion, a terminating brush of hair ; neither 
has the Puma a mane. Indeed, his name of Lion could 
only have been given to him by careless or unscientific 
observers, as his uniform sameness of color is the sole 
point of resemblance which he has to the king of beasts. 
He has a small rounded head, a broad and rather obtuse 
muzzle, and a body which, in proportion, is slenderer 
and less elevated than that of his 'more dignified name- 
sake. ' The upper parts of his body,' says Mr. Benoet, 
* are of a bright silvery fawn, the tawny hairs being ter- 
minated by whitish tips : beneath and on the inside of 
the limbs he is nearly white, and more completely so on 
the throat, chin, and upper lip. The head has an irre- 
gular mixture of black and gray ; the outside of the 
ears, especially at the base, the sides of the muzzle from 
which the whiskers take their origin, and the extremity 
of the tail) are black.' The fur of the cubs has spots 
of a darker hue, which are visible only in certain lights, 
and disappear when the animal is full grown. Both the 
sexes are of the same colour. 

"The Puma was once spread over the whole wide 
extent of the new world, from Canada to Patagonia. 
The progress of civilization has, however, circumscribed 
his range, and has rooted him out in many places. Not- 
withstanding his size and strength, he is cowardly ; and, 
Hke almost all cowards, he is sanguinary. If be find a 
fiock of sheep unprotected, he will destroy the whole, 
merely that he may enjoy the luxury of sucking their 
blood. As he possesses much timidity and little awift- 
nesfl, and frequents the open plains, he generally falls a 
victim when the hunter pursues him with the unerring 
lasso. 

" In seizing its prey, the Puma crawls soAly on its b«lly 
through the shrubs and bushes, conceals itself in ditches, 
or assumes a (Owning appearance. As soon, however, 
as it can reach its victim, it leaps on its back by one 
bound, and soon rends it to pieces. Molina tells us 
that, in Chili, where thehusbandmen tether their horses in 
the fields by pairs, the Puma kills and drags one away, 
and compels the other to follow by occasionally striking 
it with his paw. All animals are not thus easily ran* 
quished. Asses defend themselves with their heels, and 
are often victorious ; and cows form themselves into a 
circle round their calves, turn their horns towards ih» 
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iiMailant, aod not uofrequently destroy him. Even a 
woman or a child can put him to flight. ' When huntod 
with dogs, however, aod cut oik' from his retreat to a 
rock or a tree, he places himself under the trunk of a 
large tree, and fights furiously 

**The Puma is easily tamed, and in captivity becomes 
tractable, and even attached. It loves to be noticed and 
caressed, expresses its pleasure by pumng,will follow its 
owner about like a dog, and has been known to suffer 
children to ride upon its back.'* 



ANTiaUITIES. 



RBINS OP THE AMERICAN CITY. 

Wo will this week resume this interesting subject. 
What we have already pubfished upon it, is but a kind 
of preface to what may ultimately, be expected ; for 
great additional discoveries have recently been made, 
and are still in progress; and from the great interest 
which the subject has excited, there is every reason to 
believe it will not be suffered to rest, till these vast ruins 
shall have been fully explored. 

Subjoined is an article read before the New- York 
Lyceum of Natural History, Sept, 23, 1833, by Samuel 
Ackerly.M.D. 

A corresponding member of this society, resident in 
Tabasco, one of the states in the confederacy of Mex- 
ico, has been many years engaged in the investiga- 
tion of a subject of deep interest to the learned world. 
Though not connected with the immediate objects of 
the Lyceum of Natural History, yet the writer of this 
communication is induced to offer it to the society, as it 
will make known to the members the labors of one of 
their foreign associates. 

The subject to which the attention of the society is 
now invited belongs to the Antiquities of America, in 
the central paits of which have beeq discovered the ruins 
of an immense city, overgrown by a dense forest of huge 
trees ; on the clearing away of which, large edifices have 
been brought to light, together with temples and pala- 
ces built of hewn stone. Though in a state of great di- 
lapidation, the rubbish has been cleared away from some 
of them, and their interior explored, exhibiting to tlie 
view of the astonished beholder evidences of a nation 
once exiathig there, highly skilled in the mecVdnic arts, 
and in a state of civilization far beyond any thing that 
we have been led to believe of the aborigines previous 
to the discovery of Columbus. 

The writer's attention has been drawn to this subject 
by a correspondence with Dr. Francisco Coitoy, of Ta* 
basco, who has been many years laboriously investiga- 
ting these ruins, collecting information, making delinea- 
tions of the penates, idols, and priapi found in that region, 
and the remarkable figures in relief upon the interior 
wall of these dilapidated temples and palaces. The out- 
line of one of these palaces has been traced by Dr. Cor- 
roy, and he states it to be more extensive than the Tui- 
leries of Paris. The information collected by him from 
personal observation and otherwise has been embodied in 
aseriesof letters addressed and dedicated to the writer 
faerenf, ind ample enough to make two volumes, which 
are intended for publication at some future time as he is 
still engaged in tiie same interesting researches. 

To most persons in this country an inquiry into this 
subject may be considered more curious than usefol. 
And so it may be in relation to our immediate and press- 
ing wants. But may not important results arise from 
the investigation of such a subject? Who can read or 
hear without astonishment the fact, that in the province 
ofChaipa in Central America,' has been found a city in 
ruins, formerly constructed of stone, situated on an ele- 
vated plain, covered with an umbrageous forest, the 
growth of hundreds of years, beneath which are still 
found the mouldering fragments enveloped in the rub- 
bish of theur own destruction 7 This city has been as- 



certained to extend along the plain in one durection from 
ieve'n to eight Spanish leagues, which are equal to about 
thirty English miles. The antiquities of a people in- 
habiting a city sixty or more miles in circumference, 
centuries since in a flourishing condition, on the conti- 
nent of America, cannot fail, when better known and 
further investigated, to attract the attention of every* re- 
flecting mind. 

The name of this city, so ancient and of such aston- 
ishing magnitude, is unknown, though distinguished by 
writers, and the modem residents of the country, as the 
Ruins of pAi^ENquE, which name is derived from a 
neighbouring Spanish settlement. Dr. P. F. Cabera, 
o( New Guatemala, the commentator on Captain Del 
Rio*s account of these ruins, has endeavoured to prove 
that the ancient and true name of the city was Huchuet- 
TAPALLAN. Professor Rafinesque, of Philadelphia, who 
has also made these ruins a subject of investigation, con- 
nected with his History of American nations, denomi- 
nates the mined city Otolum, a name still applied to a 
stream in the immediate neighbourhood. The reasons 
ibr adopting these names will be given in the course of 
this communication from the authors themselves. 

The ruins of this ancient city are beginning to attract 
the attention of the scavans of Europe, and the Geo- 
graphical Society of Paris has offered a premium of four 
thousand francs, or eight hundred dollars,, for the best 
account of them. The work of Dr. Corroy will proba- 
bly merit the reward when made known and forwarded 
to the society. But he is not yet informed that such a 
reward has been offered, nor is it known to the society 
that he has written on the subject. 

In making this communication the Writer has no other 
design than to call the attention of the American public 
to this interesting inquiry, by stating the substance of 
his correspondence with Dr. Corroy on these immense 
ruins, and information collected from other sources re- 
lating to the same subject. 

The friend and correspondent of the writer is a French 
physician, long a resident and practitioner of medicine« 
of Villa Hermosa, or Tabasco, on a river of that name, 
about seventy-nve miles from its embouchure in the 
Gulf of Mexico. Tabasco is also the name of one of the 
states in the confederacy of Mexico, lying south of 
Vera Cruz, and east of Guatemala. Dr. Corroy has 
been many years enthusiastically devoted to the investi- 
gation of the niins of this ancient city, which is forty 
leagues in a south-westerly direction from Tabasco, 
from whence he has made several excursions to explore 
them. A gentleman from New York, who has been at 
Tabasco and is acquainted with Drr Corroy, states in n 
letter to the writer that *^ the doctor is a worthy man and 
hospitality is his motto." 

Dr. Corroy '8 correspondence was first commenced 
with our late learned and distinguished countryman and 
member of this society. Dr. Samuel L. Mitchill, whose 
papers, books, and manuscripts were bequeathed to the 
writer. Among them are numerous letters on the anti- 
quities of North America, but none of them detail facte 
so surprising as those relating to the ruins near Palenque* 
in Central America. 

The first letter to Dr. Mitchill, dated at Tabasco, 
29tli December, 1830, gives the information that Dr 
Corroy was constantly engaged in making researchee 
and collecting materials from these interesting ruins, 
preserving and delineating those worthy of such care ; 
among which were nuinerous Idols, and one of an un- 
known substance, upon which he set a high value. Dr 
Corroy also states in this letter, that he had sent Dr. 
Mitchill, by the brig Eliza, of New York, a firagment of 
a sculptured head fiom the ruins, in size two Fronch 
feet by one and a half. Dr. Mitchill was requested to 
satisfy his own curiosity with this piece of antiquity, and 
then forward it to Mr. Jomard, member of the Geogra- 
phical Society of Paris. The brig Eliza having been lost 
by shipwreck, together with her cargo, the sculptured 
head was never received. 
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The second leitec to Dv. MlohilL weedeted at TiAat- 
co, IStbMay, 1831. Thn letter was accompaDied by a 
small box, coDtaioiog several idols of baked earthy the 
head of a snake, and a hollow cup or rase of the same 
materials, found in the neighborhood of Tabasco. 
These however are aUnUar to those dieeovered among 
(he ruins. The idols were four or five inches in height, 
with two holes in the lower peeterior part, forming a 
•hisile, each one of a diierant sound or key. Tntae 
remains of Indian antiquity were also re^vested lo ha 
forwarded to Mr. Jomard. They did not arrive in New- 
¥ork until after the death of Or. Mifcbill, which earned 
a delay of their transmission to Paris, and which was 
subsequently effected by the writer hereof. 

The third letter of Dr. Corroy is dated at Tabasco, 90th 
November, 1832, and is dueeled to Dr. Akerly, the wri- 
ter, in consequence of his annonncinf the death of Dr. 
fliitchlli, and proposing to cominne the correspondeace. 
In this letter Dr. Corroy sayas 

^*I was at Palenoue, on my third visit exploring these 
admirable ruins, when, on the 21st July, 1832, 1 re cti ve d 
your letter of March last, on which aeceunt I have been 
unable to answer it until the present timob It is impos- 
sible to give you in oue letter the details of things so 
surprising discovered in this ruined city. At present I 
oan only mform you, &at siooe September, 1811^, to the 
end of October, 18^ I hme beeo constantly engaged 



in coHeetiDf materiak, aad preparing a work for pvblien* 
tion. The materials aire copious, and will form two vol- 
umes, and I nropose to put them in the form of letters 
written and dedicated to you, for which I ask your per- 
misrion, and request your affirmative reply. I have a 
description of these ruins, which neither Don Antonio 
Del Rio, nor any other person has been able to give. 
The expenses of my voyages and explorations have cost 
me more than four thousand five hundred dollars. 1 
possess, my dear doctor, many Idols, some of them form- 
ed of baked earth, others of stone, and one of a material 
supposed to be a petrifaction of jasper, or of a species of 
marble, and also one of gold, but unfortunately for me, 
its value is only about four dollars." 

** I have a plan of Tabasco, with three routes which ' 
conduct to the ruins. I have also n plan of the grand 
and principal palace of the mias, which place is more 
extensive than the Tuileries of Paris. I am also io 
possession of numerous designs. Inform me, my deai 
shr, if mv work and collections can be advantageously 
publishecl and disposed of in New York. 

IToUc 



On the preceding page is another cut copied from the 
first work on the Ruins of the American city. We in- 
tend to give an explanation of the probable significa- 
tion of these cuts, commoDciog with our next number. 



MYTHOLOGY. 




ABDUCTION OP EUROPA BY JUPITER. 



One of the most interesting incidents related of Jupi- 
ter in heathen mythology, is his abduction of Europe. 

Europe was the daughter of Agenor, kin^ of Phoeni- 
ria. She was so exquisitely beautiful that JFupiter him- 
self became enamoured of her, as he saw her in the 
nieadows, accompanied by her maidens, gathering flow- 
ers. He immediately transformed himself into a beau- 
tifal white bull, and mingled with the herds of Agenor, 
which were grazing near by. Europe admiring his 
betoty^ approached oim« and be^an to play with him- as 



with a large gentle dog ; whereupon he lay down at her 
feet. No sooner had be done-this, than Europe, by way 
of amusement, sprang upon his back. This was all the 
artful deity could desire. Rising gently, he began to 
withdraw slowly towards the shore of the Mediterranean, 
bearing away in triumph his fair burthen. Having 
reached the sea, he plunged in, and swam to the isle of 
Crete. ** 1 never saw," says Zephynis in Lucian, ** such 

Kmp on the sea. Europe affrighted takes hold of the 
IPs horo with her left hand, thatshe might not Adioflr; 
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^lew off her. The tea became presently cilm; the 




cupids, who hovered all about her, with their torches io 
their haods, sung hymeneus. The Nereids, on the 
backs of dolphins, rode about and showed all marks of 
joy. The Tritons danced round the nymph.** This 




description is represented in the two preceding cuts, 
with this difference only : that one of the cupids puts a 
crown on Europa's head, and the other seems to swim : 
a Nereis rides on a sea-horse, and two Tritons blow 
their horns. 

In the two first of the preceding plates, the bull seems 
to walk on the water, as if it were ice. The virgin com- 
panions of Europa stand on the sea-shore, astonished at 
the unwonted spectacle, expressing their emotions in 
all their gestures. The poet has touched off this scene 
to the life in the following admirable strain. 

'* Now Iowa n milk white bull on Asia's strand, 
And crop^ witit dcincing head thedaaied land. 
With TOfty wreath?, Europa's hand adorns 
His fringed fijrtniead and his pearly horns j 
Lig^t on tijg (mck ihe sportive damsel bounds, 
AnJi pleoaed lie ttic-vcs along the flowery grounds ; 
BfcHTfl with ftloiv Bifjp his beauteous prize aloof^ 
Dips in the luc] J flood fais ivory hoof: 
Then wet» his velvet kne^s, and wading laves 
Hia pdky sides amid the dimpling waves. 
fieneijth her robti ^he draws ner snowy feeti 
Andj half reclinim^ on her ermine seat, 
H ou n 1 1 ! 1 i 'I r a i r^*-f\ i\ > .ck her radiant arms she throws, 
.Lid resis iiLi nu^ i aeek on his curled brows ; 
Her yellow tresses wave on wanton ealesi 
And Dent in air her azure mantle sails. 
While her fair train with beckoning hands deplore, 
Strain their blue eyes, and shriek along the snore \ 
Onward he moves ^ applauding cupids guide, 
And skmi an shootniff wing the shming tide ; 



fimersing Tntons leaTs their eoral caTes, 
Sound their loud eoncksi and smooth the cvdnc^i. 
Now Europe*s shadowy shores, with loud acelaiin« 
Hail the fur fogidve and, 9hmU fur tutmeJ* 

D0TWin*9 Botanic Gartfm—CantD IL 

Jupiter, as already remarked, swam with EmofH to 
the island of Crete, where she brought forth the ftnMoe 
Minos, and gare her name to one quarter of the glohe. 

On the abduction of Europa, her father immedtateSy 
ordered his son, Cadmus, to go in search of her, and not 
to return without her. He went accordingly ; hut being 
unable to find her, and consequently not daring return 
to his father, he built the city of Thebes, nat te from 
Mount Parnassus. 

It happened that • the companions of Cadmus, while 
they went for water, were deroured by a serpent. Cad 
mus, to sTcnge their deaths, slew the serpent, and ex* 
traeted its teeth, which, by the advice of Mioerra, be 
sowed in the ground ; when Io ! up sprang an imme- 
diate harvest of men, all armed, who, quarrelling among 
themselves as fast as they sprung up, destroyed oae 
another, five only excepted, by whom that couBfiy was 
aAerwards peopled. To crown all, Cadmiss himseli^ 
and his wife Hermione, after many proofs of tbe freaks 
of fortune, were changed into serpents. 

Cadmus is said to have invented sixteen letters of the 
Greek alphabet, which, in the time of the judges of 
Israel, he brought out of Phoenicia into Greece. Pala- 
medes, two hundred and fifty years after this, added fonr 
letters more, in the time of the siege of TroT ; though 
some assert that Epicharmus invented two of these let 
ten. Six hundred and fifty years after the siege of 
Troy, Simonides invented the other four letters. 

Cadmus is said to have invented prose writing, and ta 
have been the first among the Greeks who consecrated 
statues to the honour of the gods. 



BIOGRAPHY. 

JOHN ELWES Esa.-Omcli«l«L 

Mb. Elwxs pa^ed the sprinp^ of 1786 alone, at Stoke, 
and had it not been for some little daily scheme of ava* 
rice, he would have passed it without one consolatcxy 
moment. His temper began to give way ; his thoughts 
were incessantly occupied with money, and he saw no 

Serson but what, as he imagined, was deceiving and 
efrauding him. As be would not allow himaeu any 
fire by day, so he retired to bed at its close to save can* 
dies, and even befi;an to deny himself tbe luxury of 
sheets. In short, he had now nearly brought to a cli- 
max the moral of his whole life, — the perfect vanity 
of wealth! 

On removing from Stoke, he went to his farm 9t Tbay- 
don-hall, a scene of mater ruin and desolation, if p>os- 
sible, than either of his houses in Sufiblk or Berkshire. 
It stood alone on the borders of Epping Forest, and an 
old man and woman, his tenants, were the only persons 
with whom he could hold any converse. Here he fell 
ill, and as he refused all assistance, and had not even a 
servant, he lay unattended and almost forgotten, iadulff- 
ing, even in the prospect of death, that avarice whidi 
nothing could subdue. It was at this period he began 
to think of making his will ; as be was probably senai- 
ble that his sons could not be entitled by law to any 
part of his property, should he die intestate. On his 
arrival in London, ne put his design in execution, and 
devised all his real and personal estat<>^ to his two sons, 
who were to share the whole of his vast property 
equally between them. 

Soon after this, Mr. Elwes gave, by letter of attomev, 
the power of managing all his concerns into the hands 
of Mr. Ingraham, his attorney, and his youngest son, 
who had been his chief agent for some time. This sten 
had become highly necessary, for he entirely forgot aD 
recent occurrences, and as he never comroittM any thing 
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to wntiiig, the eonftakm he made wu inexprettiUe. 
Of this, the following^ anecdote mav senre as an instance. 
He haa one evening given a draft on Messrs. Hoares, 
his bankers, for twenty pounds, and having taken it into 
his head dwing the night that he had overdrawn bis 
account, his anxiety was unceasing. He left his bed, 
and walking about his room with that feverish irritation 
that always distinguished him, waited with the utmost 
impatience for the morning; when, on going to his 
banker with an apologv for the great li&rty he had 
taken, he was assured there was no occasion to apolo- 

S'ze, as he happened to have in his hands at that time, 
e small balance of fourteen thousand seven hundrea 
pounds. 

However singular this act of forgetfulness may ap- 
pear, it serves to mark that extreme conscientiousness 
which, amidst all his anxiety about money, did honour 
to his character. If accident placed him in debt to any 
person, even in the most trivial manner, he was never 
easy till it was paid, and he was never known on any 
occasion to fail in what he said. Of the punctuality 
of his word he was so scrupulously tenacious, that no 
person ever requested better security. 

The summer of 1788, Mr. Elwes passed at his house 
in Welbeck Street, London, without any other society 
than that of two maid -servants. His chief employment 
used to be that of getting up earl v in the mornmg, to 
visit his houses in Marybone. which were repairing. 
As he was there generally at tour o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and of course long before, the workmen, he used to 
sit down contentedly on the steps before the door, to 
scold them when they did dome. The neighbours, who 
used to see him appear so regularly every morning, and 
concluded from his apparel that he was one of the work- 
men, observed, that " there never was such a punctual 
man as the (Hd Carpenter P 

Mr. Elwes had now attained the age of seventy-six, 
and began for the first time to feel some bodily infirmi- 
ties from age. He experienced some occasional attacks 
of the gout ; on -which, with his accustomed persever- 
ance, and antipathy to apothecaries and their bills, he 
would set out to walk as far and as fast as he could. 
While engaeed in this painful mode of cure, he fre- 
quently lost himself in the streets, the names of which 
he no longer remembered, and was as often brought 
home by some errand-boy or stranger, of whom he had 
enquired his way. On these occasions, he would bow, 
and thank them with great politeness at the door.but never 
indulged them with a sight of the interior of the house. 

Another singularity was reserved for the close of Mr. 
Elwes's life, which, considering his disposition and 
advanced age, was not less extraordinary' than many 
already recorded. He who had during his whole life 
been such an enemy to giving, now gave away his afiec- 
tions. One of the maid servants, with whom he had 
been for some time accustomed to pass his hours in the 
kitchen, had the art to induce him to fall in love with 
her; and had it not been discovered, it is doubtful 
whether she would not have prevailed upon him to 
marry her. From such an act of madness he was how- 
ever saved by good fortune, and the attention of his 
friends. 

His son Geors^e, having now married and settled at 
his seat at Marcham. was naturally desirous that in the 
assiduities of his wire, his father might at length find a 
comfortable home. A journey with an expense annexed 
to it was, however, an insurmountable oostacle. This 
was fortunately removed, by an offer from Mr. Partis, a 

gmtleman of the law, to take him to his ancient seat in 
erkshire, with his purse perfectly whole. Still there 
was another circumstance not a little distressing ; the 
old gentleman had now nearly worn but his last coat, 
and could not afford to buy a new one. His son there- 
fore, with pious fraud, requested Mr. Partis to buy him 
a coat, and make him a present of it. Thus, formerly 
having had a good coat, then a bad one, and at last no 
coat at all, he was fflad to accept one of a neighbour 
On the arrival of^the old gentleman, hit son and hit 



wife neglected nothmg taat was likely to render the 
country a aeene of quiM to him. But ne carried that 
within his bosom which baffled every effort of the kind. 
His mind, cast away on the vast and troubled ocean of 
his property, extending beyond the bounds of his calcu- 
lation, amused itself with fetching and canryinff a few 
guineas, which in that ocean were indeed but a drop. 

The first symptom of more immediate decay, was 
his inability to enjoy his rest at night. He was fre- 
quently heard at mianight, as if struggling with some 
one in his chamber, and crying out, *' I will keep my 
money, I will ; nobody shall rob me of my property !" 
If any one of the family entered the room, he would 
start rrom his fever of anxiety, and as if wasing from a 
troubled dream, hurry into bed again, and seem uncon- 
scious of what had happened. At other times, when 
perfectly awake, he would walk to the spot where he 
had concealed his money, to see if it was safe. In the 
autumn of 1789, his memory was gone entirely ; his 
senses sunk rapidly into decay, and as his mind became 
unsettled, gusts or the most violent passion began to 
usurp the place of his former command of temper. For 
six weeks previous to his death, he would go to rest in 
his clothes, as perfectly dressed as diiring the day. He 
was one morning found fast asleep between the sheets 
with his shoes on his feet, his sticK in his hand, and an 
old torn hat on his head. His singular appetite he re- 
tained till within a few days of his dissolution, and 
walked on foot twelve miles only a fortnight before 
he died. 

On the 18th of November, he manifested signs of that 
total debility which carried him to his grave in eight 
days. On the evening of the first day he was conveyed 
to bed, from which he rose no more. His appetite was 
gone: he had but a faint recollection of every thine 
about him, and the last intelligible words he utterea 
were addressed to his son John, hoping '* he had left 
him what he wished.'' On the morning of the 26th of 
November, he expired without a sigh, leaving property 
to the amount of^ above 800,0001. The value of^that 
which he had bequeathed to his two sons, was estima- 
ted at half a million, and the remainder, consisting of 
entailed estates, devolved to Mr. Timms, son of the 
late Lieutenant Colonel Timms, of the second troop of 
Horse Guards. 



Lave makes a Patn/er.— Mathys was a blacksmith 
at Antwerp, but dared love the beautiful daujghter of 
a painter. The damsel returned his passion— but 
meekly, hesitatingly ; as is the way of young damsels, 
at an age when the heart one moment trembles before 
that mythological child with whom it plays the next. 
The father was inexorable. 

'^ Wert thou a painter, she should be thine ; but a 
blacksmith !— never T* 

The young man mused and mused ; the hanmier drop- 
ped from his hand ; the god stirred within him : a thou 
sand glorious conceptions passed like shadows across 
his brain. 

'* I will be a painter," said he : but again his soul was . 
cast down, as he reflected on his ignorance of the me- 
chanical part of the art, and genius trembled at its own 
fiat. His first efforts re-assured him. He drew ; and 
the lines that came were the features of that one loved 
and lovely face engraven on his heart. 

" I will paint her portrait !" cried he — " Love will in- 
spire me r' and he made the attempt. He gazed upon 
her till his soul became drunken with beauty ; in the wild 
inspiration of such moments, his colours flashed fast 
ana thick upon the canvass, till they formed what one 
might have imagined to be the reflecuon of his mistress. 

"There I" said he, showing the work to the aston- 
ished father: ** there! I claim the prize— for I am a 
paimter!" , . -• 

He exchanged his portrait for the original ; continued 
to love and to paint ; became eminent among the sons 
of art in his day and generation } and dying, Was buried 
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iMBoaxahly in th* etthtdmi of hm naAw rnxf^ wbeft 
they wrote upon bit tomb^ ** Connubialii amorao mulie^ 
ber fecit Apellam.*'— Z«etlA EitcMe. 

Somethinff to touch the F«rr.— Coleridge eomewbeie 

relates a story to this effect : 

Alexander, during his march into Africai came to a 
people dwelling in peaceful hots, who knew neither war 
nor conquest. Qold being offered to him, he refused it« 
saying, that his sole object was to learn the manners 
and customs of the inhabitants. Stay with us. sajrs tbe 
Chief, as long as it pleaseth thee. During this inter- 
view with tht African Chief, two of his subjects brought 
a cause before him for judgment. .The dispute wras 
this. The one had bought ofanother a piece of ground, 
which, af^er the purchase, was found to contain a trea- 
sure, for which he felt himself bound to pay. The 
other refused to receive any tbinff. stating that when be 
sold the ground, he sold it with all the adyantages ajpp*- 
rent or concealed, which.it might be found to afford. 
Said tbe Cliief, looking at the one, "you have a son," 
and to the other, " you have a daughter ; let them be 
married, and the treasure be given them as a dowrjr." 
Alexander was astonished. £)d what, said the Chief, 
would have been the decision in your country. We 
should have dismissed the parties, said Alexander, and 
seized the treasure for the Kins's use. And does the 
sun shine on your country ? said the Chief; does the rain 
fall there ? are there any cattle there whicb feed upon 
herbs and sreen grass ? certainly, said Alexander. Ah, 
said the Chief, it is for the sake of these innocent cattle, 
that the Great Being permits the sun to shine, the rain 
to fall, and the grass to grow in your country. 

At the meetinj^ which took place at Erfurt, between 
Napoleon and Alexander, the latter did all in his power 
to persuade the former that he entirely coincided with 
bis views, and that thenceforward they were to be in- 
separable friends. One day they entered, arm in arm, 
the room where dinner was prepared. Alexander pla- 
ced his hand to his side, intending to take off his sword 
before he sat down to the table, out perceived that he 
had forgotten to put it on ; Napoleon, who had not taken 
off his swofd, immediately presented it to the czar, beg- 
ging him to accept it. I receive it, said Alexander, as a 
testimonial of vour friendship, and your majesty may 
rest assured that I will never draw it against you. 
When this circumstance was related to Talleyrand he 
said, Alexander will not draw his sword against tbe 
emperor for a very good reason — he will very soon 
throw away the scabbard. 

Le Roy. the Milliner, — This fellow, the greatest cox- 
comb in Paris, and caricatured on the stage by Picard, 
in the character of Monsieur Creon, could not be per- 
suaded to sell his goods to customers who came on loot. 
In the year 1813, some fair provincials having one day 
presented themselves in his magazine, he turned to one 
of his shopmen, observing with an air of inefiable dis- 
dain, '* Show these ladies some millinery of the year 
1810." 



POETRY. 

WOODS IN WlNTEiL-LoKaFBLUW. 

Whsit winter winds are pierdnff chill, 
And through the white-thorn blows the gale. 

With solemn feet I tread the hilL 
That Qver>brows the lonely vale. 

O'er the bare upland, and away 
Tniough the lonfr reach of desert woodsi 

Tlie embraoing Mmbeame chastely play. 
And gladden these deep solitudes. 

On the gray maple's emsted bark. 
Its tender shoots the hoar-frost nipai 

Whilat m the frozen fountain^hark I— 
His pierang beak the bittsro dips. 



Whsea, t wis te d icwMii 

The sammer vine m beanty t 

And sammer wmds the stillness brok 

Hie crystal icicle is hung. 

Whersi from their frozen nrns, mate 1901 
Pour out tbe rivers gradual tide, 

Shrilly the skater's iron rings. 
And voices fill the woodland side. 

Alas 1 how changed from the fair scensb 
When birds sang oat their mellow lay ; 

And winds were soft, and woods were gir 
And the song ceased not with the dayl 

But stil] wild music is abroad. 

Pale, desert woods, within yonr crowd 1 
And gathered winds, in hoarse accord, 

Amid the vocal reeds pqw loud. 

Chill airs, and wintry winds, my ear 
Has^irown famibar with your song; 

I hear it in the opening year- 
I listen, and it cheers me long. 



ITEMS OF mrSLUGENCE. 

The Pacha of Kgyfi has a fleet of 7 ships, 7 frigatM 
corvettes, and 3 brigs. 

The falls of Girsopar, on the western cotst of Madna. 
are of unparalleled depth, being no less than 882 fttt« 
The falls of Niagara are 160 feet« 

A celebrated Mosaic, mentioned by Pliny, Book 33, 
Section 25, has recently been found at Rome, in the 
Vineyard of Dr. Lupi, between the gates of Sebasriaa 
and St. Paul. 

There are 903 dialecU in Asia, 587 in £arop^ 916 a 
Africa, 1264 in America. 

The Liberia Herald of the 7th October, has the fol- 
lowing paragranh : 

It is reported currently, that a great change in the 
religious oelief of many Mandingoes, profesaing th? 
Mahomedan faith, has lately taken place at the wind- 
ward. A female, it appears, who had apparentlj been 
dead three days, having revived again, sent ror the 
priests and head-men. and after reverting to ber own 
case, declared that all her country people must abjure 
their old religious belief, and become Christians ; and 
many, it is said, have actually abandoned their old be- 
lief, and now use articles of food and drink prohibited 
by the Mahomedan religion. It remains to be seen 
what event will follow from this division. 

The President of the United States has ordered, that 
in future there be no military parade on Sunday, in 
order that that day may be devoted to the purpose of 
instruction and improvement. 

The Richmond Compiler states it as a fiict, that at 
the opening of the present course of William and Mary 
College, at Williamsburg, there were but four students 
in attendance. ^ There are in that institution five pro* 
fessorships, besides that of Law, which is now vacant. 
So that the professors lack one of having a student 
a piece. The Compiler, however, adds by way of post- 
script to this account, that a fifth boy afterwards arriTed, 
and of course neither of the faculty will hold exactly a 
sinecure. 

A bill has passed the senate of Sooth Carolina, to 
prohibit the teaching of slaves or free persons of colour 
to read or to write. Its provisions are very strong : — 
" A white person teaching a slave or free person of 
colour to read or write is subject to a fine of 9100^ and 
six months imprisonment: and a free coloured person 
teaching, is subjected to fifty lashes, and a fine of $50; 
and a slave teaching will receive fifty lashes. No slave 
or free person of colour is hereafter to be allowed to 
preach or lecture. No white person is to preach or lee* 
ture to slaves or free coloured persons, except in the 
presence of not less than three white slave holdera." 

The Sangerfield Intellicence^ in N. Y. is priatedt 
not by the proprietor's t^o ooys, out by hii two firl^^ 
■ad worked in.a CheemPre t m 
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ON I.XeiBLS LANeUAGX, IMITATIVE AND STKBOLICAL. 

IConUmui.} 

It becomes me, however, toobserye, that, with all the 
researches of our most learned writers, we are still invol- 
ved in a considerable degree of uncertainty conceminff 
the chronology of several of the Oriental empires, and 
still more so concerning their most ancient publications. 
M. Freret and M. BaiUy, generally speaking, concur in 
the periods assigned to the earliest Oriental writings by 
Sir William Jones ; but the pretension of several of them, 
and especially of the Puranas, or series of mythological 
histories, to a very high antiquity, has lately been pow- 
erfully attacked by Mr. Bentley, in his dissertation on the 
Surya Siddhanta ;* and still later by Captain Wilford, 
in his series of Essays on the Sacred Isles of the West ;f 
and a fall in the pretensions of these may probably be 
succeeded by a like fall in those of various others.t 

Even China, at the time of Moses, according to the 
statement of their own writers, had not fong amerced 
from a state of the grossest barbarism. It is admitted in 
the Lee K*hee, that, during the reigns of Yaou and Shun, 
or about two thousand years before Christ, the people, 

• Batler, p. H, ul supr. p. 176. Asiatic Researches, vo.l vi. 
t Asiatic fiesdarcbes, vol. x. See also Edin. Rev. No. zxxii 
p. 387—389. The difference is indeed wonderful ; for whue Sir 
wniiam Jones reckons the Puranas at nearly 9600 or 2000 years 
old, "it is evident,*' says Mr. Bentley, " that none of the modem 
^manoes commonly called the Puranas, at least in the form m 
which they now stand, are older than 484 ; and that some of 
them are compilations of still later times."— Asiatic Researches, 
vol. viii. p. S40. And to nearly as late a date are they assigned 
by Mr. wilford, "Thev are certainly," says he, "a modern 
compilation from valuaole materials that, I am afraid, no longer 
east. An astronomical observation of the heliacal rising of 
Canopns, mentioned in two of the Puranasi pats this beyond 
doabt."— lb. vol. p. 244. Mr. Coleman is of this same opinion ; 
at least in respect to one of them, the Sri Bhsi^aveta : which he 
farther tells us, is considered even by many of the learned Hin- 
doos as the yrork of a grammarian supposed to have lived about 
600 years a^.— lb. vol. viii. p. 487. , , . . 

t There is a donbt which has the best claim to the highest 
antiquity, the religion of Bobdh or that of Brahma. One of the 
most authentic accounts we have of the former is that trans- 
mitted to the American Board of Missions by Mr. Judson, a 
man of great excellence and intelligence, who has resided in the 
Burman empire as a missionary, at Rangoon or at Ava, from 
1814, to, I believe, the present tune; to which I shall also have 
occasion to advert hereafter. Mr. Judson is intimately acquaint- 
ed Mrith the language, the customs, and established creed of the 
Burman empiro; snd, according to his account, the priests of 
Boodhism, tnough they claim Tor themselves a higher origin 
than those of Brahma, make no pretence to an extravagant 
antiquity. '' Boodh," says Mr. Judson, " whose proper name is 
Gaudama, appeared in Hindostan about two trousaxd thbsb 
BvivDaED YKABs AGO, Bud gBvc B ucw form snd dress to the old 
transmigration system, which, in some shspe or other, has 
existed from time immemorial. The Brahmans, in tht mean 
timt^ dressed op the system after their fashion : and both these 
modifications struggled for the ascendency. At length the fa- 
mily of Gaudama. which had held the sovereignty of India, was 
dethroned, his religion ^as denounced), and nis disciples took 
refu^ in Ceylon, and the neighbouring countries. In this island, 
about 600 years after the decease ana supposed annihilation 
OF THEIR TEACHBR OB DBiTY, they composcd their sacred wri- 
tings in the Sanscrit, which had obtained in Ceylon; whence 
thev were conveyed bv sea to the Indo Chinese nations (those 
of tne Burmsn empire.^ Boodhism^ however, had gained a foot- 
ing in Burmah beiore the arrival of the sacred books from Cey- 
lon. It is commonly maintained that it was introduced by his 
emissaries bsfors bis deatb."—Clpr7Vi|»onditiicc, 1819. 
Vol. r.-40 



as we have jnst observed, were living in a savagt 
in woods and caves, and boles due in the ground ; 
ing themselves with the skins of beasts, ^nd ni^ 
ments formed* of the leaves of trees, grass; ree< 
feathers. Even one thousand years later, or duri 
dynasty Chow, their states or clans amounted to r 
than eighteen hundred, each of which had its eh 
who possessed absolute and hereditary power; tho 
united in acknowledging the supretnacy of this 
and conceding to it the imperial dignity. It w 
about two hundred years before our own era, tha 
clans were reduced to seven ; and some time aft 
that Che-hwang-be, the first emperor of the c 
T'sio, succeeded in amalgamating the whole ii 
vast and massy despotism, the great outlines of 
continue to the present day.|| Yet, as far down 
hundred and eighteen years before Christ, or ab< 
hundred years before the era of Confucius, notwitl 
lug their symbolical characters and sacred books, 
^among the learned, Dr. Milne affirms, from the 
historians, that generally speaking they were bar 
in literature as well as manners, and could ** neith< 
nor write, nor cipher.**| And I may here ad 
whatever were their writings, and by whomsoev^ 
ten, in eariier ages, the Chinese have, at this da; 
of a higher date than those composed by Co 
himself, five hundred years before our own era, i 
piled by him from rude and imperfect copies o 
ancient productions, for the most part indented oi 
or pieces of wood rather than trauscribed on pap 

Upon the whole, however, the conclusion I ha 
Jured to advance seems to be strengthened by the 
tenor of the inquiry into this subject, and affords i 
tional ground for believing that the art of writin 
by the use of alphabetic characters, instead of 
been communicated to Moses by some special ini 
tion of the Deity, was in his day as familiar 
countrymen as to himself; that it was generally 
throughout Egypt, and, perhaps, cultivated over 
parts of Asia. 

Contemplating written language, therefore, as 
man invention, let us next inquire into the most p 
means by which it was invented and brought to 
tion ; and the countries in which it originated. 

Supposing, by a miracle, the world were noi^ 
reduced to the state in which we may conceive it 
existed in its infancy, and every trace and idea of 
language were to be swept away, and the only m 
communication to be that of the voice, what w< 
the mode most likely to be resorted to of impart! 
deaf person, or a foreigner, ignorant of our di 
knowledge of any particular fact or thing with wl 
might wish him to be acquainted ? The reply is o 
we should point at it if in sight ; and if not, en< 
to sketch a rude drawing of it ; and thus make or 
answer the purpose of another. This is not men 
but manifest and experimental fact; it is the pla 
ally pursued in most institutions for instruct! 
deafly-dumb, and the elementary system by whi 
acquire knowledge. In such establishments, b 
it is the elementary system alone ; for the use ol 



II Part iv. sec. 9. See Milne's Retrospect of the First Ti 
of thp Protestant Mission to China. Malacca Pross, S 
p. 18. 

f Kweh-Mah. Pre£ p. 1. Miineb ut aupr. p. 20. 
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signiftoative of words or sounds is, in eT«7 respect, so 
far superior to that of pictures significative of things, 
that the latter is uniformly dropped as soon as ever it has 
answered its purpose and served as a key to the former. 
But we are at present adverting to a state of things in 
which letters are supposed not to exist ; and the only 
established mode of communicating between man and 
man is that of vocal language. Under such circumstan- 
ces, the most natural method of conveyins ideas to a 
person unacquainted with our tongue must be, as I have 
already observed, to point at the things to which they 
relate, if at hand, as all savage nations are well known to 
do ; and if not at hand, to trace out a rude sketch of 
them on the sand, the bark of a plant, or some other 
substance. In this manner the idea of a horse, a house, 
a dog, or a tree, may, as single objects, be as distinctly 
communicated as by alphabetic characters; while two 
or more houses may be made significative of a town and 
two or more trees of a wood ; and, by thus continuing 
to copy in successive series such things or objects of 
common notoriety, as the train of our ideas might call 
for, a kind of connected narrative of passing events might 
be drawn up, which, though not calculated for minute 
accuracy, might be generally understood and interpreted. 
This kind of language would be (airly entitled to the 
appellation of picfure-trnttng* ; it would give the images 
of things instead of the symbols of sounds or words. In 
its scope, however, it must be extremely limited, for 
though conveniently adapted to express eml>odied forms, 
it must completely fail in delineating pure mental con- 
ceptions, abstract ideas, and such properties of body as 
are not submitted to the eye ; as wisdom, power, bene- 
volence, genius, length, breadth, hardness, softness, 
sound, taste, and smell. 

Our next attempt, therefore, would be to remedy this 
deficiency ; and the common consent of mankind in as- 
cribing peculiar internal qualities and virtues to peculiar 
external forms, would enable us to lay hold of such forms 
to express the qualities and virtues themselves. Thus 
the figure of a circle might be made to signify a year ; 
that of a hatchet, separation or division ; that of an eye, 
watchfulness or providential care, if open ; and sleep or 
forgetfulness, if closed ; the figure of a harrow might as- 
present a ploughed field ; and a flag a fortress ; a rose- 
bud odour ; and a bale of goods commence. 

Upon the same principle, compound ideas might be ex- 
pressed by a combination of characters ; the character ex- 
pressive of a man in the midst of that expressive of an enclo- 
sure, as a square, for example, might denote a prisoner ; 
and a union of those significative of mouth and gold might 
import eloquence. And we hence advance to another 
kind of imitative characters, those of a mixed kind, and 
which are called allegorical or emblematic writing. 

It is obvious that legible language must be very con- 
siderably improved by such an accession of power; that 
it must become both more manageable and more com- 
prehensive. It is obvious, also, that in a variety of ab- 
stract subjects, as those of philosophy or religion, the 
allegorical characters alone might be employed as a me- 
dium of communication ; and that, by attaching an eso- 
teric or concealed, instead of an exoteric or general 
meaning to each, it >Vould form a language of impene- 
trable privacy — a language from which every one would 
be shut out, excepting those who might be in ])ossession 
of its key. 

The persons to whom we should chiefly look for 
learning and science, in the state of the world to which 
I am at present adverting, would be the priesthood ; or 
that elevated order which, among all uncultivated na- 
tions, concentrates in itself the three professions of law, 
medicine, and theology. It is among this order, there- 
fore, that we should chiefly expect to meet with proofs 
of both these kinds of visible language ; and hence, 
both kinds might also be fairly denominated hierogly- 

§hic writinff, or that of sacred impressions. Thus, in- 
eed, they have been denominated cenerally ; the pure 
piomrt-writiiig being distiDgaifhed by the term curio- 



logic hieroglyphs ; and the allegorical, tjfncalt or tjm* 
bolic hieroglyphs. 

Such kinds of picture-language, however, eveo with 
this improvement, must be attended with very consider- 
able labour; and hence, from a desire to abbrevimte that 
labour, we may readily conceive that the pictures or 
imitative characters would soon become sim[dified and 
contracted. 

ITo he eomrtmutd} 
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TBETVMJL'-Omehided. 

We present this week an additional cut of this animal, 
difierins somewhat in appearance from the one in our 
last. The cut in that number representeid, we beliefe, 
a female : the cut in the present number, a male. Ws 
will now proceed with our description. 

** D*Azara possessed a tame puma, which was as gen- 
tle as a dog, but very inactive. It would play with any 
one ; and if an orange were presented to it, would strike 
it with the paw, push it away, and seize it again, in the 
manner of a cat playing with a mouse. It had all the 
manners of a cat, when engaged in surprising a bird, not 
excepting the agitation of the tail ; and when caressed 
purred like that animal. 

** An incident occurred a few years back, not far from 
New- York, which disproves the assertion that the puma 
will not attack a man. Two hunters went out in quest 
of game on the Kaatskill mountains, in New- York, each 
armed with a gun, and accompanied by his dog. They 
agreed to go in contrary directions round the base of a 
hill, and that^ if either discharged his piece, the other 
should cross the hill as expeditiously as possible, to join 
his companion. Shortly after separating, one heard the 
other fire, and hastened to his comrade. AfVer search- 
ing for him for some time without effect, he found bis 
dog dead and dreadfully torn. Knowing from this cir- 
cumstance that the animal shot at was large and fero- 
cious, he became more anxious, and assiduously con 
tinued his search for his friend ; when his attention was 
suddenly directed, by a deep growl, to a large branch of 
a tree, where he saw a puma couching on the body of 
the man, and directing his eyes toward him, apparently 
hesitating whether to descend and make an attack on ths 
survivor, or to relinquish its prey and take to flight 
Conscious that much depended on celerity, the hnotei 
discharged his piece, and the puma, mortally wounded, 
and the body of the man fell together fVom the tree. 
The surviving dog then flew at the fallen beast, bot a 
single blow from its paw laid the dog dead by its side. 

*' Finding that his comrade was dead, and that there 
was still danger in approaching the wounded animal, the 
man prudently retired, and brought several persons to 
the spot, where the unfortunate hunter, the puma, and 
both the dogs, were all laying dead together. 

** Major Smith witnessed an extraoi^tnary instance of 
the great ferocity of this animal, when engaged with its 
food. A puma, which had been taken and was confined, 
was ordered to be diot^ which was done immediately 
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after the animal had reeelfed lit food; the fint ballweot 
through hit body, aod the onlj notice he took of it was 
by a shrUi growl, doubling his efforts to devour his food, 
which he actually continued to swallow with quantities 
of his own blood, till he fell. 

" Notwithstanding such instances of the Tiolence of 
disposition of this animal, it is very easy to be tamed. 
The same gentleman saw another individual that was 
led about with a chain, carried in a wagon, lying under 
the seat upon which his' keeper sat, and fed by flinging 
a piece of meat into a tree, when his chain was coiled 
round his neck, and he was desired to fetch it down ; an 
act which he performed in two or three bounds, with 
surprising ease and docility. 

** A tame puma, which died reoently, was some time 
in the possession of Mr. Kean the actor. It was quite 
docile and gentle. Adtr the death of this animal, it 
was discovered that a musket ball, in all probability, had 
iojared its skull, which was not known in its lifetime.** 



ANTtaUITIEa 



RUINS OP THE AMERICAN CITY. 
{Continue^.} 
•* On my return from the ruins, I received the books 
and the likeness of Dr. Mitchill, which you had the 
goodness to send me. In your letter to me, you remark, 
that 00 one of the idols which I sent to Dr. Mitchill to 
be forwarded to Mr. Jomard of Paris, there appeared 
to be characters similar to Greek letters. On this point, 
there is no doubt in my mind, that the tribes which for- 
merly inhabited this ancient city, were composed of Phe- 
nicians, Egyptians, Greeks, Asiatics, Arabs and Chinese. 
'*Thi8 country, or the state of Tabasco, has few mine- 
rals, but is extretnely rich in animals and vegetable pro- 
ductions, and I can enrich the Museum of the Lyceum 
of Natural History of your city with such as may be in- 
teresting to you. Have the goodness to send me a bar- 
rel of fine plaster of Paris for making moulds and casts of 
idols aod other interesting things from th^. ruins.*' 

A fourth latter dated 8ih January, 1833, is a duplicate 
of the preceding, adding that although bom a Parisian, 
he has been so long a resident in Spanish America, and 
accustomed to speak and write in the Spanish language, 
that it is easier for him to do so in that, than in his native 
tongue. He is also anxious to know if Mr. Jomard has 
received the box of idols, and why he has not heard from 
him. This is already explaiined by the fact of Dr. Mitch- 
iirs death, and subsequent events delaying the transmis- 
sion of them to Paris. 

A letter from Dr. Corroy, dated at Tabasco, January 
SMth, 1833, advises the writer of his continuing to pur- 
sue the pleasing subject of the investigation of the ruins. 
He also enclosed a communication in the Spanish lan- 
guage, on the subject of a native plant of Tabasco, known 
there by the name of the bejueo (/tomie) guaeo, whioh is 
an antidote to the bite of venomous serpents. 

This essay on the guaco the wtiter has caused to be 
translated, and will make it the subject of a separate 
communication. The plant or vine is the tupatorium 
ruoco, which appears to be unknown to Dr. Corroy, who 
does not profess to be a botanist. The genus to which 
it belongs is in favor of its possessing remedial virtues, 
for there are three.species of eupatorium in these United 
States of North America, all possessing medicinal quali- 
ties, viz: eupatorium verfoliatum, Thoroughwort; cupa- 
(itetfcrt/bKiun, Wild Horehound ; and etipat puTpureum, 
Qravelroot. 

To these letters of inquiry as to the publication of his 
irork in New-York, and tlie dedication of it to the wri- 
ter, he was informed that upon consultation with the 
Messrs. Harpers and other publishers here, it was his 
tnd their opinion, that akhough it would, and must ne- 
cessarily be a very interesting work, it must be Illustra- 
ted wttli numerous plates, the enpsving of whioh would 



be expensive, and the sale so limited as not to compen- 
sate him for his expenditures. Paris or London was 
therefore advised as the most likely place to succeed. 
This admission was made with regret, but justice re- 

Jjuired that this advice should be given to prevent a 
riend from running into a ruinous expense, without 
benefit to himself, or the scientific world. As to the 
dedication, he was advised to make it to some one that 
was known among the scavans, and whose name would 
direct the attention of the public to this great work. 

The next letter from Dr. Corroy, dated Tabasco, Mav 
5th, 18^ and directed to the writer, announces as fol* 
lows: 

** I had the honor, two days since, to receive your very 
agreeable letter, dated at New York, 15th May last, re- 
mitted to me by Mr. Eastman. I feel very sensibly his 
attention to my wishes- in conveying my letter to you 
and in taking charge of the articles you sent with yotur 
reply, and I am much indebted to your goodness. 

'* Itaving received with yours a letter from Dr. Do 
Kay, the Secretary of the Lyceum of Natural History 
of your city, announcing my election as a correspond- 
ing member of said society, 1 shall do myself the plea* 
sure of answering it in a few days, and also, my dear 
doctor, in writing to you more in detail. I have also 
received the mould and the cast of the idol you sent 
roe, which is an excellent imitation, for which and other 
attentions, I tender you my sincere thanks. 

** Mr. Eastman informs me of having left at the bar- 
rier of this state, not only a barrel of fine plaster of 
Paris which you sent, as announced in your letter, but 
three others, which 1 hope will enable me to present you 
the mould of a cross from the ruins, which the Geogra- 
phical Society of Paris and several learned men of Eu- 
rope have repeatedly solicited. 

** My dear doctor, I admire your modesty in not being 
willing to permit me to dedicate my work upon *^The 
Ruins'* to you. But I have disobeyed your orders ; 
my dedication is made and directed to Dx* Samuel 
Akerly, and I know of no remedy but submission. 

**A8 to Mr. Waldeck's being in Mexico, as announced 
in one of your newspapers, as you inform me, it is not 
so. He occupies a small house erected upon the ruins, 
where he has resided fourteen years, making drawings 
and excavations as far as his limited means will allow. I 
have received several letters from him, in one of which he 
says; * If you fear the Asiatic Cholera Morbus, come 
and live at my cottage, where the healthful climate and 
uniform temperature will free us from this malady.' 
Have the goodness to present my respects to the Hon- 
orable the Secretary and Members of the Lyceum of Na- 
tural History." 

A paragraph in one of the papers of New- York, an- 
nouncing the substance of one of the letters from Dr. 
Corroy, elicited one from Mr. George Champley, dated 
at New-York, 20th April, 1833, directed to the writer, in 
which he says : « 

" A few days ago, perusing a city paper, I saw a com- 
munication to your address, (which I know to be from a 
friend of mine in Tabasco,) respecting the * Ruins of 
Palenqne.* After mentioning the * Idol of massive gold,* 
and other things connected with this [not] * singular 
place/ (as there are other * immense piles of ruins,' 
which I am inclined to think my worthy friend Dr. Cor-, 
roy has no knowledge of,) he states his having vases, &e. 
made from an * iinknon'n substance.* The whole of these 
articles I saw in Tabaeco, in 1831 — ^2, at the doctor's 
Sitio, when on mv journey to the interior and the Pacific 
across the Andes. 

" On my journey along the valleys of these mountains 
1 picked up several pieces of what the doctor calls an 
unknown su&stonce, a specimen of which I enclose. 
You will at once perceive what it is. On my return, in 
May last, from San Cfaristobal, I had not an opportunity 
of seeing the doctor, or 1 should have made known to 
him the existence of other ruins, as he is somewhat of 
an enthusiast in examining the * records 6f time,* whioh 
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are teattered about thit ioteresHog coaotry where the 
foot of Humboldt never trod. The doctor is a worthy 
man, and hospitality is his motto. I have several Mexi- 
eao seeds which are new here, and some specimens of 
A^ir gigantic maiEC which I shall be pleased to distribute 
to any one on application for the purpose of planting.** 

The unknown substance, mentioned in the foregoing 
letter, a specimen of which was sent by Mr. Champley 
to the writer, proved upon examination to be calcareous 
spar. 

The last letter received from Dr. Corroy, dated at Ta- 
basco, 1st June, 1883, contains the following information. 

*' The bearer of this is aA intimate friend of mine, Mr. 
J. N. Pieper, merchant of this place, whom I take the lib- 
erty of psrticularly recommending to your attention, &c. 

** The three barrels of white powder which I received 
with your letter is not the right kind of plaster for mak- 
ing moulds or casts, but the half barrel which you sent 
is really fine plaster, and very good for the purpose de- 
sired. I forwarded it to Mr. Waldcck, who lives at the 
ruins, forty leagues from Tabasco, and we should have 
commenced moulding, and making casts and fac-similes 
of the characters and bas-reliefs on the walls of the ru- 
ins to supply the museums of all nations, and individu- 
als who desire to have them, as well as other curious 
and interesting things from this ruined city, supposed to 
have flourished nearly one thousand three hundred years 
ago, but the quantity was too small, and we most sus- 
pend our operations until you can send us an additional 
supply. I must observe to you that it should be pat up 
in small barrels, to render it easily transportable, because 
In this country, every weight to supported by the head 
and upon the back, particularir in travelling to the ruins 
where there are no estabfisbed roads. 

** I received with your very agreeable letters, of the 
15th and 26th March last the letter of Dr. De Kay, Cor- 
responding Secretary of the Lyceum of Natural Histo- 
ry, annoancing niy having been unanimously elected a 
Uorresponding Member. Herewith I forward to you 
my letter of acknowledgment and thanks to the Lyceum^ 
for the honor conferred upon me. 



"I also take the opponunity, by Mr. Piep«r, of i 

ing to you the dedication of my work on the mint, and 
beg you to h«Te it translated into French and English, 
and have it published hi the papers of your city, send- 
ing me a copy. 

*' The last letter 1 reeehred from Mr. Waldeok was 
written at th« ruins, and dated a4th of May, 1333. He 
states that be has been Informed, that in the United 
States there has been pubKshed in his name a work and 
drawings on the ruins, and he has requested me to con- 
tradict the authenticity of such a work, and I beg you, 
my dear sir, to do it for me and in my name, being well 
persuaded, that if such a work has really been publish- 
ed it to an imoosition. 

{Toleeamttimed.] 

The cut on the preceding pa|;e, from all that we can 
gather, represents a heathen deitjr of the old world, in 
the act of supplicating an American Chief, then on a 
vish, to take him 'to America, that he might be there 
known and adored. This deity appears to have been the 
same with that of the Osiris of Egypt, and the Bac- 
chus of Greece and Rome. The Chief seems to have 
been one of the original settlers of America, in ages 
long since departed, and to have been named Yotan. 
We find the following most curious fragment in the work 
on the American Rums, from which we first copied. 

** Yotan is the third Gentile placed in the calendar ; 
he wrote an htotorical traet in the Indian idiom, wherein 
he mentions bv name the people with whom and the 
places where he hod been. Up to the present time, 
there has extoted a family of the Yotans in Teopizca. 
He says also, that he to lord of the Tapanahuasec; that 
he saw the creat house which was built by the order of 
hto grandfather Noe from the earth to the sky ; that he 
to the first man whom God sent hither to divide and por« 
tion out these Indian lands; and that, at the place where 
he saw the great house, a diflerent language waa given to 
each nation.** 

The explanation of theeut in our last, we shaU reserfo 
for our next number. 



MYTHOLOGY. 




VBSTA. 

** Vs8TA was the wife of Coslum, and the motb^ of | the same with Terra, and has her name from elothiDf ; 
Saturn, She was the eldest of the goddesses, and to planu and firuits being the garments of the earth. Or, 
ylaoed among the toixeatiial goddetsea, be^aoM aho to|aceardiiig to Grid, the earth to oalled Vesta fkom iu 
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stability, beeatiM it su|yports itstlf. She sits, because 
the earth is immoYeable, and was sa|iposed to be placed 
in the centre of the world. She has a dmm, because 
the earth contains the boisterous winds in iu bosom ; 
and divers flowers weave themselves into a crown, with 
which her head is crowned. Several kinds of animals 
creep about and fawn upon her. Because the earth is 
round, Vesta's temple at Rome was also round, and 
some say that the image of Vesta was orbicular hi some 
places, but Ovid says her image was rude and shapeless* 
And hence round tables were anciently called vette, 
because, like the earth, thev supply all the necessaries 
of life. It is no wonder that the first oblations in all 
sacrifices were offered to her, since whatever is sacrificed 
springs from the earth. And the Greeks both besan 
and concluded their sacrifices with Vesta, whom they 
esteemed as the mother of all tlie gods. 

" There were two Vestas, the elder and the younger. 
The first was the wife of Cesium and the mother of 
Saturn. The second was the daughter of Saturn by 
his wife Rhea. And as the first is the same with Terra, 
so the other is the same with Ignis : and her power was 
exercised about altars and houses. The word veata is 
often put iotjvre itself, for it is derived from a Greek 
word which signifies ar chimney, a house, or household 

foods. She is esteemed the president and guardian of 
ouses, and one of the household deities ; not without 
reason, since she invented the art of building houses : 
and therefore an image of Vesta, to which they sacrificed 
every day, was placed before the doors of the houses at 
Rome : and the places where these statues were set up 
were called vestUmla, from Vesta* 

^' This goddess was a yiii^in, and so mat an admirer 
of virginity, that when Jupiter her brother gave her the 
liberty of asking what she would, she b^ged that she 
might always be a virgin, and have the first oblations 
in all sacrifices. She not only obtained her desire, but 
received this further honour among the' Romans, that a 
perpetual fire was kept in her temple, among the sacred 
pledges of the empire ; not upon an altar, or in the chim- 
nies, >)ut in earthen vessels, hanging in the air; which 
the vestal virgins tended with so much care, that if by 
chance this fire was extinguished, all public and private 
business was interrupted, and a vacation proclaimed till 
they had expiated the unhappy prodi^ with incredible 
pains; and it it appeared that tne virgins were the occa- 
sion of its going out by carelessness, they were severely 
punished, and somctimeskwith rods 

" In recompense for this severe law, the vestals obtained 
extraordinary privileges and respect ; they had the most 
honourable seats at games ana festivals : the consuls^ 
and magistrates gave way whenever they met them : 
their declarations in trials were admitted without the 
form of an oath ; and if they happened to encounter in 
their path a criminal going to tne place of execution, 
he immediately obtained his pardon. Upon the calends 
of March, every year, though it was not extinguished, 
they used to renew it, with no other fire than that which 
was produced by the rays of the sun. 

" It has been conjectured, that when the poets say that 
Vesta is the ^ame with fire^ the fire of Vulcan's forge is 
not understood, nor yet the dangerous flames of Venus, 
but a pure, unmixed, benign flame, so necessary f6r us, 
that human life cannot possibly subsist without it; 
whose heat being diffused through all parts of the body, 
quickens, cherishes, refreshes, and nourishes it: a flame 
really sacred^ heavenly, and divine ; repaired daily by 
the food which we eat, and on which the safely and 
welfare of our bodies depend. This flame moves and 
actuates the whole body, and cannot be extinguished 
but when life itself ceases with it." 

In our next, we shall give another cut representing 
Vesta in a different attitude. We shall alsp give, some 
additional particulars relative to her, together with 
some circumstances in relation to the Vestals. We 
have recently had the good fortune to obtain possession 
of a work that furnishes us with almost all we need on 
this and other antique subjects. 



BIOQRAPHY- 




HATTH£W ROBINSON, LORD ROEEBT. 

The extraordinary subject of this memoir was bom 
about the year 1712, near Hythe in Kent. His iather, 
Sir Septimus Robinson, was gentleman usher to George 
II. He sent his son at the usual age to Westminster 
School, from which seminary he, in due lime, removed 
to Trinity College, Cambridge. Here he remained 
several years, applying to his studies with diligence, 
and acquitting himself with ability. As a proof of bis 
progress, he was elected to a fellowship, wnich he re* 
tained till his death. The taste which he acquired for 
literature in his early years never forsook him; his 
library was large and well-chosen, and he could refer 
to the contents of its volumes with wonderful facility. 

Having completed his education, Mr. Robinson went 
to Aix la Cbapelle, a place distinguished for its baths, 
and at that time the resort of people of fashion of all 
nations. Here he passed a considerable time, indulging 
himself in every species of gaiety. 

On the death or his father in 1754. he succeeded to 
his estate in East Kent, and lived at nis mansion there 
in all the eas]r afl9uence, hospitality and splendour 
whicli characterized the old English gentry. During 
the winter, a portion of his time was spent m the capi- 
tal, and he was accustomed to pass a part of the summer 
at Sandgate Castle, where he could enjoy sea-bathing, 
to which he was much addicted, in great perfection. 

In consequence of his vicinity to Canterbury, and a 
family connection with that place, he had many oppor- 
tunities of cultivating an intimacy with its principal in- 
habitants, who, charmed with the integrity, abOity, and 
independent principles he manifested, chose hmi to 
represent them in Parliaments A better choice the elec- 
tors could not have made : he continued for a long series 
of years most faithfully to discharge all the impoitant 
duties annexed to his situation. During the American 
war, he remonstrated with peculiar energy against the 
measures pursued by the mother country. Not content 
with opposing the administration in the senate, he like- 
wise exerted the powers of his pen, and produced a 
pamphlet on the subject, pregnant with sound seiise. 
manly argument, and liberal sentiment. 

About the conclusion of that unhappy eonflict, Mr. 
Robinson resigned his parliamentary daues. His bodilf 
infirmities probably contributed to thii stq). He iiaa 
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from bis youth been sulsjiect to much severe illness, and | 
his hearing and sight were consideri^bly affected. Im- 
pressed with a sense of the impropriety of any longer 
occupying a seat in Parliament, when he coald neimer 
discharge its duties with fidelity to his constituents, nor 
with satisfaction to himself, he addressed a letter to the 
inhabitants of Canterbury, in which he took an afiec- 
tionafe leave of them ; and he is reported to have said 
to one of the principal citizens, ^< that they ought to 
choose as his successor a younger and more vigorous 
man ; one who had eves to see, ears to hear, and lungs 
to op]x>9e the tricks ot future ministers." 

From this period he led the life of a private gentlcf- 
man, and indulged himself in the gratification of those 
eccentric whims for which he was afterwards so distin- 
guished. He constantly resided at his seat at Mount- 
Morris, where he lived without ostentation and without 
meanness. He planted, improved, and embellished. 
His house was open to all respectable strangers, and he 
was much visited on account of the singularity of his 
manners, and the shrewdness of his remarks. He was 
a great friend to agriculture, and in him bis tenants 
found a most excellent landlord. As to bimself, he 
banished deer from his parkas an unprofitable luxury, 
and supplied their place with black cattle and sheep, ol 
which great numbers were always to be seen in his 
domain. For his oddities, those visitors who knew 
him well made a due allowance ; but in strangers who 
saw him for the first time, the uncouth appearance of 
his person, and the singularity of his manners, never 
failed to excite uncommon sensations. 

It was probably about this time that Mr. Robinson 
first permitted his beard to grow. Beards were once 
considered as marks of respectabilit^r, particularly among 
the ancients. With regard to this article, however, 
opinion is now reversed, and it is at least regarded as 
an indubitable token of eccentricity. Why it was 
adopted by his lordship it is not known ; reasons for 
such a conduct are not. easily discovered; it bids defi- 
ance to con lecture, and baffles all sagacity. So much 
is certain, that he was for many years remarkable for 
this appendage, whose length, lor it reached nearly to 
his waist, proclaimed it of no recent jate. 

Imagining that sea-bathing was good for a disease of 
the intestines with which he was afflicted, he erected a 
little hot on the beach at Hythe, about three miles from 
his own house, to enjoy the advautases resultin«[ from it. 
In this medicine, it is however prob&le that he mdulged 
to excess, as he frej^uently remained in the water until 
he fainted. To this place he was accustomed to walk, 
and was generally accompanied in his excursions by a 
carriage, and a favourite servant, who got up behmd 
when he was tired. Mr. Robinson, with his hat under 
his arm, proceeded slowly on foot towards Hythe, and 
if it happened to rain, he would make his attendants 
get into the carriage, oDserving, ^' that they were gaudily 
dressed, and not mnured to wet, and might therefore 
spoil their clothes, and occasion an illness." He after- 
wards constructed a bath contiguous to his honse, which 
was so contrived as to be rendered tepid by the rays of 
the sun only. The fre<)uency of his ablutions was 
astonishing ; his constitution was at length accustomed 
to the practice, and was* materially improved by these 
repeated purifications. 

A gentleman who happened a few years since to be 
in the neighbourhood of Mount-Morris, resolved to nro- 
care a sight of this extraordinary character, who bad 
then acceded to the title of Lord Rokeby. On my way, 
says he, at the summit of the hill above Hythe^ which 
affords a most delightful prospect, I perceived a fountain 
of pure water, over-running a bason which had been 
placed for it by his lordship. I was informed that 
there were many such on the same road, and that he j 
was accustomed to bestow a few half crown pieces, j 
plenty of which he always kept loose in a side-pocket, 
OD any water-drinkers he might happen to find partaking 
of his favourite beverage, which ne never failed to re- 
oommcnd with peculiar force and persuasion. On my 



approach, I stopped some time to examine the mansion* 
It IS a good, plam gentleman's seat ; the ffroonds were 
abundantly stocked with black cattlct and I could per^ 
ceive a horse or two on the steps of the principal entrance. 
After the necessary inquiries, I was conducted by a ser- 
vant to a little grove, on entering which, a building with 
a glass covering, that at first sight appeared to be a 
green-house, presented itself. The man who accompa- 
nied me opened a little wicket, and on looking in, I per- 
ceived immediately under the glass, a bath with a cur« 
rent of water, supplied from a pond benind. On approach- 
ing the door, two handsome spaniels with long ears, 
ai>parently or King Cbarles' breed, advanced, and like 
faithful guardians, denied us access, till soothed by the 
well-known accents of the domestic. We then pro- 
ceeded, and gently passing along a wooden fioor, saw 
his lordship stretched on his face at the farther end. 
He had just come out of the water, and was dressed in 
an old blue woollen coat, and pantaloons of the same 
colour. The upper part of his head was bald, but the 
hair on his chin, which could not be concealed even by 
the posture he had assumed, made its appearance 
between his arms on each side. I immediately retired, 
and waited at a little distance until be awoke; when 
rising, he opened the door, darted through (he thicket, 
accompanied by his dogs, and made directly for the 
house, while some workmen emtdoyed in cutting timber, 
and whose tongues only 1 had neard before, now toade 
the woods resound again with their axes. 

There were likewise certain oddities discoverable in 
his dress, which was always plain, and even mean ; nor 
can it be denied, that the hair with which the lower 
part of his face was so well furnished, gave something 
of a squalid appearance to his whole person. His man- 
ners anproached to a primitive simplicity, and though 
perfectly polite, he seemed in every thing to study sm- 
eularity. He spoke and acted in a manner peculiar to 
himself, at the same time treating those around him 
with frankness and liberality. His diet consisted chiefly 
of beef-tea; wine and spirituous liquors he held in 
abhorrence. He indeed discouraged the consumption 
of exotics of every description, from an idea that the 
productions of our own island were competent to the ' 
support of its inhabitants. Beef, over which boiling 
water had been poured, and eaten off a wooden platter 
was a favourite dish, on which he frequently regaled. 
He would not touch tea or coffee; for si^r he substitu- 
ted honey, as he always cherished a strong attachment 
to sweet tnings. He abhorred fire, and delighted much 
in the enjoyment of the air, without any other canopy 
than the heavens, and in winter his windows were gene- 
rally open. In his youth he was much attached to the 
fair sex, and even in his old age, he is said to have been 
a great admirer of female beauty. 

The manner in which he condttcted, for it cannot 
with propriety be said, cultivated his paternal estate, 
was another singular trait in the character of his lord- 
ship. The woods and parks with which his mansion 
was surrounded, were left to vegetate in wild luxuri- 
ancy. Nature was not, in any respect, checked by art, 
and the animals of every class were left in the same 
state of perfect freedom, and were seen bounding 
throu|^h his pastures with uncommon spirit and ener^. 
His singularities caused many ridiculous stories to l>e 
circulated concerning him, and among others, that he 
would not suffer any of his tenants to sow barley, be- 
cause that grain might be converted into malt, which 
would pay a tax, and thus assist in carrying on a war 
which he conceived to be unjust. This alluded to the 
late war with France ; how far it misht he true we 
know not, but it seems to savour of that consistency 
which he so strictly maintained in other particulars. 

It was not till the 10th of October 1794^ that the sub- 
ject of this memoir succeeded to the title of Lord 
Kokeby, on the death of his uncle, Richard Robinson, 
archbishop of Armagh, and primate of Ireland. This 
accession of honour, however, produced no alteration 
in his sentiments or mode of life : he eontimied to be 
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due Muoae phio^ lionett man. a character on which he 
jttstif Jtfiaed himself. With respect to politics, his 
conduct through life was eminently consistent ; it was 
principles, and not men that he regarded. 

At the general election in 1796, he crossed the coun- 
try to Lennam, and stopping at the Chequers Inn, he 
was there surrounded oy the country people from all 
the adjacent parts, who took him for a Turk. From 
that place he proceeded to the pool-booth, and gave his 
vote for his old friend, Filmer Honeywood. 

Prince William of Gloucester soon afterwards psiss- 
ing through Canterbury, conceived a great inclination 
to pay his lordship a visit, which beinff mentioned at 
Mount-Morris, Lord Rokeby very politely sent the 
prince an invitation to dinner. On this occasion he 
presided at a plentiful board, and evinced all the hos- 
pitality of an old English baron. Three courses were 
servea up in a splenud style to his royal highness and 
his suite, and the repast concluded with a variety of 
excellent wines, and in particular Tokay, which had 
been in the cellar half a century. 

At an age when most men think only of themselves, 
Lord Rokeby proved that he was not inattentive to 
what he consiaered the dearest interests of his country. 
In 1797, he published an excellent pamphlet^ entitled, 
^' An Address to the County of Kent, on theu petition 
for removing from the councils of his Majesty his pre- 
sent ministers, and for adopting proper means to pro- 
cure a speedy and a happy peace; together with a 
postscript concerning the treaty between the Emperor 
of Germany and France, and concerning our domestic 
situation in time to come." His reply to a letter ad- 
dressed to him by Lord Castlereagh, was likewise a 
production that would have done honour to a man who 
had not passed his grand climacteric. 

The family of Lord Rokeby has, indeed, been distin- 
guished for a literary turn. It was a relative of his 
who wrote the celebrated treatise on gravel-kind. His 
eldest sister, the late Mrs. Montague, successfully de- 
fended the memory and ffenlus of Shakespeare against 
Voltaire ; the younger Mrs. Scott, who died in 1795, 
wrote several novels, some of which attained conside- 
rable reputation ; ana his nephew, Matthew Montague, 
is not wholly unknown in the world of letters. 

Independent of his beard. Lord Rokeby was certainly 
a very singular character. He lived a considerable 
portion of £is life in water tempered by the rays of the 
sun, and travelled on foot at an a^e when people of his 
rank and fortune always indulge m a carriage. In the 
midst of a luxurious age, he was abstemious, both in 
eating and drinking, and attained to ereat longevity, 
without having recourse to the aid of medicine, and 
indeed with an utter contempt for the practitioners of 
physic. This he carried to such a length, that it is re- 
lated, when a paroxysm was expected to come on, his 
lordship told his nephew that if he staid he was wel- 
come ; but if, out of a false humanity, he should call 
in medical assistance, and it should accidentally hap- 
pen that he was not killed by the doctor, he hoped he 
should have sufficient use of his hands and senses left 
to make a new will, and to disinherit him. 

With all his eccentricities, however, Lord Rokeby 
possessed virtues by which his defects were abundantly 
overbalanced, and among these, not the least distin- 
ffuished trait of excellence was his ardent and unabated 
love of freedom. Inimical to measures which, in his 
opinion, encroached on the liberties of mankind, he 
never ceased to raise his voice against every species of 
oppression. Independent in his own views and man- 
ners, he spoke his mind freely on all occasions, and 
thus drew even from his enemies expressions of admi- 
ration. Intent on the diffusion of happiness, he uni- 
formly studied, though in his own peculiar manner, 
the welfare and prosperity of his countiy. 

This truly patriotic and venerable nobleman expired 
at his seat in ICent, in the month of December 1800, 
in the 88th year of his age. 



POETRY. 

THE SNOW-STORH. 

Thc cold winds swept the monntun's heiMfal, 

And pathless was the drearjr wild, 
And» 'mid the cheerless hours of ni^t, 

A mother wandered with her child. 
As through the drifted snows she pressed* 
The babe was sleepiog on her breast. 

And colder still the winds did blow, 
And darker hours of night came on. 

And deeper grew the drills of snow— 
Her limbs were chilled, her strength was gone, 

" O God," she cried in accents wild, 

"If I must perish, save my child !" 

She stripped her mantle from her breast, 

And bared her bosom to the storm, 
And round the child she wrapped the vest, 

And smiled to think her baoe was warm. 
With one cold kiss, one tear she shed. 
And sunk upon a snowy bed. 

At da^n, a traveller passed by : 

She lay beneath a snowy veil ; 
The frost of death was in her eye ; 

Her cheek was cold, snd haitl, and palei— 
He moved the robe from off the child; 
The babe looked up, and sweetly smiled. 



THE VENTRaOQUIOT. 

A circumstance, which powerfully excited the risible 
muscles of a number of the town's people, once occur- 
red in Grimsby, an English country town. It happened 
that Mr. Love, the ventriloquist, had publicly announced 
his intention of performing in the assembly rooms. On 
the appointed evening, a tolerably numerous audience 
had assembled ; but tke performance had scarcely com- 
menced, when it was suddenly interrupted by the most 
dismal yells and bowlings from above. It appears that 
in that part of the entertainment, when« by means of 
his singular powers of vocal -deception, he causes an 
invisible agent to be heard singing on the roof of a 
building many yards distant from that in which he ex- 
hibits, then gradual^ approaching, imtil it is finally 
heard in the act of descending the chimne^r attacheii 
to the assembly rooms, a native of an adjoining vil- 
lage, who had been induced to patronize the entertain- 
ment, and who, we presume, had never before witness- 
ed a similar performance, and consequently was not 
aware of the extent of the illusion which an accom- 
plished ventriloquist is capable of creating, felt con- 
vinced thai a second person " had a finger m the pie," 
and being well acquainted with the house, slipped out, 
unperceived by the audience, and ascended by the back 
stairs in the dark to the root of the building, with the 
firm determination of opening the eyes of the audience, 
and exposing the confederate of the performer. At this 
junctun;, two other wiseacres in the company enter- 
tained exactly the same opinion, and, accordingly, fol- 
lowed the steps of him who had first made his exit 
from the apartment. Arrived at the summit of the 
garret stairs, they found the trap-door wide open — this 
they thought looked suspicious, but, on ascending to 
the tile3, Siev discovered the first-mentioned Paul Pry 
in the act of reconnoitring, with his head plaeed close 
to the chimney pot. Doubt was not out of the ques- 
tion ; they therefore commenced belabouring their un- 
suspecting victim with such vigour, that, had not his 
wailings brought mine host (who now began to suspect 
the devil was in the place in reality) and some of the 
people connected with the establishment, with lights, 
to his assistance, the consequence might perhaps hare 
been rather serious. As it was, a mutual explanation 
speedily followed, and the ventriloquist, as m^ht be 
expected, loined heartily m the convulsive roar of 
lau^ter which it occasioned, whilst the unlucky wights 
agamst whom it was directed, were glad to make a 
precipitate retreat. 
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ON LEOIBLB LAMGUAGE, IMITATIVE AND STMBOLICAL. 
iCmUinusd.} 

The idea of a man, formerly represented by his whole 
tigixTe, might now be signified by his le^s alone, as a 
simple acute angle, like a Greek a, which is the written 
character for a man in the Chinese tongue, the whole 
figure being supposed to have been employed at first ; 
that of HAND, formerly represented by a perfect drawing 
of this organ, might be contracted into a Greek «^, or 
rather the figure of ^, which is the old Chinese ex- 
pression for this purpose, being a rude or rapid outline 
of the wrist, palm, and fingers ; while the idea of union 
or FRIENDSHIP, aturst denoted by two such fig[ures con- 
joined, as ^^, might subsequently be abbreviated into 
tU', which, in like manner, is the old Chinese written 
sign for both these ideas. Ingenuity, thus set to work, 
would soon be able to form a Tike device for the auxil- 
iary parts of speech ; concerning which it may be 
sufficient to observe, that most of the prepositions might 
be expressed by some simple mark, whose precise mean^ 
ing should be aeterminedDy its relative situation. Thus 
a plain horizontal stroke, as—, placed at the foot of a 
noun, might import cnder it, and at its head above it ; 
which is, in fact, the very device had recourse to in the 
old written language of China; so that the sign for 
MEASURE, with a horizontal line over it, imports above 
MEASURE, and below it, under measure ; while, in the 
ordinary mark for band, as noticed above, the cross line 
IS turned to the left to express left hand, as^, and to 
the right to express right band, as,^; for both which, 
however^ a somewhat different form is used in the pre- 
sent day* 

In this manner, picture-characters or images would 
' insensibly become converted into arbitrary characters ; 
which, to those acquainted with the meaning of the 
different marks, would answer the purpose as well, 
and would have an incalculable advantage in the faci- 
lity of writing them. 

We have now reached the utmost pitch of perfection 
which the legible language of things is, perhaps, capa- 
ble of attaining. It has one superiority over that of 
words, or marks characteristic'of sounds ; namely, that 
when the pictures are drawn at full length, or, if abbre- 
viated, where the key of the abbreviation is known, it is 
a species of writing addressed to all nations, and may 
be mteipreted without a knowledge of their oral tongues. 
It spealts by painting, and appeals to what all are 
acquainted with. And hence M. Leibnitz and many 
other philosophers have conceived an idea that a system 
of pasigmphy or universal writing, a language of hu- 
man thoughts, might be founded^ upon some such in- 
vention. 

It is easy to perceive, however, without any detail of 
facts, that such a system could never be carried into 
full effect among different nations.: and that, plausible 
as i^may appear at first sight, it must be loaded with 

• See here also N«rtlim«n*t Psnographv, Repertory of Arte. 
ii. 307, iii. 91. Lanfflois' Pentognph, Mach. A. vii. 207. Lod- 
ivicVd Universal Alphabet ' 
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inconreniencies, and lie equall? defective and burden- 
some, even among people of tne same smpire. It is 
easy to conceive, to adopt the language of Sir Geoive 
Staunton, as apphed to the most perfect system of the 
kind that has ever been actually carried into execution, 
that it Would consist of " a plan of which it may justly 
be said, that the practice is no less inconvenient and 
perplexing than the theory is beautiful and ingenious."* 
If a distinct character were to be employed to represent 
everv distinct' idea, the number of distinct characters 
would be ahnost incalculable : if a few distinct or sim- 
ple characters only were to be made use of to represent 
such ideas as are most common, and the rest were to be 
expressed by combinations of these, though the number 
of distinct characters would be in some degree dimin* 
ished, the memory would still have a difficult task to 
retain them: and the combinations would, in a thousand 
instances, be embarrassing and intricate. 

Under this pressure of evils there can be no doubt that 
a contemplative mind, in whatever part of the world 
placed, would soon be^ to reflect on the possibility of 
avoiding them, bv makm^ the contracted characters now 
in use, or any other set m their stead, si^ificative of 
sounds or words rather than of things or imaees. By 
minute attention it would soon be discovered, that sucn 
an art, which would require, indeed, a general conven- 
tion or agreement in order to its being generally em- 
braced or understood, might be effected with less 
difficulty than would at first be imagined. It would be 
perceived that the distinct articulate sounds in any oz 
m every language, as I had occasion to observe in our 
last lecture, are not many, and in every language are 
the same or nearly so : that in few lani^ages they ex- 
ceed twenty, ana in none perhaps thirty ;t and that 
consequently from twenty to thirty arbitrary marks or 
alphabetical characters ipight be ample to express every 
simple sound, and by their combmations, to denote 
every separate word or intermixture of sounds 4 whence 
a written language might be formed, addressed to the 
ear instead of the eye, symbolical of oml language, and. 
of course, possessing the whole of its accuracy ana 
precision ; and as much more easy of attainment as it 
would be more definite and comprehensive.il 

I have thus drawn a sketch of what there can be 
but little doubt would be the case, provided mankind 
were at this moment to be deprived by a miracle of all 
legible lan^age, and reduced to the state in which we 
may conceive the world to have existed in its earliest 



* Ta Tsing Leu Lee. Pref. p. xiv. 

t "Mr. Sheridan eaya, the number of simple sounds in our 
tongue are twenty-ei^ht. Dr. Kenrick says, we have only eleven 
distinct species of arnculate sounds; which, even by coniracitun, 
prolongation, and composition, are mcreaeed only to the number 
of sixteen ; every syllable or articulate sound m our tanmiags 
being one of this number. Bishop Wiikins and Dr. William 
Holden speak of about thirty-two or thirty-three distinct 
80unds,'*--Astle. p. 18, 

t Taquet asserts, that the various combinations of the twenty- 
four letters (without any repetition) will afnount to 630,446,401,- 
733,239,439,360,000.— Anthm. Thcor. p. 617, ed. Amst. 1704. Cla- 
vius makes them only 5,«B2,6 16, 73?,497, 664,000. In cither case, 
however, it is evident, " that twenty-four letters will admit of 
an infinity of combinations and arrangements sufficient to re^ 
resent not only all the conceptions of the mind, but all words 
in all languages whatever."— Astle, p. 20. In like manner, ten 
simple marks are found sufficient for all the purposes of univer- 
sal calculations which- extend to infinity; and seven notes, di^ 
ferently arranged, fill up the whole scale of music. 

UDeBresses,surrOriRinderA]phd>et. _ 
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ages. The art of \7r1ti1ij; would commence with imi- 
tatiye. and, terminate m symbolical characters; it 
W(nila first describe by pictures or marks of things ad- 
dressed to the eyre, and after harinf passed through 
rarious stases of improTement, would finish in letters, 
or marks of words addressed to the ear. 

This is not a speculative representation ; for I shall now 
proceed to show, as far as the period of time to which 
we are limited will allow me, that what we have thus 
supposed would take place has actually taken place : 
that wherever alphabetic characters exist, or have exist- 
ed, we have direct proofs, or strong reasons for believ- 
ing, that they have been preceded by picture or imitative 
characters; and that wherever picture or iiqitative 
characters, the language of things, still continue to 
exist, instead of having been preceded by alphabetic 
characters, they have a strong tendency to run into 
them^ and probably will run into them m the upshot. 
And m this view of the subject I am supported bymany 
of the most celebrated philologists of the age, as Bishop 
Warburton, the President de Brosses, Mr. Astle, M. 
Fourmont, M. Gibehn. 

The remains of Egyptian sculpture are but few ; but 
they are sufficient to anord us specimens of each of the 
kind of writing I have adverted to ; the pure hieroglyph, 
or simple picture-style ; the mixed, allegorical, or emble- 
matic ; the abbreviated or contracted ; and the alphabetic ; 
and the valuable relics which are to be seen in the British 
Museum, more especially the sarcophagi and the famous 
Rosetta stone, (as it is called,) erected in honour of 
Ptolemy V. contain examples of most of them. They 
prove to us, also, the order of succession in whicn 
the changes were effected, and clearly indicate the pure 
picture-style to be the most ancient. 

The magnificent ruins of Persepolis, the capital of 
ancient Persia, offer monuments to the same effect. 
The windows, the pillars, the pilasters, and the tombo 
are loaded with characters of some kind or other, imi- 
tative, emblematical, or alphabetical. In many instan- 
ces, tne pure picture-style is as correctly adhered to as 
in any Effyptian specimen.; in others, we meet with 
tablets filled with what may indeed be abbreviated 
emblems, but which appear to be letters ; and which, 
at any rate, afford proof that the ancient Persians had, 
at this period, made some advance from characters for 
things, towards characters for words. 

Tne prophecy of the utter destruction of Babylon has 
been so completely fulfilled, that^ although the banks of 
the Euphrates, on which this city stood, give evident 
proofs of magnificent ruins along their track, we cannot 
exactly ascertain its situation. On many of the bricks, 
however, which have been dug up from the midst of the 
general wreck, we find a peculiar sort of character, 
evincing an approach towards letters, and which are 
supposed to be abbreviated emblems, as emblems are 
often abbreviated pictures, employed by the Chaldean 
sages of Babylonia ; who according to Pliny, always 
engraved their astronimical observations on bricks.* And 
And even in Southern Siberia, as high as the river Irbit, 
or Pishma, Strahlenberg asserts, that he found a variety 
of figures or emblems engraven on the rocks,t which 
seem to have preceded the use of the Tartar or Mant- 
cheu alphabet. . 

In America we meet with traces or picture-writing 
amid the most savage tribes ; every leader on returning 
from the field endeavouring to give some account of the 
order of his march, the number of his adherents, the 
enemy whom he attacked, and the scalps and captives 
he brought home, by scratching with coarse red paint a 
certain display of uncouth figures upon the barfc of a 
tree, stripped off for this purpose. " To these simple 
annals, he trusts for renown, and soothes himself with 
a hope, that by their means he shall receive praise from 
the warriors of future times.*'} The Mexicans are well 

*Plia. oLm. 

tDeyetIatHnii.i^lB. Astle. p. 6. 
>SDbii«ipn'eMMn<M|,v»Liii.Uv&p.aaB. AitKp.«. 



known to have ac<)iured such a degree of peifeedon m 
this style of writing, that on the first arrival of the 
Spaniards on their coasts, expresses were sent off 10 
Montezuma, the reigning monarch, containing an exact 
statement of- the fact, together with the number and 
size of the differeD.t ships, by a series of pictures alone, 
painted on the cloth or tne country. It was thus ihi> 
people kept their public records, histories, and cidendars. 
We are still in possession of several very curious speci- 
mens of Mexican picture-writing, some of which exibit 
several of the very emblems I have just adverted to, as 
those which would probably be had recourse to in oar 
own dav, were we miraculously to be deprived of all 
knowleoge of alphabetic writing ; as, a bate of goods to 
represent the idea of commerce, and a rose-tree thstof 
odour. The most valuable specimen^, howeva, <^ 
Mexican picture-writing are those obtained by Mr. 
Purchas, and published in sixty-six ) iates, divided into 
three parts ; the first containing a history of the Mexi- 
can empire under its ten monarcns ; the second, a trilwte 
roll, representing what each conquered town paid into 
the royal treasury ; and the third, a code of Mexican 
institutions, domestic, political, and military. Varioe* 
other specimens are to De met with in different parts of 
Spain, and especially in the Roval Library at the Escu- 
rial ; and a folio volume in the Imperial Library at 
Vienna. Alon^ with the full pictures, we occasionally 
meet, in some of these np.tional'archives, with emblems, 
or a prominent feature put for the whole figure ; andio 
othere with various symbols or arbitrary characters, 
making an approach towards letters ; and thus ooafiim- 
ing the progress from pictures to arbitrary signs which I 
have endeavoured to establish. 

The written language of the Chinese, however, is 
carried to a still higher pitch of perfection ; and is, 
perhaps, rendered ad perfect as the system upon which 
It is founded will allow. It is still altogether a lan- 
guage of things, and was formerly very largely, if not 
altogether, a lan^ua^e of pictures. The pure pictnie- 
style is admitted oy themselves to have been the oldest, 
or that first invented, and they expressly denominate 
this order of characters siang or kirig, " form or imaee." 
" The picture," however, observes Dr. Morrison, " does 
not appear to have ever been intended as an exact repre- 
sentation, such as the picture-writing of Mexico, or the 
hieroglyphics of Egypt, but only a slight outline." 
This kind of style is now become 0Dsolete,and is rarely 
to be met with ; but of the next series, or that into whicn 
the original or siang style was first transformed, which 
they call Yu-tsu, probaoly from the name of the great 
emperor Yu, or Chow, in whose era the transformation . 
is said to have occurred, it is no uncommon thing to 
meet with specimens on rin^, seals, and other public 
instruments. These are stnctly abbreviated pictures, 
such as symbols or emblems of some kind or other. 
But the characters now in use are abbreviations; and 
hence have, for the most part, the appearance of being 
arbiticary marks, though we can still so frequently trace 
the parent image, as to decipher their origin and 
reference. 

The Chinese is an extraordinary language in every 
respect. Its radical words do not exceed four huiidred 
ana eleven; every orie of which is a monosyllable. 
But as it must be obvious that these can by no means 
answer the purpose of distinguishing every external 
object and mental idea, unless varied in some way or 
other, every one of these four hundred and eleven words 
is possessed of a number of different tones and combina- 
tions with other words ; and every tone or combination 
signifies a different thing ; so that the whole vocabulary, 
limited as it is, may be readily made to express several 
thousands of ideas. Thus the word/u, which enters 
into the well-known compound Kong-fu-tsee, or Con- 
fucis, pronounced in different manners, imports a Ait#- 
band Of father, a toton, and various ideas. So khou 
imports a month ; but pronounced nasally, as Jdtoone^ 
it denotes empty ; and thus the word shu^ differently 
uttered, means both a lord and twtne^ 
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VESTA.- Cancludcdi 



The Vestal fire was kept by widows in Greece, 
and by virgins in Rome. Neither the Greeks nor Ro- 
mans nad anciently any other image or symbol of Vesta 
than this fire ; and though statues of her were afterwards 
made, they represent Vesta the Earth, rather than 
Vesta the Fire, 

The Vestals cut off their hair, and hung it on a tree 
at the entrance of the college of the Vestals ; after 
which they always kept it short. They generally used 
to sacrifice without a veil, and before the temple. 

The story of Tuccia. the Vestal Virgin, is related by 
Pliny, and still more fully by Valerius Maximus, Being 
accused of incest, she proved her innocence in the fol- 
lowing manner. She took a sieve, and prayed thus: — 
" Vesta ! if I have preserved my chastity ever since 1 
have celebrated your sacred mysteries, grant that the 
water which I shall take out of the Tiber with this sieve 
may not run out of it till I have carried it to your tem- 
ple." Her prayer ended, she with the utmost confidence 
took up the water in the sieve, and carried it safely, to 
the utter confusion of her accusers. 

The Naucratii, as Athenseus tells us, celebrated Ves- 
ta's birth day, and the Bacchanalia, and the feast of 
Apollo Comseus, dressed entirely in white. Polybius 
relates a marvel of a statue of Vesta at Jassi, a town on 
the maritime coast of Asia; viz. that though it was 
placed in the open air, no rain or snow ever fell upon 
It. He relates also a similar story of a statue of Diana 
Candiades. 

The cut at the head of this article is a Vesta of 
Caidinal QualtierL It is fitted for being placed in a | 



Lararium or little room, for the ancients had their 
Lararia^ where they placed their Lares^ and rendered 
them divme adoration. 



ANTiaUITIEa 



RUINS OP THE AMERICAN CITY. 
(Conduded.] 

" Not having sufficient plaster to operate with advan 
tage, I shall wait for that which I beg you to send me 
to enable me to repair to the ruins, and take from the 
walls of the temples and palaces there, the written 
inscriptions, hieroglyphics, and images in relief impres- 
sed thereon. You may rely upon it vou shall not be 
forgotten in our operations. I hope also to make some 
additions to the Museum of your Lyceum. 

" In my third voyage and journey to the ruins, I 
mside all the haste possible, in order, and among other 
things, to procure a fragment (which I send you) of 
one or the most ancient books, which was almost de- 
voured by the mites. The manuscript, however, proves 
that it was written posterior to the conquest of this 
country by the Spaniards, as it is in the Spanish 
written character, but in the Tzendal language, as you 
will see from the memorandum on the back of the 
manuscript. I hope it ^ill be acceptable to you, as it 
is the largest portion of the book that can be obtained. 

" Again I recommend to you my friena, Mr. Pieper, 
profiting by the safety of the opportunity by him of en- 
closing some drawings, which are three giants, two 
idols, and two priapi, the originals of which are in my 
possession, with many others, which trifling present 
you will receive in remembrance of the goodness you 
nave manifested toward me," &c. dbc. 

The preceding contains abstracts of the most inter- 
esting parts of Dr. Corrojr's letters, written in French, 
from which we may infer he has made considerable 
discoveries and deveiopements of these ancient ruins, 
in addition to those of Del Rio already published. Mr. 
Champley's letters state that there are other ^' inmiense 
piles of ruins" in that interesting country not known 
to Dr. Corroy. Some of these, however, are doubtless 
referred tt) by Del Rio as existing in Yucatan and other 
places not visited by him, and such as the Spaniards 
now designate as ^^casaa piedras^^ or stone houses. 
At twenty leagues south of the city of Merida, in Yu- 
catan, are a number of these stone edifices. Of them. 
" one very large building has withstood the ravages of 
time, and still exists in good preservation ; the natives 
gave it the name of Oxmutai. It stands on an emi- 
nence of twenty yards in height, and measures two 
hundred yards on each facade. The apartments, the 
exterior corridor, the pillars with figures in me die 
relievo, and decorated with serpents, lizards. &c., form- 
ed in stucco, beside which are statues ol men with 
palms in their hands in the act of beating drums and 
dancing, resemblin^in every respect those observable 
in the buildings of Palenque.' (Del Rio, page 7.) 

These and other similar ruins in Yucatan lie to the 
eastward of Palenque, and the other " immense piRjs 
of ruins," referred to by Mr. Champley, lie to the west- 
ward, as observed by nim on his journey across the 
country to the Pacific ocean. These astonishing facts 
indicate the existence and extermination of a people 
who constructed and inhabited these stone buildings 
long before the discovery of Columbus, as the Span- 
iards at the time of the conquest of that part or the 
continent, found such of these stone edifices as were 
not in rums inhabited by people who were not their 
builders, and to whom the nation that had erected and 
ornamented them, and the period of their construction, 
were unknown. The immense extent of these ruins 
and the casas piedras, (stone houses) scattered over 
the country in different directiox^, would lead to the 
belief, that at a remote period the country was inhabit- 
ed by s populous nation, highly skilled in the arts 
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wliich now aibrd nt ike only records whereby to ascer- 
Udn their, existence. 

The first account of these Ruins was published in 
London^ in 1822, being an English translation of the 
report of Dh\ Rio, together with the commentaries of 
Cabrera. Since that time the attention of the learned 
men of Europe has been directed to their further inves- 
ti^tioQ, but Dr. Corroy, residing in the neighborhood 
of the Ruins, has probably made the greatest progress 
in these researches. 

" Antonio Del Rio, Captain of Artillery, was sent, 
in consequence of an order from his Majesty Charles 
the Third, dated March 15th, 1786, by his Excellency 
Don Joseph Estacheria, Captain General of GuatemalsL 
to examine the ruins of a city of very great extent and 
antiquity, the name of which was unknown, that was 
discovered in the vicinity of Palenque, district of Car- 
men, in the province of Chiapa, where he found mag- 
nificent edinces, temples, towers, aqueducts, statues, 
hieroglyphics, and unknown characters, that have with- 
stood the ravages of time and the succession of ages, 
and of which he made many plans and drawings." 
(Cabrera's Comment on Del Rio, p. 36.) 

In consequence of this order. Captain Del Rio was 
sent with a lar^e party of men armed with axes, bill- 
hooks and othor unplements, to remove the trees and 



shralM with which the rums weie oveigrowB, and har* 
ing cleared the ground and removed the rabbiah, lie 
penetrated the interior of these temples, towers, pala- 
ces, &c. and was the first to bring to lignt the aque- 
ducts, statues, hieroglyphies, and the unknown charao- 
tets and bas-reliefs upon the walls. 

[To be continued,] 

The cut in our number before the last, represented 
Votan as havinjif returned with the deitv to America. 
This deity, which in our last was seen Kneeling at his 
feet, was in the previous number placed on a seat cov- 
ered with hieroglyphics ; Votan with his ri«rht hand 
presenting him a sceptre, two bands hanging from his 
left, the lower band showing his line of descent on the 
old continent, the upper exhibiting his American pro- 

fenitors. The three human hearts show, that he who 
olds the band is Votan, the third of his race, Votan 
in the Tzendal lanc^uage signifying heart. Nunez de 
la Vega speaking of this hero of antiquity, says : '' This 
Votan is much venerated by all the Indians, and in one 
province they look upon him as the heart of the people." 
The cut on the preceding paee needs no explana- 
tion. And it is the last we shall at present furnish on 
this subject, inasmuch as we have already given 
enough for a fair specimen. 



NATURAL HISTORY. 




THE TIGKR. 



^* III the class of carnivorous animals, the lion is the 
foremost. Immediately after him follows the Tiger ; 
which, while he possesses all the bad qualities of the 
ibrmer, seems to be a stranger to his good ones. To 



and sometimes, perhaps, clemency ; while the Tiger, 
without provocation, is fierce ; without necessity, is 
cruel. Tnus it is throughout all the classes of Nature, 
in which the superiority of rank proceeds from the 



pride, to«oaiag«, to strength; the Lion adds greatness J'^uperiority of strength. The first class, sole isastert 
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of all, are less tyrannieal than the infetior classes, 
which, denied so lull an exertion of authority, abuse the 
powers intrusted to them. 

"More, therefore, than eyen the lion, the Tiger is an 
object of terror. He is the scourge of every country 
which he inhabits. Of the appearance of man^ and of 
all his hostile weapons, he is fearless ; wild animals as 
well as tame ones tall sacrifices before him ; the young 
elephant and rhinoceros he sometimes attacks; and 
sometimes, with an increased audacity, he braves the 
. lion himself. 

" The form of the body usually corresponds with the 
nature, the disposition of the animal. The Tia^er, with 
a body too long, with limbs too short, with a head un- 
covered, and with eyes ghastly and haggard, has no 
characteristics but those of the basest and most insa- 
tiable cruelty. For instinct, he has nothing but a uni- 
form rage, a blind fury ; so blind indeed, so undistin- 
guished, that he frequently devours hb own progeny, 
and if she offers to defend them, tears in pieces the dam 
herself. 

" Happy is it for the rest of nature that this animal is 
not common, and that the species is chiefly confined to 
the warmest provinces of the East. The Ticer is 
found in Malabar, in Siam, in Bengal, and in all the 
countries which are inhabited by the elephant and the 
rhinoceros. 

^ When he has killed a large animal, such as a horse 
or a buffalo, he does not choose to devour it on the 
spot, fearing to be disturbed ; and in order to feast at 
his ease, he carries off his prey to the forest, drawing 
it along with such ease that the swiftness of his mo- 
tion seems scarcely retarded by the enormous load he 
sustains. 

" To give a still more complete idea of the strength 
of this terrible creature, we shall quote a passage from 
Father Tachard, who was an eye- witness of a combat 
of one Tiger against two, and even three, elephants at 
Siam. For this purpose, the king ordered a lof\y pali- 
sade to be built of bamboo cane, about a hundred feet 
square ; and in the midst of this were three elephants 
appointed for combating the Tiger. Their heads and 
part of their trunks were covered with a kind of ar- 
mour like a mask, which defended that part from the 
assaults of the fierce animal with which they were to 
engage. As soon, says this author, as we were arrived 
at the place, a Tiger was brought forth from his den, of 
a size much larffer than we had ever seen before. He 
was not at first let loose, but held with cords, so that 
one of the elephants approaching gave him three or 
four blows with his trunk on the back with such force 
tl\at the Tiger was for some time stunned, and lay with- 
out motion, as if he had been dead. As soon, however, 
as he was let loose, and at full liberty, although the 
first blows had greatly abated his fury, he made at the 
elephant with a loud shriek, and aimed at seizing his 
trunk. J3ut the elephant, wrinkling it up with great 
dexterity, received the Tiger on his great teeth, and 
tossed him up into the air. This so discouraged the 
furious animal, that he no more ventured to approach 
the elephant, but made several circuits round the pali- 
sade, often attempting to fly at the spectators. Shortly 
after, a second and then a third elephant were sent 
ag[ainst him, and they continued to strike him so terribly 
with their trunks, that he once more lay for dead ; and 
they would certainly have killed him, had not a stop 
beenput to the comoat. 

"The Tiger, of which Father Gouie has communi- 
cated to the Academy of Sciences an anatomical des- 
cription, composed by the Jesuit Fathers at China, seems 
to belong to the true species, as does also that which 
the Portuguese have distinguished by the name of 
Royal Tiger, Dellon expressly says, in his Travels, 
that there is no country of India in which Tigers so 
much abound as Malabar ; that there the species are 
numerous, but that the largest of all is that which the 
Portuguese call the Eayal Tiger^ wh:ch is very rare, 
and is as large as a horse. 



*'The species of llie Tiger has always been moeh 
rarer, and much less generally diffused, tnan that of the 
lion. Like the lioness, nevertheless, the Tigress pro- 
duces four or five youns ones at a birth. From her 
nature she is fierce at all times ; but when surrounded 
with her infant progeny, and in the smallest danger of 
losing them, her rage, her fury, becomes extravagant 
To oppose the daring invaders of her den, she braves 
every danger. On such occasions, she pursues the 
spoiler with an enmity the most inveterate; and he, 
contented to lose a part in order to save a part, is fre- 
quently obliged to drop one. of her cubs. With this 
she immediately returns to her den. and ag[ain pursues 
him : he then drops another ; and, by the time she has 
returned with that, he generally escapes with the re- 
mainder. Should tier young be torn from her entirely, 
with hideous cries she expresses her agony, her despair, 
and follows the captor to the very town, or ship, in 
which he may have tfiken refuge, and dares him, as it 
were, to come forth. 

" The skins of these animals are much esteemed all 
over the East, particularly in China ; the Mandarines 
cover their seats of justice in the public places with 
them, and convert them into coverings for cushions in 
winter. The Indians eat the flesh of the Tiger, and 
find it neither disagreeable nor unwholesome. 

" Such is the character which Bnffon and many other 
naturalists have given to the Ti^er, and it certainlv is 
not calculated to prejudice us m his favour. More 
recent writers have, however, and apparently with jus- 
tice, endeavoured to remove a part ot the odium which 
has been thrown upon him. Mr. Bennett, the scientific 
and acute author of the description of the animals in 
the Tower Menagerie and the Zoological Gardens, has 
laboured with much eloquence to raise the Tiger in the 
scale of estimation. ' Closely allied to the lion, (says 
he,) whom he resembles in power, in external form, in 
internal structure, in zoological character, in his prowl- 
ing habits, and in his sanguinary propensities, the Tiger 
is at once distinguished from that king of beasts, and 
from every other of their common genus, by the pecu- 
liar marking of his coat. On a ^bund which exhibits 
in different individuals various snades of yellow, he is 
elegantly striped by a series of transverse black bands 
or bars, which occupy the sides of his head, neck, and 
body, and are continued upon his tail in the form of 
rings, the last of the series uniformly occupying the 
extremity of that organ, and giving to it a black tip of 
greater or less extent. The under parts of his body and 
the inner sides of his legs are almost entirely white ; 
he has no mane, and his whole frame, though less 
elevated than that of the lion, is of a slenderer and 
more graceful make. His head is also shorter, and 
more rounded. 

"Almost in the same degree that the lion has been 
exalted and magnified, at the expense of his fellow 
brutes, has the Tiger been degraded and depressed 
below his natural level. While the one has been held 
up to admiration, as the type and standard of heroic 
perfection, the other has, with equal capricionsness and 
disregard of the close and intimate relationship subsist- 
ing between them, leen looked upon by mankind in 
general with those feelings of unminglcd horror and 
detestation which his character for untameable ferocity 
and insatiable thirst of blood was so well calculated to 
inspire. It requires, however, but little consideration 
to teach us that the broad distinction which has been 
drawn cannot by possibility exist ; and the rect^rded 
observations of naturalists and travellers, both at horns 
and abroad, will be found amply sufficient to prove 
that the diflcrence ^u their characters and habits, on 
which so much stress has been laid, is in reality as 
slight and unessential as that which exists in ttheir cor- 
poreal structure. 

" Unquestionably the Tiger has not the majesty of 
tha lion ; for he is destitute of the mane, in wiuch that 
majesty resides. Neither has he the tune calm and 
dignified air of imperturbable gravity, which is at once 
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so ttrikiiig and lo mposseasing in the aspect of die 
lion. But, on the other hand, it will readily be granted, 
that in the superior lightness of hb frame, which allows 
his natural ai^ity its free and unrestricted scope, and 
in the gracerul ease and spirited activity of his mo- 
tions, to say nothing of the beauty, the regularity, and 
the vividness of his colouring, he far excels his com- 
petitor, whose giant bulk and comparative heaviness 
of person, added to the dull uniformity of his colour, 
detract in no small degree from the impression producea 
by his noble and majestic bearing. 

^^ In comparing the moral qualities of these two for- 
midable anmials, we shall also find that the shades of 
difference, for at most thev are but shades, which dis- 
tinguish them, are, like tneir external characteristics, 
f»retty equally balanced in favour of each. In all the 
eadin^ features of their character, the habits of both are 
essentially the same. The Ti^er, equally with the 
lion, and in common indeed with the whole of the 
group to which he belongs, reposes indolently in the 
security of his den. until the calls of appetite stimulate 
him to look abroaa for food. He then chooses a con- 
venient ambush, in which to lie concealed from obser- 
vation, generally amid the imderwood of the forest, 
but sometimes even on the branches of a tree, which he 
climbs with all the ability of a cat. In this secret covert 
he awaits with patient watchfulness the approach of 
his prey, upon wnich he darts forth with an irresistible 
bound, and bears it off in triumph to his den. Unlike 
the lion, however, if his first attack proves unsuccessful, 
and he misses his aim, he does not usually slink sullenly 
back into his retreat, but pursues his victim with a 
speed and activity which is seldom baffled even by the 
fleetest animals. 

" It is only when this close and covert mode of attack 
has failed or procuring hiifi the necessary supply, that, 
urged by those inward cravings, which are the ruling 
impulse of all his actions, he prowls abroad under the 
veil of night, and ventures to approach the dwellings 
of man^ of whom he does not appear to feel that 
instinctive awe which the lion has been known so 
frequently to evince. But even on such occasions, and 
although impelled by the strong stimulus of famine, he 
is m general far from unmindful of his own security ; 
but creeps slowly along his silent path with all the 
stealthy caution so characteristic or the feline tribe. 
Occasionally, however, when the pangs of hunger have 
become intolerable, and can no longer be controlled 
even by the overpowering sway of instinct, he will 
boldly advance upon man nimself in the open face of 
day, and brave every danger in the pursuit of that ob- 
ject which, to the exclusion of every other sentiment, 
appears under such circumstances wholly to engross 
his faculties. 

" It is evident then, that in the general outline of his 
habits, and even in most of the separate traits by which 
his character is marked, he differs but little from the 
lion. His courage, if brute force, stimulated by sen- 
sual appetite, can deserve that honourable name, is at 
least equal ; and as for magnanimity and generosity, 
the idea of attributing such noble qualities to either is 
in itself so absurd, and is so fully refuted by every par- 
ticular of their authentic history, that it would be per- 
fectly ridiculous to attempt a comparison where no 
materials for comparison exist. — Endowed with a de- 
gree of force which the lion and the elephant alone 
can equal, he carries off a bufialo in his tremendous 
jaws, almost without relaxing from his usual speed. 
With a single stroke of his claws he rips open the 
body of the largest animals ; and is said to suck their 
blood with insatiable aviditjr. Of the correctness of 
the latter statement, at least in' its full extent, there is, 
however, strong reason to doubt. The Tiger does not, 
according to the most credible accounts^ exhibit this 
propensity to drinking the blood of his victims in any 

Sealer dfegree than the rest of his carnivorous and 
ood-thirsty companions. In this, as in other instances, 
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fear has drawn largely on credolity, and tiie simple 
and sufficiently disffusting fact has Men aihplified and 
exaggerated with aO the refinements upon honor which 
the terrified imagination could soggest. 

[ToieoonHimMiL] 
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JOSEPH CAPPER, ESQ. 

For a circumstantial account of this gentleman, we 
refer our reader to p. 478 of the second volume of that 
popular work, Kirby's Wonderful and Scientific Muse* 
um, lately completed ; we doubt not but the purchasers 
of that publication will be highly gratifiea with the 
striking likeness of this original character which we 
now present. 

We have been favoured, by persons who knew Mr. 
Capper intimately, with the following additional par- 
ticulars concerning him : — It is well known to every 
reader of classic taste, that the Roman emperor Domi- 
tian, though the brother of the excellent Titus, was 
accustomed to amuse himself for hours together with 
destroying flies. Mr. Capper's antijpathy] to those in- 
sects has already been noticed, and tor this reason, the 
company with whom he used to associate at the Horns, 
gave him the appellation of Domitian. 

A mischance which befel him in the indulgence of 
this fly-killing propensity, which he pursued with all 
the eagerness of a youthful sportsman, is thus related: 
After dinner he regularlv tooK a pint of wine, and al- 
ways had a glass, a tumoler, and a bowl placed on the 
table before him, and was accustomed to cover his wine 
with a piece of paper, to prevent his enemies, the flies, 
from quaffing the precious beverage. One day he hap- 
pened to leave the room, and during his absence a gen- 
tleman laid on the paper a small piece of snuff of candle. 
Capper, on his return, mistalung it for a fly, said to 
himself, '^ Aha, now I shall have you*," and cautiously 
creeping towards the table, with his stick discharged 
such a blow as shivered his glasses into a thousand 
pieces, to the no small diversion of the company. 
' Thoush his income was far more than sufficient to 
procure nim all that he wanted or desired, yet he still 
retained those habits of economy by which his pro- 
perty had been in part acquired. A stock-broker ha- 
ving oflce done him a favour, he promised him the next 
commision he should have to give in his line of busi- 
ness. He accordingly directed him to buy for him 
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10002. stock) which order ine broker punctoalljr exccu- 
tedj and Capper paid the amount. Meeting with him 
a few days aUerwards, Capper, in the most indignant 
terms, upbraided him witfi having given five-eighths 
when, at the same time, stocks were only three-eighths ; 
declaring he was not fit to do business, and that he 
would never give him another job; and he kept his 
word. It should be observed that the stocks Huctuated 
tJiat day between three-eighths and three-fourths, and 
that the broker had given the price he charged. 

By his will, dated July, 1799, it appears Utat he pos- 
sessed 70001. in the three per cents. 18,0001. in the four 
per cents. lOOOI. in the five per cents. 421. 9s. 2d. in 
the long annuities, and a bond for 5001. His executors 
were, as before stated, Mr. Joseph Dutton, of George 
Street, Tower Hill, and Mr. Richard Dutton of Rose- 
mary Lane, the latter of whom is a Quaker. We find 
that to each of those gentlemen he has left 30001. and 
not 4,0001. as has been reported. Mr. George Dutton of 
Coddmgton, Cheshire, receives the like sum, and the 
remainder of his property is distributed among his other 
relations. — British Eccentric Biography. 

Effects of the late Meteoric Phenomena. — The editor 
of the Columbia Spy, in reference to the late remark- 
able appearance of the heavens, says: Many of the 
people in the country were alarmed — some thought that 
the last day had arrived. A clergyman of a neighbor- 
ing township, who is in the habit of holding social 
prayer meetings on Wednesday evenings, informs us 
that his meeting this week was composed of a lar^e and 
attentive audience, which was sucn a remarkable cir- 
cumstance that he could attribute it to no other cause 
than the alarm which had spread on account of the 
strange sights in the morning. We have been informed, 
although we do not vouch for the assertion, that at a 
certaiA public house in this town, where it is usual to 
dispose of a good ruany drinks on market mornings, but 
one was sold on the morning mentioned, and no chsirge 
was made for that. 

Among the farcical terrors inspired by the late ap- 
pearance of the meteors, we hear of the following : — 

A Mr. H ^ of Mursan county, on seeing thein. run 

out of his house in his shirt, exclaiming, " the world is 
now actually coming to an end, for the stars are falling." 
For greatei safety, and for want of mountains to cover 
him, he ran naked as he was, under the house which 
stood on blocks, some distance from the ground. One 
of his negroes as much frightened as his master, sought 
the same refuge, but finding his master there, suddenly 
exclaimed, " this place no cfoo for me — no sate here ! — 
massa too wicked," and out he got and ran ofif. The 
wife, who seems to have had much the more courage 
of the two, came out and expostulated with her husband ; 
she told him that as he was the head of the family he 
ought to come out and live and die with them. After 
a while he was persuaded to come out, and immediately, 
bethouffht himself of his numerous short-comings and 
over-takinsrs, of his boasts and wailings ; and looked up 
into the ^a^e of the flashing^ streaking heav ens, he uttered 
the following : " Well, this one thing I do know, escape 
or not— live long or die soon, I never will drink another 
drop of liquor." It is to be hoped that the falling of 
he stars may redound to his advantage in the end. — 

Georgia Journal, 

It is an old saying, that Truth lies in a well, but the 
msfortune is. that some men will use -no chain to draw 
her up, but that which is so long that it is the labour 
j)f their life to finish it ; or if they live to complete it, 
it mav be that the first links are eaten up by rust, be- 
Ibre the last are ready. Others, on the contrary, are 
so indolent, that they would attempt to draw up Truth 
without any chain, or by means of one that is too short 
Both of these will miss their object. A wise man will 
provide a chain for this necessary purpose, that has not 
a link too much, nor a link too little, and on the first he 
will write ''ars longa^^^ and on the last, ^vitabrevis.^* I 
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ESCAPE PROM WINTGR.-P«tcivAi. 

O ! RAD I the \nnffs of a swrHow I'd flr 

Where the roses arc blossoming ail the year longi 
Where the landscape is always a feast to ths eye. 

And the bills of me warhlcrs arc ever in song; 
O! then 1 would fly from the cold and the onow, 

And hie to the lond of the oron^ and vine, 
And carol the winter away in the rIow 

Tliai rolls o*cr the cvcrgrct»n bowers of the line. 

Indeed, I should sloomily steal o*er the deep, 

tjkc the storni-loving petrel, that skims there alone; 
I would inkc iiic a dear little martin to keep 

A sociable flight to the tropica! zone; 
How cheerily, wing by wing, over the sea. 

We would tiy from the dark clouds of winter away! 
And forever our song and our twitter should be, 

•'To the land where the year is eternally gay.'* 

We would nestle awhile in the jessamine bowen^ 

And take up our lodge in the crown of the palm. 
And live, like the bee, on its fruit and its flowers, 

That always are flowing with honey^and belro; 
And there we would stav, till the winter is o*er, 

And April is chequcreo with sunshine and rain — 
O I then we would fly from that far-distant shore. 

Over island and waft, to our country again. 

How light we would skim, where tha billows are rolled 
Through clusters that bend with the cane and the lina^ 

And break on the beeches in surges of gold, 
When morning comes forth in tier loveliest prime! 

We would touch for a while, as we traversed the oceen. 
At the islands that echoed to Waller and Hoore, 

And winnow our wings, with an easier motion. 

Through the breath of the cedar, that blows from the shore 

And when we had rested our wings, and had fed 

On the sweetness that comes from the junipur groves. 
By the spirit of home and of infkiney led, 

We would hurry again to the land of our loves i. 
And when from the breast of the ocean would spring; 

Far oflf in the distance, that dear native shore, 
In the joy of our hearts we would cheerily sing, 

"No land is so lovely, when winter is o'er."^ 



POaTllAlT PAINTING. 

A portrait painter in large practice mifht write a 
pretty book on the vanity and singularity of his sitters. 
A certain man came to Copley, and had himself, his 
wife, and seven children, all included in a family piece. 
"It wants but one thin^," said he, "and that is the 
portrait of my first wife, for this one is my second." 
" But," said the artist, " she is dead, yon know, sir ; 
what can 1 do? she is only to be adoutied as an angeL'* 
** Oh, no ! not at all," answered the other ; " she must 
come in as a woman ; no angels fpr me." The portrait 
was added, but some time elapsed before the person 
came back : when he returned, he had a stranger lady 
on his arm. " I must have another cast of your han^ 
Copley " he said : " an accident befell my second wife ; 
this lady is my third, and she is come to have her like- 
ness included in the family picttire." The painter com- 
f)lied — the likeness was inti*oduced — and the husband 
ooked with a fiance of satisfaction on his three spou- 
ses. Not so the lady ; she remonstrated ; never was 
such a thing heard of— -out her predecessors must go. 
The artist painted them out accordingly, and had to 
bring an action at law to obtain payment for the por- 
traits which he had obliterated. 



RAILWAY 

A species of road or carriage-way, in which the track 
of the carriage wheels, being laid with bars or rails of 
wood, stone, or metal, the carriage rtms with so much 
greater facility that one horse will perform the work of 
many. On some railways, the wagons are moved by 
steam instead of horses. In the United States many 
railways have been conunenced, and several are already 
completed. Their utility and superiority over canals, 
will, no doubt, cause their general adoption on most 
roads in the United States, within a few vears« where 
the travelling is great. 
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ON LEGIBLE LANGUAGE, IMITATTYE AND SYMBOLICAL. 
{Continued,} 

The whole of the elementary marks, or keys, as they 
are called, by which the ideas of this language, for it is 
not the language itself, are written down and commu- 
nicated, are stul fewer thsm the elementary words; for 
thev are onlv two hundred and fourteen, and express 
sucn ideas alone as are most common and familiar ; as 
those of planij hand^ mouthy vfordf sun, nothing, wa- 
ter; every other idea being denoted by compounds, or 
supposed compounds, of these elementary marks. Thus, 
the mark for a thicket, if doubled, implies a wood ; a 
union of the two characters of a man and a field signi- 
fies a farmer; the characters of a hand and staff united, 
import parental authority, or a father; and it is from 
like characters I have selected the specimen of symbols 
which I have mostly submitted to you as some of those 
which would probably be invented in the present dav, if. 
by a xdiracle.we were suddenly to be deprived ot all 
knowledge ot alphabetic writing. 

The following table will more clearly illustrate the 
pictorial origin of the Chinese characters. 

The whole are usuallv divided by the native philo- 
logists into six classes, the first four of which will best 
serve as exemplifications. 

I. Imagbb: a name given to characters which, in 
their antiquated form, show very clearly a rough repre- 
sentation of the material objects they denote : as. 

Ancient Form. Modem Form. 

v!/ the Sun, now written Q 

"^ the Moon, ]9 

^aHill, - . - ^ 

^aTree, - - - ^ 

Khiouan \^z Dog, - • - y^ 



Jo 

Youe 
Chan 
Mott 



Ju IP a Fish, - 

Ma nlcT^a Horse, 

Mou ^^ the Eye, 
Tcheou ^ a Boat, - 
Kitt ^^ a cart, - 

Choui t^ Water, - 






£oe (€\ the Ear, 

Jin Vj %Man, - - - JL 

Kheott v^ Mouth, • • - j-^ 

Choui y Water, • . - - ^ 

Of This sort there are about 200 characters. 

II. Associateb: meaning words formed by a combi 
nation of two or more Images : as, 
Vol. L— 42 



Ming qJ Brightnesi, now ^^ sunandmoon united 

Sian >v aHennit, ^^ Man and HilL 

Ming ^^A Note of a Bird, Q ^ Mouth and Bird. 

Wen (^ to Hear, l5^ ( Door and Ear. 

Loui is^ Tears, y H Water and Eye. 

Their number is very great. 
Koo-kin *^ "Eloquence," "Fluency of Speech,** 
literally " Golden-mouth ;" the mark for mouth, which is 
t::^(two lips) being united with the mark for gold, 

which is the remainder of the character. 

III. Indicants, or Powtebs: from their indicating 
or pointing out the relative form or position of what is 
precticated : as, 

Chang • AKavaj now written t^ 

Hia "1^ Below, - -«- 

Schoung tb the Middle, - - ^ - 

I One, - - — *► 



Eul 



"Two, 



San zm Three, - - „ — ^b 

IV. Antithetis, or Contraries : formed by invert- 
ing OT reversing the character ; and hence requiring afi 
antithetic or coirespondent signification : as, 

Modern Foimi. 
f^ Left Hand ravened if Gooa ^ Right Hand. ^Xl and ^^ 

and /* 



Tio 



Tchinff 



Standinc up, and, > *r ( Lying down. > 



LC ("nrapw." 

^ 



and 



a Living Man, Chi ^^Dtad Dodr* 



> 



Most of the Chinese characters may be classed under 
one of these four heads. The two remaining classes 
do not appear to be so intimately connected with a pic- 
torial origin. 

The two hundred and fourteen elementary keys, or 
radicals of the language, are divided into seventeen 
classes, according to the number of strokes of Which 
each element or radical consists. It is probable, how- 
ever, that all the more complicated, and. indeed, great 
numbers of all those that possess more tnan ^v^ or six 
strokes, are as strictly compounds as any in the Ian-* 
ffua^e, though the lexicographers are incapable of re- 
ducing them to their constituent principles, and hence 
allow them to stand as primitives among such as are 
of simpler construction ; and hence the total number 
of primitives are reckoned at about sixteen hundred, 
eacn of them producing from three to seventy- four de- 
dvatives ; and herebv constituting the great mass of 
the Chinese written language. 

By combinations of this kind, the two hundred and 
fourteen elementary characters, like the four hundred 
elementary words, are wonderfully increased, and are 
daily increasing; while the sreate'r mass have so little 
resemblance to any one of the genuine elements, that 
the philologists of the present day regard n^ny of them 
as primitive or independent signs, formed long subse- 
quently to the invention of the proper elements, and 
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combined, iike tbenuelyes, m vavious ways. J have 
said that the sum total of Chinese characters derived 
from these sources is perpetually increasing ; and have 
also hinted, that from this natural tendency, the lan- 
guage must at length become an intolerable burden 
e\ren to the most assiduous Chinese scholar. Thus, 
while all the characters that occur in Confucius, in 
Munsf, and the five Kings, or sacred books, forming 
toge&er more than twenty volumes, fall considerably 
short of six thousand, including the numerous un- 
usual words found in the four volumes of the Shu 
(and I may add, that the scope is much the same in the 
celebrated ethical comment of Tung-tsee, the favourite 
disciple of Confucius, denominated Ta-hyoh, '* The 
Great Sublime or Momentous Doctrine," as also in the 
Choong-yons,. Zun-zu, and Mun, constituting, conjoint- 
ly, the four books most revered next to the Kings) ; — 
such has been the accession of new terms invented by 
subseauent writers, and often with a forgetfulness of the 
old, wnich have hereby been suffered to become obsolete, 
that M. de Guignes was able, in his day, to collect and 
put into his dictionary ei^ht thousand characters : the 
six national dictionaries that were chiefly in use about 
a century since, give from fifteen to about thirty thou- 
sand ; and. lastly, .the Imperial Chinese Dictionary, 
composed by order of the emperor Kang-khee, in 17 ID 
of our own era. comprises not less than forty-three thou- 
sand four hunared and ninety-six characters ! 

Dr. Marshman, in his valuable " Elements of Chinese 
Grammar," observes, that in the Imperial Dictionary, 
these stand arranged as follows : — 

Characters in the body of the work - 31,214 

Added, principally obsolete and incorrect 
forms of others - - - - 6,423 

Characters not before classed in any dic- 
tionary ----- 1,659 

Characters without name or meaning - 4^200 

43,496 

We have here, therefore, a confession by the Chinese 
lexicographers themselves, that upwards oi ten thousand 
of the characters admitted into the Imperial Dictionary, 
being nearly a fourth of the whole, are useless, and for 
the most part unintelligible, in the present day ; inde- 
pendently of which, " a considerable number," observes 
Dr. Marshman, ^' ofthe 31 ,214 characters adopted from 
the former dictionaries have no meaning affixed to theni, 
but are merely given as obsolete, or current but incor- 
rect forms of other characters, to which the compilers 
of the dictionary have referred the reader for their mean- 
ing.*' Whence we may fairly conclude, that of the 
characters which are still albwed to figure away in the 
written language of China, nearly half of the whole con- 
vey no ideas whatever, and are altogether representa- 
tives without constituents. 

Were we able to follow even the latest of these up to 
their origin, and to prove that thev have not issued, in 
the remotest manner, from the two hundred and fourteen 
elementary marks, which Dr. Marshman has endeavour- 
ed to do, we should probably still find them derived in 
the same manner from forms or symbols of things, and 
that they were at first direct imitations or conventional 
representatives ; still, as I have already shown, united 
and compounded, or in some other way modified to ex- 

Sress abstract or complicated ideas. It must be obvious, 
owever. that characters thus constituted must be very 
loose ana perplexing ; and such, in fact, they are often 
found to be, by the most expert and best instructed na- 
tives. It must be obvious, at the same time, that a system 
of picture-writing, thus constructed and perfected, may, 
in a considerable decree, answer the purpose of alpha- 
betic marks ; and it is doubtless owing alone to the per- 
fection which this system of writing had acquired- in 
Mexico, ana still exnibits in China, that the ingenious 
people of both countries stopped so lon^ at the point of 
ftblveviated emblems, tignificant of objects, and never 



fairly advanced from a lesible language for things, to« 

legible language for words. 

iTohecmutimtd.] 



NATURAL HISTORY. 

THE TlGKEL-^Condudtd. 

*^ In making these observations, it is far from oar in- 
tention to become the apologists of this ferocious beast: 
our object is simply to place him in the rank which he 
deserves to hold, on a level with those animals with 
whom Nature -has decreed that he should be associated 
no less in character than in form. In his wild and un- 
restricted state, he is unquestionably one of the most 
terrible of the living scourges to wnose fatal ravages 
the lower animals, and even man himself, are exposed. 
But in captivity, and especially if domesticated while 
young, his temper is equally pliant, his disposition 
equally docile, and his manners and character eqnally 
susceptible of amelioration, with those of any other ani- 
mal of his class. All the stories that have been so 
frequentl)r reiterated, until they have at length passed 
current without examination as accredited truths, of his 
intractable disposition and insensibility to the kind 
treatment of his keepers, towards whom it is alleged 
that he never exhibits the slightest feelings of gratitude, 
have been proved by repeated experience to be ntto'ly 
false and groundless. He is tamed with as much facility, 
and as completely, as the lion ; and soon becomes fa- 
miliarized with tnose who feed him, whom he learns to 
distinguish from others, and bv whom he is fond of be* 
ing noticed and caressed. Lixe the cat, which he re- 
sembles so closely in all his actions, he arches his broad 
and powerful back beneath the hand that caressc^s him; 
he licks his fur and smooths himself with his paws, 
and purrs in the same mild and expressive manner 
when he is particularly pleased. He remains perfectly 
quiet and undisturbed, unless when hungry or irritateo, 
and passes the greatest part of his thne m listless re- 
pose. His roar is nearly similar to that of the lion, 
and, like his, is by no means to be regarded as a symp- 
tom of anger, which he announces by a short and shnll 
cry, approaching to a scream.'l 

" That the Tiger is not irreclaimably ferocious, and 
that he is capable not merely of a capricious and tran- 
sient liking, but of an enduring attachment^ the follow- 
ing story affords an extraordinary and convincing proof. 
" A beautiful young Tiger, brought in the PitL East 
Indiaraan, from China, m the year 179(h was so far do- 
mesticated as to admit of every kind of familiarity from 
the people on board the ship. It seemed to be quite 
harmless, and was as playful as a kitten. It frequently 
slept with the sailors in their hammocks, and would 
sufier two or three of them to repose their h^ls on its 
back as upon a pillow, while it lay stretched out upon 
the deck. In return for this indulgence, it would 
however now and then steal their meat. Ilavins one 
day stolen a piece of beef from the carpenter, he follow- 
ed the animal, took the meat out of its mouth, and beat 
it severely for the theft ; which punishment it suffered 
with all the patience of a dog. It would frequently 
run out on the bowsprit ; climb about the ship like a 
cat; and perform many other tricks, with an agility 
that was truly astonishing. There was a dog on board, 
with which it would frequently play in the most divert- 
hig manner imaginable. This animal was taken on 
board the ship when it was only a month or six weeks 
old, and arrived in England before it had quite com- 
pleted its first year. On its arrival, it was presented to 
the king, and was afterwards deposited in the Tower 
of London. It even there continued to be pcrfcectly 
good-natured, and was in no instance known to be 
guilty of any savage or mischievous tricks. 

" In the year 1801, one day after this tiger had been 
fed, his keeper put into the den to him a small, rough, 
blacky terrier puppy, a female. The beast suffered it to 
remain uninjured, and soon afterwards became so much 
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attftehed to it, as to be restless ano unhappy whenever 
the animal was taken away to be fed. On its return, 
the Ti^er invariably expressed the greatest symptoms 
of delight, always welcoming its arrival by gently 
licking over eveij part of its body. In one or two in- 
stances, the temer was left in the den, by mistake, 
during the time the Tiger had his food. The dog 
sometimes ventured to eat with him^ but the Tij^er 
generally appeared dissatisfied with this liberty. After 
a residence with the Tiger of several months, the ter- 
rier was removed to make wav for a little female Dutch 
mastiSl It was, however, tnought advisable, before 
the terrier was taken away, to shut ujp the mastiff for 
three or four days among tne straw ol the Tiger's bed, 
to take o£E^ if possible, any smell that mi^ht be offen- 
sive to the animal. The exchange was made soon after 
the animals had been fed; the Tiger seemed perfectly 
satisfied with his new companion, and immediately 
began to lick it, as he had before done the terrier. 
The dog seemed at first in considerable alarm with so 
formidable an inmate, but in the course of the day he 
became perfectly reconciled to his situation. This 
diminutive creature the Tiger would suffer to play with 
him^ with the greatest good nature. I have myself, 
says Mr. Bingley, seen it bark at him, and bite him l)y the 
foot and mouth, without his expressing the least' dis- 
pleasure. When the dog in its frolic seized his foot. 
he merely lifted it up out of its mouth, and seemed 
otherwise heedless of its attacks. 

" Strange dogs were several times put into the Tiger's 
den after his feeding, and he in no instance attempted 
to injure them. Mr. Cross, the present keeper of Ex- 
eter 'Change, and who formerly had the care of the 
animals in the Tower, informed me that he could him- 
self have ventured in safety into the den. The ship 
carpenter, who came over with the Tiger, came to the 
Tower to see him. The animal, though they had been 
separated more than two years, instantly recognised a 
former acquaintance, rubbed himself backward and for- 
ward asamst the grating of his den, and appeared 
highly delighted. Notwithstanding the urgent request 
that he would not expose himself to so much danger, 
the man begged to be let into the den. and with so 
much entreaty, that he was at last suffered to enter. 
The emotions of the animal seemed roused in the most 
grateful manner. He rubbed himself against him, licked 
his hands, fawned upon him like a cat, and in no re- 
spect attempted to injure him. The man remained there 
two or three hours ; and he at last began to fancy there 
would be some difficulty in getting out alone. Such 
was the affection of the animal towards his former 
friend, and so close did he keep to his person, as to 
render his escape by no means so easy as he nad ex- 
pected. With some care, however, he got the Tiger 
beyond the partition of the two dens, and the keeper 
watching his opportunit}', closed the slide, and separa- 
ted them." 

The following account of a Tiger and his tastes, is 
from the latest work of Captain Basil Hall. 

" We had a good opportunity of studying the habits 
of the Tiger at the British residencv hard by, where one of 
the most remarkable specimens of his t/ibe was kept in 
the open air. He had been brought as a cub from the 
jungle a year or two before, and being placed in a cage 
as large as an ordinary English parlour, in the centre 
of the stable-yard, had plenty of room to leap about and 
enjoy the high feeding in which he was indulged. He 
devoured regularly one sheep per day, with any other 
extra bits of meat that happened to be disposable. A 
sheep in India is rather smaller — say ten per cenV — 
less than our Welsh mutton; so this was no great 
meal for a Tiger four feet hish. The youni^ hands at 
the residency used to plague him occasionally until he i 
became infuriated, and dashed with all his force against ! 
the bars, roaring so loud that the horses in the sur- j 
rounding stables trembled and neighed in great alarm, i 
Indeed, it was very difficult even for persons who were I 



fuller satisfied of the strength of the eage, to stand neai 
it with unmoved neives. He would soon have made 
famous mincemeat of half a dozen of us, could he but 
have caught the door open for a moment. 

'' But what annoyed him far more than our poking 
him with a stick, or tantalizing him with shins of beef 
or legs of mutton, was introducing a mouse into his 
cage. No fine lady ever exhibited more terror at the 
sight of a spider, than this magnificent royal Tiger be- 
trayed on seeing a mouse. Our mischievous plan was 
to tie the little animal by a string to the end of a long 
pole, and thrust it close to the Tiger's nose. The mo- 
ment he saw it he leapt to the opposite side, and when 
the mouse was made to run near nim, he jammed him- 
self into a corner, and stood trembling and roaring in 
an ecstacy of fear, so that we were always obliged to 
desist, from sheer pity to the poor brute. Sometimes 
we insisted on his passing over the spot where the un- 
conscious little mouse ran backwards and forwards. 
For a long time, however^ we could not get him to 
move,' till at length, I believe by the help of a squib^ 
we obliged hjm to start ; but instead of pacing leisurely 
across his den, or making a detour to avoid the object 
of his alarm, he generally took a kind of flying leap, so 
high as nearly to bring his back in contact with the 
roof of his cage !" 

ANTIQUITIES. 



RUINS OP THE AMERICAN CITY. 

[Concluded.] 

The report of Captain Del Rio was accompanied by 
many drawings and representations of the curious and 
mysterious figures and writings discovered in the inte- 
rior of these stone buildings. The policy of the Span- 
ish government caused these interesting relics of anti- 
quity to be concealed, and they probably would not 
have been given to the public, had not the revolution in 
Mexico brought them to light, and their subsequent 
publication in 1822, together with the remarks and 
comments of Dr. Paul Felix Cabrera of the city of 
New-Guatemala. Del Rio's report is short and defec- 
tive, and many of the drawings and delineations refer- 
red to are wanting. A more perfect account of the 
Ruins of Palenque is a desideratum. For such, the 
Geographical Society of Paris has ofiered a premium 
of eight hundred dollars, and such an account will in all 
probability be found in the manuscript work of Dr. Fran- 
cisco Corroy, corresponding member of the Lyceum. 

Cabrera endeavours to trace the oria^in of the people 
who were the constructors and inhabitants of these 
casas piedras, or stone houses, now in ruins ; and even 
to ^ the date of their arrival from Africa. He states 
his belief that they had their origin from the Cartha- 
^enians, (Del Rio, p. 95,) that the Carthagenians vis- 
ited America before the Christian era, and '^ that the 
first colony sent to America by them was previous to 
the first Punic war," (p. 65,) between the Romans and 
Carthagenians^' which commenced "in the four hun- 
dred and ninetieth year of Rome, and the two hundred 
and sixty-fifth year before Christ,'' (p. 84.) and that 
they established the kingdom of Amaguemecan, or 
Anahuac, at some period during the first Punic war. 
(p. 76.) 

This kingdom, however, was not of long continu- 
ance, and its ruin gave rise to that of Tula, or the Tul- 
tecas. " The origin of the Tulteca nation, hitherto 
unknown, (says Cabrera, p. 75,) has now been proved ; 
they were Lhichimecas or Naquatlacas, like the others, 
but so much exceeding them in stature, that there 
were some of gigantic size among them ; they obtain^ 
ed the name of Tultecas from excelling in manufac- 
tures and arts, particularly that of working in gold and 
silver :" Torquemada says the word Tultecas means 
*' excellent artist." The name of their capital, now in 
ruins, near Palenque, is said by the same autWity to 
have been ffnehuetlapaUam 
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Tnit *' is a compoaiid name of two wonts, Huehue, 
old, and Tlapallan ; and it seems the Tultecas prefixed 
the adjective to distinguish it from three other places 
which they founded in the districts of their new kingdom, 
to perpetuate their attachment to their ancient country, 
ana tneir grief at being expelled from the same; 
whence it arose that the place which formerly had the 
simple name of Tlapallan, was afterward denominated 
Huehuetlapallan ; at least so says Torquemada. Such, 
without doubt, was the name which anciently distin- 
guished the Palencian City.'| (Cabrera, p. 94.) 

Professor Rafinesque of Philadelphia, however, states 
that the true name of this ancient city was Otoldm. 
In a late interview with him, the writer ^bmitted the 
foregoing correspondence, and the Professor has given 
his views on the subject in a letter to Dr. Corroy, of 
which he has permitted an extract, viz : 

" I have been some time engaged in preparing a work 
on the general history of the people of the two Ameri- 
cas, and I have been necessarily attracted by the anti- 

fuities of Central America. My work is based upon 
^hUology as a means of tracing the origin of nations. 
A brancn of the work, on the origin of the primitive 
Asiatic and American Ne^es, (for there were negroes 
in America before the discovery of Columbus.) has 
procured me a golden medal from the Geographical 
Society of Paris. I have traced the origin of black 
people to the centre of Asia, whence all others have 
diverged like rays. 

" In the Atlantic Journal, which I have published in 
Philadelphia for two years past, I have addressed se- 
veral letters to Mr. Champollion upon the antiquities 
of Palenque, or rather of O-tol-um^ the true name of 
the site of the great ruins, preserved by^ Del Rio in the 
name of the -stream which washes its borders, and 
which signifies the waters of Tol, as theereat city in 
ruins was anciently the capital of the Tol'tecas. (^or 
people of Tol,) and they were the descendants or the 
A-iiUanMj named by the Greeks Atlantes." 



Here is a conjecture which merits erery atteatiMi. 1 

apprize you of another still more important. 

" I have been in searck and have at leuKth foiuid the 
key to the inscriptions of Palenque or Otolum. I have 
given to Di. Akerly to be forwarded to you my table 
containing this key, printed in 1832, and entitled a Ta^ 
bular view of the compared Atlantic Alphabets and 
Glyphs of Africa and America, I have there analy- 
zed the Glyphs of Palenoue, and discovered that each 
glyph is a word composed of ornamented letters, after 
the manner of our anacrrams, and according to the prac- 
tice of the ancient Chinese. I have collected many of 
these letters forming glyphs, (for they take many forms 
as in Egypt,) and compared them with the two ancient 
known alphabets of Alrica, the Lybian, and the Tuaric, 
the parents of the ancient African Atlantes. Here is 
my great discovery, and it is for you and other explo- 
rers of the ruins to verify and confirm it " 

The table of professor Rafinesque, and the draw- 
ing forwarded by Dr. Corroy, are herewith submitted. 
It is^ perhaps, too early to enter into conjectures on the 
origin of the people who constructed these casas pie- 
dras, or stone houses, and who were expelled or exter- 
minated by more savage tribes. More extensive explo- 
rations of the ruins arc required, and further information, 
before we can draw correct conclusions. Something 
may be expected from Dr. Corroy, but it is very much 
to be regretted that so little attention is paid to scienti- 
fic researches like his. that his work cannot be published 
in New-York with aavantage to the author. Cabrera's 
remarks on Del Rio are very plausible, profound, and 
learned, but not conclusive as to the Carthagenian ori- 
gin of tne people of Palenque. Professor Hafinesque, 
by a new method of in<]uiry, has arrived at results 
which promise great aid in developing the obscurities 
which nan^ over these interesting ruins. His research- 
es are creditable to his zeal and industry, and are evi- 
dences of a profound spirit of investigation. In the 
mean time we must wait for further derelopme&ts b? 
Corroy, Waldeck, Rafinesque, and others. 




THE WATER BOTTLES OF THE EAST. 



In the Book of Joshua, there is a v«ry interesting ac- 
count of the wily artifice by which the Gibeonites pre- 
Taiied upon Joshua to majke a covenant of peace with 
them, wnen he was drawing near to their country in 
the course of subduing the lands in which the people 
of hnrael were to be settled . A party of Giboon ites were 
■cnt to meet Joshua, pretending that they had come 



from a far distant land as ambassadors, on the behalf of 
theu- countrymen. They took old sacks upon their 
asses, and wine bottles old and rent and bound up. 
They had also old shoes and garments, and a few 
remains cf stale and dry provisions, to give the appear- 
ance of having just finished a long journey. W hoi 
they came before Joshua, they informed him that their 
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hont was iar dUtanti and that haTing heard of his 
great victories, they had been sent to entreat that he 
would make a lea^e with them. 

In the East, water and other iiouors are to this day 
carried and kept in skin bags, of which the construction 
is exceedingly simple, and thus we are enabled to 
illustrate, by the present practices of a people in our 
own day, one of the customs so freouently referred to 
in the clear and familiar language or Holy Writ. 

In making the bottles here described, the hide is 
stripped off entire, except at the openings where the 
head and feet of the animal have been cut off: these 
openings are sowed up, except one which is left for a 
spout, and secured by a string removable at pleasure. 
While the skin is bemg prepared, it is filled with hot 
sand to stretch it to its proper size, and the hides of 
different animals being used, as the kid, the sheep or 
goat, and the ox, the bottles and bags are of various 
sizes, some scarcely lar^r than our ordinary bottles. 

Our plate represents ine water carrier of India, who 
loads his bullock with a large skinful at the well, either 
to accompany travellers, or to sell the water to those 
who live at a distance. Whenever troops or other large 



bodies of people proceed upon a march Into the interior 
of the country, a number of water carriers of this de- 
scription accompany them. 

Bags of skin are also used in Spain, to carry wine 
from the vineyards to the places where it is sold, and 
sherry wine is very often obsen-ed to retain the flavour 
of the hides in which it has been transported. 

Such bottles as these which have now been described 
were of course strongest when they were new. Our 
Saviour says to his disciples, " No man putteth new 
wine into old bottles, else the new wine will burst the 
bottles and be spilled, and the bottles perish ; but new 
wine must be put into new boules, and both are pre- 
served." He meant leathern bottles. 

There is a passage in the hundred and nineteenth 
Psalm, which becomes peculiarly and powerfully beau- 
tiful to the reader who clearly under^ands what sort 
of '' bottles" were used in the East. The Psalmist is 
describing the depth of his tribulation and grief— and 
the comfort he derives from reflecting on the certainty 
of Grod's promises. " I am become like a bottle in the 
smoke, yet do I not forget thy commandments." 

Saturday Magaxine. 




THE DEVIL'S BRlDGK^Cardiganshire. 



P^tn 1 V .Mo.NAcu (the Momc's Bridge) or, as it is 
Vulgarly c.illcd, the I)eviPs Bridge, is situated in Car- 
<liffiuuhire. in »^:>uth Whales. It is a single areh. of 



between twenty and thirty feet span, thrown over 
another arch, which crosses a tremendous chasm. 
According to tradition, the lower arch was construct 
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ed by th0 monks of the neiglibcuncg abbey, called 
Strata Florida Abbey, about the year 10S7. but this is 
not correct, as the aobey itself was not founded till 
1164. The country people, in superstitious days, 
deeming it a work of supHematural ability, ffave it the 
strange name by which it is now generally known. 
Giraldus mentions having passed over it in 1188, when 
travelling through Wales with Baldwin, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, to preach in favour of the Crusades. 

The upper arch was built over the other at the ex- 
pense of tne county, in 1753, and the iron balustrades 
were added by Mr. Johnes in 1814. The lower arch 
may be distinctly viewed by looking over the upper 
bridge ; but the whole scene is so enveloped in wood, 
that the depth is not perceived ; and many an incuri- 
ous traveller has passed the DeviPs Bridge without 
distinguishing its circumstances from an ordmary road. 
The cleA over which these two bridges extend has 
evidentlv been enlarged, and was perhaps originally 
producea by the incessant attack of the impetuous 
river Mynach on the solid wall of rock. 

In order to view the scenery of this romantic spot, 
the visiter should first cross the bridge^ and then de- 
scend by the right of it to the bottom ot the aperture, 
through which the Mynach drives its furious passage, 
having descended from the mountains about five miles 
to the north-east. The efiect of the double arch is 

tncturesque ; and the narrowness of the cleft, darkened 
)y its artificial roof, increases the solemn gloom of 
the abyss. 

On regaining the road, the second descent must be 
made by passing through a small wood, at the distance 
of a few yards from the bridse, to view the four suc- 
cessive falls from the point of a roc^ in front. Each 
of these is received into a deep pool at the bottom, but 
so diminished to the eye, at the present point of view, 
as almost to resemble one continued cascade. The 
first fall takes place at a short distance from the bridge, 
where the river is confined to narrow linuts by me 
rocks. It is carried about six feet over the ridge, and 
projected into a basin at the depth of eif^hteen feet. Its 
next leap is sixty feet, and the third is diminished to 
twenty, when it encounters rocks of prodigious size, 
through which it struggles to the edge of tne largest 
cataract, and pours in one unbroken torrent down a 
precipice of 110 feet. 

The height of the various falls is as follows : — first 
fall, 18 feet; second fall, 60; third fall, 20; and fourth 
fall, or grand cataract, 110; from the bridge to the 
water, 114; making altogether, 322 feet. 

As, however, no allowance is here made for the in- 
clined direction of the river in many parts (and there 
are numerous interruptions to its passage,) the total 
height from the bridge to the level of the stream, at its 
junction with the Rheidol, majr be computed at nearly' 
300 feet. The rocks on each side of the fall rise per--- 
pendicularly to the height of 800 feet, and are finely 
(!lothed with innumeraole trees, vegetating between 
the crevices, and forming one vast forest. 

Near the DeviPs Bridge, by the side of the Mynach 
Falls, is the Robber's Cave, near the basin of the first 
fall. This is a dark cavern, inhabited in the fiAeenth 
century by two men and their sister, called Plant Matt, 
or Matthew's children, who infested the neighbourhood 
as plunderers, and wno continued their depredations 
for many years with impunity. They were at length, 
however, taken up for committing murder, and execu- 
ted. The descent to this cavern is very difficult. 

The view from the windows of the Hafod Arms, 
near the Devil's Bridge, is perfectly enchantipg. Im- 
mediately below, and only separated from the house 
by the road, is a profound chasm, stretching east and 
west about a mile, the almost perpendicular sides of 
which are covered with trees of different kinds. At 
the bottom of this abyss runs the river Mynach, its 
roaring tide hidden from the eye by the deep shade of 
surrounding woods, but bursting upon the ear in the 



a\i^ul sound of many waters — in the thnsder of j 
rous cataracts; whust in front of the spectator the 
Rheidol is seen rushing down a chasm in the moon- 
tains with tremendous fury. 

The woods in the vicmity of the Devil's Bridge 
abound with nests of the Formica HeraUanea^ the 
largest species of ants that are natives of Britain ; these 
nests are composed of small ends of twigs, forxDin^ s 
heap a yard or two across, and from one to two ^ef 
high. The insects themselves exceed in size three of 
the ordinary black kind, and are possessed of uncom- 
mon strength. 

In the superstitious times before alluded to, it was 
common for great works of art, or peculiar formations 
of nature, to be called by the name of the Deril. Thus 
the famous bridge over the Reuss, in Switzerland, is 
also called the Devil's Bridge ; and in our own country 
we have the Devil's Punch-Bowl, in Hampshire, and 
the Devil's Dyke near Brighton. In Grermanv is the 
Devil's Wall, erected by ^he Romans, the building of 
which conmienced in the time of the Emperor Adrian, 
and occupied nearly two centuries. It extends for 36S 
miles over mountains, through valleys, and over rivers ; 
in some places it now forms elevated roads and paths 
through woods ; buildings are erected upon it. and tall 
oaks nourish upon its remains. — Saturaay Magazine. 



MYTHOLOGY. 




CERES. 
" Ceres is a tall majestic lady, who stands beautified 
with yellow hair, and crowned with a turban composed 
of ears of com ; her right hand is full of poppies and 
ears of corn, and in her left is a lighted torch. She is 
the daughter of Saturn and Ops : her singular beauty 
made the gods themselves her lovers and admirers. Hei 
very brothers, Jupiter and Neptune, fell in lore with 
her. She had Proserpine by Jupiter. By Neptune it 
is uncertain whether she was the mother of a daughter, 
or a horse called Arion. Upon the mountain ^leus, 
in Arcadia, an altar was deoicated to her ; her image 
had the body of a woman, but the head of a horse ; it 
remained perfect and entire in the midst of fii€. The 
Arcad ians thought it a wicked thing to call her daughter 
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by any other name than ''die lady," or ^'the great 

Goddess," which were the usual names of her mother 
Jeres. 

'^ Ceres was greatly ashamed of this disgrace, and 
testified her sorrow by the mourning clothes she after- 
wards wore^ whence she was named Meleena; she 
retired into the dark recesses of a cave, where she lay 
so privately that none of the gods knew were she was, 
till Pan, the god of the woods, discovered her by chance, 
and told Jupiter ; who, sending the Fates to her, per- 
suaded her at last to lay aside her fiprief,' and rise out 
of the cave, which was a happy ana joyful thing for 
all the world. For in her absence a ^eat infection 
reigned throughout all sorts of livinjo^ creatures, which 
sprang from the corruption of the fruits of the earth, 
and the granaries every where. She is the goddess ot 
the fruits, and her name is derived from the care which 
she exerts in producing or preserving them. It is sup- 
posed that she first invented and taught the art of tilling 
the earth, and sowing com, and of making bread, when 
before, mankind onlv ate acorns. 

" She holds a lignted torch, because when Proser- 
pine was stolen away by Pluto, her mother Ceres was 
greatly afilicted at the loss of her daughter, and, being 
very desirous to find her again, she kindled her torches 
witn the flames of mount .^tna, and with them sought 
her daughter through the whole world. 

'' After having overrun the whole globe in vain, the 
disconsolate mother arrived at Eleusis, a village* in 
Attica^ where she sat herself mournfully down upon a 
stone m the street. Here she was seen by Celeus. an 
inhabitant of the place, and hospitably invited by nim 
to enter his dwelling, though it was a nabitation of wo, 
because a beloved son of his was breathing his last. 
The goddess, feeling the loss of a beloved child in its 
whole extent was moved at beholding the grief of a 
depressed father, and the tears of a lamenting mother, 
and resolved on restoring the son of Celeus to life. 
She made him healthful, and, with the intention of 
bestowing the gift of inmiortality upon the flourishing 
boy, she wrapped him in flames ever^ night, to purify 
him from -irety mortal particle contained in his body. 
But the benevolent intention of the divine benefactress 
was rendered vain, by the untimely curiosity of the 
boy's mother. Desirous to know what the stranger 
was performing every night, she watched her, and, 
upon beholding her child in flames, broke forth into 
loud screams. ^ Thus the work of the goddess was dis- 
turbed for ever. Nevertheless, Ceres found means of 
showing her gratitude and benevolence to the hospita- 
ble Celeus in another way. She bestowed on his elder 
son, Triptolemus, a chariot drawn by two flying dra- 
gons, and presented him with the inestimable wheat, 
that he might spread it all over the earth, and that thus 
every where a blessing might follow his footsteps. 
Triptolemus, after having traversed the earth, and 
taught mankind husbandry, is said to have succeeded 
his father in the sovereignty of Eleusis, and to have 
become the high-priest of Ceres. 

'' Although Ceres is one of the most placid and meek 
among the divine beings, yet she made Erisichthon, 
who had violated one of ner devoted groves, sensible 
of her dreadful power. He was warned by the god- 
dess herself, when going to cut down a sacred poplar; 
but, carrying on the cruel stroke, without paying any 
regard to the warning voice, he atoned for his crime 
by feeling a continual hunger, which he was never 
able to satisfy. At another time, when on her journey 
in search of'^ her daughter, tired and lan^ishmg, she 
entered a cottage to slake ner burning thirst, and was 
scofied at by a rude boy, named Stellio, because of 
her eagerness in drinking ; not bearing the ignominy, 
she bespattered the offender with water, by which he 
was inmiediately transformed into a spotted lizard, 
bearing witness, in this shape, to the formidable power 
of the goddess. 

" She carries^ poppy, because, when through gri.?f 



she oould not obtain the least rest or sleep, Jupiter gave 
her poppy to eat : for this plant is endued witn a power 
to cause sleep and forgetfulness. Her grief was a little 
allayed by sleep, but she forgot not her loss, and after 
many voyages and journeys, she at last heard where 
Proserpine was^ as we shall hear in its proper place. 

" The Eg3rptians worshipped a goddess caUed by 
them Isis ; who, like the Ceres of the Greeks, conferred 
the gifts of corn, bread, and separated property. The 
mytnologists say, that Isis and Ceres are tne same 
ffoddess, worshipped under those different names, in 
different countries in the pagan world. 

" The worship of Ceres was universal among those 
who received the religion of Greece. The most solemn 
ceremonial of that religion, was the festival of Ceres, 
celebrated at Eleusis, a town in Attica, and particularly 
honoured by the Athenians. These solemnities were 
called the Elleusinian Mysteries. 

*' Persons of both sexes were admitted by the high 
priest, called the Hierophant, to the mysteries of Eleii* 
sis. It was pretended that those who enjoyed this priv i • 
lege, were under the immediate protection of the god- 
dess, not only in this life, but after death. Those 
who broke the vow to conceal what they were instruct e<l 
in, in these mysteries, were accounted execrable, 

"The Eleusinian mysteries were of two sorts, the 
greater and the less ; one qualification requisite to both, . 
was to be able to keep a great secret. Though Triptole- 
mus had appointed that no stranger should be initiated 
into the great mysteries, yet Hercules, to whom they 
durst refuse nothing, demanded to be admitted to them ; 
and upon his account other ceremonies were instituted, 
which they called the less mysteries, and these were cele- 
brated afterwards at Agra and Athens. Those who were 
ambitious to be admitted to them repaired to this place 
in the month of November, sacrificed to Jupiter, and kept 
the skins of the victims to lay upon their feet, when 
they were purified upon the banks of the river Ilissus. 
We know not exactly what sort cf ceremonies were 
made use of in those purifications. These less myste- 
ries served as a preparation for the greater ones, which 
were celebrated at Eleusis ; and by their means per- 
sons were initiated into the secret ceremonies of Ceres. 
After having passed through a good many trials, the 
person was Mystes. that is, qualified for being very 
soon initiated into tne greater mysteries, and to become 
Epoptes, or the witness of the most secret mysteries, 
which were not procured till after five years probation 5 
during which, he might enter into the vestibule of tKe 
temple, but not into the sanctuary. . 

"When one was initiated, he was introduced by 
night into the temple, after having his hands washed 
at the entry, and a crown of myrtle put upon him. 
Then was opened a little box wherein were the laws 
of Ceres, and the ceremonies of her mysteries ; and 
after having given him these to read, he was made to 
transcribe them. A slight repast, in memory of that 
which the goddess had got from Baubo, succeeded this 
ceremony; after which, the Mystes entered into the 
sanctuary, over which the priest drew the veil, and 
then all was in darkness in the twinkling of an eye. 
A bright light succeeded, and exhibited to view the 
statue of Ceres magnificently adorned ; and while they 
were attentive in considering it, the light again disap- 
peared, and all was once more wrapped in profound 
darkness. The peals of thunder that were heard, the 
lightnings that flashed from all hands, the thunder that 
broke in the midst of the sanctuary, and a thousand 
monstrous figures that appeai-ed on all sides, filled the 
initiated with horror and consternation ; but the next 
moment a calm succeeded, and there appeared in broad 
day-light a charming meadow, where all came to dance 
and make merry together. 

"After having spoken of the initiated, we must, before 
we close, say something of the ministers whd officiated 
in the festivals. The first was a Hierophanies or a 
MystagogoSi that is, a man who shews the sacred 
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things ; ind the inilit*fi< wen not permitted to mention 
eren hii name to the profane. The second was a Ditdu- 
ehuSy or Torch-Bearer, The third a Sacred Herald. 
The fourth a Minister of the Altar : this was a young 
man who put up prayers in behalf of the assembly, and 
was subject to the superior ministers. Besides these 
four ministers, there were two prophets to do sacrifice, 
and five delegates to see that all thmgs were performed 
in order ; the first was called the king, and the other 
four Epimeletes. 

" The Thesmophoria was instituted bv Triptolemus ; 
and those women who vowed perpetual chastity were 
initiated into them. For some days a fast was kept, 
and wine was altogether banished from her altar; 
whence this expression came, Cereri nuptias facere, 
which (among the ancients) signifies a feast where 
there was no wine. Swine were sacrificed to this god- 
dess, because they hurt the fruits of the earth : 

Ores with blood of swioe we best alone, 
H'tach thus requite the mischiefo they hsTe done. 

And garlands composed of ears of com were ofiered to 

her: 

To thee, fair goddess, we a garland pinit 
Of ears of corn, to adom thy temple gate. 

^ Ambanralia were instituted to purge the fields, and 
to beg iVuitfulness and plenty. They were so called 
because the sacrifices were lea about tne fields ; as the 
suburbs lamburbia'] were esteemed sacred, because the 
sacrifice was carried rouod the city. These sacrifices 
were performed by husbandmen, who carried a sow 
with young, or a cow-calf, through the com and the 
hay, in the beginning of harvest, thrice ; the country- 
men following him with dancing and leaping, and ac- 
clamations oT joy, till all the fields rung with the noise. 
In the meantime, one of them, adorned with a crown, 
sung the praises of Ceres ; and after they had ofiered 
an oblation of wine mixed with honey and milk before 
they began to reap, they sacrificed the cow to her. 
The rites of the Ambanralia are beautifully described 
by Virgil : 

To Ceree bland her annual rites be paid, 
On the green turf, beneath the fragrant shade j 
When winter ends and spring serenely shines, 
Then fat the lambs, then meUow are the wines: 
Than sweet are slumbers on the flowery ground ; 
Then with thick shades are lofty moontams crown'd. 
Let all the hinds bend low at Ceres' shrine: 
Mix honey sweet for her with milk, and mellow wine. 
Thrice lead the victim the new fruits around, 
And Ceres call, and choral hymns resound. 
Presume not, awainik the ripened grain to reap, 
Till crown'd with oak in antic dance you leap, 
Invoking Ceres : and in solemn lays, 
•Exalt your rural queen's inunortal praise. 



POETRY. 



TO PNEUMA.— Jamss Wauib EAsrsimir. 

TsMFSsTs their furious course may sweep 
Swiftly o'er the troubled deep, 
Darkness may lend her gloomy aid, 
And wrap the groaning world m shade/ 
But man can snow a darker hour, 
And bend beneath a stronger power r~ 
There is a tempest of the socl, 
A gloom where wilder billows roll I 

The howling wilderness may spread 
Its pathless deserts, parched and dread. 
Where not a blade ot herbage blooms, 
Nor yields the breeze its soli perfumes i 
Where silence, death, knd horror reign, 
Unchecked, across the wide domain ;~ 
There is a desert of the mind 
More hopeles, dreary, undefined ! 

There Sorrow, moody Discontent, 
And gnawing Care, are wildly blent; 
Ther6 Horror hangs her darkest cloiids. 
And the whole scene in gloom enshrouds i 
A sickly ray is cast around. 
Where nought but dreariness is fotmd i 
A feeling that may not be told, 
Dark, rnidingi lonely, drtar sjid oold. 



The wjldast ills that daifcai fife 

Are rapture to the bosom's strife; 

The tempest, in its blackest form. 

Is beauty to the bosom's storm ; 

The ocean, lashed to farj loud. 

Its high wave mingling with the ciond. 

Is peaceful, sweet serenity 

To passion^ 8 dark and boundless sea. 

There sleeps no calm, there smiles no rsel. 

When storms are waning in the breast ; 

There is no moment of repose 

In bosoms lashed by hidden woes ; 

The scorpion sting the foiy rears, 

And every trembung fibre tears ; 

The vulture preys with bloody beak 

Upon the heart that can but break ! 



Great men, like comets, are eccentric in theii eonrie^ 
and formed to do extensive good, by modes unintelli^- 
ble to vulgar minds. Hence, like those erratic orbs k 
the firmament, it is their fate to be miscomprehended 
by fools, and misrepresented bv knaves; to oe abused 
for all tne good they actually do, and to be acciued of 
ill with which they have nothing to do, neither in de- 
sign nor execution. — L<iam. 

RUINS OF THE AMERICAN CITY. 

We finish, to-day, the interesting paper of Dr. Akerly 
on these nuns. Chir readers are now familiajr with the 
whole subject, from Del Rio's discoveries, some forty 
or fitly years ago, to the recent discoveries of Dr. Cor- 
roy and others. They will therefore be prepared to 
receive uuderstandingly, and in a regular train, any 
additional information on the subject^ which may firom 
time to time be communicated by those who may make 
further discoveries. Meantime, we shall insert some 
of the speculations of Cabrera, to whom allusion has 
so often been made in these documents. Those specu- 
lations are curious and ingenious: time will show 
whether they are correct. At all eve^its they are inte- 
resting, and worthy of perusal. 

The work on these ruins now in a r*9,te of prepara- 
tion for the press, by Dr. Corroy, who h^ so Ions been 
engaged in exploring these wondrous n*ltns of Ameri- 
can antiquity, cannot fail to possess inca^nlable inter- 
est. The Ruins of an American Babyh^ — an Ame- 
rican City^ sixty miles in circumference^ nnknown to 
history, the period of its existence unknown ! Surely, 
such a subject must deeply interest all posse^^^d of the 
least particle of taste. 'And we join with iK Akerly 
in saying, that '^ it is very miich to be regrettiM that so 
little attention is paid to scientific researches \ike Dr. 
Corroy's, that his work cannot be published m New- 
York with advantage to the author." Where was the 
Striotism, where the Americanism, of the famed pub- 
hers in this city to whom an application was made 
to publish this work, when they pronounced the project 
to be impracticable here, and advised its publication in 
London or Paris ? There is no difiSculty in publish- 
ing Tom Thumb — or any thing else — when we are 
disposed ; and yet all America cannot furnish sufficient 
encouragement to publish a work on the greatest, yes, 
absolutely the greatest wonder in the world; discoTe^ 
ed within her own borders ! Well indeed should we 
deserve the scorpion lash of foreign Trollopes, if this 
were so. But it is not the fact. We feel no hesita- 
tion in saying, that the work under consideration could 
be published in a dozefi cities of the United States. 
And unless Dr. Corroy should be too soon for us in 
sending off" his documents to Europe, we are detei^ 
mined that they shall be published nere — if we have 
to do it ourselves — and we know that the Genius of 
Republicanism will sustain us. 

COFFER. 

A cnest or trunk ; m Mineralogy, a trough in which 
tin ore is broken to pieces ; in Fortification, a trench 
cm in ihc bottom of a dry ditch 
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on LBOIBLS LAXfOUAOE, IMITATiyE AND SYMBOLICAL. 
ICoiteludod,} 

It should be observed, however, as a farther proof of 
the tendency of j^icture-charaeters to advance towards 
literal, that even in China itself, the Manteheu, or Tar- 
tars, have an alphabet, or system of verbal writing, and 
and that the Mantchea practice has long been acquiring 
a growing reputation. It should be observed, also, that 
the Chinese characters themselves have of late been 
resorted to at Canton, and by Chinese natives, as merely 
expressive of sounds, and been employed in the forma- 
tion of an English vocabulary ; in consequence, as Sir 
George Staunton remarks, of the great concourse of 
persons residing: at this station who use the English 
language. In like manner, the Japanese, fond as they 
are of copying from the Chinese, have long since de- 
parted from their system of marks for things, and 
addicted themselves to alphabetic characters; some- 
times writing them horizontally, and sometimes per- 
pendicularly ; both which methods are found in Chinese 
records, though the perpendicular is by far the most 
common. 

Attempts haver been made toprove that the picture- 
writing of the Egyptians, the Cninese, and the Mexi- 
cans has proceeded from one common source; yet 
nothing can be more fanciful, and, apparently, nothing 
more unfounded ; for each possesses a distinct 9tyl9, de- 
rived from an attachment to distinct classMf of images, 
for the most part of a local nature ; as the sea-horse, 
the crocodile, the ibis, the ichneumon^ the lotus, and 
papyrus, birds and other animals with human heads, 
and men with the heads of birds afld dogs, in the Egyp- 
tian system ; the rabbit, cane, reed, flint, house, flag, 
and circle, in the Mexican,' and cross, parallel, crook- 
ed, and angular lines, sw the abbreviated symbols of 
pictures, in the Chin<^e > derived, for the most part^ as 
Dr. Morrison iMr^iously conjectures, from the im- 
pressions of thff^leet of birds on the sand, and the lines 
on the bodies of shell-fishes. Each has had a distinct 
origin, according as mankind in these different parts of 
the world, and under different circumstances, have 
found a necessity for recording facts and ideas in re- 
mote periods of antiquity ; and each, as I have already 
observed, has an obvious tendencv to run into s^rbitrary 
and, ultimately, into alphabetical characters, though of 
different forms and descriptions. 

Of all these, the system whose origin we are, perhaps, 
best capable of tracing historicallv, is the Phoenician ; 
and here the voice of history completely coincides with 
the theory now advanced. The oldest Phoenician his- 
torian whose writings have reached us in a few frag- 
ments and quotations, is Sanchoniatho, who was con- 
temporary with Solomon, and drew up a history of 
Phcenicia from existing monuments, and archives Jpre- 
served in the college of the Phoenician priests. This 
historv was dedicated to Abibalus, the Phoenician mon- 
arch, father of Hiram, king Solomon's ally ; and was 
allowed by the king and the official censors appointed 
to iBxamine it to be a work of great truth and accuracy. 
In this history Sanchoniatho pkces mankind, on their 
first creation, in PhOBnieia ; and gives us a genealogy 



of the Patriarchs, from Adam, or Protogonus, as he 
calls him, to Taaut, Athoth, or Hermes, the successor 
of Menes, the first king of Egypt. In a ]^ss?L^e of this 
ver^ curious history, preserved oy Easebius^ the author 
distinctly states, that picture-writing was mvented by 
Ouranus, king of Phoenicia, who appears to have been 
contemporary with Misor or Misraim, the son of Ham : 
and that Taaut, the son of Misor, improved upon and 
abbreviated the picture-writing of Ouranus, either 
during the reign of Ouranus or of his son Cronus or 
Saturn; and that Cronus having given Taaut the 
throne of Egynt upon the death of Menes, the Egyp- 
tian monarch, the latter carried with him this imi>roved 
picture or symbolical writing into that country. And 
m another passage he asserts that Taaut afterward 
carried forward tnis improvement to the invention of 
alphabetic characters. "Misor," says he, ".was the 
son of Hamvn ; the son of Misor was Taaut, who in- 
vented the first letters for writing. The Egyptians 
cjnll him Thoth ; the Alexandrians, Thoyth ; and the 
Greeks. Hermes, or Mercury." He tells us, in a third 
place, tnat havii^ thus invented letters, Taaut ordered 
the Cabin and Dioscuri, the priests and sages of the 
country, to employ them in arawing up a history of 
Phoenicia. 

This is a rery curious and important relic of profane 
history ? and it is interesting to observe its coincidence 
with the Mosaic narrative. It makes no mention, in- 
deed, of the deluge, and it introduces two more genera- 
tions in the line of Cain, from Protogonus, or Jirst- 
formed, as the term literally implies, (the Adam of 
Moses,) to Agroverus, or Noah. )t places, however, 
the first race of mankind in Phoenicia, which, in the 
latitude in which this term was generally understood, 
included, as I shall have occasion to show presently, the 
banks of the Euphrates, on which Moses fixes the gar- 
den of Eden : it allows nearly the same period of time 
between the creation and the era of Misor, or Misraim, 
and nearly the same number of generations as Moses 
does ; and gives, as closely as may be, the same names 
to the son and grandson of Noah, — Ham and Misraim 
being merely transmuted into Ham-yn and Misor. 
There is coincidence enough in the two accounts to 
reflect authenticity upon each other; and had there 
been more, an advantage would eagerly have been 
taken of the Phoenician narrative, by sceptical polemics, 
and Moses would have been boldly accused of having 
stolen his history from this quarter. 

This account of Sanchoniatho, moreover, is not only 
supported generally by the sacred records, but is dis- 
tinctly corroboratea in' regard to the point immediately 
before us, that of the invention of letters, by the suffra- 

fes of Porphyry, Eusebius, Pliny, Quintus Curtius. 
•ucan, ana, indeed, all the Latin writers.. Ana 
although the Greeks entertained a somewhat different 
opinion, and ascribed the invention of letters to a 
younger Taaut, or Hermes, than the son of Misraim, 
and who flourished about four centuries aAerward, and 
was bom in Egypt, as the first Taaut was born in 
Phoenicia, nothing is more evident than that the Greeks 
were less acquamled with (he history of both Egypt 
and Phoenicia than the Romans, in conseouence of the 
greater range of the Roman power ; and that they coU'. 
founded two personages of the same name, who pos- 
sessed the same crown, and attributed to the one what 
ought to have been attributed to the other. Tha oldest 
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Bgyptmn hutorian is Manetho, who probably drew vp 
kis dynasties aboat two centuries and a half before 
the Christian era; these only touch upon the subject 
indirectly, but, so far as they js^o, they rather support 
than oppose the testimony of Sanchoniatho. 

There is some degree of doubt whether Greece den- 
Ted its letters from E^pt or from Phcenlcia : the best 
authorities, howe\rerj incline to the latter opinion, and 
suppose them to have been introduced by the Phceni- 
cian Pelasgi, upon their settlement in reioponnesus. 
The oldest Greek letters are nearly Pelasgic in form ; 
and, according to the usual fashion in the East, are 
written from ri|^ht to left. This last, however, is by 
no means a decisive argument ; for upon the earliest 
use of letters in most countries, there seems to have 
been no settled rule: and hence, in. perhans, all of 
theiQ. we meet with letters running rrom rignt to left, 
and from left to right ; in many very ancient specimens 
of Greek, running alternately, the one line in one direc- 
tion, and the ensuing in the other, like the course taken 
by a plough, whence it was denominated, from this 
machine, the ploughing style ; and in both Persia and 
Egypt, running perpendicularly, like the common style 
of the Chinese, instead of horizontally, whether to the 
right or the len. 

That the Romans derived their alphabet from the 
Greeks is unquestionable: and hence, admitting the 
authority of Sanchoniatho, confirmed as it is by a variety 
of collateral evidences, the first invention of writing 
seems to rest wiih the Phoenicians, and we are able to 
trace it to within one hundred and sixty years of the 
flood.* 

I am purposely, however, usinj the term Phoenician 
in a very extensive sense ; in that sense in which it 
appears to have been used by Herodotus, and the gen- 
erality of ancient writers, in consequence of Phoenicia 
being the earliest and most extensive commercial na- 
tion ; as embracing not merely the maritime coast of 
Palestine, of which Tyre and Sidon wore the chief 
cities, but the whole country of the Canaanite« and the 
Hebrews, under whatever name it may have passed at 
different periods, and from different circumstances ; as 
Syria, Assyria. SyFophoenicja, Sidonia, Aram ; and, of 
course, as toucning upon, or rather crossing, Mesopota- 
mia, Babylonia, and Chsddea. And I hence obtain an 
answer to those, on the one hand, who contend that 
alphabetic characters had their origin in Syria ; and to 
those, on the other, who assert the same in respect to 
Chaldea, persuading themselves^ upon a tradition cur- 
tent among the Jews and Arabians, that Abraham in- 
troduced them into Egypt on his migrating from Ur of 
the Chaldees, at the command of the Almighty, seven 
generations after the period we have just been contem- 
plating. The fact is, that all these countries spoke the 
same language, or at the utmost, dialects of the same 
language, that in no instance differed farther from each 
other tnan the Scotch differs from the English ; and 
all used the saine alphabet, or alphabets that possessed 
as little varlhtibn : and hence there can be no doubt 
that, in whatever part of this quarter of the ^lobe the 
system of alphabetic characters originated, they were 
readily and rapidly introduced into every other part. 
Abraham might hence have learned them in Chaldea, 
01 in Canaan, and communicated them wherever he 
sojourned; as Ishmael probably communicated them 
shortlv afterwards to Arabia, upon his exile from his 
fathex's house. 

_ The proper Phoenician alphabet seems to have con- 
sisted of not more than thirteen letters at first : it after- 
ward had three added to it, making sixteen in the whole, 
and in this number it seems to have been earliest em- 
ployed by many of the adjoining countries, and is dis- 
tinguished by the name of the Samaritan, or ancient 
Hebrew, the terms and characters bein^ nearly the sam^' 
as the Phoenician. The Chaldeans introduced some 
Imd of change into the form of the letters, made them 
mora elegant, and added six other letten, since the 



Samaritan alphabet did not seem soilieieiitlj foil to ex- 
press all the articulations of their speech. And in this 
manner, with various chanffes and augmentations, the 
Phoenician alphabet can be traced throughout every 
part of ancient and modern Europe, erery region of 
Africa where writing of any kind is current, and the 
western countries of Asia. 

' Over a very extensive portion of this last oontineni^ 
however, we meet with an alphabet that has no com- 
mon origin or conformity of principle with any hither- 
to described. This is the Nagari, or Deva-nagmri, as 
It is called by way of pre-eminence. It consists of not 
less than fifty letters, of which sixteen are vowels and 
thirty-four consonants, all arranged in the order of the 
alphabet, with a systematic precision that is to be 
found nowhere else. The vowels take the lead^begin- 
ning with those most easily uttered, and temunating 
with those which approach the consonant sound. The 
consonants then follow in five regular series of sutturals 
compounds, palatines, dentals, and labials : the whole 
closing with letters expressive of sounds that do not 
exactly enter into any of the preceeding series, and 
which may be regarded as forming a general appoidix. 
This alphabet is asserted by many learned Bramins to 
be of a higher antujuity than any other ; and there can 
be no doubt that it has a just claim to a very remote 
date. But its very perfection is a sufficient confutation 
of its having been invented first of all : something hi 
more rude and incondite must have preceded and ^v- 
ed the way for it ; and in the complex characters of 
which it consists, we seem to have the relics of that 
emblematic or picture-lan^age which I have thus en- 
deavoured to prove has laid a foundation for alphabet- 
ic writing in every part of the world. With a few tri- 
fling variations, this correct and elegant alphabet ex- 
tends from the Persian Gulf to China ; but it has no 
pretensions to rival the antiquity of the Phoenician. It 
is unborrowed, but of later origin. 

Such is a brief history of the noblest art that has ever 
been invented by the unassisted efforts of human under- 
standing ; an art that gives stability to thought^ forms 
a tabinet for our ideas, and presents, in imperishable 
colouis> a speaking portraiture, of the soul. Without 
this, hard indeed would be the separation of friends ; 
and the traveller would become an exile from his na- 
tive home,— vainly languishing for the consolatory in- 
formation that his wife, his children, his kinsmen, his 
country, were in a state of health and prosperity, and 
himself siill embalmed in their affections. Without 
this, what to us would be the wisdom of past ages, or 
the historv of. former state*? The cham of nature 
would be broken through all ii» links, and every gene- 
ration become an insolated and individual world, equally 
cut off, as by an irremeable abyss, from its ancestors 
and from posterity. While the language of the lips is 
fleeting as the breath itself, and confined to a single spot, 
as well as to a single moment, the language of the pen 
enjoys^ in many instances, an adamantine existence, 
and will only perish amid the ruins of the globe. Be- 
fore its mighty touch, time and space become annihila- 
ted ; it joins epoch to epoch, and pole to pole ; it gives 
unity to the works of creation and Providence, and 
enables us to trace from the beginning of things to the 
end. It is the great sun of the moral world, that warms, 
and stimulates, and vivifies, and irradiates, and derel- 
opes, and matures the best virtues of the heart, and the 
best faculties of the intellect. But for this, every thing 
would be doubt, and darkness, and death-shade; all 
knowledge would be traditionary, and all experience 
local ; civilized life would relapse into barbansm, and 
man would have to run through his little and compar- 
atively insignificant round of existence, the perpetual 
sport of ignorance and error, uninstructed by science, 
unregulated by laws, and unconsoled by Revelation. 
Have I not, then, justly characterized it as the noblest 
art that has ever been mvented by the unasalsted efforts 
of human understanding ? 
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THE JAGUAR. 

It will be perceived that we stive two sizes of cuts 
of animals. We have given large cuts of the lion 
and the tiger, and small cuts of the lion, the puma, 
and the Jaguar. To form a correct Idea^ therefore, of 
the relative sizes of animals, the comparison must not 
be made between the large and the small sized cuts, 
but between those of the same comparative size. We 
make tlus remark to guard the younger portion of our 
readers against misapprehension on this ]>oint. For 
example: the admirable cut of the Jaguar, lying stretch- 
ted at his ease before us, would, if compared with that 
of the tu^er in No. 41, convey the idea that the former 
is a much smaller animal than the latter ; whereas he 
is almost as large as the other. We will now proceed 
to the description of the Jaguar. 

" This animal, sometimes called the American Tiger, 
is one of the most formidable animals of the New World. 
He is to be found in the southern division of America, 
from Paraguay to Guiana; but he does not ai>pear to in- 
habit to the northward of the isthmus of Darien. Even 
in the south the race is gradually growing more rare^ in 
consequence of the double temptation to destroy him, 
which is oflfered by the desire of getting rid of a beast 
so destructive to the flocks, and by the high price which 
is obtained, for his skin. 

'< More robust and more clumsy than the leopard, he 
is also much superiour in size, as he often measures 
four or five feet from the nose to the root of the tail. His 
head is larger and rounder than the leopard's, his limbs 
are shorter, and his tail is of such a length as only to 
allow the tip to trail on the ground when the animal 
stands erect. Above the line of the eyes, the profile is 
also more prominent. * These differences of form (says 
Mr. Bennett) are accompanied by differences in colour 
and markings equally decisive. The general appear- 
ance is at the first glance the same in both ; but the 
open roses of the leopard are scarcely more than half 
the size of those of the Jaguar, and they all inclose 
a space of one uniform colour, in which, unless in 
some rare and accidental instances, no central spots 
exist, while in the latter animal most of those which are 
arranged along the upper surface near the middle line 
of the back are distinguished by one or two small black 
spots enclosed within their circuit. The middle line 
itself is occupied in the leopard by open roses intermixed 
with a few black spots of small size and roundish form ; 
that of the Jaguar, on the contrary, is marked by one 
or two reffular longitudinal lines of broad, elono^ted, 
deep, black patches, sometimes extending several inches 
in length, and occasionally forming an almost continu 
ous band from between the shoulders to the tail. The 
black rings towards the tip of the latter are also more 
complete^ circular than in the leopard.' 

" The Jaguar is a solitary animal, residing in forests, 
especially near large rivers. He is an exceflent swim- 
mer. D^Azara tells us, partly from personal observa- 



tion, that, after a Jaguar had desfroyed a hone, he 
dragged the bod v sixty paces, and then swam witfh it 
over a broad ana deep nver. He is equally expert at 
climbing. " I have seen (says M. Sonini) in the forests 
of Guiana, the prints left by the claws of the Jaguar 
on the smooth bark of a tree from fortv to fifty feet in 
height, measuring about a foot and a naif in circum- 
ference, and clothed with branches near its summit 
alone. It was easy to follow with the eye the efibrts 
which the animal had made to reach the branches: 
although his talons had been thrust deeply into the 
body of the tree, he had met with several slips, but 
he had always recovered his ground, and, attracted no 
doubt by some favorite object of prey, had at length 
succeeded by gaining the very top." 

" The Jaguar lies in ambush for his prey, on which he 
pounces suddenly, and his great muscular strength 
enables him instantly to bear it to the ground. Man 
he does not often attack, and never but by stealth. 
While M. Sonini was travelling in Guiana, his party 
was closely dogged for three nights by one of these 
animals, which eluded all their attempts to shoot it. 
and would doubtless have carried oflf any individual 
who might have unguardedly exposed himself. 

" Ferocious as he is in his wild state, the Jaguar, when 
captive, becomes tame and even mild, and is particularly 
fond of licking the hands of those familiar with him. 

" The taking of the Jaguar forms a portion of the war- 
like features distinguishing the Indians of South Ame- 
rica, particularly the Laneros, or men of the plains. 
One inducement a Laneros has in pursuing the Jaguar 
is the honour of the feat — for the value of its skin and 
the little depredations it commits on the flocks, would 
never^ I apprehend (says a late traveller in South 
America) induce him to' risk a single combat with such 
fierce animals ; but there is a stronger stimulus, viz. 
that killing seven Jaguars, or six tigers, will give him 
the title of guapo^ or warrior, and tne privilege ot 
choosing the fattest virgin for his companion in the 
tribe ; for with them the lady who is most en bon point 
is most beautiful. This alone is a sufficient inducement; 
and they endeavour to complete their task as early as 
the age of seventeen. At tne approach of the breed- 
ing season, they watch with great assiduity the battles 
that take place between the male and the female, as 
this is a sure indication of her littering, not wishing 
to have the male know where she deposits the cubs, 
as some naturalists assert that he eats them, others 
that he hugs them to death. However this be, she 
never suffers him to approach the jungle, if I may be 
allowed to call it so, until they are able to run after 
her. During this period he awaits her with the most 
tender solicitude, and even brings her a portion of his 
prey. He is seen hovering instinctively aoout the place 
where she is couched at noontide. Wnen the Laneros 
perceives this, he envelopes himself in a Jaguar's skii^ 
and approaches him, taking good care to have the wind 
in his favour, as the Jaguar's keen scent would soon 
discover the imposition. Even this sagacity and instinct 
they think they have got over, by burning plantain 
leaves so as to take away for hours any scent which 
the human body has ; though this is probably a mere 
fancy. As soon as the Laneros perceives the Jaj^r, he 
runs from him on all fours, and endeavours to mimic the 
whining cry of the beast, which by some is said to be 
like a cat, or like hogs crouching m a sty ; the latter 
is what I would compare them to, as I have seen them 
mustering by night previous to htmting. As soon as 
the male perceives him, he boimds towards him ; when 
the Laneros dexterously throws the noose (the lasso) 
over him. and soon strangles him. Sometimes he 
wounds him with his lance, and then a sanguinary con- 
flict takes place. As the Laneros has his lef|[ arm well 
bound round with tanned horse-skin, impervious to the 
Jaguar's tusks^ he presents his left hand ; as soon as 
the Jaguar seizes it, he is stabbed with a bnff knife, 
which seldom misses the heart, as the prinoipiu excel- 
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lence of tLgtuma, ii killing the beast with as few stabs 
as possible. As soon as ne despatches the male, the 
female becomes an easy prey. Sometimes the Laneros, 
when their numbers are complete, will, to show their 
dexterity and address, decoy the Ja^ar into a defile, 
when the man uncovers and shows hunself ; the Ja^ar 
endeavours to retreat, but is prevented by other Indians, 
who scare him with firebrands, for they can produce 
fire by rubbinff two peices of wood together, as quick 
as if with tinder. In this manner they worrv him with 
do^s, while they keep him at bay until tne women 
arrive to witness their cruelty. As the Jaguar ^ets 
frantic, he endeavours to bite at every thing near him ; 
as often as the creature opens his mouth, he is sure to 
have a burning torch rammed into his throat, until mad- 
ness exhausts him, and he is no longer able to close 
his jaws ; then the women and boys descend from their 
high positions, chop off his paws, hammer out his teeth, 



and often skin him ali^e, while Ike b^yt aie i 
with the blood, in order to make them good wairion, 
and the mothers take delight in seeing the animosity 
they have to the creature, even when no longer able 
to do any injury. As to tne female Jaguar, they have 
only to come near l^er coaching place to provoke a 
quarrel, as she will often attack them before the^r are 
within two hundred yards of it : in her they sometimes 
find a more formidable enemy than in the male, al- 
though much inferior in point of size and strength, but 
more subtle and crafty : their bite is difficult to heal, 
and the Laneros think a wound from a Jaguar a great 
disgrace; so much so that a young aspirant for the 
title of gitapo, who had the misfortune of being wound- 
ed in a rencountre, was so Inuch ashamed of acknow- 
ledging it, that he suffered a mortification sooner than 
expose the wound, althouffh he was well aware the 
women possessed a salve that woald cure him." 



MYTHOLOGY. 




ABDUCTION OP PROSERPINE BY PLUTO. 



In the description of Ceres contained in our last, we 
had occasion to allude to the abduction of her daughter, 
Proserpine, of which the cut above is a representation. 
We will now give that e vent more in detail. 

Proserpine was the dauj;hter of Jupiter and Ceres. 
She is called both Proserpine and Lil^ra. Her name, 
Persephone, by which she was known to the Greeks, is 
indicative of destruction. She was brought up in Sici- 
ly, where her occupation was, to wander over the de- 
lightful vale of Enna, where, accompanied by her lovely 
comnanions, she was accustomed to gather flowers. 

When all the Goddesses had refused to marry Pluto 
on account of his deformitVj he was vexed at this con- 
tempt, and, seatinff himself m his chariot drawn by ebpn 
coursers, rose suddenly from a den in Sicily, where he 
discovered Proserpine and her companions at their plea- 
sant occupation. Terrified at his appearance, all but 
Proserpine fled. A modem poet represents one of them 
giving utterance to her emotions in the foUowini? 
■trains — ^* 



•Tls he, Vtis he : he comes to us 
From the depths of Tartarus. 



For what of evil doth he roam 

From his red a.nd gloomy bome^ 

In the centre of the world, ^ 

Where the sinful dead are hurled? 

Mark him as he moves alon& * 

Drawn by horses black and strong^ ' 

Such as may belong to night 

Ere she takes her morning fli^t 

Now the chariot stops : the god. ^ 

On our grassy world hath trod : 

Like a litan steppeth he^ 

Yet full of his divinity. 

On his mighty shoulders lie 

Raven locks, and in his eye 

Acruel beauty, such as none 

Of us may wisely look upon.— ITarry ComwaU. 

" It appears, however, that Pluto had notfain? fright- 
ful in the ap])rehension of Proserpine, and Oiat she 
was taken without much resistance. The. ground 
opened' upon the occasion, the coursers descend^, and 
where the earth closed over the car of Pluto and Proa 
erpine, a fountain gushed out. This fountain was call 
ed Cyane. and thither the Sieilians would aftcrwardr 
resort, and celebrate the descent of Proserpine in annual 
festivals. 
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** Ceres, alarmed at the absence of Proserpine, sought 
for her among the flowers of Enna. but she only found 
her daughter's Teil. It is related of Ceres, as has been 
^ready stated, that in her distress she kindled a torch at 
the flames of mount ^tna, and carrying it in her hand 
to light her in all dark plaees, went over the world in 
search of her lost child. 

" Ceres, after a while, discovered whither Proserpine 
had been carried. Angry aud grieved at this act of vi- 
olence, Ceres supplicated Jupiter that Proserpine by his 
supreme authority might be restored to earth. Jupiter, 
to comfort and appease Ceres, consented, on condition 
that Proserpine had not tasted any thing in hell. 

" Ceres upon this descended to the dark dominions of 
Pluto, and was welcomed by Proserpine, who gladly 

Erepared to return to earth with her mother. Pluto, 
owever,^ was not to be deceived ; he had employed a 
spy called Ascaldphus, to watch Proserpine, and when 



she was about to depart, Ascalaphos declared that he 
had seen her eating a pomegianate. Therefore Proser- 
pine was detained, and Ceres compelled to leave her. 

" Again Ceres entreated Jupiter, and he consented that 
Prosepine should divide the year between earth and 
hell. She was to spend six months with her mother, 
and the other six months with Pluto. The mytholo- 
gists say, this signifies that Proserpine represented conii 
l^irhich lies during winter in its seed state below the 
surface of the earth, and then rises to the upper aii^ 
and adorns the fields. 

'" Minerva, the goddess of wisdom, is usually ^drawn 
with an owl by her side. This owl is no other than Ascar 
laphus. When Proserpine heard him inform Pluto that 
she had eaten the pomegranate, in her anger, she sprink- 
led water of Phlegethon upon his head, and metamor- 
phosed him to an owl, which Minerva afterwards took 
for her attendant." 




THE VALLEY OF THE MOHAWK. 



The Mohawk, so famous in the early annals of New 
York for the courage and ferocity of the savages who 
inhabited its banks, takes its rise in the Highlands of 
Black river, and, after a sinuous course of a hundred 
and fifty miles, separates into four branches, which enter 
the Hudson, at Waterford, Lansingburgh, and Troy. 
The upper and lower branches are four miles distant 
at their mouths, and they form in their course three 
small islands, one of which. Van Schaick's island, 
was the place where the northern army under General 
Schuyler took its position in 1777, just before it ad- 
vanced to meet Greneral Burgoyne. ^ 

The mouths of the river are called by the Dutch 
the Spniytem or the Sprouts. 

After nassing the city of Utica, the course of the 
river is through a winding valley of exceeding beauty, 
varying in breadth from half a mile to a mile, ana 
about seventy nules in length. The direction ot this 
valley is nearly from west to east ; on the west it ex- 
pands into the Oneida and Seneca vales, and on the 
east into the flat grounds about the city of Schenectady. 
The hills that bound it are from one to four hundred 
feet in, height, and about half a mile distant from the 
^ river. The scenery is always picturesque and beauti- 
ful ; often highly romantic. The river at one time 
glides smoothly and silently along, through woods that 
seem to soring from its very bed, and throw theii mai;iy 
coloured branches far over its waters ; at another it 



foams in angry rapids, or dashes in cataracts over the 
rifted rocks ; and again its gently swelling banks are 
covered with teeming orchards or waving with golden 
grain, the rich reward of the laborious husbandman. 
The nills too sometimes rise in easy and gradual ac- 
clivities, and are cultivated to their very summits ; at 
others, they start up abruptly, and nod beneath the 
burden of primeval forests. 

The lands in the valley of the Mohawk are generally 
very good, and the flats in particular are famed for their 
extraordinary fertility. This is in a great measure 
owing to the inundations to which, like the Nile, they 
are periodically subject^ and which, though they occa- 
sionally do great mischief, fertilize the soil by deposit- 
ing a rich alluvion far more valuable than the best 
artificial manure. In addition to this great source of 
fertility, the soil of this valley is kept constantly moist 
by the immense body of vapors which, rising nightly 
from the river, is condensed in the form of dew upon 
the land. So dense are those nightly exhalations, that 
the whole valley often assumes the appearance of a sea. 
With a soil of inexhaustible richness, the farmers of the 
Mohawk enjoy the farther advantage of having a mar- 
ket always at their door. This they find in the Erie 
CanaL a stupendous monument of the public spirit of 
New I ork, which is fast changing the character of the 
western region of the state, causing the forests to disap- 
pear, and villages and cities to spring up in their place. 
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Baridat tht BUflMfoai rtpids in die Mohawk there 
«n two wateifells of conaidenble celebrity ; the Cohoes 
and Little FdUs. The Cohoes Falls are situated about 
half a mile above the months of the river, near the 
Tillage of Waterford ; thejr are nine hundred feet wide, 
and Tall about eighty feet. The Erie Canal passes 
close by them, but they cannot be seen from it, owing 
to its depth, which is twenty-eight feet ; the traveller, 
however, may have a splenoid view of them from the 
towing path. 

The Little Falls are in the County of Herkimer, and 
about seventv miles west of Albany. These falls, 
properly speaking, consist of a series of rapids separated 
oy stretches of deep water; each of these rapids is 
aooiit a quarter of a mile in extent, and the whole de- 
scent of the water is about fifty feet in the course of a 
mile. The splendid aqueduct of the Erie Canal crosses 
the stretch, disparting these rapids, on a noble lime- 
stone bridge or three arches. The scenery in the 
neiffhborh(K>d of Little Falls is bold and beautiful, nor 
is the stupendous triumph of art over nature, as exnibi- 
ted in the constructure of the Canal at this place less 
admirable than the majesty of nature hersell. Foam- 
ing torrents and perpendicular rocks here interposed to 
check the pr^ess of the work ; but the genius of man 
prevailed. The rock was cut away, and the torrent 
spanned by the graceful arch. The sudden diSerence 
of level which causes the cataract of Little Falls, is 
overcome by a series of locks, of which there are no less 
than ten within a mile and a quarter of the village. 
At one place, a vertical section of an immense rock has 
been made down to the requisite level ; here a horizontal 
section meets the other at right angles, thus furnishinfir 
a bed for the Canal ; and you glide along with a hish 
rock towerinff above you on one side, while on the 
other you look down a tremendous precipice, and see 
the Mohawk river tumbling and roarine along far be- 
neath you. The scenery of Little Falls is moreover 
interesting to the observing traveller, from the evidence 
It affords of the wonderful changes that have taken 
place in the character of the surrounding country. 
The hills that rise on either side, to the elevation of 
four hundred feet, have once unquestionably been 
united, and have been cleft to their base by the might 
of running waters. Through this defile the waters of 
a mighty lake once flowed. After the reduction of 
Lake Ontario, and the subsequent reduction of the lake 
that overspread the Oneida vale, there must have been 
a lake that spread from the Little Falls back, at least 
as far as Rome ; this lake decreased as the rocky bar- 
rier at Little Falls ^ve way, and finally became dry, 
leaving but the trifling streams that meander through 
the lower parts of the vale. The action of water may 
be seen in the innumerable cavities worn in the rocks 
that compose the bottom and sides of the defile. In 
ine of these rocks there is a water-worn tunnel, the 
top of which is nearly fifty feet above the low-water 
mark of the river. This tunnel is about two feet in 
diameter, and descends perpendicularly from the top 
i>f the rock to its base, near which it has been broken, 
so that the sky may be seen by looking up. 

Many other instances of water-worn cavities might 
be mentioned, and many were observed in carrying the 
. canal through a forsaken bed of the river fifteen feet 
above its present bed. 

The valley of the Mohawk embraces parts of the 
counties of Oneida, Herkimer, Montgomery, and Sche- 
nectady, and contains a great many fiourisning towns 
and villages. The Mohawk Indians were a branch of 
the Affoneaseah or Five Nations, and the name they 
gave the river was Ye-no-na-natch, or going round the 
mountains. Monthly Repository. 

^ Observation and instruction, reading and conversa- 
tion, may furnish us with ideas ; but it is the labour and 
meditation of our own thoughts which must render 
<hem either useful or valuable. 



ANTiaUITIEA 

ORIGIN OF THE AMERICAN INDIANS. 

We now proceed^ according to our promise in out 
last, to give some of the speculations of Cabrera rela- 
tive to the ruins of the American Babylon, and the 
oriffin of the American Aborigines. 

He first notices a work written by the bishop of Chia- 
pa, Don Francisco Nunez de la Vega, in which the 
latter speaks of an historical work tw had fallen into 
his hands, written by Votan, some particulars in rela- 
tion to whom we have already given. After some com- 
ments on this work, he proceeds to the notice of another, 
as follows. 

To the important information of Nunez de la Vega. 
I will add the no less valuable notices communicated 
to me by Don Ramon Ordonez v Aguiar. The memoir 
in his possession consists of nye or six folios of com 
mon quarto paper, written in ordinary characters io 
the Tzendal language, an evident proof of its having 
been copied from the original in hieroglyphics, shortly 
after the conquest. 

At the top of the first leaf, the two continents are 
painted in different colours, in two small squares, 
placed parallel to each other in the angles : the one 
representing Europe, Asia, and Africa^ is marked with 
two large SS ; upon the upper anns or two bars drawn 
from the opposite angles oi each square^ forming the 
point of imion in the centre; that which indicates 
America has two SS placed horizontally on the bars, 
but I am not certain whether upon the upper or lower 
bars, but I believe upon the latter. When speaking of 
the places he had visited on the old continent, he mans 
them on the margin of each chapter, with an upright S, 
and those of America with a horizontal S. Between 
these squares stand the title of his history. ^ Proof 
that I am Culebra" (a snake,) which title he proves in 
the body of his work, by saying that he is Culebra, be- 
cause he is Chivim. He states that he conducted 
seven families from Valum Votan to this continent, and 
assigned lands to them ; that he is the third of the Vo- 
tans ; that, having determined to travel until he arrived 
at the root of heaven, in order to discover his relations, 
the Culebras, and make himself known to them, he 
made four voyages to Chivim (which is expressed bj 
repeating four times from Valum Votan to Valum Chi- 
vim, from Valum Chivim to Valum Votan ;) that he 
arrived in Spain, and that he went to Rome ; that he 
saw the great house of Grod building ; that he went by 
the road which his brethren the Culebras had bored ; that 
he marked it, and that he passed by the houses of ihe 
thirteen Culebras. 

He relates, that, in returning from one of his voyages, 
he found seven other families of the Tzequil nation, 
who had joined the first inhabitants, and recognized in 
them the same origin as his own, that is, of the Cole- 
bras. He speaks of the place where they built their 
first town, which, from its founders, received the name 
of Tzeauil ; he affirms the having taught them refine- 
ment of manners in the use of the table, table cloth, 
dishes, basins, cups and napkins ; that, in return for 
these, they taught him the knowledge of God and oC 
his worship ; his first ideas of a king and obedience to 
him ; and that he was chosen captain of all these united 
families. 

Let us follow the progress of this celebrated chief of 
the first inhabitants of tne American continent, let us 
examine his narrative carefully, and observe if it a^es 
with the histories and ancient traditions of the writers 
of both hemispheres, and compare it with some of the 
few monuments and documents furnished by Antonio 
del Rio. 

I repeat, let us confidently follow this ingenious his- 
torian, and examine what ie means by Culebra, and 
what proofs he gives of being Culebra. His words 
are, "I am Culebra, because I am Chivim:'' this, at 
first sight, appears a very short and inconclusive aT;gu- 
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meat^ bot with • litde stodf , admits oi a clear and 
conTincing explanation. 

Among the few writers I have consulted, in order to 
comprehend Votan, the benedictine Calmet, in his 
•ommentaries on the Old Testament, has cleared the 
way for me, and saved much trouble in this work, as, 
by diligent study and unwearied industry, he has col- 
lected whatever the most esteemed ancient authors 
have produced, in my opinion, as most probable. 

Let us suppose then, with Calmet and other authors 
whom he quotes, that some of the Hivites, who were 
descendants from Heth, son of Canaan, were settled 
on the shores of the Mediterranean sea, and known 
from the most remote periods under the name of Hivim 
or Givim, from which region they were exnelled, some 
vears before the departure of the Hebrews from Egypt, 
by the Caphtorims or Philistines, who, according to 
some writers, were colonists from Cappadocia, others 
conceiving tnem to be from Cyprus, and, more proba- 
bly, according to a third opinion from Crete, now Can- 
dia; that, to strengthen their native country Egypt, 
and to protect themselves from all assault, they built five 
strong cities, viz. Accaron, Azotus, Ashdod, Ascalon and 
Gaza, from whence they made frequent sallies upon 
the Canaanite towns and all their surrounding neigh- 
bours, (except the Egyptians, whom they always re- 
spected,) and carried on many wars in the posterior 
ages against the Hebrews. 

The scriptures, Deuteronomy^ chap. 2. verse 23, 
and Joshua, chap. 13, verse 4, inform us of^ the expul- 
sion of the Hivites (Givim) by the Caphtorims, from 
which it appears that the latter drove out the former, 
who inhabited the countries from Azzah to Graza. 
Many others were settled in the vicinity of the moun- 
tains of Elval and Azzah, among whom were reckoned 
the Sichemites and the Gabaonites; the latter, by 
stratagem, made alliance with Joshua, or submitted to 
him ; lastly, others had their dwellings about the skirts 
of mount Hermon beyond Jordan, and to the eastward 
of Canaan. Joshua^ chap. 11^ 3. Of these last were 
Cadmus and his wife Hermione or Hermonia, both 
memorable in sacred as well as profane history, as their 
exploits occasioned their being exalted to the rank of 
deities, while in regard to their metamorphosis into 
snakes, ^Culebras,) mentioned b]r Ovid^ Metam. lib. 3, 
their being Hivites may have given rise to this fabu- 
lous transmutation, the name in the Phccnician lan- 
guage implying a snake, which the ancient Hebrew 
writers suppose to have been given from this people be- 
ing accustomed to live in caves under ground like snakes. 

Cadmus, in the opinion of Suidas, was the son of 
Agenor or Ogye[es, who, according to Calmed is the 

S'ant Og. king of Basan, (situated at the foot of^mount 
ermon,) who was vanquished and slain with all his 
family and followers by Moses when he entered into 
the land of promise, about the year of the world 2253, 
wbich affrees with 1451 of the vulgar era, and 1447 
before Christ. — We are told of his immense stature in 
Deuteronomy, 3, 11. by the enormous size of his iron 
bedstead, the length of which is described in cubits, 
viz. 9 by 4. In the time of Moses, soiouming in the 
wilderness. Cadmus accompanied by his sister Cilix, 
bis mother Telephassa, and a numerous company of bis 
friends who were desirous of sharing bis fortunes, 
quitted his father at the entreaty of his sister Europa, 
to take revenge upon Jupiter, who had transformed 
himself into a white bull and carried her away : some 
mythologists, however, suppose that the ship in which 
she was transported had the figure of a white bull at 
its prow, and m this manner the fable originated ; but 
the most probable conjecture is, that he abandoned his 
country from a reasonable dread of the sentence pro- 
mulgated by the Almighty for the total destruction of 
the children of Canaan, of which the Hebrew people 
was destined to be the instrument ; and this fear might 
have been increased by the dreadful plague of hornets 
that preceded the Hebrew invasion. 



The first entemiae imdartaktn by Cadmus was tka 
conquest of the Sidonians, (the descendants cf Side- 
nius, eldest son of Canaan,) and the foundation of the 
kingdom of Tyre in that part of the country bounded 
on the west by the Mediterranean sea, and by the Red 
Sea on the east ; a situation most convenient for ex* 
tending the great commerce that has rendered this 
people so celebrated in history, both sacred and pro- 
mne. The establishment of this kingdom is fixed by 
Calmet, anno mundi 2549, or 1455 before Christ, and 
which year, he says, corresponds with the 37th of the 
Israelites wandering in the wilderness : about the same 
period Cilix founded the kingdom of CiUcia, on the 
confines of Tyre, and on the same coast of the Medi» 
terranean. 

[To I 



THE TYROLESE. 



The bravery and patriotism of the Tyrolese have 
ever been proverbial ; and never did they display these 
distinguishing qualities more than during the invasion 
of Austria in 1809 by Bonaparte. In the month of 
August of that year, Lefcbre, with a large army, en* 
tered the Tyrol, when the loUowing striking scene 
took place. It. is related by a Saxon Major, who esca- 
ped the destruction which overwhelmed so many of 
nis comrades. 

" We had penetrated to Inspruck without great re- 
sistance ; and although much was every where talked 
of about the Tyrolese stationed on and round the 
Brenner, yet we |^ve little credit to it, thinking the 
rebels liaa been dispersed by a short cannonade ; and 
we "were already considering ourselves as conquerors. 
Our entrance into the passes of the Brenner was onlv 
~ by a small corps, which continued falling back 



after a smart resistance. Amon^ others, I perceived a 
man full 80 years old posted against the side of a rock, 
and sending death amongst our ranks with everv shot. 
Upon the Bavarians descending from behind to make him 
prisoner, he shouted aloud, hurrah ! killed the first man, 
seized the second by the collar, and with the ejacula- 
tion, In the name of God ! precipitated himself with 
him into the abyss tielow. 

" Marching onwards, we heard resound from the 
summit of a high rock : ' Stephen! shall I chop ii off 
yet V to which a loud ^ ATo' replied from the opposite 
side. This was reported to the Duke of Dantzic, who, 
notwithstanding, ordered us to advance; but at the 
same time he prudently withdrew from the centre to 
the rear. The van, consisting of 4000 Bavarians, had 
just clambered up a deep ravine, when we again heard 
hallooM over our heads : /h the name of the most holy 
Trinity ! Our terror was completed by the reply that 
immediately followed :— /n the name of the most holy 
lenity I Cut all loose above! Ere a minute had 
elapsed, were thousands of my comrades in arms 
crushed, buried, and overwhelmed, by an incredible 
heap of broken rocks, stones, and trees, hurled down 
upon us from the top of the mountains. All of us were 
petrified. Every one fled as he could; but at that 
moment, a shower of balls from the Tyrolese, who now 
rushed irom the surrounding mountains in immense 
numben, and among them l^s and girls of ten and 
twelve vears of age, killed or wounded a great many 
of us. it was not till we had left these fatalmountaina 
six leaffues behind us. that we were re-assembled by 
the Tmke, and formea into six columns. Soon after 
appeared the Tyrolese, headed by Hofer, the innkeeper. 
After a short address from their chief, they cave a 
general fire, flung their rifles aside, and rushed upon 
our bayonets with only their clenched fists. Nothing 
could withstand their impetuosity. They darted at 
our feet, pushed us down, pulled us down, strangled 
us, wrenched the arms from our hands ; and, like en- 
raged lionS) killed all — ^French, Bavarians, and Saxons 
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— that did not cry for quarter ! By doing to, I, with 
300 men, was spared, and set at liberty. 

^ When all lav dead aronnd, and the viotory was 
completed, the Tvrolese, as if mored by one simnlta- 
neous impalse, fell upon their knees, and poured forth 
the thanks of their hearts to Heaven, in the open air— 
a scene so awfiil, so solemn, that it will^ never fade 
ftom my remembrance. I could not hut jom in their 
devotion, and never in my life, I suppose, did I pray 
more fervently." 

Marriage. — The more married men you have, says 
Voltaire, the fewer crimes there will be. Examine 
the frightful columns of your criminal calendars ; you 
will tliere find a hundred youths executed, to one father 
of a family. Marriage renders a man more virtuous 
and more wise. The father of a family is not willing 
to blush before his children. 

Say nothing respecting yourself, either good, bad, or 
indifferent ; nothing good, for that is vanittf ; nothing 
bad, for that is affectation; nothing indifferent, for 
that is 9iUy, 



POETRY. 



A WINTER SCENE-M« Man, 

But Winter has yet brighter scenes ;— he boasts 
Splendors beyond what gorgeous Summer knows, 
Or Autumn, with his many fruits and woods 
All flushed with many hues. Come, when the rains 
Have glaxed the snow and clothed the trees with ice. 
When the slant sun of Febniary pours 
f Into the bowers a flood of light. Approach I 
The incrusted surface shall upbear thy steps, 
And the broad, arching portals of the grove 
Welcome thy entering. Look, the massy trunks 
Are cased in the pure crystal ; branch and twig 
Sldne in the lucid covenng : each light rod, 
Nodding and twinkling in the stirring breeze, 
Is studded wiih its trembling water-drops, 
Still streaming, as they move, with colored light. 
But round the parent atom the long, low boughs 
Bend in a glitteringring, and arbors huie 
The glassy floor. ! you might deem the spot 
The spacious cavern of some virgin mine, 
Deep m the womb of Earthy where the gems giow\ 
Andf diamonds put forth radiant rods, and bun 
With amethyst and topaz, and the place 
Lit up. most royally, with the pure beam 
That dwells in them ; or, haplv, the vast hall 
Of fairy palace^ that outlasts the night, 
And fades not in the glory of the sun ; 
Where crystal columns send forth slender shafts 
And crossing arches, and fantastic aisles 
Wind from the sight in brightness, and are lost 
Among the crowded pillars. Raise thine eye s— 
Thou seest no cavern roof, no palace vault ; 
There the blue sky, and the white drifting cloud 
Look in. Again tne wildered fancy dreams 
Of 8p«irtiag fountains, frozen as they rose^ 
And fixed, with all their branching jets, in air, 
And all their sluices sealed. All, all is light, 
Light without shade. But all shall pass away. 
With the next sun. From numberless vast trunks^ 
Loosened, the crashing ic^ shall make a soimd 
Like the far roar of rivers ; and the eve 
Shall close o'er the brown woods as it was wont. 

ITEMS OP INTELLIGENCE. 

The government of the young queen of Portugal has 
been recognized by the Pope, and the Portuguese war 
may now oe considered entirely at an end. 

During the recent conflagration at Constantinople, 
the SerasRier caught a man with fire-balls in his 

Socket ; whereupon he caused the police to throw him 
irectly into the fire. 

PiVjl of Rusj»ia, in his time, ordered, by an imperial 
ukase, that all persons who met the emperor's carriage 
in the streets snould fall down on their knees and tale 
ofi" their hats as it ])assed ; and a peasant, who did not 
observe the regulation, because he did not know it, had 
his hat nailed to his head by order of the imperial 
savage. 

Tue following is the substance of a document which 
hat been, during soint years, posted up in the churches 



of Madrid : — ^ The sacred and rovat tank of piety hMM^ 

since its foundation in 1721, to November 18S^ deliv- 
ered from Purgatory 1,030,395 souls, and 1 1,402 souls 
from November 1826 to November 1827. The entire 
sum expended for this object amounts to more than 
fortr-three millions of francs. The number of Masses 
said to accomplish this work of piety has been 
558,821. Consequently, each soul has cost between 
ei^ht and nine-tenths of a Mass, and from thirty to 
thirty-eight francs." 

Blumenbach saw a mulatto with red hair. A maa 
of mulatto complexion, freckled, with strong red hair, 
disposed in wiry curls, and bom of black parents, was 
seen by Dr. Wmterbottom. 

Ancient Rome was 29 feet below the present exist- 
ing city. London was 16, 18^ and even 20 feet ; and 
Bath 14 to 16 feet. In the reign of Nero, two thirds 
of Rome was consimiod by fire, but it afterwards con- 
tained 48,000 houses, and one otits aqueducts extended 
sixty miles. 

One of the emperors of Japan is said to hare lulled 
himself by immoderately laughing, on being told that 
the Dutch were governed without a king. 

One in 1585 of the population of France is deaf and 
dumb ; in Russia, one in 1548 ; in the United States^ 
one in 1537. 

The Wayne Sentinel states that the mysteries ot 
Mormonism are about to be developed to the world. 
Dr. P. Hurlbert, of Kartland^ Ohio, who has siven fhe 
matter a thorough investigation, intends publishing a 
history of this new faith. The Wayne Sentinel says: 
^* The original manuscript of the Book of Mormon was 
written some thirty years since, by a respectable cler- 
gyman, now deceased. It was designed to be published 
as a romance, but the author died soon after it was 
written; and hence the plan failed. The pretended 
religious character of the work has been superadded by 
some more modem hand — believed to be the notorious 
Rigdon. These particulars have been derived by Dr. 
Hurlbert from the widow of ihe author of the original 
manuscript." 



Without danger, danger cannot be surinotwted. 
With d^e hiunble there is perpetual peace. 
Wit once bought is worth twice taught. 
Words may pass, but blows fall heavy. 
Yielding tempers pacify resentments. 
Youth is the season for improvement. 
Zeno, of all virtues made his choice of silenre. 



A SEMTOaSNTAL FIOBON. 

Aman seL to watch a field of peas which had been 

Ded upon by pigeons, shot an old cock pigeon who 
long been an inhabitant of the farm. His mate, 
around whom he had for many a year cooed and nour- 
ished from his own crop, and assisted in rearing nu- 
merous young ones, immediately settled on the grotmd 
by his side, and showed her grief in the most expres- 
sive manner. The laborer took up the dead bird, and 
tied it to a short stake, thinking that it would frighten 
away the other depredators. In this situation, however, 
his partner did not forsake him. but continued, day 
after day, walking slowly round the stick. The kind- 
heartod wife of the baiiifi' of the farm at last heard of 
the circumstance, and immediately went to afford what 
relief she could to the poor bird. She told me that, on 
arriving at the spot, she found the hen bird much ex- 
hausted, and that she had made a circular beaten track 
around the dead pigeon, making now and then a little 
spring towards him. On the removal of the dead bird, 
tne hen returned to the dove-cot. 



The sting of a reproach is the trath of it. 
They v.'ho give vrillingly, love to give quiddy. 



SECTION XLIV, 
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CTBELB. 



^ Ctbble is the goddess not of cities only, but of all 
things ifrhich the earth sustains. She it the Barth 
iUeif. On the earth are built many towers and castles ; 
so on hex head is placed a crown of towers. In her 
hand she carries a key, for in winter the earth locks 
ysp those treasures which she brings forth and dispenses 
with so much plenty in summer. She rides in a 
chariot, l>ecause the earth hangs suspended in the air, 
balanced and poised by its own weight. Put that 
chariot is supported by wheels, since the earth is a 
revolving body ; and it is drawn by lions, because no- 
thiuff is so fierce, so savage, or so ungoremable, but a 
motherly piety and tenderness is able to tame it, and 
make it submit to the yoke. 1 need not explain why 
her garments are painted with divers colours, and fig- 
ured with the images of several creatures, since every 
body sees that such a dress is suitable to the earth. 

" She is called Cybele, from the mountain Cybelus 
in Phrygia, where sacrifices were first instituted to her. 
Or the name was given her from the behaviour of her 
priests, who used to dance upon their heads, and toss 
about their hair like madmen, foretelling things to 
come, and makins a horrible noise. These were 
named Galli. and wis fury and outrage in prophesying 
is described oy Lucian, in his first book. Others again 
derive the word Cybele from a cube, because the cube, 
which is a body every way square, was dedicated to 
her by the ancients. 

" She is called Ops, because she brings help and as- 
sistance to every thmg contained in this world. 

" Her name Rhea is derived from the abundance of 
benefits which, without ceasing, flow from her on 
every side. 

^'Dyndymene and Dvndyme is a name given her 
from the mountain Dinaymus, in Phrygia. 

*< Virgil calls her maitr Berecynthia, from Berecyn- 

thus, a castle in that countrv ; and in the same place 

deseiibea her muMfOoa and happy o&pnng. 

▼ouL 



'* High as th« mother of the gods in plaea, 
And proud, like her, of an immortal raoei 
Then, when in pomp she makes the Phryman round. 



With golden turrets on her temples crownc 
A hmidred gods her sweeping train suppir, 
Her ofispring all, and ail command the Ay, 

'' She was by the Greeks called Pasithea ; that is, as 
the Romans usually named her, the mother of all the 
ffods ; and from the Greek word signifying a mother. 
Her sacrifices were named Metroa, and to celebrate 
them was called Metrazein, in the same language. 

'* Her name, Bona Dea, implies, that all eood things 
necessary for the support of life proceed from her. 
She is called Fauna, because she is said to favour all 
creatures; and Fatua, because it was thought that 
new-born children never cried till they touched the 
ground. It is said that this Bona Dea was the wife 
of kinff Faunus, who beat her with myrtle rods till she 
died, because she disspraced herself, and acted very 
unsuitable to the digmty of a orueen, by drinkinff so 
much wine that she Mcame drunk. But the king after- 
wards repenting of his severity, deified his dead wife, 
and paid her divine hdiourB. This is the reason as- 
signed why it was forbidden that any one should bring 
mvrtle into her temple. In her sacrifices, the vessels 
of wine were covered : and when the women drank 
out of them^ they called it milk, not wine. The mo- 
desty of this ffoddess was so extraordinary, that no 
man ever saw her except her husband, or scarce heard 
her name ; wherefore her sacrifices were performed in 
private, and all men were excluded from me temple. 

** From the ffreat privacy observed by her votaries, 
the place in wiiich her sacrifices were performed was 
called Opertum, and the sacrifices themselves were 
styled Opertanea, for the same reason that Pluto is by 
the poets called Opertus. Silenoe was observed in a 
most peculiar manner in the sacrifices of Bona Dea, as 
it was in a less degree in all other sacrifices ; according 
to the doctrine of the Fythagoraana and Egyptians, 
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who taoglit that God was to be wonhipoed in silence, 
•mce from this, at the first cieation, all things took 
their b«^inning. To the same ourpose) Plutarch says, 
' Men were our masters to teacn us to speak, but we 
learn silence from the ^ods : from those we learn to 
hold our peace, in their rites and initiations.' 

"She was called Idea Mater^ from the mountain 
Ida. in Phrjrgia, or Crete, for she was at both places 
hignly honoured ; as also at Rome, whither they 
brought her from the city of Pessinus in Galatia, by a 
remarkable miracle. For when the ship in which she 
was carried stopped in the mouth of the Tiber, the 
Testal Claudia, (whose fine diess and free beharioar 
made her modesty suspected) easily drew the ship to 
shore with her ffirdle^ where the goadess was receired 
by the hands of virgms, and the citizens went out to 
meet her, placing censers with frankincense before their 
doors ; and when they had lighted the frankincense, 
thev prayed that she would enter freely into Rome, 
and be faTourable to it. And because the Sybils had 
prophesied that Idea Mater should be introauced by 
the * best man among the Romans.' the senate was a 
little busied to pass a judgment in the case, and resolve 
who was the best man in the city ; for every one was 
ambitious to get the victory in a dispute of tnat nature, 
more than if they stood to be elected to any commands 
or honours by the toices either of the senate or people. 
At last the senate resolved that P. Scipio, the son of 
Cneus, who was afterwards killed in Spain, a young 
gentleman who had never been questor, was the best 
man in the whole city. 

'' She was called Pessinuntla, from a certain field in 
Phrygia, into which an image of her fell from heaven ; 
from this, the place was called Pessinus, and the god- 
dess Pessinuntia. And here the Phrygians first began 
to celebrate the isaenfices Otgia to this goddess, near 
the river Gallus. from which her priests were called 
Galli. When these priests desired that great respect 
and adoration should be paid to any thing, they pre- 
tended that it fell from heaven ; and they caUed those 
images Diopete^ that is, ^ sent fh>m Jupiter.' Of which 
sort were the Ancile, the Palladium, and the eflSgies 
of this goddess, concerning which we now speak. 

" Her sacrifices, like the sacrifices of Bacdius, were 
celebrated with a confused noise of timbrels^ pipes, and 
cymbals, and the sacrificants howled as if they were 
mad ; they profaned both the temple of their goddess 
and the ears of their hearers, with their wild words 
and actions. The following rites were peculiarly ob- 
served in her sacrifices : her temple was opened, not 
by hands, but by prayers ; none entered who had tasted 
fifirlic ; the priests sacrificed to her sitting, and touching 
the earth, and offered the hearts of the victims. And 
lastly, among the trees the box and the pine were sa- 
cred to her. The box, because the pipes used in her 
sacrifices were made of it -, the pine, for the sake of 
Atys, Attes. or Attynes, a boy that Cybele much loved, 
and made aim president ot her rites, upon condition 
that he always preserved his chastity inviolate. But 
he forgot his vow, and lost that virtue ; wherefore the 
offended soddess threw him ioio such a madness^ that 
he was about to lay violent hands upon himself^; but 
Cybele, in pity, turned him into a pine. There was, 
however, a true Atys, the son of Crcssus, king of Lydia. 
He was bom dumb ; but when he saw in the fight a 
soldier at his father's back, with a sword lifted up to 
kill him. the strines of his tongue, which hindered his 
speech, burst ; and by speaking clearly, he prevented 
his father's destruction. 

" The priests of Cybele were named Galli. from a 
river of Phrygia. Such was the nature of the water 
of this river, that whoever drank of it immediately 
|rew mad. The Galli, as often as they sacrificed, 
furiously cut and slashed their arms with knives ; and 
thence all furious and mad people were called Gallan- 
tes. Beside the name of Gkilli, they were also called 
Curetesi Corybantes, Telchines, Cabiri, and Idei Dae- 



tyli. Some say that these priests were difiinmat horn 
the Galli; but most people believe them to be the 
same, and say that they were priests of Cybele. 

" The Curetes were either Cretans, or ^tolians, or 
Eubceans, and had their names from shaving ; ao that 
Curetes and Detonsi signify almost the same thing. 
For they shaved the hair of their heads before, but 
wore hair behind, that they might not be taken (as ii 
has of^en happened) by the forelocks by the enemy ; 
or, perhaps, they were called Curetes, because they 
were habited in long vests, like young maidens; or 
lastly, because they educated Jupiter in nis infancy. 

^^ Her priests were also called Corybantes, because 
in the sacrifices of their goddess they tossed their heads 
and danced, and butted with their foreheads like rams, 
after a mad fashion. Thus, when they initiated any 
one into their sacrifices^ they placed him in a cha«r, 
and danced about him like fools. 

" Another name of her priests was Telchines. These 
were famous magicians and enchanters; they came 
from Crete to Cyprus, and thence iote Rhodes, whidi 
latter island was called Telchines from them. Or^ ii 
we believe others, they were deserving men, and in- 
vented many arts for tne good of the public, and first 
set up the statues and images of the ffods. 

'* The Cabiri, or Cabni, so called from Csbiri, 
mountains of Phrygia. were either the servants of the 
gods, or gods themselves, or rather demons, or the 
same with the Corybantes ; for the people's opinions 
concerning them are different. 

" The Idei Dactyli were the servants and assistants 
of Magna Mater ; called Idsi from the mountain Ida, 
where they lived ; and Dactyli from the fingers ; for 
the priests were ten, like the fingers : they served Rhea 
every where, and in every thing, as if they were fingers 
to her. Yet many affirm that there were more than ten. 

[To he continued.] 
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ORKHN OF THE AMERICAN INDIANS. 

i09nHmud.l 

Cadmus was not satisfied with this eoncpMst^ but 
recollecting the success of Cecrops^ an Egyptian prmc^ 
who, eight years before, had sobjugated that part ot 
Greece, where he founded the kingdom of Athens, and 
considering Greece, well pec^led as it was, an objeet 
worthy of his ambition, and the conquest of it within 
his power, he directed his views toward Bcsotia ; not 
at all intimidated by the eircumstanee of its being then 
governed by the valiant Draco, a son or a deseendant 
of Mars. "The commencemimt of this enlerpaise was 
commensurate with his wishes ; his progress was bril- 
liant, but the termination disastnms ; as it hanpens in 
small monarchies when the chiefs, piompted by ambir 
tion and covetousness, mntnaily seek eaeh other's de- 
struction, and finally become the victian of the moat 
powerful." Cahnet, lib. 1, cap. 8. 

Cadmus founded the city of Thebes^ si^iated near 
mount Parnassus, the capital of his empue, and foitified 
it with a citadel, which he oalled Cadmea, af^er hii 
own name. 

The epoch of the foundation of Thebes is ascertained 
from one of the Parian m»bles, (now called the Anin- 
del marbles, because the earl of Anmdel, an English 
nobleman, at a very great ezp^Me, transported Uiem 
to his own country,) to have been in ^e sizty-foorth 
year of the Attican era, indubitably coinciding with 
3195 of the Julian, and 1519 before the Christian era; 
at which period, Moses was with his father-in-law, 
Jethro, in the kmd of Midian. 

Greece was indebted to Cadmus for the art of writ- 
ing, the cultivation of the vine, the consecration of 
images, the rights of sanctuary so scrupulously resnect- 
ed by antiquity, and the use of arms offensire and de- 
fensive ; he was the first warrior who armed hit soldiers 
with helmets of eopper, and hm taiagh t the eortnictkNi 
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of thia metal from the minend containiiu): it, and whicli, 
ap to the present day, has retained the name of Cadinuu 
His disastrous end did not nroTent the superstition of 
the times from celebrating his worth, his talents, and 
his valuuT, by placing him among the demi-gods. The 
fable says, that his soldiers, hannff been Killed by a 
serpent near a fountain, wnither they went to fetch 
water, (alluding to a battle that he lost against Draco,) 
he a7enged their death by killing their destroyer, from 
which he pulled out the teeth, and sowing them, by 
the advice of Minerva, they poduced a plentiful har- 
vest of armed men, so warlike, and so fiery in their 
tempers, that, upon a slight disagreement arising be- 
tween them, they fought and killed each other, except* 
•ing five only, hy whom this part of Greece was after- 
wards peopled. This is not a proper place to discuss 
the meaning of the fable : unseasonable erudition sel- 
dom faik to weary the reader, and leads his attention 
from the principal subject under consideration ; Homer 
and many other grave authors have trans^essed by 
such a display ; it is, nevertheless, undeniable, that 
this fable is one of the greatest supporters of history ; 
I cannot, however, forbear remarking, that the Phoeni- 
cian words expressive of a copper helmet were so 
ambiguoas as to signify also a man armed for war^ a 
serpent's teeth, and the number five. The invention 
of such a fable, its being fostered and propagated, 
either by the priests of the deified personage, or the 
princes, his descendants and successors, might have 
occasioned the first and true meaning of the words to 
be forgotten^ while their own interest or convenience 
may have engrafted the deception on the minds of the 
vulgar, who, from ignorance and simplicity, are always 
prone to credit portentous novelties ; more particularly, 
when they ten a to identify the characters of their be- 
loved princes with their national glory ; and especially 
when ^heir religion is concerned. 

It is also necessary to observe, that the names o( 
Cadmus and Hermione are not proper to these persons : 
Hermione was so called from being born a Hivite 
among those who dwelt near mount Hermon : while 
Cadmus signifies an eastern man, or one who comes 
from the country situated towards the east; but this 
denomination was not indiscriminately given to all 
Orientals, as Calmet, together with other authors 
Quoted by him, believes; but it properly belonged to 
tne Hivites near mount Hermon, who were known as 
Kadmonites or Cedmonites, from the Hebrew word 
kedem, which, according to the interpretation of the 
rabbi Jonathan, Genesis, chap. 16, verse 19, means 
east ; and Calmet also places them in this situation. 
Paraphrastres of Jerusalem, in glossing the word He- 
veum, chap. 10, verse 17, of Genesis, is, in my opinion, 
more correct in rendering it Tripolitanum, meaning to 
insinuate, as Calmet says, that ^^ the Hebrews removed 
th^nnselves to Africa, into the kingdom of Tripoli," or 
to speak more accurately, to Tripoli of Syria, a town 
in tne kingdom of Tyre, which was anciently called 
Chivim. Under this supposition, when Votan says 
he is Culebra, because he is Chiving he clearly shows, 
that he is a Hivite originally of Tripoli in Syria, 
which he calls Valum Chivim, where he landed in 
his voyages to the old continent. 

Here then we have his assertion, I am Culebra, be- 
cause I am Chivim, proved true, by a demonstration 
as evident, as if he had said, I am a Hivite, native of 
Tripoli in Syria- which is Valum Chivim, the port of 
my voyages to the old continent, and belonging to a 
nation famous for having produced such a hero as 
Cadmus, who, by his valour and exploits, was worthy 
of being chan^e^ into a Culebra, (snake,) and placed 
among the gods ; whose worship, for the glory of my 
nation and race, I teach to the seven families of the 
Tzequiles, that I found, on returning from one of my 
voyages, united to the seven families, inhabitants of 
the American continent, whom I condneted from Va- 
lum Votan, and distributed lands among them. j 



ision ot tbe Uhicliemecas tfom Amaguemecan, the 
pital of which indubitably was the Palencian city, 
herto sought for in vaiiK either to the northward of 
ixico, or in the north of^ Asia. This history, corn- 



Should a scmpdous reader not feel conTietioii from 
this interpretation, the brass medal, of which two spe- 
cimens were found, one of them now in the possession 
of Don Ramon Ordonez, the other, which was mj 
own, I presented to the King, with two copies of this 
work by the hands of the President, on the 2d of June, 
1794, will remove every doubt on this head, (the 
drawing is in all lespects the same as the or^^nal, 
except being rather enlarged,) and fully authenticate 
the rest of what Votan relates in his history, as well 
as demonstrate that the American tradition as to his 
origin and his expulsion from the kingdom of Amague- 
mecan, which was his first disaster on this continent, 
applies to him; while the narrative and the medal, 
assisted hy some portions of information from Captain 
del Rio, will elucidate a few .historical fragments 
which have been lelated by writers of the greatest au- 
thority, but are considered apocryphal by the most 
esteemed modem authors. 

The medal is a concise history of the primitive po- 
pulation of this part of Korth America, and of the ex- 
pulsion of the Chichemecas from Ama^emecan, the 

capital o" " 

hitherto i 
Mexico, 

prised in so small a compass, is the best nanc^nc that 
can be given upon the sublime genius of^its inventors, 
of whose descendants, at the time of the conquest, it 
was a matter of doubt whether they possessed ration- 
ality or not. On one side, the first seven families to 
whom Votan distributed lands are symbolized by seven 
trees ; one of them is withered, manifestly inaicating 
the extinction of the family it represented ; at its root, 
there is a shrub of a different species, demonstrative 
of a new family supplying its place. The largest tree 
is a cieba, wild cotton, placed in the midst of the 
others, and overshadowing them with its branches ; it 
has. a snake, Culebra, twined round its trunk, showing 
the Hivite, the origin of all these seven families, and 
the principal posterity of Cadmus in one of them ; it 
also exposes the mistake of Nunez de la Vega, in ap- 
plying the symbol of the cieba to Ninus, and more 
strongly than ever establishes the derivation of Votan 
and the seven families he conducted hither from the 
Culebras. The signification of the withered tree, the 
shrub at its foot, and the bird on the top, 1 shall give 
when I speak of the idol Huitzlopochtli. The reverse 
of the medal shows other seven trees, with an Indian 
kneeling, the hands joined, the countenance sorrowfril, 
the eyes cast down, in the act of invoking divine help 
in the serious tribulation that afflicts him : this distress 
is typified by a crocodile on each side, with open mouth, 
as if^ intent on devouring him. These devices doubt- 
less imply the seven families of the Tzequiles, whom 
Votan says he found on his return from Valum Chivim. 
Although it may not be an easy matter to assiffn a 
reason why each tree is expressive of each family in 
particular, it is incontrovertible, that the Mexican na- 
tion had the Opuntia or Nopal, (two of them,^ as its 
peculiar device ; therefore, the others might, in tne same 
manner, have belonged to other tribes now unknown. 
An eagle, with a snake in its beak and claws, on the 
Nopal, is also confirmatory of Votan's having recog- 
nised in the Tzequiles the same origin from the Cule- 
bras as his own, and strengthens tne Mexican tradi- 
tion, of his having been driven from Amaguemecan. 

[For an illustration of the medal described in the 
preceding paragraph, the reader is referred to the two 
cuts on the following page.] 

Clavigero. in his ancient history of Mexico, vol. I, 
book 2, speaKs of this kingdom, and the arrival of the 
Chichemecas at the city hefore mentioned, which he 
calls the country of Anahuac, and interprets the name 
to mean '' the place (^ the waters :" he says their na- 
tive country and principal city was named AmagaoM- 
can, a woitl implying the same meaning as Anahuac^ 
where, according to their own accoimt, many kings of 
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cheir mfttion had reigned Torquemada says, he found, 
from the Mexican written and oral histories, that there 
had existed three kings of Amaguemecan. 

The traditions alluded to by Torquemada recelre 
■ome confirmation from Captam del Rio's Report, in 
which he says he found in the corridor of a building 
(called by him the great house, casa gratide, in the 
Palencian city) three crovmed human heads, cut in 
stone ; and connected with the same, by a line pro- 
ceeding from the hinder part, there were figures repre- 
senting different subjects. In this manner, the ancients 
used to describe their sovereigns ; and, m still moie 
remote periods, their deities. It is known beyond the 
possibility of doubt, that, in the early ages of paganism, 
the idols were represented by symbols or symbolical 
figures only ; untu, in the course of time, painting and 
the sculpture of human figures were introduced, and 
afterwards greatly improved by Daedalus of Crete. 
Thus, formerly, a trident was the s)[nonymy of Nep- 
tune, until the improved art of designation placed a 
human head before it; a shield or a club indicated 
Hertnias; a sword or a shield, Mars; so that each 



deity or demigod was known by his appropriate «yniheL 
The Mexicans followed this method to express the 
names of their kings, and transmit the remembrance a[ 
them to posterity ; and, in so doins, they used the same 
means or description that they had been taught by their 
ancestors from tne old continent. Clavigero has given, 
in his second volume, portraits of the nine monarchs 
who occu|)ied the Mexican throne. The first was 
Acamapitzin, represented by a crowned head, to the 
posterior part of which, joined by a line, is the device 
of a hand grasping some reeds, because the name Aca- 
mapitzin signifies " one who has reeds in his hand.'' 
The second was Huitzilihuith, who had for his device 
the small bird called chtupctflores, or chupamiel, ^tha 
humming bird,) with one of its feathers in its beak; 
Huitzilihuith meaning a chnpaflore'a feather. The 
third, Chimalpopoca, had a shield emitting smoke ; hit 
name, by interpretation, is " a smoking shield." The 
fourth, Itzcoate, a snake armed with small lances, Uie 
itzli stone; the name implyinff "snake aimed with 
itzli," — and in like manner for the others. 

IToHamtkiutdL} 
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THE LEOPARD. 



"Tma formidable and sanguinary animal is found 
nearly throughout the whole of Africa, and in eastern 
and southern Asia. He usually measures about three 
feet in length, exclusive of the tail, but sometimes reach- 
es four feet. His appearance indicates his natural dis- 
position. He has a restless eye and a minister counte- 
nance, and all his motions are hast)r and abrupt. In ra- 
pidity, agility, and precision of motion he is unrivalled 
ty any other animal ; an advantage which he owes to 
the strength of hb muscles, the suppleness of his joints, 
the extreme pliability of his spine, the greater lateral 



compression of his body, and the slender proportions 
of his limbs. His prey, on which he darts from his 
hiding-place, and even pursues up the trees, consists of 
antelopes, monkeys, and the smaller quadrupeds. Usu-> 
ally, he shuns man, but when closely pressed he turns 
upon the hunter, and hunger Will dnve him to attack, 
though by stealth, the human race. Even among the 
cats (says Mr. Bennett) he is remarkable for extreme 
sleekness and excessive agility. He is well distinguished 
from all the other species by the vividness of his colonr- 
ing and the beauty of his markings. These consist of 
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ttiHkiMKmfl rows of large t a w l ike tpots paaBiaff alonf 
\km sides, each formed of the confiuence ofsereral small- 
er black spots into an irregular circle enclosing a fawn- 
eoloured center, apon a general eround colour of light 

Irellow. On his head, neck, and limbs, and the central 
ine of hie back, the spots run into one another so com- 
pletely as to form full patches of smaller si2e than the 
open roses, and without central yellow. The under 
parts of his bodv^ as is usual in most quadrupeds, become 
gradually of a lighter hue, the throat, chest, and abdo- 
men, being of a pure and delicate white. His tail is 
equal in length to the entire body, excluding the head, 
and is marked bv a continuation of the open roses of 
the sides, which oecome towards its extremity separated 
in auch a manner as to surround the upper surface with 

Eartial rings of black alternating with wnite. The whi»- 
ers are long and white, and implanted in a series of 
black lines which trarerse his lips." 

" The leopard is often seen at night in the villages 
of the negroes on the west coast ; and beinff considered 
a sacred animal, is never hunted, though children and 
women are not unfrequently destroyed by him. In the 
Cape Colony, where no such respect is paid him, he is 
shyer and much more in awe of man. But though in 
South Africa he seldom or never ventures to attack man- 
kind, except when driven to extremity, (unless it be 
some poor Hottentot child now and then that he finds 
unguarded,) yet in remote places, his low, half-smo- 
thered growl is frequently heard at night, as he prowls 
around the cottage or the kraal, as the writer of this 
notice has a hundred times heard it. His purpose on 
such occasions is to break into the sheep-fold, and in 
this purpose he not unfrequently succeeas, in spite of 
the troops of fierce watch-dogs which every farmer'keeps 
to protect his flocks. 

^^ The leopard, like the hyaena, is often caught in traps 
constructed of large stones ana timber, but upon the 
same principle as a common mouse-trap. When thus 
caught, he is usually baited with dogs, m order to train 
them to contend with him, and seldom dies without 
killing one or two of his canine antagonists. When 
hunted in the fields, he instinctively betakes himself 
to a tree, if one should be within reach. In this situa- 
tion \t is exceedingly perilous to approach within reach 
of his spring ; but at the same time, from his exposed 
position, lie becomes an easy prey to the shot of the 
nuntsman. 

'^The South African leopard, though' far inferior to 
the lion or Bengal tiger in strength and intrepidity, and 
though he usually shuns a conflict with man, is never- 
theless an exceeaingly active and furious animal, and 
when driven to desperation, becomes a truly formidable 
antagonist. The Cape colonists relate many instances 
of frightful and sometimes fatal encounters between 
the hunted leopard and his pursuers. The following is 
a specimen of these adventures. It occurred in 1822, 
when the present writer was in the interior of the colony, 
and is here given as it was related to him by an indivi- 
dual who knew the parties engaged in it. 

" Two African fanners, returning from hunting the 
hartebeest, {antilope bubcUis,) roused a leopard in a 
mountain ravine, and immediately gave chase to him. 
The leopard at first endeavoured to escape by clambering 
up a precipice ; but being hotly pressed, and wounded 
by a musket-ball, he turned upon his pursuers with that 
frantic ferocity peculiar to this animal on such emergen- 
cies, and springing on the man who had fired at him, 
tore him from his horse to the ground, biting him at 
the same time on the shoulder, and tearing one of his 
cheeks severely with his claws. The other hunter 
seeing the danger of his comrade, sprang from his 
horse and attempted to shoot the leojiard through the 
head ; but, whetner owin^ to trepidation, or the fear of i 
wounding his friend, or the quick motions of the ani- • 
nial, he unfortunatly missed. The leopard, abandoning | 
his prostrate enemy, darted with redoubled fury upon I 
his second antagonist, and so fierce and sudden was his | 



onset, that before the boor could stab him with kk 
hunting-knife, the savage beast strack him on the head 
with ms claw& and actuallj tore the scalp cnrer his 
eyes. In this frightful condition the hunter grappled 
with the leopard ; and, stragprling for life, they rolled 
together down a steep declivity. All this passed far 
more rapidly than it can be described in words. Before 
the man who had been first attacked could start to his 
feet and seize his gun, they were rolling one over 
the other down the bank. In a minute or two he had 
reloaded his gun, and rushed foward to save the life of 
his friend. But it was too late. The leopard had 
seized the unfortunate man by the throat, and mangled 
him so dreadfully that death was inevitable ; and his 
comrade (himself severely wounded) had only the me- 
lancholy satisfaction of completing the destruction of 
the savage beast, already exhausted with the loss of 
blood from several deep wounds by the despoate kniit 
of the expiring huntsman." 
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LORENZO DOW. 

This individual, whose death has been recently an- 
nounced in the papers, is well entitled to a place in 
this department of the Magazine, as a character truly 
sui generis, and entitled to the notice of the public. 

The very title-page of his life, published by himself, 
is characteristic of the man, and shows him to have 
been a perfect original. It runs thus : " The Dealings 
of God, Man, and the Devil, as exemplified in the 
Travels of Lorenzo Dow, in a period of more than half 
a Century." This work, we perceive, has passed 
through four editions. 

He was bom at Coventry, Conn., October 16, 1777. 
He was a subject of early and powerful religious iifk- 
pressions. At one time, conceiving himself to be a 
reprobate, he loaded his gun, and repaired to a wilder- 
ness, for the purpose of destroying his life. But as he 
was about to put his intention into execution, the 
thought occurred that it would be his everlasting ruin 
to do so, but that if he were to omit it a few days, it 
might be that something would turn up in his favour. 
Bv this means he was prevented from the commission 
of^the fata] deed. 
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HirHtf^ ktiDd vmA mid ramediig die Methodists. 
■Bd that of a very unfovourabie nature, he concludeo 
to go and hear for hhnself. '^I went to the door," 
says he, ^ and looked in, to see a Methodist ; bat, to 
my surprise, he appeared like other men." He finally 
became a Methodist himself, and ultimately an itinerant 
or travelling preacher. On making a religious profes- 
sion, he says : '' Having been sprinkled in my infancy, 
and now feeling not satisfied, I had the ceremon]^ re* 
performed, as a declaration to. mankind of my dedicat* 
ing myseli to God." 

Although he became a Methodist preacher, he could 
not bring his mind to submit to all the regulations of 
the Methodists with regard to their preachers ; and on 
being told that the Memodists would not own him in 
this way, and asked what he would call himself in that 
event, he replied, " I shall call myself a friend to man- 
kind," 

In one place where he preached, the youth tdtiog 
offence at his plain dealing, would frequently leave the 
house. He therefore appointed a meeting expressly 
for youth, which drew out large numbers. The as- 
sembly being convened, he placed his back a|fainst the 
door to prevent their escape, and then delivered his 
discourse, in which he did not spare them. 

At another place, a man supposing himself to be in- 
tended by some remarks made by our preacher, he 
attempted to wring his nose in meeting; but being 

Srevented, and expelled from the house, he waylaid 
im till he was tired and chilled, when, going into a 
house to warm himself, Dow rode by at that very 
juncture, and thus escaped. 

At one place where he preached, he told the people 
that, having the night before preached from the word 
of the Lord, he would, when he came again, preach 
from the word of the Devil. Curiosity was thus excited 
to its hifirhest pitch, so that when he preached a^fain, 
multitudes flocked to hear him. He accordingly 
preached from these words: "And the Devil said 
unto him, All this power will I give thee, and the 
glory of them ; for that is delivered unto me, and to 
whomsoever I will, I give it. If thou, therefore, wilt 
worship me, all shall be thine." Luke iv. 6, 7. 

At another place, when about to leave, they offered 
to pay his expenses, which he refused, telling them, if 
they wished to do him good, to treat coming preachers 
better than they had treated him. 

On his first excursion to Ireland, (for he several 
times crossed the Atlantic,) he says : " A loyal woman 
scolded me because I did not pray for the king : I re- 
plied, that I came from a countiy where, we had no 
king, and it was not natural for me ; so she excused 
me, and invited me to breakfast." In Belfast, he was 
sent to prison for preaching in the streets, but was very 
soon liberated. He improved his opportunity, however, 
while in prison, to address the prisoners. Being soli- 
cited to ptay cards while on a passage in a canal-boat, 
he told those who solicited him that he would play 
one ^me when they had done. After they had done 
playing, he offered to buy the cards. The captain told 
liim he did not sell cards, but that he would eive them 
to him; which having been done, Dow played his 
game by throwing them out of the window into the 
canal. 

This singular individual had his beard grow long, 
as is seen in the eat, for which he assies the following 
reason. Speaking of one of his clerical brethren, he 
says : " He strove to persuade me to accept from him 
a razor, which something within had in times past 
prevented me from usins, and forbid it still, as it was 
a guard, sentry, or watch, to remind me of my duty ; 
and that if ever I fell away to become a backslider, 
(properly speaking,) I should never be reclaimed." 

Mr. Dow used to travel " without purse^" after the 
manner of the primitive preachers of Christianity, re- 
Ivio^ solely on Him who feeds the ravens, for his 
subsistence. He rektta one incident as foUoW8>- 



'' Having paid away all my money, (two tfaiUinM,) 
I saw no way to get across the ferry; andwwst 
walking along in meditation on past Providence, and 
raising my heart that a way might be opened for my 
getting across the fenry, I cast my eye upon the sand, 
and espied something bright, and cm pieking it up. 
found it to be a York shilling, the very sum I wanted 
in order to cross over. And when I nad fulfilled my 
first appointment, and was going to the second, a 
stranger shook hands with me, and left near half a 
dollar in my hand; so I was enabled to get back. 
Thus I see Providence provides for them that put their 
trust in him." On one occasion, he gave iiis pocket* 
handkerchief for a In-eakfast. Many incidents of a 
similar nature are mentioned by him in the cou»e of 
his journal. 

" I held a few meetings," says he, " at New Haven, 
which seemed not altogether in vain ; though the Devil 
was angry, and a few stones flew from some of his 
children, or agents, one of which came through the 
window in the pulpit, and struck just by my side." 

Speaking in relation to one who was prejudiced 
against him, he remarked : *' The beat way that ever 
I found to kill an enemy, was to love him to death." 

r3\) he €onHmied.J 



TRANSMIGRATION OF SOULSf. 

The doctrine of the transmigration of aouls waa 
taught by the famous Pythagoras. This notion is held 
by many of the natives of Asia, Africa, and America. 
The following fable of the Triquois will serve to illus- 
trate the system. 

There anciently lived among them a famous hermit, 
of the name of Shonnonkouiretsi^ (that is, the v^^ry long 
head of hair,) whose memory is still revere^.. The 
village in which he was bom was visited with a general 
mortality, which carried off the most ccmsiderable peo- 
ple one after another. — Every night, a funeral bird flying 
over the huts fluttered its wings with a horrid noise, 
and raised a doleful cry. which increased the universal 
alarm. It was not doubted that this was the Oiaron, 
or the animal of him whose enchantments caused this 
dire malady ; and the soothsayers, on being consulted, 
found nothing in their art that could help them, so as 
to come at the source of the evil. In this extremity, 
the Council of Elders dispatched a deputation of three 
of their principal members to Shonnonkouiretsi, to im- 

Slore him to have compassion on them, but his state 
id not permit him to quit his solitude^ and he could 
never condescend to leave it for going into the village. 

However, he allowed himself to be wrought upon in 
one particular, and appointed a day for the deputies to 
return and receive his last determination. They came 
back at the hour he had fixed. The hermit showed 
them three arrows he had made in their absence, and 
without imparting any thing of his design, he only told 
them to examine well the arrows, that they might be 
sure to know them again. 

In the evening, towards sunset, Shoimonkouiretsi 
went and lay in ambush on a little hill, at no great 
distance from the village. The bird flew out of a hol- 
low tree at the coming on of night, and shaking his 
wings as usual, distinctly pronounced the names of 
some of the principal persons whom he had doomed to 
death on the morrow. No sooner did the hermit per- 
ceive him, than he let fly at him with one of his arrows, 
and then retired, assnreu that he had sufilciently wound- 
ed him. 

The day following, a rumour was spread in the vil- 
lage, that a certain young man, who lived in a very 
poor hnt with an old' woman, his mother, was very ill. 
The elders, attentive to all that passed, secretly ordered 
the three deputies who had been with Shonnonlcouiretsi, 
to visit him as if without desi^. The patient was too 
much tormented with the m^ady to dissemble it ; he 
had an arrow that had entered very far into his side. 
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Tlw ukoir of tbe hemit was immediately recognised. 
Prirate inetroetion had been given to those who treated 
the patient ; and as they were attending to their busi- 
ness, seemmgly with a view to extract me arrow, they 
managed it so well, that they throst it into the hean 
of the miserable wretch, and the calamity instantly 
ceased. 

A still more conspienous instance of similar permu- 
tations of souls, during the life time of the acting per- 
sons, is to be found among the fables current in the East 
Indies. 

We read in the life of Fieramarken, one of the most 
puissant sovereigns of India^ that a prince implored a 
goddess, whose temple stood m a retired place, to teach 
him the MandirauL that is^ a prayer which has the 
efficacy of freeing the soul from the body, and of bring- 
ing her badt to it whenever she chose. — He obtained 
the boon for which he prayed, but unluckily his servant, 
who had remained at the door of the temple, had heard 
the Mandiram, had retained it in his memory, and re- 
solved to use it on the first occasion. As this prince 
reposed an entire confidence in his domestic^ he related 
to him the peculiar favour he had obtained, but took 
care not to disclose to him one word of the Mandiram. 
It frequently happened that the prince retired to a soli- 
tary place, where he allowed his soul free course, but 
previously gave his servant strict charge to watch care- 
fully till ne should be returned to himself. 

Once as the servant was watching the body of his 
prince, the thought came into his head to repeat the 
praver, and his soul, dislodged from his body, inmiedi- 
ateiy entered into tnat of the prince. The first thing 
this false prince did, was to cut off the head of his for- 
mer body, that it might not occur to his master to 
animate it. 

Thus was the soul of the real i»ince compelled to 
animate the body of a popinjay, which he found in a 
hedge, with which he retumedf to his palace. 
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bright bird, 



Flt on, nor touch thy wms, 1 

Too near our shaded eartb, 
Or the warbling now so sweetly heard 

May loose its note of mirth. 
Fly on, nor seek a place of rest 

In home of " care-worn things :" 
'Twould dim the light of thy shining crsst, 

And thy brightly burnished winas, 
To dip them where the waters glide 
That flow from a troubled earthly tide. 

Hie fields of upper air are thine, 

Thy place where stars shine n'ee ; 
I would Uw home, bright one, were mine, 

Above h&fn stormy sea. 
I would never wander, bird, like thee^ 

So near this place again : 
With wing and spirit once light and free. 

They should wear no more the chain 
With which they are bound and fettered here^ 
For ever struggling for skies more clear. 

There are many things like thee^ bright bird ; 

Hopes as thy plumage gay ; 
Our air is with them for ever stirred, 

But still in air they stay. 
And Happinessy like thee, fair one, 

Is ever novenng o'er, 
But reata in a land of brighter sun, 

On a waveless, peaceful shore, 
Aad stoops to lave her weary winss, 
Wbere the fount of '* living waters" springs. 

•il^*2J2uSr«JS^^ ltl.«PIK«dtollrc«»t«,Uyinfhedr. 



ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 
The Journal des Debats announces that Austria, Prus- 
sia, and Russia, have signed an offensive and.defensive 
treaty respectlniff Poland ; that in the event of revolt 
m any part of the old kin^om of Poland, each of the 



three powers is to maidi 35,000 mat (tofatiiw lOi^OOO 
men ;) that administrative and other reform may be 
granted, but that nothing like an indenendent kingdian 
of Poland will even be heard of by tne three powers. 

The Emperor Nicholas lately delivered a speech to 
the Council of Administration of Warsaw, assembled 
at Modlin, in which the following remarlcable wordf 
occurred: — '^ Gentlemen, you must persevere in your 
course ; and as to myself, as Ions as I live I will oppose 
a will of iron to the progress of liberal opinioUB. The 
present generation is lost, but we must labor with zeal 
and earnestness to improve the spirit of that to eamt. 
It may, perhaps, require a hundied years. I am not 
unreasonable — I give you a whole age, but you must 
work without relaxation." 

In London, poor children are now sent off as appren- 
tices to disunt colonies. It is hard at this tender age 
to be expatriated for the crime of poverty, as if thef 
were felons. 

Capt Ross describes the dark race of people whom 
he discovered in the polar regions, as mUd and inoflea- 
sive, and as going aoout entirely naked I — a circom- 
stance almost incredible, considering the intense cold 
of the climate. Both Capt. Ross and hia nephew 
vouch for this fact. 

The Governor of New Jersey lately attended a Tem- 
perance Meeting in Elizabethtown, and addreaaed sa 
audience of about 2000 ]9ersons. The Secretary of 
War, Gov. Cass^ is President of the ConffreasioBsl 
Temperance Society. The Gov. of Mass. is Freaident 
of the Mass. Legislative Temperance Society. The 
Gov. of Ohio is President of the State Tempennce 
Society of that State. 

The Massachusetts House of Representatives is the 
most numerous deliberative assemblv in the world, so 
far as we are informed^ and exceeas the number of 
British Representatives m Parliament by ninety. Ma^ 
sachusetts Representatives in 1833, 561 ; British Rep- 
resentatives, 471. There are no two States in the Umoa 
whose whole Legislatures consist of so many memben 
as there are in the Massachusetts House of Represen- 
tatives. In fact, there are ten States in the Union . 
whose aggregate number of Representatives is less than 
of this State alone. 

The Legislatures of R. Island and Vermont have 
passed laws ]>rohibiting by heavy penalties the taking 
of extra-judicial oaths. 



BURNING GLASS. 

A concave or convex glass, commonly sphencal, 
which collects the rays of the sun towards a common 
point, called the focus. Those burning glasses which 
consist of refracting convex lenses appear to have been 
but little known to the ancients, but the burning nur- 
rora which consist of concave reflecting surfaces must 
have been brought to great perfection^ what is reJatea 
by some historians be true ; for we are informed that 
Archimides set fire to the fleet of Mareellus when he 
was besieging Syracuse ; and that Proelus in the same 
way destroyed the navy of Vitellius at the siege of 
Byzantium. Among the modems. Lord Napier was 
one of the first who conceived the idea of makuig such 
burning glasses, which have since been constructed of 
a prodigious size. The burning glass of M. de Villette 
was three feet eleven inches in diameter, and it bamt 
at the distance of three leet two inches ; by it were 
melted a silver sixpence in seven minutes and a half, 
a King George's half-penny in sixteen minutes, which 
ran in thirty-four minutes; a diamond weighing four 
grains lost seven-eiffhths of its weight. That of Buf- 
fon was a ^lyhedron, six feet broad, and as many 
hij^h, consistmg of one hundred and sixty-eight smaU 
muTors, or flat pieces of looking gUss, each six inches 
square, by means of whirJi, wiA the taint rays of the 
sun in the month of Maroh, he set cm fire boards of 
beech wood at one hnndrad and ^ feat diitaaee. 



SECTION XLV 



ANTIQUITIES. 

ORIGIN OF THE AMERICAN INDIANS. 
IContinued.] 

Another important monument, still more clearlf 
elucidating the Mexican tradition, and Torquemada's 
story of the kings of Amaguemecan, is the tower dis^ 
covered by del Rio, in the court-yard of the ffreat tem- 
ple : it consists of three stories or floors, which was, 
beyond a doubt, the sepulchre of the three kings. He 
found the entrances to the tower stopped up, and hav- 
ing ordered some of them to be opened, was surprised 
to see the interior filled with loose sandy eartb, but 
knew not from what cause, being unacquainted with 
the practices of the Americans ; and he was still more 
surprised on finding an interior wall connected with 
that of the exterior. The supposition to be drawn 
from such a circumstance is, that for the purpose of 
raising the third story, for the sepulchre of the last 
king, the directors of the work found it necessary to 
ffire a more extended circuit to the building, and there- 
fore devised the expedient of strengthening it by an 
outward wall, and perhaps with the intention of con- 
tinuing other stories as cemeteries for future kings, 
until the whole should have attained a very consider- 
able altitude. 

In the small turrets on the top of the tower, Rio 
found two stones imbedded in the walls: on these 
were sculptured two female figures with extended 
arms, each supporting an infant; this circumstance 
appears to point out the burial places of two queens, or 
two young princesses, or perhaps of both. Of these 
figures he took drawings, but they are imperfect, as the 
faces had disappeared beneath the mouldering touch 
of time. 

Combining then the tradition of the Mexicans, as 
related by all vnriters on their history, respecting tneir 
kingdom of Amaguemecan, of there naving been three 
Chichemecan kings; of their expulsion from thence, 
as mentioned hv Torquemada, and confirmed by del 
Rio's account ot the three crowned heads, accompanied 
by devices similar to those used by the Mexicans to 
represent their sovereigns; the tower divided into 
three portions, in each of which was deposited the 
body of a king ; keeping also under consideration Vo- 
tan's history, and that so ingeniously shown by the 
medal ; all these circumstances united tend to demon- 
strate^ by evidence as clear as evidence can prove, that 
the kmgdom of Amasuemecan was situated in Uie 
present province of Cniapa ; and that all the writers 
who have embraced the opinion that it existed in the 
north of America, or in Asia, have continued in error. 
They may have been misled by discovering in some 
accounts that the Chichemecas and other tnbes came 
from the northward to possess themselves of the king- 
dom of the Tultecas, which had been nearly depopu- 
lated bv the plaffue ; they appear^ however, to have 
overlooxed the information they might have acquired, 
or perhaps did acquire, that the earliest inhabitants of 
America came from the eastward ; that they proceeded 
from the eastern part to the northward, and again de- 
scended thence ; or, more probably, from carelessness 
of research than from a total want of information, 
which, how slender soever it might have been, their 
curiosity should hare prompted them to examine 
thoToognly. 



Of this historical fact, Herman Cortes obtained in- 
telligence from the Emperor Montezuma himself, al- 
most immediately after his arrival: the information 
was confirmed in a most solemn manner when Monte- 
zuma and the nobles of his empire assembled to swear 
homage to the monarch of Spain, Charles V ', Cortes* 
however, supposing Montezuma was mistaken, paid 
no attention to his account : he was himself deceived, 
and continuing in this belief, has been the cause of 
succeeding writers p^petuating the error, if 1 may be 
permitted to speak so decisively. In order, however, 
to fix the reader's attention to what I have here as- 
serted, I shall introduce literally the two discourses of 
Montezuma, as Cortes communicated them to his 
Majesty, Charles V, in his first letter, dated October 
30, 1520. This, with several other letters, notes, and 
documents, was leprinted at Mexico in 1770, by order 
of Don Francisco Antonio Lorenzana, at that time 
Archbishop of Mexico, afterwards Archbishop of To- 
ledo, and subsequently raised to the digmty of a 
Cardinal. 

^Mt is," said Montezuma to Cortes, "now many 
days since our historians have informed us, that neither 
my ancestors, nor myself, nor any of the people who 
now inhabit this country, are natives of it; we are 
strangers, and came hitner from very distant parts: 
they also tell us, that a lord to whom all were vassals 
brought our race to this land, and returned to his native 
place. That, after a long time, he came here again, 
and found that those whom he had left were married 
to the women of the country, had large families, and 
bad built towns in which they dwelt. He wished to 
take them away, but they would not consent to ac- 
company him, nor permit him to remain here as their 
chief; tnerefore he went away. That we have always 
been assured his descendants would return to conquer 
our country, and reduce us again to his obedience. 
You say you come from the part where the sun rises ; 
we believe and hold to be true- the things which you 
tell us of this great lord or kin^ who sent you hither ; 
that he is our natural lord, particuIarW as you say that 
it is very many days since he has nad notice of us. 
Be therefore sure we will obey you, and take you for 
our lord in the place of the good lord of whom you tell 
us. In this there shall be neither failure nor decep- 
tion ; therefore, command according to your will in all 
the country, that is^ in every part I have under my 
dominions ; your will shall be obeyed and done ; all 
that we have is subject to whatever you may please to 
command. You are therefore in yoiir own country, in 
your own house ; rejoice and rest from the fatigues of 
your journey, and the wars you have been enf;aged in." 
He continueu to say many other things, which I omit 
as being irrelevant. 

, In another discourse, Montezuma said to the chiefs 
and Caciques, whom he had convoked in the presence 
of Cortes and himself: — ^' My brothers and friends, you 
already know that your grandfathers, your fathers, 
and yourselves, have been and are the vas^ab of my 
ancestors and myself; by them and by me you have 
always been honoured ana well treated; you have 
uniformly performed everv thin^ that good and loyal 
subjects are bound to do for their natural lords. I oe- 
lieve, also, you have heard from your predecessors that 
we are not natives of this country; that they camt 
from a fkx distant land ; that they were brought hitheCr 
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by a lord who left them her& and to whom all were 
subject. A long time after, this lord came again, and 
found that our grandfathers had married with the wo> 
men of this country, had settled and peopled it with a 
numerous posterity, and would not accompany him 
back to his country, or receive, him here fts the chief 
of this. He then went away, saying he would return 
with, or send such a power as should overcome them, 
and reduce them to his service. You well know we 
have always expected him, and according to the things 
which the captain has told us of the king who sent 
him to us, and from the part he says he comes from, I 
think it certain, and you cannot fail to be of the same 
i^inion, that this is no other than the chief we look 
for, particularly, as he declares that, in the place he 
comee from, they have been informed about us. As 
oor predecessors did not do what they ought to have 
done by their chief, let us do it, and let us give thanks 
to our ^ods that in our time has come to pass the event 
which has been so long expected. As au.this is mani- 
fest to all of you. much do I entreat you to obey this 
great king hencerorward, as you have hitherto obeyed 
and esteemed me as your lawful sovereign, for. he is 
your natural lord, and in his place I beseech you to 
obey this his great captain." 

He proceeded by desiring that such tributes and 
services as had usually been paid to and performed for 
him, should in future be transferred to Cortes, as the 
representative of their king; saying, that he would 
himself pay contributions to him, and serve him in 
whatsoever he should command. 

The assembled chiefs confirmed the tradition, and 
replied, " that they had always considered him as their 
lord, and were bound to pertorm whatever he should 
command them, and for this reason, as well as for the 
one he had just given them, they were content to do 
it." (Let this expression, they were content, dbc. be 
noted.; All this, says Cortes, passed before a notary, 
who reduced it to the form of a public act, and I re- 
quired it to be testified as such in the presence of many 
Spaniards. 

Cortes, wishing to keep Montezuma in the error 
which he supposed him to have fallen into, says in his 
first letter:— "I replied to all he had said in the way 
most suitable to myself, especially, by making him 
believe your majesty to be the chief whom they have 
so long expected." 

It is surprising that the unvarying tradition of the 
first occupiers of America having come from the east, 
should not have been examined or attended to by 
Cortes, and that it should have been unobserved by 
subsequent writers, and by the introduction of the fol- 
lowing notes into the- republication of Montezuma's 
discourses, is not less astonishing. " The Mexicans, 
by tradition, eame from the northern parts of the pro- 
vmce of Gluivira, and the particular places of then: 
habitations are knovm with certainty ; this affords an 
evident proof that the conquest of the Mexican empire 
was achieved by the Tultecas, or people of Tula, 
which was the capital. This was an erroneous belief 
of the Indians, because they came from the north ; but, 
had they proceeded from the peninsula of Yucatan, it 
might with truth be said that they came from the east 
with respect to Mexico. In the whole of this dis- 
course, Cortes obviously took advantage of the errone- 
ous notions of the Indians." « 
♦ The natives were not mistaken^ but Cortes was in 
error from disregarding their traditions, which, to say 
the least, he ought to have kept in recollection, and 
carefuUy^ examined, when a little industry would most 
unquestionably have satisfied him; but, as it was 
known, on the other hand, that the Mexicans and other 
nations occupving the desolated kingdom of the Tul- j 
tecas, descended from the northern regions, he took no j 
pdns to search out from whence and m what manner I 
fkej came. This nelgigence of Cortes oceasioned the 
eifor IE autboia w'lo wrote after him; aad it aroae 



Srincipally from their not having attended to the tra- 
it ion of the few existing testimonies of the Tultecas. 
Ghiapanecos, and Yucataneses, and the few hlstoil^ 
fragments produced by writers of the greatest authority 
on the other continent, who have been similarly con- 
temned by the most celebrated modem authors. 

The Indians carefully preserved the remembrance 
of their origin, and of their ancestors' early proeress 
from the voluntary or the forced abandonment of Pa- 
lestine on the in^ess of the Hebrews ; but these inci- 
dents have been, m my opinion, erroneously interpreted 
by authors. I will here introduce what ue advocate 
Joseph Antonio Constantini advances on this subject. 
In the second volume ai his Critical Lftters^ in that 
entitled On the Origin of the Americans^ he says : 
" We are indebted to Gemelli for some vahi^e 
information which he obtained, during his jesideaee 
in Mexico, from Don Carlos de Siguenza y Gonzcn, 
into whose possession it came, as being testamentary 
executor of Don Juan de Alva, a lineal deseendaot 
from the king of Tczcuco, who received it from his 
ancestors : this is, therefore, the most authentic docu- 
ment which Gemelli pocured, and he has earefblly 
preserved it in his sixth volume by a plate. This en- 
graving displays a table or itinerary, on which are de- 
lineate the voyages of their pro|[enitors who peq>led 
Mexico ; it consists of different circles, divided into a 
hundred and four signs, signifying one hundred and 
four years, which they say their mrefathers spent in 
their several domiciles beiore they reached the lake of 
Mexico ; there are numerous and various representa- 
tions of mountains, trees, plants, heads of m^a, animals, 
birds, feathers, leaves, stones, and other objects de- 
scriptive of their different habitations, and the accidiuits 
they met with, but which at present cannot be under- 
stood." 

This itinerary I have never had an opportunity o! 
seeing, although very desirous of obtainmg that ad- 
vantage, nor the book which Botturini says waa written 
by the celebrated Mexican astronomer Huematzin, and 
called by him Teomoxtli : the divine book ; wherein, 
by means of certain figures, he shows the origin of the 
Indians, their dispersion after the separation of nations 
subsequent to the confusion of tongues, their wander> 
ings, their first settlement in America, and the foun- 
dation of the kingdom of Tula^ (which, 1 suspect fn»n 
the mistakes of writers is not that ef Amaguemecan,) 
and their progress down to his time : these incidents 
appear to be the same as those which happened to the 
Canaanites generally, and to the Hivites m particular, 
along the whole coast of Africa, until theu- passing 
into America and arrival at the lake of Mexico. The 
hundred and four years of domicile described by him 
were in Africa, and not for the space of one year each, 
but of many years, according to the exigence of cir- 
cumstances in the progress of population ; for it is 
evident the peopling of the earth, after the general 
dispersion of the human race, advanced but slowly, as 
colonies could not be settled without surmounting 
great difficulties in clearing the ground from trees and 
thickets which covered it in every part. This was 
boring the ground, in the meaning of Votan, when he 
says, he went by the road thai his ancestors the Cule- 
bras had formerly bored. 

Calmet, in his dissertation on the country to which 
the Canaanites retired when they were expelled by 
Joshua, concurs in affirming this to be true. 

This enlightened writer, after relating various opin- 
ions which he proves to be ill-founded, says, the one 
most generally received, most consonant with truth, 
and also conformable to the Gemarra Hierosolemitana, 
is that which supposes the Canaanites went into Africa. 
He adds that Procopius, lib. 2, cap. 10, of the Vandalie 
War, says they first fled into Egypt, where they in* 
creased m number, and then pursued their course to 
the remotest regions of Africa ; they built many cities, 
spread themselves over the adjacent countries, oocif 
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- nearly all the tract that extends to the columns 
of Hercules, and retained their ancient language, al- 
though in some degree corrupted. To support this 
opinion, he adduces a monument erected by this nation, 
which was found in the city of Tangier : it consisted 
of two columns of white marble, with this inscription 
in PhoBnician characters : '' We are the children of 
those who fled from the robber Jesus, the son of Nave, 
and here found a safe retreat.^' 

These columns may very nossibly be the marks that 
Votan says he left behina nim on the road that his 
ancestors had bored ; but they were considered apoc- 
ryphal by Feyjoo, from the expression of the inscrip- 
tion, that Jesus or Joshua was the son of Nave, whereas 
it is stated in the scriptures, that he was the son of 
Nun; it seems therefore to have escaped Feyioo's 
recollection, that Joshua is indiscriminately called the 
son of Nave or of Nun in different places of Holy 
Writ. 

Although we cannot fix to a certain epoch the time 
of the Canaanites occupying the coasts of Africa, in- 
asmuch ds it did not take place at one period, but 
gradually, as they found themselves oppressed by the 
Hebrew wars ; and because many of the Hivites, as 
we have alreadv said, abandoned their dwellings before 
Joshua enterea Palestine ; there is no doubt that all 
these colonies existed prior to the Trojan war ; because 
Greeks returning from thence found that every part of 
the coast of Africa where they landed had been already 
peopled by the Phoenicians. On this point the Greek 
and Latin writers agree, according to tne testimony of 
Bochart, in his work entitled Canaan ; and of Hornius, 
on the origin of the people of America. Lib. 2, cap. 
3, 4 : quoted by Calmet. 

The era of the Trojan war is fixed at two hundred 
and forty years after the death of Joshua. Taking 
this for granted, and comparing the epoch when the 
. aforesaid colonies were established in Africa, with that 
which I shall presently show concerning ihc foundation 
of the first colony in America by the grandfather of 
Votan, it will clearly appear, that each of the hundred 
and four signs in tne itinerary of Gemelli does not 
correspond with a residence of one year, but of many. 
This itinerary^ supposed by many historians as ap- 
pertaining to Asia, or the northern parts of America, 
has been the means of augmenting our historical diffi- 
culties so much, that we encounter nothing but con- 
fusion, doubts, and queries : this will be seen by refer- 
ring to the works of Clavigero, Torquemada, and all 
others who have treated on this subject. It neverthe- 
less confirms the narrative of Votan, and the supposi- 
tions I have ventured to make, as will hereafter appear. 
As it has been already proved that Valum Chivim, 
where Votan landed in his four voyages to the old 
continent, is Tripoli in Syria, it is now requisite to 
examine what was the situation of Valum Votan, from 
whence he took his departure. 

In order to discuss this important question, which 
will have the effect of drawing from the depths of ob- 
scurity and uncertainty into wffich time and revolutions 
upon the old continent have plunged them, those his- 
torical records that remained m ancient traditions, we 
shall derive sufficient assistance from Calmet, in his 
dissertations before mentioned, relative to the country 
in which the Canaanites, when expelled by Joshua 
and the Judges his successors, took refuge, &s also fiom 
the excellence of the Hebrew history. 

This celebrated writer recites the opinions of the 
most classic authors on the discovery of America, and 
the origin of its inhabitants, to wnich, however, he 
does not alwavs assent, and among them produces that 
of Hornius, who, supported by the authority of Strabo, 
affirms as certain, that voyages firom Afripa and Spain 
into the Atlantic ocean were both freouent and cele<- 
brated, adding from Strabo, that Eudoxuu sailing from 
' the Arabian gulf to Ethiopia and India, found the prow 
of a $hip that had been wrecked, which, from having 



the head of a horse ownred on it, he knew belonged to 
a Phcsnician bark, and some Gaditani merchants de- 
clared it to have been a fishing vessel : Laertius relates 
nearly the same circumstance. Hornius says, (con- 
tinues Calmet,) that, in very remote ages, three voya- 
ges were made to America, the first by the Atlantes, 
or descendants of Atlas, who gave his name to the 
ocean and the islands Atlantides; this name Plato 
aj^ears to have learned from the Egyptian priests, the 
general Custodes of antiquity. The second voyage, 
mentioned by Hornius, is given on the authority of 
Diodorus Siculus, lib. 5, cap. 19, where he says: The 
Phoenicians having passed the columns of Hercules, 
and being impelled by the violence of the wind, aban- 
doned thems^ves to its fury, and after experiencing 
many tempests, were thrown upon an island in the 
Atlantic ocean, distant many days' navigation to the 
westward of the coast of Ly bia ; which island, possess- 
ing a fertile soil, had na^j^ble rivers, and there were 
large buildings upon it. The report of this discovery 
soon spread among the Carthagentans and Ronnms ; 
the former being haxrassed by the wars of the latter, 
and the people of Mauritania, sent a colony to that 
island with great secrecy, that, in the event of being 
overcome by their enemies, they might possess a place 
of safe retreat. 

ITo bt ecntinued.} 



MYTHOLOGY. 




CYBELE.—ConehuUd, 

THER^are in mythology some strange contradictions. 
One of these consists in the assertion that Cybele was 
the wife of Faunus, and the wife of Saturn. Another 
consists of the different accounts given of her. Dio- 
dorus Siculus says she was the daughter of Meon, the 
king of Phrygia, and Dyndime his queen, and was ex- 
posed by them upon mount Cybele soon after she waa 
born, from which circumstance she derived her name. 
She was for some time nourished by leoinrds and 
other wild beasts through divine instinct Afterwards, 
some shepherds^ wives discovering her, took care of 
her, and educated her. She surpassed the other vir- 

fins of the country in beauty, prudence, and ingenuity, 
ihe invented the syrinx or fiute, consisting of several 
tubes, and introduced the use of the cymbd and dram 
(tympanum) at dances. She also invented tevcaal 
remedies for the diseases of children and the maladies 
of cattle. These remedies consisted chiefiy of certain 
charms, in which she was so successful, especially in 
the case of children, that her reputation spreaa all 
over the country, and sha was styled the Mother of the 
Mountains. Hesiod says she was the daughter of 
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Coins and Terra, (Heaven and Earth.) Orpheus 
ealls her the dnughter of Protogonus, or the First Fa- 
ther. It is, however, fully agreed on all hands, that 
she was bom in Phr)'gia. And it was on this accouat 
that she was denominated the Phrygian goddess. 
She was called the Syrian goddess, because she was 
chiefly worshipped in that country. 

Cyoele, it will be kept in mind, was the Great God- 
dess, the wife of old Saturn, and the illustrious mother 
of Jupiter himself. But when it is said she was the 
mother of all the gods, the term mother is used in its 
more general sense ; as when it is said of Eve, she is 
the mother of all living, that is. the great maternal 
ancestor of all. For Cybele was tne immediate mother 
only of Jupiter, Neptune, Pluto, Juno, Vesta, and 
Ceres ; the rest of the gods and goddesses being their 
ofi&pring and descendants. It should be further ob- 
served, that it was only the modern race of the gods 
that were her descendants. She was not, of course, 
the mother of Saturn, her husband, nor of Ccelus and 
Terra, her father and mother, nor of any of the ancient 



race of the gods. This dittiDcttoo should he krrt lo 
view ; and in the progress of this department of the 
Magazine, we shall h^ve occasion to notice it still 
further. 

There seems to be a degree of confusion in the case 
of Cybele and her mother. Both are said to represent 
the earth, and yet the one is said to be the danghfer of 
the other. But the true solution of this seeming para- 
dox appears to be this : Terra was the symbol of the 
earth among the ancient, and Cybele among the mo- 
dem race of the gods. Thus Ocean us was the ancient 
god representin^r the ocean, but Neptune was its mo- 
dern representative, and so on. 

Cybele was sometimes represented as ridine on a 
lion, as well as being drawn by lions in a chariot 
The cut in this number is a representation of the for- 
mer ; that in our last of the latter. The present cat 
exhibits her without her turret crown. In her left 
hand she holds a tympanum. The sun on the one side 
of her, and the moon on the other, show that the earth 
has her fertility from their influence. 
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THE PANTHER. 



" This animal resembles the tiger in its habits, and 
the leopard in its skin. Like the tiger, it has an insa- 
tiable tnirst of blood, and an untameable ferocity ', like 
the leopard^ its skin is spotted, but is less beautiful 
than the skin of that animal. It seems, in truth, only 
a large variety of the leopard. The Panther is usuallv 
more than^ix feet in length. In Africa, one was kill- 
ed by Major Denham, which was more than eight feet 
in length. His hair is short, sleek, and mossy, and his 
colour is in general of a bright tawny yellow, elegant- 
ly marked with black spots, disposed in circles of four 
or five each, with a single spot in the centre : his chest 
and belly are white. He has short and pointed ears, 
fierca and restless eyes, a strong harsh cry, and a sav- 



age aspect. So rapid are his movements that few am* 
mals can escape hun. and such is his agility that ha 
climbs trees in pursuit of his prey, and is sure of seiz- 
ing his victim. The flesh of animals is said to be his 
favourite food ; but when pressed by hunger, he makes 
his attacks without discrimination. 

" In the time of the Romans, Panthers appear to have 
been very numerous, and at present the species is said 
to extend from Barbary to the remotest parts of Guinea. 

"The following narrative of an encounter with a Pan- 
ther,' which is copied from the Library of Entertaining 
Knowledge, will abundantly prove the formidable nar 
ture of the Panther, even when the animal Is not of ita 
largest size. 
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** I wu at Jafika, at tho Borthem extremitf of the 
ishmd of CeyloQ, in the beginning of the year 1819, 
(says the writer,) when, one morning, my servant call- 
ed me an hour or two before my usual time, with 
^'Master) master! i>eople sent me for master's dogs — 
tiger in the town !" Now, my dogs chanced to be some 
ver]^ degenerate specimens of a £ie species, called the 
Poligar dog, which I should designate as a sort of wiry- 
haired greyhound, without scent. I kept them to hunt 
jackals ; but tigers are very different things : by the 
way, there are no real tigers m Ceylon ; but leopards and 
Panthers are alwavs called so, and by ourselves as well 
as the natives. This turned out to oe a Panther. My 
gun chanced not to be put together ; and while my ser- 
vants were doing it, the collector and two medical men, 
who had recently arrived, in consequence of the cho- 
lera morbus havmg just then reached Ceylon from the 
continent, camti to my door, the former armed with a 
fowling-piece, and the two latter with remarkable blunt 
hog-spe^MTS. ^hey insi;5ted upon setting off without 
waiting for my gun, a proceeding not much to my 
taste. 

" The tiger (I must continue to call him so) had taken 
refuge in a hut, the roof of which, as those of Ceylon 
huts in general, sptread to the ground like an umbrella ; 
the only aperture into it was a small door, about four 
feet high. The collector wanted to get the tiger out at 
once. I begged to wait for my gun ; but no — I be fowl- 
ing-piece (loaded with ball of course) and the two 
hog-spears were quite enough. I got a hedge-stake, 
and awaited my fate, from very shame. At this mo-, 
ment, to my great delight, there arrived from the fort 
an English officer, two artillery-men, and a Malay cap- 
tain ; and a pretty figure we should have cut without 
them, as the event will show. I was now quite ready 
to attack, and mjr gun came a minute afterwards. The 
whole scene which follows took place within atl en- 
closure about twenty feet square, formed on three sides 
by a strong fence or palm/ra leaves, and on the fourth 
1)V the hut. At the door of this, the two artillery -men 
planted themselves ; and the Malay captain got at the 



top, to frighten the tiger out, t^y worrying it-^^«n enj 
operation, as the huts there are covered with cocoa-^ 
nut leaves. One of the artillery-men wanted to go in 
to the tiger, but we would not suffer it. At last the 
beast sprang ; this man received him on his bayonet, 
which ne t&ust apparently down his throat, firing his 
piece at the same moment. The bayonet brolfe off 
short, leaving less than three inches on the musket ; 
the rest remained in the animal, but was invisible to 
us ; the shot probably went through his cheek, for it 
certainly did not seriously injure him, as he instantly 
rose upon his legs^ with a loud roar, and placed his 
paws upon the soldier's breast. At this moment, the ani- 
mal appeared to me about to reach the centre of the 
man's mce; but I had scarcely time to observe this, 
when the tiger, stooping his head, seized the soldier's 
arm in his mouth, turned him half round staggering, 
threw him over on his back, and fell upon him. Our 
dread now was, that if we fired upon the tiger, we 
might kill the man : for the moment there was a pause, 
when his comrade attacked the beast exactly m the 
same manner as the gallant fellow himself had done. 
He struck his bayonet into his head ; the tiger rose at 
him — he fired ; and this time the ball tock effect, and 
in the head. The animal staggered backwards, and we 
all poured in our fire. He still kicked and writhed ; 
when the gentlemen with the hog-spears advanced, and 
fixed him, while some natives finished him, by beating 
him on the head with hedge-stakes. The brare artille- 
ry-man was, after all, but slightly hurt : he claimed the 
stin, which was very cheerfully given to him. Tnere 
was, however, a cry among the natives that the head 
should be cut off: it was ; and, in so doing, the knifk 
came directly across the bayonet. The animal mea- 
sured scarcely less than four feet from the root of the 
tail to the muzzle. There M-as no tradition of a tiger hav- 
ing been in Jaffna before ; indeed this> one must have 
either come a distance of almost twenty miles, or have 
swam across an arm of the sea nearly two in breadth [ for 
Jaffna stands on a peninsula on which there is no jungle 
of any magnitude." 




FALLS OP NIAGARA.— Bv Rbv. F. W. P. Ga»»KwooD. 



Tbbre is a power and a beauty, I may eay a di- 
vinity, in rushing waters, felt by all who acknowledge 
any sympathy with nature. The mountain stream, 



leaping from rock to rock^ and winding, foaming, and 
glancing through its devious and stony channels, ar- 
rests the eye of the most careless or business-bound tra- 
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▼eUerf siafi to the heart and hannts the memory of 
the man ch toete and imagination, and holds, as by 
aome undefinable spell, the affection of those who in- 
habit its borders. A waterfall of even a few feet in 
height will enliven the dullest scenery, and lend a 
chaon to the loveliest; while a high and headlong 
cataAct has always been ranked among the sublimest 
objects to be found in the compass of the globe. 

It is no matter of surprise, therefore, that lovers of 
nature perform journeys of nomage to that sovereign 
of cataracts, that monarch of all pouring floods, the 
Falls of Niagara. It is no matter of surprise, that, 
although situated in what might have been called, a 
few years ago, but cannot be now, the wilds of North 
America, five hundred miles from the Atlantic coast, 
travellers from all civilized parts of the world have 
encountered all the difficulties and fatigues of the path, 
to behold this prince of waterfalls amidst its ancient 
solitudes, and uat, more recently, the broad highways 
to its dominions have been thronged. By universal 
consent, it has long* ago been proclaimed one of the 
wonders of the world. It is alone in its kind. Though 
a waterfall, it it not tq be compared with other water- 
hlls. In its majesty^ its supremacy, and its influence 
on the soul of man, its brotherhood is with the living 
ocean and the eternal hills. 

I am humbly conscious that no words of mine can 
^ive an adequate description, or convey a satisfactory 
idea, of Niagara Falls. But having just returned from 
a visit, to them,* with the impression which they made 
upon my mind fresh and deep, I ma^ hope to impart 
at least a faint image of that impression to the mmds 
of those who have not seen them, and retouch, perhaps, 
some fading traces in the minds of those who have. 
And if I can call the attention of any to this glorious 
object as a work of God, and an echo of the voice of 
God ; if by any thing which I may fitly sav of it, I can 
quicken the devotion of one breast, I shall feel that I 
have not unworthily expressed my sense of obligation 
tor having been permitted to behold it myself. 

I will not begin my description with the cataract 
itself, but take you back to the great lake from which 
the Niagara flows, so that you may go down its banks 
as I did, and approach the magmficent scene with a 
knowledge regularly and accumulatively gained of its 
principal accessaries. For the river and the lake, nay, 
the '^nole superb chain of rivers and lakes, should be 
taken into view, when we would conceive as we ought 
of the Falls of Niagara. 

As we approach the town of Buffalo, which is situ- 
ated near the eastern extremity of Lake Erie, that 
wide-spread sheet of water opens to the sight. If the 
traveller has never seen the ocean, he may here ima- 
gine that he sees it. If he has, he will say that it is a 
sea view which here lies before him. As he looks to 
the west, the horizon only bounds the liquid expanse ; 
and it is not till he descends to the shore, and marks 
the peculiar, quiet, and exact level of the even and 
sleeping lake, that he will find any thing to remind 
him that he is not on tlie coast of the salt and swelling 
sea. Four miles north from Buffalo we come to the 
village of Black Rock,t and it is here that the bounda- 
ries of the lake contract, and its waters begin to pour 
themselves out through the sluiceway of the Niagara 
river. The river is at this place about a quarter of a 
mile broad \ and, as I gazed on its dark, and deep, and 
hurrying stream, I felt a sensation of interest stealing 
over me similar to that which I have experienced in 
reading of the preparations of men for some mcmientous 
expedition. Opposite Black Rock, on the Canada 
side, is the village of Waterloo, to which we were 
ferried over, and from which we commenced our ride 

* This visit was made with some friends in July. 1831. 

i According to Mr. Featherstonhangh, Editor oi the Monthly 
American Journal of Geology and Natural Science, the " seams 
and patchea of dark-coloured chert catttaii)ed in the beds oi 
carbdniferous limestone," have fiimished its name to this 
tillage.' 



down the river| whieh rans north Into Late Ootsxio. 
There is also a road on the American aide^ nami Buf- 
falo to the Falls, a distance, either way, of about fifteen 
miles. 

From Waterloo we pass on by a level road, imme- 
diately on the western bank of the Niagara, and ob- 
serve that the river continually becomes widex, till at 
leni^th it divijes into two streams, which sweep roond 
an island several miles in len^h. Thev then unite 
again, forming one stream as before, only that it is 
increased in breadth and swiftness. And now the in- 
terest thickens, and begins to grow intense. Hitherto 
we had been travelling on the side of a large river, it 
is true, but one not much distinguished otherwise, 
either oy its motion, its shape, or the beaaty of ita 
borders. We are obliged to call on ourselves to con- 
sider where we are, and whither we are going ; for 
Niagara itself seems unconscious of the grand associa- 
tions with which it is freighted. It moves on as if ua- 
mindful, or as not caring to put the traveller in mind, 
that its waters have come down through the whole 
length of Erie from the far away Huron, Michigan, 
Superior; that they are just about to rash over the 
wondrous precipice below, and then are to hasten for- 
ward into another majestic lake, and- from it are to 
pass through the portals of a thousand islands, and the 
alternate rapids and lakes of a noble and romantic 
river, washin£[ the feet of cities^ and so to flow on into 
the all-receivmg sea. We are obliged to remember 
this, I say ; for the unpretending waters, though press- 
ms forward continuallv and intently, have thus far 
told us nothing, themselves, of their long pilgrimage 
behind, or the yet more eventful journeys Deface thenu 
But here, as they are meeting round Grand Island, 
they break their silence and speak^ and the whole 
scege becomes full of spirit and meaning. Here, about 
three miles from the Falls, you see the white-crested 
rapids tossing in the distance before you. Here, even 
in the most unfavourable state of the weather, you 
hear the voice of the cataract, pervading the air with 
its low, monotonous, continuous roar. And here you 
see a column of mist rising up, like a smoke in distant 
woods, and desiffnatiug the sublime scene orer which 
it is immediately hancring. I know not that I was 
afterward more strongiv affected, even by the Falls 
themselves, than I was oy the sight of this ever chang- 
ing and yet never absent guide, this cloudy pillar, this 
floating, evanescent, and yet eternal testimony, which 
pointed out to me the exact ^pot which had been for 
so many years as a shrine to tnousands ; which I bad 
heard of and read of so lon^, and which I had myself 
so often visited, though not in person, yet with my re- 
verential wishes, with my mind, and with my heart 
Childhood came back to me, with its indistinct, bat 
highly wrought and passionate ima^^es, maps were ua- 
rolled, books were opened, paintings were spread, 
measurements were recalled ; all the efforts which the 
art of man had made, all the tributes which his spirit 
had offered, at the call of the great cataract ; all these 
associations, with other dream-like thoughts of the 
wilderness, the lake, and the stream, rose up unbidden 
and with power within me, as I steadfastly r^^aided 
that significant, far off mist, and knew that Ij tc^ was 
soon to stand on the consecrated spot, and see, and feeL 

(To te eottHamed.) 
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LORENZO DOW.'-CkfnHnued. 
The peculiarities of this individual were exhibited 
in almost every thing. He must needs oriffinate^ new 
names for some things. So he denominated Calvinists 
A'double-lj'part people. The latter term needs some 
explanation to render it intelligible to some of our 
readers. It should be observed, then, that Anninians 



t Montreal and Qaabee are both on tbi St. Lawnooe. 
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charge Cftlrixusts iritlt making the term all mean part. 
They «ay that Christ died for all mankind, and that 
Calvintsts hold that he died only for the elect; and 
that as these same Calvinists- profess to deduce their 
doctrine from the Bihle, it must be that they make the 
term all spell part Lorenzo Dow, catchmg at this 
idea, indented a compound term to express it, riz. A- 
double-li-parL that is, A4l^ pronounced part ; as if one 
were to spell tne word ali^ and pronounce it part. 

At one place where he was permitted to lodge, the 
mistress of the house, while he was asleep, sent round 
the neighbourhood, to notify the people that a horse 
thief was at her house, and that if they did not lock up 
their horses, they must expect one to be gone before 
morning. 

Speaking of a sermon of his in Nashville, Tenn. he 
says : ^^ The grog^house in Nashville would not contain 
the people, and somebody prepared the market-house 
for me ; and I spoke, and described the characters of a 
Christian, a gentleman, and the filth of the earth, 
which were the subjects of my discourse; and some, 
fearing of coming under the class of filth, behaved 
well." 

In one place, he took his text from the Age of Reason, 
Some, supposing him to be a Deist, retired before he 
had an opportunity to explain himself 3 which they 
afterwards regretted. 

He describes his condition, while out on one of his 
missions, as follows i — " I had no stockings, shoes, nor 
moccasins, for the last several hundred miles ; no outer 
garment, having sold my cloak in West Florida ; my 
coat and vest were worn through to my shirt ; my hat 
case and umbrella were spoiled by prongs of, trees, 
whilst riding in the woods. Thus^ with decency I 
was scarce aole to get back to my friends as I would. 
It is true, I had many pounds and handsome presents 
offered me in my journey, but I could not feel freedom 
fo receive them, only just what would serve my present 
necessity, to get along to my appointments, as I was 
such a stranj^er in the countiy, and so many to watch 
me (as an impostor) for evil, and hut few to lift up 
my hands for good." 

It would seem that this individual, notwithstanding 
all his eccentricities, received a recommendation as a 
preachet of the gospel to the world of mankind, signed, 
by the governor, secretary, and twenty-eight members 
oi" the lei»islature of the state of Georgia. 

At the commencement of one of his meetings, he 
says : " Finding the people talkative, I got on a table 
by a porch, out of doors, m the dark, unseen, and with 
a stamp as if I would have stove the table through, 
and clapping my hands at the same instant with all 
my might, I cried with exertion, ' Hush P which caused 
a solemn silence amongst the people, and then began 
meeting." 

His courtship and marriat^e were perfectly charac- 
teristic, and are related in his joumaias follows : 

" I was resolved when I began to travel, that no created 
object should be the means of rivalling my God, and of 
coui<$e not to alter the situation of my life, unless a 
way seemed to open in the way of Providence, where- 
by I might judge that my extensive usefulness should 
be extended rather than contracted. 

"jS? M , of Western, came to a big meeting in 

the woods, and heard that Crazy Dow was there, and 
after some time sought and found me. He accompa- 
nied me to my appointments, consisting of about one 
liundred miles to traveL He kept what some would call 
a MethodiBt tavern, I e. a house for the preachers^ die. 
One of my appointments being near his house, he invi- 
ted me to tarry all night ; observing his daughter would 
be slad to see me. I asked if he had any children ! he 
replied, a young woman I brought up I call my daugh- 
ter. I staid all night but so it happened that not a 
word passed between her and me, though tiwre were but 
three in the family. I went to my appointments, where 
we had a i^cious time; but whilst preaching, I felt un- 



common exercise (known only to myself and my God) 
to run through my mind, which caused me to pause for 
some time. In going to my evening appointment, I had 
tp return by the house, he being still m company with 
me. I asked him if he would object if I should talk 
to his dati^hter concerning matrimony ? he replied, ' I 
have nothing to -say, only I have requested her, if she 
had any regard for me, not to marry so as to leave my 
house.' 

** When I got to the door, I abruptly asked his wife 
who had been there, and what they had been about in 
my absence : she tola me, which made way for her to ob- 
serve, that Peggy was resolved never to marry unless 
it were to a pieacher. and one who would continue 
travelling. — This resolution being similar to my own- 
as she then stepped into the room, caused me to ask if 
it were so? she answered in the affirmative; on the 
back of which I replied, do you think you could ac- 
cei)t of such an object as me ? she made no answen but 
retired from the room ; this was the first time of my 
speaking to her. I took dinner ; asked her one question 

more and went to my neighbouring meetings, 

which occupied some days ; out having a cloak making^ 
of oiled cloth, it drew me back to it : I staid all night, 
and in the morning, when going away, I observed to 
her and her sister, who brought her up as a mother, 
that I was going to the warm countries, where I had 
never spent a warm season, and it was probable I should 
die, as the warm climate destroys most of those who 
go from a cold country ; but (said I) if I ana preserved 
about a year and a half from now, I am in hopes of 
seeing this northern country again, and if during this 
time you live and remain single, and find no one that 
you like better than you do me, and would be willing 
to give me up twelve months out of thirteen^ or three 
years out of four to travel, and that in foreign lands, 
and never say, do not go to y^ur appointments, &c. 
For if you should stand in my way, I should pray to 
God to remove you, which I believe he would answer, 
and if I find no one that I like better than I do you, per- 
haps something further may be said on the subject; 
and finding her character to stand fair, I took my depar- 
ture. In my travels I went to the Natchez country, 
where I found religion low, and had hard times, but 
thought this country one day would be the garden of 
America, and if this family would remove there, it 
would prove an everlasting olessing (as it respects re- 
ligion) to the inhabitants, considering their infant state. 
It lay on my mind for some weeks, when I wrote to 
them on the subject, though I had no outward reason 
to suppose they would go, considering the vast distance 
of near two thousand miles. But now I found she was 
still single, and they all willing to comply with my re- 
quest, which removed many scruples from my mind, 
knowing that it was a circumstance that tumea up in 
the order of Providence, instead of by my own seetong ; 
so our bargain was drawn to a close, but still I thoughi 
not to have the ceremony performed until I should re- 
turn from Europe ; but upon reflection, considering the 
circumstance would require a correspondence, my let- 
ters might be intercepted, and the subject known ; pre- 
judice arise, jealousy ensue, and much needless conver- 
sation and evil be the result ; wherefore to prevent the 
same, a preacher coming in, we were married that 
night, though only we five were present, this being the 
third of September, 1804. 

[To he eotufnued.) 

Flora ihe Canton R«|bter of April It, un. 

• PROCLAMATION OF CHOO, 

THE LIEUTENANT-OOVEHNOR OP CANTON. 

Choo— an attendont Officer of the Military Board; a Member 
of the Court of TJniveraal ExamineTS; an Impenal Histono- 
grapher and Censor; Patrolling Soother of Canton ; a Guide 
of Military Afiaire; and Comptroller of the Taxes— 

Hereby issues a proclamation for the purpose of cor- 
recting public morals, and delivering strict admonitory 
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orders. In the act of gorernment, moral instmetiona 
and the infliction of punishment are mutually assisting. 
But punishment should come after the act ; instructions 
should go hefore. That neither should be neglected 
has long been decided. 

Two years have elapsed since my arrival at my offi- 
cial station in Canton, and I have observed the multi- 
tudinous robberies and thefts therein. Streets and lanes 
are never tranquil. Daily have I led the local officers 
to search and seize, so that we have not had strength 
for any thing else ; but the spirit of robbery has not, even 
till now, ceased. This has arisen from my defective 
virtue ; the small ness of my ability ; and the inequality 
in my conduct of majesty and mercy. I feel ashamed 
of myself. 

Since I, the Soother of the people, came to my present 
office, I have for two years observed and investigated 
the state of things among the people at Canton. -I 
have looked at their airs, and enquired about the cus- 
toms. I have secretly indulged intense sorrow, and 
been filled with extieme regret. And for nothing more 
than to see useful property thrown away on useless 
purposes : to see limited strength wasted on projects 
from which no benefit could accrue. In country places, 
the lasting[ occupations of husbandr^r and mulberiy cul- 
ture are still attended to with a spirit approachmg to 
simplicity ; but in the town of Canton, at Fun-shan, and 
at all the places where markets are held and official 
people live, there is a strife and emulation to exceed 
in gaiety and extravagance. 

At every anniversary of the birth-day of a god ; or 
when plays are performed at masses for departed shades ; 
or thanksgivings given for divine energies exerted in 
behalf of any one ; or erateful processions with prayers 
are carried round — allof whicn are what propriety does 
not interdict — but every one wants to boast of much, 
and to tight for great expense ; one imitates another, and 
in worse decree. Some even go the extreme of erect- 
ing lofty and variegated pavilions ; and for a great dis- 
tance reiarinff fiowery palaces. Fire trees and silver 
flowers fill the' streets and stop the lanes. Men and 
women assemble promiscuouslv, greatly to the detri- 
ment of the public manner. Tne sums expended must 
. be reckoned by thousands and tens of thousands. And 
in a few days, the whole is of no more use than mud 
and sand, and is thrown away like a child's grass dog. 

I, the Lieutenant-Governor, am in my own person 
economical and simple, that I may be an example to the 
people. It is my sincere desire to make my nursing 
consist in f^iving no trouble, and to teach by my own 
mode of livmg. This is what vou learned gentry and 
common people know, and all nave seen. 

Hereafter, when any anniversary of a god's birth- 
day occurs, there is no objection to your going to a tem- 
ple to suspend lanterns, and bans up ornaments, offering 
sacrifices with abundance and cleanliness. But as to 
the street exhibitions, you must not listen to the vaga- 
bonds who make pretexts to collect money, and rather 
together men and women promiscuously. If such peo- 
ple assemble, the district constables and street seniors 
must be responsible. The learned gentry are peimitted 
to proceed summarily, and report them to the local ma- 
ffistrate for punishment — to pull back again the people 
from the rejgions of sterile custom. 

These said learned gentry also should substantiate the 
wish of me, the Lieutenant-Governor ; to correct the 
people, and instruct them in morals; should advise 
them to substitute plainness for extravagance, and by 
economy nourish wealth ; so that the people of a year 
of plenty mav so hoard that plentiful year's wealth,that 
the people ot a year of scarcity may look up to a year 
of plenty's accumulation. Would not this be beautiful ! 

Ah ! government love to the people is not so good as 
the people's love for themselves! Would the people 
but love and compassionate their own persons and fam- 
ilies, where would be the occasion of their waiting till 
other peiions laid plans for them J And if reciprocally 



aetinff they thus formed thefashion, they migkt goven 
sweetly, and never know discontent. 

Usinff these topics, I have lucidly and intensely firo- 
claimea them, that all might hear and know ; wishiag 
that none may tread the steps of their former ituqnities, 
but all practise, to the utmost, good morals. 

Taou-kwang, 13th year, 1st moon, 32dday. — (Maick 
14th, 1833.) 

^OETRY. 

THE QRAYE OF THE INDIAN CBlEP.^PtnhaL 

They laid the corse of the wild aiid brave 
On the sweety fresh earth of the new day .. 

On tbeffentle hiU, where the wild weeds wave, 
And flowers and grass were flouiisbing. 

They laid within the peaceful bed. 

Close by the Indian chieftain's head, 
His bow and arrows; and they, said. 

That he had found new hontisg sounds 

Where bounteous Nature only tills 

The willing soil s and o*er whose hilla. 
And down beside tne shady rills, 

The hero roams eternally. 

And these fair isles to the westward lie^ 

Beneath a golden sun-set sky, 
Where youth and beauty never die, 

And song and dance move endlessly. 

They told of the feats of his dos^nd goa, 
Tney told of the deeds his arm had dons^ 

They sung of battles lost and won. 
And so they paid his eulogy. 

And o'er his arms, and o'er his bones, 

They raised a simple i>Ue of stones. 
Which, hallowed by thdr tears and moan% 

Was all the Indian's monument. 

And since the chieftain here has slept. 

Full many a winter's winds have 9vnpU 
And many an age has softly crept 

Over his humble sepulchre. 



BANANA, OR PLANTAIN. 

An invaluable tropical fruit-tree. It serves the Indians 

for bread, and grows to the height of 15 or 20 feet. At 

the top of the stalk, leaves expand from six to eight 

feet long, and two to three feet broad, which grow so 

flick that their expansion may be almost discerned, 
he flower forms a spike in the centre, often nearly 
four feet long, and nodding on one side. The fruit or 

Slantains are twelve inches long and two inches ia 
iameter, at first green, knd afterwards of a pale yel- 
low. The spikes of fruit weigh from 30 to 40 ponnda. 
They are generally cut before ripe, the green stad poll- 
ed off, ana the heart roasted and served at fable as 
bread. The negroes almost live ujxm theoL and they 
serve likewise, to htien all domestic animals. Bvery 
»other part of tne tree is useful, and the leaves are tised 
as napkins and table cloths. Of another sor^ the fniit 
is roimded and more luscious, and when npe, eaten 
raw or fried in slices^ and is relished by all ranks ia 
the West Indies. It is only perennial in its roots, for 
the stalk dies down to the ground every year ; but, bf 
cutting them down, suckers rise from the root, sad 
there la a constant succession of fruit all the year. 

Of all flatterers, self4ove is the matest 

111 examples are like contagious diseases. 

Every vice fights ajo^inst nature. 

Jocular slanders often prove serious injuries. 
I Truth has always a fast bottom. 
I Favoitf is deceitful, and beauty passeth away. 

Keep good company, and be one of the nuniber. 

Study mankind as well as books. . 

Inalienable are the righu of fireemen. 
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ANTiaUITlES. 
dRiaiN OF TfiB AMERICAN INDIANS 



In another place, Calmet introduces this passage of 
Diodonis more in aetail, saying, that the Phoenicians 
having returned from the islan^ so highly extolled its 
beauty and opulence as to inspire the Romans with a 
desire of m^^ki"g themselves masters of it and settling 
a colony there. This perplexed the Carthagenians, 
vho began to fear their countrymen would be ena- 
moured of a fertility so much praised, and abandon 
their native soil to settle there. They viewed it, on 
the other hand, as a safe refuse in the event of any 
unforeseen calamity, or if their Republic in Africa 
should falL to which, as being masters of the sea, they 
could easily retire to secure themselves and families, 
more especially as the region was unknown to other 
nations. Arbtotle, continues Calmet, in his book of 
wonderful thines, speaking of this island, says, the 
Magistrates of Carthage having observed that many of 
their citizens who had undertaken the voyage thither 
had not returned, prohibited, under the penalty of capi- 
tal punishment, any further emigration, ana ordered 
those who had remained there to return to their coun- 
trv, fearing that as soon as the affair should be known, 
otner nations would endeavour to establish there a 
peaceable commerce. 

The other voyage in the Atlantic spoken of by Cal- 
met was anterior to the preceding, and is that attri- 
buted to Hercules, who is the suppdsed author of the 
Gaditanian columns, and whom Oalleo ranks as con- 
temporary with Moses, and chief of the Canaanites 
who leA Palestine on the invasion of Joshua : this hero 
had the surname Mag^sanus, derived from the Chal- 
dean word Gouz, signifying to scratch, and by meta- 
phor to pass, from which root, ships and fords of 
rivers are called Megizze in the Chaldaic idiom; of 
his sea voyages, there existed a vestige in the town of 
West Cappell in the island of Walcherene ; it was 
the painting of a ship and her captain, who was repre- 
sented at an advanced age, the forepart of his head 
bald, and his face tanned by the sun ; he was worship- 
ped as a deity at a temple in the same town, and sacri- 
nces, according to the Phoenician rites, were offered to 
him. There were many other heroes of thfs name ; 
but no writer has decided whether to Magusanus or one 
of his descendants, or whether to a Phcenician distin- 
guished by the same appellation, we are to attribute 
the navigation of the Atlantic. Certain, however, it 
is, that Diodonis speaks of a Hercules who sailed 
round the world, and who founded the city of Lecta in 
Septimania ; but no writer has pointed out its situation. 

With how much reason was the prize awarded to 
that younff prince of the royal house of David who 
maintained, when disputing in the congress of wise 
men assembled by kins Ahasuerus, that truth is the 
most. irresistible gift that can be bestowed; for the 
power of the most absolute monarch, the stimulating 
effects of the most generous wine, or the transcendant 
charms of the most bewitching beauty, is not suffi* 
ciently strong to subdae it. 

The coincidence in the memorials of the writers of 
the old continent, whom I have just mentioned* with 
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the tradition, as introduced in Montezuma's two dis^ 
courses, that the Mexicans came ori^nally fit)m the 
east, with the narrative of Votan. with the incidents 
commemorated by the medal, with the report of Cap- 
tain del Rio, and with the figures of the ultramarine 
deities Isis and Osiris sketched by him in the temple, 
of the Palencian city, form altogether such an irretra- 
sable body of evidence as it is almost impossible to 
discredit. The revolution of ages has been the parent 
of an error among modem writersj and even rendered 
the truths of the more classic ancients problematical, 
because the latter have not been studied with sufficient 
care by their successors; but time itself now steps in 
to vinaicate their credit, and becomes an incontrover- 
tible evidence of the veracity of these slighted and 
discredited narratives. 

To connect the various incidents I have adduced, it 
will now be necessary to examine the periods of the 
events narrated, and inquire in which or the voyages 
already mentioned the population of America had its 
b^inning; and in what part, and at what time, the 
ancestors of Votan colonized it, and who these ances- 
tors were. 

The first voyage was that of Atlas. Atlas was the 
son of Japetus orother to Saturn, and cousin to Jupiter, 
who, in tne war which the latter waged asainst his 
father Saturn and his tmcles the Titans, made himself 
master of the frontiers of Africa ; Atlas and Jupiter 
were therefore contemporaries : the reign of the latter 
is supposed by many ancient historians to have been 
coeval with that of Belus king of Assyria; but this 
supposition determines nothing with certainty, on ac* 
count of the difficulty which exists in attempting to 
ascertain the precise epoch when the Assyrian empire 
commenced. The Abbe Lenglet, after much research, 
decides it to have been one thousand eifht hundred 
years prior to the Christian era. See his woik, 8vo. 
edit, torn 11, chap. 12. 

Neither from Atlas, then, nor from any of his poste- 
rity, could Votan derive his origin, for this reason, 
among many others that I omit m order to avoid fa* 
tiguins the reader, that the Atlantides were not of the 
race of the Culebras. 

Votan's family must, therefore, be sought for among 
some of the maritime heroes of succeeding ages. It 
eould not have been from any one of the Phcenicians 
in the second voyage that has-been described, since 
they found large nouses on the island, consequently it 
roust have been peopled long before their arrival, and 
if we examine attentively the time at which this voy- 
age could have been made^ it will appear to be long 
subsequent to the periods of which Votan speaks in his 
history. At the time Diodonis alludes to, the Repub- 
lic T>f Carthage was in the zenith of its splendour, for 
it was then able to intercept the expedition sent against 
the island by the Romans, with the intention of estab- 
lishing their dominion in the same. This epoch must 
have been a little prior to the first Punic War; the 
commencement of the kingdom of Amio^emecan was 
at some period during the progtess of that contest; 
this kingaom was not however of long Continuance, 
and its niin gave rise to that of Tula. 
* From the different epochs of the Punic wars, we 
may certainly perceive that they were ulterior to the 
time at which Votan says he undertook his voyages 
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to the old contment, and mnch more r^ent than the 
period when the first American colony was settled by 
the grand-father of Votan, as well as many af es pot- 
terior to the foundation of the kingdom of Amasue- 
mecan, which, as I have before observed, are the pomts 
we must now consider. 

We will therefore commence by enquiring who was 
Votan's grand-father ? Sallust, quoted by Oalmet, in 
his commentary on the Jugurthine war, states, in the 
history of the kmgdom of Numidia, written in the Panic 
lan|fuage, that he had read ao African tradition of the 
arrival in that country of Hercules Tyrius or LybioSi 
with an army of Medes, Persians, and Armenians ; 
these soldiers married Lybian women, and their lan- 
guage imperceptibly degenerating from its original 
purity, in process or time thev lost the name of Medet 
and Armenians, and at last, hy an astonishing corrup- 
tion of these words, were called Mauricii or Moors. 

Hornicus, in his commentary upon this passage of 
Sallttst, relying on the authority of Pausanius, says, 
that the true name of this Hercules was Macerim, 
which he supposes to be derived from the Phoenician, 
or Hebrew word mechoer, meaning wise, desirous or 
knowledge, or investigator. 

Sallust, from not t^iug well informed in the affairs 
of the Canaan ites, may very probably have confounded 
the names of the Arabians, Syrians or Amoiites, con- 
ducted by Hercules ; so that the Armenians the Amo- 
rites, may have been the Mauricii, or Madianites tlie 
Medes, and the Pheresians the Persians. 

The opinion, says Calmet, of such authors as con- 
ceive that the major part of the Canaanites, after being 
driven from Palestine, occupied the coast of Africa, is 
neither new nor doubtful ; it is confirmed by ancient 
names, such as Ardanes. Pona. Leptis, Utica, Tangier, 
and otners. which are all of Pnoenician origin ; and in 
the time or Saint Augustine these people still retamed 
some record of having originally been Canaanitea ; 
for, he says, in his ei^sition of Saint PauPs epistle to 
the Romans, when interrogating the country people 
concerning their origin, they replied in the Punic 
tongue, that they were Canaanites. To this we may 
add, that modern critics acknowledge an affinity be- 
tween the Punic and Canaanite languages ; that the 
places mentioned have Phoenician appellations ; the 
name of Carthage is Phcsnician. and so for instance is 
that of the Canary islands, so called from their inhabit- 
ants having been Canaanites, and giving this name 
generally, while Homius speaking of Gomera. one of 
these islands, supposes it to have been peopled by the 
Amorites. More credit must be ascribed to Votan. 
who makes the people of the same race as himself, 
viz. of the Culebras, and consequently Hivites ; these 
islands are thirteen in number, and it can scarcejy be 
doubted that they are the thirteen houses of the Cule- 
bras which he speaks of having visited in his voyages; 
it is also as little to be disputed that in these islands, 
as well as throughout all the coast, the race of Canaan 
was found to be mixed with the Hivites. 

The bird noticed in the Itinerary by Gemelli, shows 
the course which the Hivites took m their route to 
these islands; but the arm of the 5ea observed by 
Torquemada in all the paintings of the «ame document, 
is not, and indeed cannot be, the Rio Colorada (red 
river) as Claviger and other authors have imagined, 
whose waters fall into the bay of California, which is 
the most considerable of all those northward of Mexico, 
from whence it is pretended those nations came who 
first peopled the continent, as it evidently represents 
that part of the Atlantic between the Canaries and 
America. See Torquemada and Claviger in their 
aecond volumes. . 

All that has been advanced will prove Hercules 
Tyrius to have been a different person from Magusanus, 
and subsequent to him ; the latter, as Lenglet, under- 
stands, was Ethensy a contemporary of Moses, and the 
former a Hivite^ from being a Tynan ; it has equally, 



been proved that the Hivites founded the kiiydim ot 
Tyre, and what Sallust relates convinces us, m all its 
circumstances, that the irruption of this Hercules wu 
many ages i^ter that of Magusanus. 

Votan declares himself to be the third of the Votans; 
Sallust aflirms that the soldiers of Hercules Tjnxa 
and their wives spoke the African language, but sensi- 
bly degenerated from its ancient purity. Diodorus 
asserts that one Hercules navigated the whole circuit 
of the earth, and built the city of Alecta in Septimania. 
All these circtunstances, in conjunction with what I 
have already stated, induce me, and will lead any eru* 
dite examiner to conclude, with every appearance ot 
probability, that Hercules Tyrius was the progenitor of 
Votan, that Septimania is, beyond a doubt, the island 
Atlantis or Hispuiiola, that the city of Alecta ms 
Valum Votan, capital of the same island from whence 
Votan embarked nis first colony to people the continent 
of America, and whither he departed tor the countries 
on the old hemisphere. 

I am confirmed in my selection of this island from 
among the many dispersed throughout the Atlantic, not 
only on account of its position and maupiitude exceeding 
all the others, but also, from its fertiCty and numerous 
navigable rivers, and chiefly from its liaviB|[ been the 
island of the Olmeca nations. In the Mexican tradi- 
tion, which has been adopted by many eminent anthon, 
(Siguenza and Boturini among others,) it was consid- 
ered certain, that the Olmecas arrived at this island 
from the eastward, and crossed from thence to the ccm- 
tinent. Boturini, however, is of opinion, that when the 
Olmecas were driven from their country, they proceed- 
ed to the Antilles Island, and thence to the southern 
part of America ; this may have been the fact with part 
of that nation wh^n the kingdom of Amaguemecan 
was destroyed, without being repugnant to the idea that 
the portion of that race which remained on Terra Fir- 
ma may have penetrated further into the continent, and 
shared in the adversities of the other nations expelled 
from the same kingdpm. I refer the reader to what 
father Jumilla says on the subject in his " Orinoco 
Illustrated" respecting those nations that retained the 
tradition of their having left the island of Hispaniola in 
order to take possession of those countries. 

If what has been adduced be combined with the 
points of history I have extracted from writers of both 
hemispheres, it will not be difficult to fix the epoch in 
which Hercules Tyrius lived, and founded the first 
town m America ; that in which his grandscm Votan 
lived ; of his voyages to the old continent ; of his arri- 
val there from America ; of the Phoenician ship driven 
ashore by the tempest ; of the transport of the Cartha- 
^enian colony to America ; of the prohibitory decree 
mflicting capital punishment on any of their subjects 
who should proceed thither, and the recalling of such as 
had alreadv emigrated ; of the periods of the foundation 
and rui9 of Amaguemecan; or the circumstances which 
caused that even^ and, ^s connected with it, the b^in- 
ning of the kingdom of the Tultecas. 

Admitting, then, that Votan was the third of his race, 
and supposing thirtv years to be allowed for each gen- 
eration, Hercules Tyrius will appear to have lived 
ninety years before Votan. . This period is not so de- 
finitively fixed but that the variation of thirty^ or forty 
years, more or less, may be admitted ; " the error of a 
few years in the calculation of historical periods may 
be allowed, but the mistake of two or three centuries 
is not to be tolerated," says Dionysius Halicarnassua ; 
and the Abbe Lenglet conjectures, that by an age in 
chronology the space of thirty years is to be understood. 
Under such a supposition, the above period will corres- 
pond with three nundred and eighty-one years, a lictl* 
more or less, before the Christian sera. 

The epoch of Votan's voyage to the old continent 
may be decided with certainty, for, he says he was mt 
Rome, and saw the great House of God building. 
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ANCIENT BOOKS AND SCROLLS. 

We present our readers with the form of an ancient 
>ook, as held with both hands by a young man, who is 
lupposed to be reading it with great earnestness. It is 
probably meant for some serious treatise. The form 
>f the page and the direction of the separating column 
ure distinctly marked, and clearly show that it was 
ead down tne narrow way of the roll, one end of the 
>ook being rolled inward and the other outward. 

Several sorts of materials were anciently used in 
naking books ; plates of lead and copper, the barks of 
rees, bricks, stone, and wood^ were the first materials 
employed to engrave those thmgs upon which men de- 
iired to transmit to posterity. Josephus the Jewish 
listorian speaks of two columns, one of brick, on which 
he children of Seth wrote or engraved their inven- 
ions and astronomical discoveries. Porphyry mentions 
(ome pillars preserved in Crete on which the sacrifices 
)f the Corybantes were recorded. Hesiod's works were 
)ri^mally written upon tables of lead; the laws of 
Solon upon wooden planks; and the Ten Command- 
nents upon stone. Tables of boxwood and ivory were 
common among the ancients. The leaves of the palm 
ree were afterwards used instead of wooden tablets, 
ogether with the finest and thinnest part of the bark 
>f trees, such as the lime, the ash, the maple, and the 
(Im ; and as these barks were rolled up in order to be 
emoved with greater ease, the rolls were called volu- 
ntna, or volumes, a name afterwards generally applied 
rolls of paper or parchment. Varra says, that ''at 
he time Alexander built Alexandria in Egypt, the use 
>f the papyrus for writing on was first found out in that 
lountry." The papyrus is a vegetable production; a 
:ind or great bulrush; growing in the marshes of the 
J^ile. It is a triangular stalk, fifteen feet high, and a 
bot and a half in circumference. When the outer 
loat is taken ofi^ there are several other coats. Two 
>f these coats were attached together by some elutinous 
iubstance, after having been stripped from the stalk, 
ind were then used as paper by the ancients ; one coat 
)eing too slender for this purpose; and it is from this, 
)/ a very natural transition, that the term paper is de- 
lved. Many other devices were used in former times, 
•o contrive suitable materials for writing. Pliny tells 
itt, Book 13. Chap. 11, that the most ^cient way of 



writing was upon the leaves of the pahn tree. After- 
wards they made use of the inner bark of a tree for this 
purpose ; which inner bark being in Latin called Liber^ 
and in Greek Biblos, from hence a book hath erer 
since in the Latin tongue been called lAber, and in 
the Greek Biblos, because their books anciently consist- 
ed of leaves made of such inner barks. He likewise 
mentions another ancient mode of writing among the 
Greeks and Romans, viz. on tables of wood covered 
with wax, with a bodkin or style of iron, with which 
they engraved their letters on the wax. Hence the 
term sttfte in writing. This mode was mostly made 
use of in writing letters ; hence the Latin Tdbellte, 
Tables. But on the invention of the Egyptian papyrus 
for this use, all the other ways of writing were soon 
superseded, no material till then invented being more 
convenient to write upon than thid. And therefore, 
when Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of E?ypt, undertook 
to establish a great library, and to gather all sorts of 
books into it, he caused them to be all copied out on 
diis sort of paper. Diodorus Siculus says, that the 
Persians of old wrote all their records on skins, which, 
when thus used, were at length, in the time of Euma- 
nes, denominated parchment. Herodotus tells us of 
sheep-skins and goat-skins, made use of in writing by 
the ancient lonians, manv hundreds of years before the 
use of papyrus. Most or the ancient manuscripts that 
have descended to us, including those of the Old Tes- 
tament, are written on parchment. These manuscripts 
of the Old Testament are the rolled^ which are used in 
synagogues, and the square, which are used by private 
indiv;duals. 

The other figure represents an ancient inkstand and 
pen. . The inkstand consists of two parts, one for red 
and the other for black ink ; one of which is shut and 
the other open. The pen is a reed of considerable 
length and magnitude. Whether the bailds round it 
are merely joints of the reed, or something added to 
strengthen it. is not certain, but probably the latter. 
The reader snould be informed, that these represent- 
ations are copied from some ancient pictures dug out 
of the ruins of Herculaneum, a once famous city of 
Italy, which was destroyed by an eruption of Molbnt 
Vesuvius, A. D. 79. 



NATURAL HISTORY. 




THE CHETAR 

'^ This animal, which is called the Yooze in Persifl| 
the Chetah in India, and to which Pennant ffare tha 
name of the Hunting Leopard, is a native of Africa 
and Southern Asia. With the distinguishing charao- 
teristics of the cat species, it combines somewhat of 
the dog. Unlike those of the cat, its claws are only 
slightly retractile. In size he is intermediate between 
the leopard and the hound, but has a slenderer body, 
mote elevation in his legs, mad a leps Ikl fore-part os 
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the head thui the Ibnaer. irUle he wiats the spraeeful 
and lengthened form of head and body by which the 
latter is distinguished. His fur is not sleek, but has a 

Eliar erispness. Above, the (pround colour is a 
It yellowish fawn ; beneath it is a pure white ; the 
and sides are covered with innumerable snots, 
close to each other, from half an inch to an inch in 
diameter. The spots are larger, but less closely set, 
on the back than on the head, sides, and limbs. On 
the chest and under part of the body they are wanting. 
The tail is marked with interruptedf rings of them, tul 
near the extremity, which is surrounded by three or 



four complete riaga. AloBg the haek of the sedc aad 
the anterior part of the spine is a mane, conaiafing of 
longer, crisper, and more upright hairs. 

"In the east he is used in hunting by the hitter 
classes. Hiding himself as much as possible, he ap- 
proaches the object, and when be has come sumeie^tlr 
near to it, he makes fire or six enormous bounds with 
incredible velocity, darts on his victim, and instantly 
strangles him. In his domesticated state, the Chetah 
is one of the most playful and fond of animals. He 
has not the slightest appearance of the eapriee and 
miachievousness of the eat. 



MYTHOLOGY. 




OCEANUS. 



Oceanus watf one of the ancient race of the Gods. 
He was one of the sons of Coslus and Terra. His 
brothers were Titanus, Hyperion, Japetus dr Japhetus, 
and Satumus. Ccelus (or Uranos) discovering that 
his sons were conspiring to rebel against him, caused 
them all to be seized except Oceanus, who refused to 
join his brothers in the revolt; but Satumus (Saturn^ 
encouraged and aided by his mother Titeca (or Terra; 
set them at liberty ; wherefore, as an act of ^dtude, 
they placed him on the throne of his father, dispossess- 
ing the latter, who died a few years afterwards, borne 
dowif with age and sorrow. , 

The children of Uranos and Titeca (or CobIus and 
Terra) intermarried, and props^^ed the race of the 
Titans. Oceanus married his sister Tethys, (the nou- 
risher,) and from them descended the Fountains and 
Streams. Yea, Oceanus was called by the ancients not 
only the father of these, but of the animals, and of the 
very gods themselves; for they imagined that all things 
in nature had their origin from him. It is said that he and 
his wife Tethys were the parents of three thousand sons. 
They had seventy-two daughters^ called Oceanides. 

Tnough Oceanus did not participate in the war be- 
tween the gods^ yet, when Jupiter divided the g;overn- 
ment of the umverse between his brothers and himself, 
he seated Neptune on the throne oi Oceanus, and the 
latter disappcttred along with the other pristine deities. 

To avma confusion, it may be well to give in this 
phiee tha genealogy of the goda. 



In the beginning, self-existent and etemaL were 
Chaos and Nox (Confusion and Night or DaAneas.) 
These were the ancestors of Nature. From them also 
sprang Gea or Terra, (the* Earth,) and Erebua, (the 
olden seat of gloom,) and Cupid, (Love.) Earth pro- 
duced out of herself Uranos, who, as we have seen was 
the father of Oceanus, Saturn, &c. Thus, Chaos and 
Night were self existent ; Earth was one of their chil- 
dren; Uranos was hers; and Oceanus his: so that 
Oceanus was great-grandson of self-existent Chaos 
and Nox. With the generation hnmediately succeeding 
that of Oceanus, commenced the second series or mo- 
dem race of the gods, of whom Jupiter, the son of Sa- 
turn, the brother of Oceanus, was the chief. At this 
epoch, too, as has already been seen, commenced the 
reign of Neptune, a brother of Jupiter, in the room of 
that of Oceanus. 

The most noted of the children of Oceanus were the 
following. 

Nereus : who was nursed and educated by the waves, 
and who afterwards dwelt in the iEgean sea, and be- 
came a famous seer. He was the father of fiAy daugh- 
ters by his wife Doris, who was abo the daughter of 
Oceanus. These fifty daughters were denominated 
the Nereides, after the name of their fatho* Nereus. 

'^Afeftff, one of the daughten of Oceanus, married Ju- 
piter, who, however, upon being told bv an oracle that 
she should have a son who should be the mightiest o[ 
all ^ gods, drew her over into hm own pctMa^ and 
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JSurynome, likewise a daughter of Oceanus, and like- 
wise married to Jupiter, is the mother of the three 
Graces ; Aglaia, (the elegant,) Thaiia^ (the blooming,) 
aiid EuphroMyne^ ^the gay,) who give to all things their 
proper charms, ana bestow on man in particular, digni- 
ty, beauty, and hilarity. 

Stjfx^ (honoij) enjoyed the highest veneration among 
the daughters ol Oceanus. She married Pallas, a son 
of Crius. the Titan, and gave him the powerful child- 
ren, Zelos, (xeal,) Nike, (victory,) Kjratos, (power,) 
and Bia, (strength.) 

In the war of the gods, Stvx, according to the advice 
<of her father, went over with her children to Jupiter, 
And, since that time, the latter have always their seat 
near the ruler of heaven and earth. At his command, 
Kratos and Bia led the sufferer Prometheus to the rock 
to which h6 was fastened. 

By the Titans in Tartarus, and the horrible Styx, the 
iobternuieoas fountainr, the water of which, trickling in 
aightly gloom from a high-vaulted rock« fcMrms the stream 



or lake over wjUoh there is no rmm, the gods swear 
that dreadful, mvipkble oath the obligation of which 
cannot be dissolved by any power either in heaven or 
on earth. 

Thus the gods on high swear by the deep, where 
reign night and ^loom, but where, at the same time, 
according to the ideas of the ancients, are the founda- 
tions of the universe, on which the preservation of all 
beines rests. 

Where dark Stvx rolls its black waves^ there is Tar- 
tarus, surrounded with a brazen wall, and overcast 
with threefold night. Here it is, where the Titans lie 
in their gloomy prison; but hei% it is, also, where the 
foundations ofthe earth, of the sea, and of the starry 
sky, are laid. Here, too, is the dwelling of Night, al- 
ways covered with black clouds ; before it stands Atlas^ 
JapBt's son. bearing upoQ his head and shoulder^ the 
burden of the sky. Here it is, where day and night 
always meet, but never dwell with one another. 

At the entrance to the prison, in which the sons of 
Earth are shut up, is the dwelling of their watehmtn, 
Cottns, Gygesi and Briareus. 




LOS VOLCANCITOS, OR MUD VOLCAISOES. ' 



Humboldt, in the narrative of his journeys in the 
equinoctial regions of America, gives the following 
interesting account of the Volcancitoa of T\trhaco^ a 
view of which is presented to the reader in th^ pre- 
ceding wood cut. 

''Af^er traversing a space of about 5300 yards, 
covered with the decayed trunks of trees, and in which 
there appeared here and there projections of a limestone 
rock, containing petrified corals, we reached an open 
place of about 908 feet square, entirely destitute of 
vegetation. The surface was composed of layers of 
clay, of a dark gray colour, cracked by desiccation into 
pentagonal and heptagonal prisms. The volcancitos 
consist of fifteen or twenty small truncated cones, rising 
in the middle of this area, and having a height of from 
19 to 25 feet. The most elevated were on the southern 
side, and their circumference at the base was from 78 
to 85 yards. On climbing to the top of these mud 
volcanoes, we found them terminated by an aperture, 
from 16 to 30 inches in diameter, filled with water, 
through which air-bubbles obtained a passage ; about 
five explosions usually taking place in two minutes. 
The force with which the air rises would lead to the 
supposition of its beinff subjected to considerable pres- 
sure, and a rather loud noise was heard at intervals 
preceding the disengagement of it, fifteen or eighteen 
iecoiidi. Baeh of the bubbles eontained firom^ 12 to 



14 1-2 cubic inches of elastic fluid, and their power of 
expansion was often so great, that the water was pro- 
jected beyond the crater, or flowed over its brim. 
Some of the openings by which air escaped were situ- 
ated in the plain, without being surrounded by any 
prominence of the ^und. It was observed, that when 
the apertures, (which are not placed at the summit of 
the conesj and are enclosed by a little mud wall, from 
10 to 15 inches high,) are nearly contiguous, the ex- 
plosions .did not take place at the same time. It would 
appear that each crater receives the gas by distinct 
canals, or that these, terminating in the same reservoir 
of compressed air, oppose greater or less impediments 
to the passage of the aeriform fluids. The cones have 
no doubt been raised by these fluids, and the dull 
sound that precedes the disenga«rement of them indicates 
that the s^'ound is hollow. The natives asserted that 
there had been no observable change in the form and 
number of the cones for twenty years, and that the 
little cavities are filled with water even in the driest 
seasons. The temperature of this liquid was not 
higher than that of the atmosphere. A stick could 
easily be pushed into the apertures to the depth of six 
or seven feet, and the dark-coloured clay or mud was 
exceedingly soft. An ignited body was immediately 
extinguished, on beins immersed in the gas collected 
fiom the bubbles, which was found to be pure azote/' 
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A mile or two is soon passed, and nowwe tuma lit- 
tle from the road to the nght, in order to have a new 
Tiew of the rapids. These occupy the whole breadth 
of the rirer, from shore to shore, and extend half a 
mile back from the falls, and are formed bv the rush 
of the entire body of waters down a rougn bed. the 
descent of which in the course of this half mile is 
fifty feet. Here all is tumult and impetuous haste. 
The riew is something like that of the sea in a violent 
ffale. — Thousands of wares dash eagerly forward, and 
mdieate the iaterruptions which they meet with from 
the hidden rocks, by ridges and streaks of foam. Ter- 
minating this anery ])icture, you distinguish the cres- 
cent run of the British Fall, over which the torrent 
pours and disappears. The wOdemess and the soli- 
tude of the scene are strikingly impressive. Nothing 
that lives is to be seen in its whole extent. Nothing 
that values its life ever dares venture it there. The 
waters refuse the burden of man, and of man's works. 
Of this they give fair and audible waminff, of which 
all take heed. They have one engrossing object before 
them, and they go to its accomplishmeDt alone. 

Returning to the road, we rode the last half mile, as- 
cending ffradually, till we came to the public house. 
A foupam through the garden at the back of the house, 
and down a steep and thicklv wooded bank, brings us 
upon Table Rock, a flat ledge of limestone, forming 
the brink of the precipice^ the upper stratum of which 
is a jagged shelf no more than about a foot in thick- 
ness, jutting out over the gulf below. Here the whole 
scene brealu upon us. Looking up the river^ we face 
the grand crescent, called the British or Horseshoe 
Fall. Opposite to us is Goat Island, which divides 
the Falls, and lower down to the left is the American 
Fall. And what is the first impression made upon the 
beholder? Decidedly, I should say that of beauty ; of 
sovereign, n^jestic beauty, it is true, but still that of 
beauty, soul-mlin^ beauty, rather than of awful sub- 
limity. Every thing is on so large a scale ; the height 
of the cataract is so much exceeded by its breadth,* 
and so much concealed by the volumes of mist which 
wrap and shroud its feet ; you stand so directly on the 
same level with the falling waters ; you see so large a 
portion of them at a considerable distance from you ; 
and their roar comes up so moderated from the deep 
abyss, that the loveliness of the scene, at first sight, is 
permitted to take precedence of its grandeur. Its co- 
louring alone is of the most exquisite kind. The deep 
sea-green of the centre of the crescent, where it is 
probable the greatest mass of water falls, lit up with 
successive flashes of foam, and contrasted with the 
rich, creamy whiteness of the two sides or wings of the 
same crescent ; then the sober gny of the opposite pre- 
cipice of Goat Island, crowned with the luxuriant fo- 
liage of its forest trees, and connected still further on 
witn the pouring snows of the greater and less Ameri- 
can Falls ; the agitated and foamy surface of the wa- 
ters at the bottom of the Falls, followed by the dark- 
ness of their hue as they sweep along through the per- 
pendicular gorge beyona ; the mist, £>ating about and 
veiling objects with a softening indistinctness ; and the 
bright rainbow which is constant to the sun— altogeth- 
er from a combinati&n of colour, changing too with 
every change of light, everv variation of the wind, 
and every hour of the day, wnich the painter's art can- 
not imitate, and which nature herself nas perhaps only 
effected here. 

And the motion of these Falls, how wonderfully fine 
it is ! how ^ceful, how stately, how calm ! There is 
nothing in it hurried or headlong, as you might have 
supposed. The eye is so long in measuring the vast, 
and yet unacknowledged height, that they seem to move 

^ *Theh0ightoftheHoTseshoeFaIlisl6O,feet,itsbrDadtb2376 
feet. 



over nhnoftt dowly; l&a ee&tnd and moct TolomiinQs 
portion of the Horseshoe even goes down silently. The 
truth is, that pompous pluases cannot deacrilie these 
Falls. Calm and deeply meaning words should alone 
be used in speaking of them. Any thin^ like hyper- 
bole would degrade them, if they could be degraded. 
But they cannot be. Neither the words nor the deeds 
of man demde or disturb them. There they pour over, 
in their collected might and dignified flowini^, steadily, 
constantly, as they always have been pouring since they 
came from the hollow of His hand, and you can add 
nothing to them, nor can ym take any thmg from them. 

As I rose, on the morning following my anival, and 
went to the window for an early view, a singular fear 
came over me that the Falls might have passed away, 
though their sound was in my ears. It was, to be van, 
rather the shadow of a fear tnan a fear, and reason dis- 
sifted it as soon as it was formed. But the fariglki 
things of earth are so ant to be fleeting, and we are so 
liable to lose what is valued as soon as it b bestowed, 
that I believed it was a perfectly natural feeling whiek 
suggested tome, for an instan^ that I had enj<^ed quite 
as much of such a glorious exhibition as I deserved, sad ^ 
that I had no right to expect that it would continoe, as 
long as I mi^ht be pleased to behold. But the FaUs 
were there, with their full, regular, and beaatifiil flow- 
ing. The clouds of smay and mist were now dense I 
and high, and completely concealed the opposite shores; i 
but as the day advance^ and the beams of the sun in- i 
creased in power, they wen thin and contracted. Pre- 
sently a thunder shower rose up from the west, and 
passed direcllv over us ; and soon- another came, soil 
heavier than tne preceding. And now I was more im- 
pressed than ever with the peculiar motion of the Fail; 
not, however, because it experienced a change, but be- 
cause it did not. The lightning gleamed, the thunder 
pealed, the rain fell in torrents, the storms were grand; 
out the Fall, if I may ffive its ex]>res8ion a language, 
did not heed them at all : the rapids above ra^ no 
more and no less than before, and the Fall pomed on 
with the same ^uiet solemnity, with the same eqnable 
intentness, undisturbed bv the lightning and rain, and 
listening not to the loud tnunder. 

About half a mile below the Horseshoe Fall, a com- 
modious road has lately been cut in a slantine direction, 
down the side of the perpendicular clifl*, and trough the 
solid rock, to the river. Here we find a re^ralaf ferry, 
and are conveyed in a small boat across the stream, 
which is now liarrowed to a breadth of about twelve 
hundred feet, to the American side. The passage is 
perfectly safe, and though short, delightful, as it a&ds 
a superb view of both the Falls above, and of the dark 
river below. The current is not very rapid, and near 
the American side actually sets up toward the Falls ; 
by the help of which eddy the boat regains what it had 
lost in the middle of the stream. We land almost di- 
rectlv at the foot of the American Fall, and by lyalking 
a little way to the right, may place ourselves in its spray. 
Now look up, and tne height will not disapjwint yon. 
Now attend to the voice of the cataract, and it wilt fill 
your soul with awe. It seems as if the ' waters which 
are above the firmament' were descending from the 
heights of heaven, and as if Uhe fountains of the great 
deep were broken up' from below. The noise, which 
permits free conversation to those who are on the bank 
above, is here imperative and deafening. It resembles 
the perpetual rolling of near thunder, or the uninter- 
rupted discha^e of a battery of heavy ordnance, min- 
gled with a strange crashing and breaking sound. This 
resemblance to the roar of artillery is heightened by the 
sight of the large bodies of spray which are continually^ 
and with immense force exploded from the abyss. The 
impression of superior height is gained, not so much 
from the fact that the American Fall is actually ten oi 
twelve feet higher than the British, as from your having 
a complete profile view of the one, from brmk to * 
which you cannot well obtain of the other. 
[To- - -* 
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LORENZO DOW.-ConcM«2- 
Referring in his journal to the period of his conyer- 
8ion, he says : '^ This day, I am tweWe years old." 

At a camp-meeting in a certain place, he says : " I 
found two young men and a young woman in the lent, 
with whom I conversed ahout their souls. The young 
woman was turbulent ; I told her Old Sam would pay 
her a yisit, which reminded her of my description of a 
character' some months before, nointing to her and 
aayinff, * You, young woman, witJi the green bow on 
your bonnet, I mean.' " 

On one occasion, he employed a smith to shoe his 
horse, while he was holding meeting. "Having no 
money to pay him," says he, " I was under the disa- 
^reeaole necessity of making my circumstances known 
to the congregation, who gave me three-fifths of a 
dollar, this beinff the first time that I ever had hinted 
for the public aid since travelling." 

" After preaching at Ebenezer," says he, " I silently 
withdrew, and taking my horse, travelled all night, 
until ten next morning, when I spoke at Bethel, and 
then jumping out at a window from, the pulpit, rode 
seventeen miles to Union; thence to Duck-Creek 
Cross-Roads, making near eighty miles' travel, and 
five meetings, without sleep." 

He descnbes a scene which was exhibited at a camp 
meetinff, as follows. 

" A cnnmp of wood being flung in through the win- 
dow, I leaped oiit after the man, he ran, and I after him, 
cryinff, "run, run. Old Sam is|tfier you ; he did run, as 
for his life, and leaping over a fence hid among the 
bushes. Next mornmg I cut Old Sam^a name on the 
wood, nailed it to a tree, and called it Old Sam's Monu- 
ment, I asked the people publicly (pointing to the 
monument )-who was willing to enlist and serve so poor 
a master; I also observed, that the people who had 
threatened my life, only upon hear- say accounts, were 
cowardly an^ inhuman, as I was an entire stranger to 
them ; and their conduct against me was under cover. 
J said, ' your conduct is condemnable, which expres- 
sion means damnable, and of course, to make the best 
of you, you are nothing but a padc of damned cowarde, 
for there durst not one of jou show your heads.' These 
younff coxcombs were mightily grated, and to retaliate, 
said that I cursed and swore : many, I believe, at that 
time, had a sense of the poor wages the devil would 
give his servants." 

He thus expresses himself in relation to a custom 
prevalent among Methodist;. "I observed that for 
people to make a noise, and say loud amens, d&c. was 
irksome lo me, and I would like as well to hear a dog 
bark, unless it came from a proper feelin|f in the heart, 
which if it did would carry its own conviction with it ; 
but otherwise it would appear flat, and bring a deadness 
over the mind ; and to make a fuss and pretend feeling 
"without possessing it, is a piece of hypocrisy, like a man 
possessing a vessel of water partly full, vet would say 
It was running over, and to prove it, would tilt the cup 
that it miffht run over. Yet if people feel the power 
of God (of which I have no douot at times they do) 
to constrain them to cry for mercy or shout for joy, I 
can be4r it as well as any one*" 

The following was Ms opinion relative to the mode 
of conducting public worship by some. " I saw church 
service performed, but never saw any thin^ appear so 
much llxe a eham to represent reality, as this ceremony 
by way of religious worship ; neither did I ever have a 
peater sense of the difference there was between pray- 
ing and sin^^ing prayers. I thought if human wisdom 
could have m vented a machine to go by steam, to preach 
and pray and say amen, and also make the organ play, 
and call to charm a parcel of beasts, when no human 
intelligent was there, that it would be Divine worship 
as much in reality, as some things which are now sub- 
•titnied ftv it." 



« When in Hartford city," says he, " I felt as if be- 
wildered, and scarce knew which way to go j I left the 
beast to start which way he chose, feeling no inclina^ 
tion to go any where in particular. Thus in slow 
walk we started, and took the road.West, toward the 
state of New York." 

He speaks of a visit to Stonington, Ct., thus: "Left 
Pe?8T; visited Hebron, Stonington. (where George's 
ship, Nimrod, killed twp horses, one hog, and a goose ;) 
so to Newport, R. I." 

He denominated one church in which he preache^ 
and which had two steeples, a hortied meeting house. 

He describes one of his excursions in Ireland as fol- 
lows : — " From the letters sent from America as above^ 
some people, to show their loyalty to the king, and in> 
gratiate themselves into the good opinion of the Grovern* 
ment's 'Most obedient and very humble servants,' 
turned informere to set the bloodhounds upon my 
track, and ofier me for a sacrifice to tyranny. But the 
Lord delivered me out of their hands. One instance 
as a specimen for the sequel. 

" When on my last tour in Ireland, I hired a horse 
and gig for ten weeks, for which I gave twelve gui- 
neas. In this time, sixty-seven days, went about 1700 
miles, and held about two hundred meetings. Drive 
to a town — tell the boy to feed the horse and be ready 
for a start— would mount a stone or pile — sing — collect 
— remark I was an American — arrest their prejudice — 
finish my public talk—jump into the gig, which by 
most would be supposed to belong to some gentleman 
and his servant in the neighbouniood^— with such ex*- 
pedition move ofij as none could follow my windings 
and turnings ; and of course would not know who f 
was, where I came from, or was gone to. Thus igno- 
rantly I escaped those pursyers a number of times." 

'' The Roman Priests at the AUarey^^ says he, " had 
cautioned their people against me also. Thus the 
' HIGH PRIESTS,^ in different orders, seemed to 
combine to proclaim war. Mobs also became so diead- 
ftd and noisv, thai it gave the Police a plenty to do to 
euard th^ place, or assist me home, while the stones, 
brickbats, slush, mud, sticks, and dead cats, and what* 
soever came to hand, at times seemed to fly like hail, 
while the yells of the people seemed to cut and jar the 
air, as if the imps of the lower regions had broke loose 
and come up— ^impostor,' ' Heretic^* dkc. &c." 

Speaking of a camp meeting where he was forbid- 
den by th^ presiding elders to officiate, he says : '' Not 
a word did I speak, goo^ bad, or indifferent, whilst on 
the ground — not even to answer a question--tut re- 
mained entirely mute." 

"Cold water societies among Indians," says he, 
" expelled hot water from the village ; same people 
moving, being encamped near by, seduced (me to 
drink, and got him intoxicated, in order to tantalize 
and twit the other Indians, and argue — it is all a fudse. 

"The villagers held a council — then taking the 
young Indian who had got drunk down to the Gamp, 
m presence of the whites, there cut off his head I" 

There are many anecdotes related of Mr. Dow 
which we do not find in his Journal. It is not, how- 
ever, to be supposed, that a journal would contain every 
thing of this nature. We will relate one of these 
anecdotes as nearly as we can recollect it. 

He was applied to in a place where he was about to 

K reach a sermon, to endeavour to detect a thief who 
ad stolen his neighbour's axe. Accordingly, he car- 
ried up with him into the pulpit a stone as large as he 
could conveniently wield with one hand. Dimng the 
service, he remarked that there was an individual in 
the assembly who had stolen his neighbour's axe ; and 
seizing the stone, and wielding it for a heavf|, he de- 
clared that he was goin^ to throw it at the thief's 
head) whereupon the guilty individual dodged, and 
thereby was detected. 

This eccentric individual departed this life on the 
2d ult. at Georgetown, D. C. 
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I>BiTOL0OiAs A Poem on ih$ DUmoe^Ou TettlLand ihtir 
proper Remtdiee. By Sofyman Brpwn, A, M. WUK Neieo, 
praetieal, hitiarieta, UbtMiraHtet and expianatory, bf Elttunr 
Parmly, DenHH. Now York: Peabody 4- Co. No. 219 
Broadwayt 1833. v 

What ft subject for a poem, thought we, as our eve 
fell upon the title page of this work. A poem on the 
diseases of the teeth ! We had, however, read not more 
than ten or a dozen lines of the poem itself before we 
began to think that either the «ubject, or the one who 
had adopted it as his theme, had no small de^e of the 
poetic. Nor were our expectations, thus raised at the 
outset, by any means disappointed, as we proceeded 
through Its fiv^e cantos of classic ana flowing numbers, 
•nch as in these days of fugitive rhyme we seldom 
meet. We were trul^ surprised to find, that from fto 
nnpromising, so prosaic a subject, the author had pro- 
duced a work which will entitle him to an honourable 
rank among American poets. Indeed, in perusing this 
poem, we could but be reminded of the eclogues of Virgil. 

The notes appended to the poem hy Mr. Parmly con- 
tain much valuable dental instruction; and one can 
hardly rise from their perusal, without viewing the sub- 
ject in a light far more important than ever he did before. 

Having said thus much respecting the poem and its 
appended notes, we deem it necessary to add, that we 
do not iq)prove of every position therein assumed. We 
cannot assent to the proposition, that animal food b 
improper for the use of man, whatever " the Rahans, 
the Bramins, the Magi, and the Druids" of heathenism, 
or the Rousseaus and other champions of infidelity, 
may have said to the contrary notwithstanding. Na- 
ture and revelation both proclaim, in language not to 
be misunderstood, that man is an omnivorous animal 
— nature, by adapting his organs of mastication 'and 
digestion both to vegetable and animal diet ; and reve- 
lation, by its express declarations. "Every moving 
thing that lireth^" said Qod to our second great pro- 
genitor, the patriarch Noah, " shall be meat for you ; 
even as the green herb have I given you all things." 
But lest this primeval direction should be deemed in- 
sufficient, on the ground of its having been given under 
the patriarchal dispensation, we will make one quota- 
tion more which will not lie open to this objection. A 
ChriMtian Apostle holds the following language: — 
*' Now the Spirit speaketh expressly, that in the latter 
times some shall depart from the faith, giving heed to 
seducing spirits, and doctrines of devils \ speaking lies 
in hypocrisy ; having their conscience seared with a hot 
iron ; forbidding to marry, and commanding to abstain 
from meats, which Gkxl hath created to be received 
with thaoksgiving of them which believe and know the 
truth. For every[ creature of God is good, and nothing 
to be refused, if it be received with thanksgiving; tor 
It is sanctified by the word of Qod and prayer." 1 Tim. 
IV. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. In the hue. of scripture like this and, 
of the fact already brought into view of the adaptation 
of man to all kinas of food, we cannot acquiesce in the 
old Pythagorean dogma, that it is wrong to take animal 
life ; nor in the more modem notion of some, that " the 
use of animal food is incompatible with the degree of 
holiness which the Gospel requires." We discard all 
such ideas as sickly sentimentality, and wisdom " above 
what is written"-r- which, if carried out would prevent 
the destruction of noxious vermin aud ferocious beasts, 
and substitute the vagaries of random speculation for 
the word of God. 

But enough. Our paper is not designed for such 
discussions; a.nd seldom indeed do we intermeddle 
with any thing of the kind. It was necessary, however, 
in this instance, to depart from our usual custom in this 
respect, lest we might be supposed to approve of sen- 
timents which we do not. In conclusion we would 
say, that with the exception under consideration, and 
one or two others, the work which we have at this time 
noticed is a most valuable one, and would be a rich 
treasure to every family— ^o every individual. 



POETRY. 



MARCH.— BuYAirr. 

Taa Momsr Harch Ittfl eone at ImL 
WMi wind, and cloud, and chang!a< akiea ; 

I hear Uie mahing of the blaat 
Tbat Umrafli the anowy vaUaj flin. 

Ah!paaaiiif few are Uiey who speak, 
Wod, atonny month, ta praiae of thee : 

TeL tfaoof h thy winda are load and bloal^ 
Tbou-art a welcome montli to me. 

For thoQ to northern laoda again, 
The glad and gloriona aon doat brlag^ 

And thou hast joined the gentle train. 
And wear'at the gentle name of fiprlng. 

And, In thy reign of hhuit and atonn, 
Bmilea many a long, bright, sunny day, 

When the changed winds are soft and wnm^ 
And heaven pota on the bine of May. 

Then ring aloud the gushing rllls 
And the full springs, ftom frost set ftom^ 

That, brightly leapi^ down the hU]% 
Are just set oat to meet the sea. 

The years departing beauty hides 
Ofwintry storms the sullen threat; 

But in thy aterneat frown abidea 
A look of khidly promise yet. 

Thou brlng*st the hope of those cahn dd«% 
And that aoft time of aunny ahower% 

When the wide bloom on earth that lle% 
Seems of a brighter world than oura. 



BIAXWELL'S CROSS. 



In the parish of Kirkpatrick-Fleming, In DomlHes- 
shire, there exists, or lately exbted, a stone |nllar or 
cross, erected to commemorate the circumstance of a 
treacnerous murder. Tradition makes as acquainted 
with the nature of the event, which took place as fol- 
lows : — 

In 14S3, the Duke of Albanv, and the Earl of Dong- 
las, who for some time had been exiles in England, 
wishing to learn the dispositions of their coontryroea 
towards them, made an incursion into their native 
country, went to Lochmaben, and plundered the mar- 
ket there. In the meantime, a master of Maxwell, son 
of Baron Maxwell, of Caerlaverock, upon whom th« 
wardenship of the borders had devolved, m eonae^ueBee 
of his father's imprisonment in England, Teceivmg ia- 
telligence of this affair, assembled his friends and de- 
pendants to repel and chastise the insolence of theaa 
rebels. He came up with them at BrunswadLwhera 
the action wa^ commenced, and was fought to Kirkon* 
nel, when Douglas was taken prisoner, and the Doke 
of Albany made his escape. Having now recovered 
the booty, and obtained a complete victory, ha was par- 
suing the broken remains or the hostile army; and, 
being wearied with the fatigues of the engagement, 
and the wounds which he is said to have leeeived in 
battle, he was supporting himself with his spear. leatiag 
by its handle upon the crutch of his saddle, when ooe 
Gass, from the parish of Cummertrees, who had foaght 
under him in the engagement, coming an, thrust him 
through, on account of a sentence which he, as master 
warden of the marches, had passed upon a coasin of 
Gass. Upon thei spot where Maxwell fell, and the ex- 
ecrable deed was committed, this cross ia said to have 
been erected, to perpetuate the remembrance thereof to 
posterity. It is a handsome pillar, of a conoidieal, or 
tapering form, nine feet in height from the socket, with 
a nead consisting of foor fleur de lis emitnl of the 
solid stone. 



Thinking is very far from knowing. 
To beget esteem we most benefit others. 
To say little, and perfonn much, is noble* 



SECTION XLVU. 



HISTORY. 

Once more wtf re»ume this most interestinff and valua- 
ble branch of general knowledse, after a much longer sna- 
penaion dian we intended ; and we shaU now endeavour to 
pnrsoe it with such aridity as to redeem the time that haa 
already elapaed. 

When we last treated on this subject, we presented it 
in connexion with mythology. Since then, we have been 
presenting myUiology by Uself. We will now treat on' 
nistory in the same manner. 

We have entered extensively into heathen speculation 
on the primordial times of the world. But little more of 
a similar nature remains which we deem advisable t6 detail. 
A few brief additional extracto from the work entitled 
" Ancient Fragments,** will suffice on this point. 
CANON OF THE KINGS OF EGYPT: 
raoM moDOftussiovLUS. 

Some of them £^e that the Gods and Heroes first 
reigned in Egypt during a period little lees than eighteen 
thousand years, and that the hat of the Gods who reigned 
was Hoius, the son of Isis. 

PROM POMPONIUS MEUL. 

The Egyptians, according to their own accounts, are 
the most ancient of men ; and they reckon in their series 
of annals 330 kings, who reigned above 13,000 years ; and 
they preserve in written records the memory of the event, 
that since the commencement of the Egyptian race, the 
stars have completed four revolutions, and the sun has 
twice set where lie now rises. 

PEOM HKRODOTVS. 

There is a very ancient God amonff the Egyptians who 
is called Heracles : and they assert, that from his reign to 
that of Amaais, 17,000 years have elapsed. They reck- 
oned Heracles among the Gods when the number was 
augmented from 8 to 13. 

PROM DIODOEVS 81C0LV8. 

The priests of Egypt pretend, in their fiibulous legends, 
that the most ancient of the Gods reigned more than 12,00 
yeare ; and those that came immediately after them in suc- 
cession, not less than 300. Some of them attempt to 
abate the incredibility of such a multitude of veare by as^ 
serting, that in former times, when the revolution of the 
sun was not accurately ascertained, the year consisted of 
one revolution of the moon. 

COSMOeONV OP TBB TTRBHBN1A1I8. 

A certain person among them, well versed in these mat- 
ters, wrote a history, in which he says, that God, the de- 
miunrus of all thinss, for the sake of giving dignity to his 
productions^ was pleased to employ twelve thousand yeara 
m their creation, and extended these yeara over twelve 
divisions, called houses. In the drat thousand yean he 
created the heaven and the earth ; in the second he made 
this apparent firmament above us, and called it heaven ; in 
tUe third, the sea and all the watera in the earth ; in the 
fourth, the great lighu, the aun and the moon, together 
wiih the stara; in the fifth, every soul of birds, and rep* 
tiles, and quadrupeds, in the air, and in the earth, and m 
the watera ; in the sixth, man. It appifara, therefore, that 
the first six thousand yeare wera consumed beftire the 
formation of man; and during the other six thouKind 
years, the human race will continue, so that the full time 
shall be completed, even to twelve thousand yeara. 
Veu I.— 47 



PROM CXNSORIMUa. 

I will now treat of that interval of time which Varro 
calls historic : for he divides the times into three parts 
Tile firat from the beginning of mankind to the former Ca* 
taclysm, &c. The &rst period either had some beginning, 
or had endured from eternity ; however that may be, it is 
impossible to make out the number of its yeare. 

Let these ^^ulations suffice ; and let us now turn our 
attention to mattere of grave historical fact. 

Al^ough few particulara relative to the Antediluvians 
have come down to us, yet we have data aofficient for a 
variety of reasonable conjectures, some of which we here 
subjoin. 

1. As there waa but one language, and as the Antedilu- 
vian period was comparatively brief, mankind probably 
continued one community, instead of being dispersed abroad 
in different regions of the earth, as we now find diem. 
We may therefore conclude, that but a small portion of 
the earth was inhabited before the Flood. 

3. As the lives of men were then protracted to so great 
a period, and during this period they continued to have 
sons and daughtere, and their sons ana daughten sons and 
daughters, and so on, the population of the worid at the 
time of the Deluge must have been far greater than we 
ahould at first thought be inclined to suppose. And as 
this numerous population formed but one great community, 
united by every social ligament, that portion of the earth 
which wa$ inhabited waa evidently lar more densely peo- 
pled than is the inhabited portion of the globe in our own 
day, or than it has been at any period since the Flood. 

3. It is notorious that a dense population is a hot-bed of 
vice and erime ; and equally notorious, that the longer a 
person leads a vicious and criminal life, the more obdurate 
and flagitious he becomes. With these two causes in 
operation, the assertions of scripture, that the wickedness 
of nuin was great in the earth, that all flesh had corrupted 
God*s way upon the earth, and that the earth was fi!le<l 
vdth violence, are not only sustained by probability, "but 
by moral demonstratien. It follows that the Deity, as tho 
moral Gotemor of the world, would adopt some tremen- 
dous judgment as a purifying corrective. But as the cor- 
ruption of the human race had become universal ; as Noah 
alone, out of the whole muhitude of mankind, was found 
righteous before the Lord ; as the whole body of society 
had becoH^ a mass of moral putrefaction ; it was necessary, 
in order to the thorough purification of the earth, to make 
one general sweep. Hence the stor^ of the Deluge, in 
which aU but righteous Noah and his fiunily were des- 
troyed, becomes probable a priori, 

4. From the cireumstance that Cain is stated to have 
butlt a city, it is presumable that the old worid had cities 
and villages. And as there were in those days " mighty 
men, men of renown," the presumption is fair that ware 
were waged, that martial feats were achieved, that cities 
vrere sacked and fields laid waste, at that early period of 
history ; and this supposition gains the greater strength 
from the declaration of scripture already noticed, that the 
earth was filled with violence. 

5. The arts and sciences, also, most have made consi- 
derable progress ; for we read of the harp and the organ 
in those dajrs, and of artifioen in brass and iron. Their 
progress in these branches of knowledge must have been 
much accelerated, in conseouenee of the great longevity of 
men, which would aflford tne ingenious m\ scope for the 
dcvelopement of their powers, aiid time for their maturity 
and perfeation by experience. 
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6. It would (urther appear, that the^ had the knowledge 
of the true God. And when we consider that Adam lived 
almost a thoosand years, to relate to his descendants the 
account of the origin of things ; and that Methasaleh was 
contemporary with Adam one or two hundred years, and 
lived tul the very year of the Deluge, to receive from 
Adam's own lips this account, and to transmit it frosh 
through the whole Antediluvian period fo those then living ; 
we are led to Uie conclusion that the Antediluvians must 
have been well acquainted with the true history of the 
worid from the creation to the tunes in which they lived, 
and that they were matter-of-fact people, rather than fa- 
bulists, like vast portions of mankind that have lived since. 

We are, then, to look upon the Antediluvians, not as 
wandering savage tribes, like some of our post-diluvian 
contemporaries, but as a vast and populous community, 
possessing their cities and their villages, cultivating the 
arts and sciences, and prosecuting their varied schemes of 
aggrandizement and ambition. What a field for the no- 
velist is here ! How might he give pinions to imagina- 
tion, and sketch the character and recoid the deeds of those 
"men of renovim'' of which we have spoken. How easy 
in that swarming population to muster millions for the 
bloody strife ! How easy to fancy battles, and conquests, 
and heroes, that would reduce our Napoleons to very pig- 
mies, and their achievements to the mock-fights of school- 
boys. Nay, have not the novelists of mythology already 
done this 1 Seizing upon the fact that there were Giants 
and mighty men in Antediluvian days, what prodigies have 
they ascribed to them. Not content with earthly con- 
quests, they must needs attempt high heaven itself, and 
breve the bolts of the eternal Thunderer, piling Pelion on 
Oasa to enable them to scale the celestial battlements, and 
hurting huge rocks and lofty trees at their almighty Foe. 
Now, the nience of Moses under circumstances so favour- 
able to embellishment, shows that history, and not fabUj 
was his guide. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

ORIGIN OF THE AMERICAN INDIANS. 

(Continued.) 

Consulting the annals of the Roman Republic, we find 
that in the four hundred and sixty-fourth year of the foun- 
dation of that city, and two hundred and ninety-one years 
before Christ, peace was granted to the Samnltes after a 
sanguinary war of eight years, and an alliance founded be- 
tween the two nations; in commemoration of which 
event, Publius Cornelius Rufinus, then (Consul, ordered a 
magnificent temple to be built in honor of Romulus and 
Remus, the founders of the city, upon the side of the Cu- 
ria, which had been the residence of the first of those two 
brothers, and where, after his death, the Senate used to 
assemble in order to deliberate on public affairs* 

About this period, Rome and Carthage were in alliance 
for the second time, and the first war between them coui- 
menced forty-two years after this alliance, and twenty-sLx 
Tears af\er the arrival of Votan ; consequently in the four 
hundred and forty-eighth year of the foundation of the city, 
corresponding with three hundred and seven years before 
Christ, this second alliance was formed, and in the four 
hundred and ninetieth year of Rome and the two hundred 
and sixty-fifth year before Christ, the first Punic War be- 
gan. There is but little doubt that the Romans and the 
Carthaginians obtained their first knowledge of America 
from Votan himself, although it is probable the latter soon 
after obtained a. confirmation of his report from the mari- 
ners of the ship spoken of by Diodonis ; or, that the seven 
Tzequilea whom Votan speaks of finding in one of his 
returns, were of this same people ; nor is it less to be 
doubted, thai the first cohny sent to America by the Car- 
thaginians, was pveviouB to the first Punic War. 

This colony, united to the Tzequilea, and reinforced by 
the Carthaginian mariners who fied from the miseries of 
war, remained in Amerioat and almost immediately n;n- 
dered itself master of the country by eubduing the first in- 
"iiabitam^ and intvnrpted the orq^r which the native people 



had until that time observed, of being goTeroed by two 
Captains elected by the priests, one from the family of Vo- 
tan, the other from the Tzequilea, as related by Claviger, 
lib. 1. To preserve harmony between them, the kingdom 
of Amaguemecan was established ; and the perceptible 
migrations of the Carthaginians from their own country 
occasioned the Senators decree commanding them to re 
turn, as mentioned by Diodoms, and confiro^ b^ Monte- 
zuma in his discourses with Cortez. 

It is very credible that disobedience to this decree^ the 
refusal to acknowledge fealty, the threat of the person sent 
to make known the decree, that he would either return 
with or send a sufficient force to overpower and compel 
them to subjection, and the consternation excited in their 
minds by such a menace, (for this alarm is implied in the 
Mexican tradition, and was spoken of by Montezuma to 
Cortes, when he says, '* that those who were descended 
from him would return to conquer the country and reduce 
them to vassalage,*^} may have occasioned the downfal of 
Amaguemecan, because the original inh^taots, taking 
advantage of the general panic, which was prolMd>ly in- 
creased by the death of Hamacatzin the last king, and the 
dissensions arising between his two sons Acheauhtzin and 
Xolotl respecting the succession, seriously thought of sha- 
king off the yoke. For this purpose they formed secret 
meetings to concert measures for simultaneously commen- 
cing in all parts operations against their oppressors, and 
they suddenly expelled them. Torquemada, CIaviger,and 
others, mention these oircumstances very confusedly, but 
they had not access to information of which we are now in 
possessioR. This fact, supported as it is by traditions of 
the Mexicans and Tultecas of Amagnemeean, is confinned 
by the suppliant posture of the Indian between the two 
crocodiles on the medal, a document sufilcient in itself to 
perpetuate so great and memorable au event. 

Again, there were no more than three kings of Amague- 
mecan : (Toiquem : vol. 2.) Ycoantzin, Moceloqnichtiii, 
and Amacalzin ; to the second, authors assign a mgn of 
one hundred and fifty-six years, and to the thiniv one hun- 
dred and thirty-three years, but make no mention of the 
period the first reigned ; these epochs are wh<^y beyond 
the pole of probability. By following however the rule 
laid down by Pionysius, Halicamassus, and the note of 
Lenglet, as better founded on experience, we shall have 
ninety years, little more or less, which assumes a much 
greater appearance of truth ; and, if this compuution be 
adopted, it will show that the dynasty was extinct shortly 
after the decree which caused this revolution had been 
promulgated. If we have asoertained precisely the pe- 
riod when Voun was at Rome, it^ enables us to do the 
same in respect to other periods now under consideration, 
and it is undeniable, that from fixed principles^ consequen- 
ces equally certain may be deduced. 

To accomplish this, we must have recourse to the Mexi- 
can computation, collate it with ours, and compare it with 
the periods of certain events of American history, and to 
the epochas assigned to them in their annals. The abbe 
Clavigero, in the sixth book of his second volume, treats 
with great erudition upon the system adopted by the Ame- 
ricans in reckoning their months, 3rear8, and centuries. 

In computing centuries, years, and months, says the his- 
torian, the Mexicans and other nations used the same me- 
thod as the ancient Tultecas. The century consisted of 
fifty-two years, divided into four parts of thirteen years 
each^ two centuries made an age of one hundred and four 
years, M-hich was denominated HuehiretiliztU, a word mean- 
ing old age ; to the end of the century they gave the name 
Toxihicmolpia, which means the bond of our years, as it 
united two centuries to form one age. The years had four 
names, Tochtli, (rabbit:] Acatl,(reed;) Teopatl, (flint;) 
and Calli, (house ;) which, combined with different num- 
bers, formed the century. The first year of the century 
was one rabbit, the eecond two reed, the ihhrd ^ree flint, 
the fourth four house, the fifth five rablnt, thus continuing 
to the thirteenth, which was thirteen rabbit, when the fim 
period terminated. The second period commeneed wiih 
one reed, and proceeded^ two flint, three honee, fiwr rabbity 
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tLDcl finished mth thirteen reed. The third period began 
tnth one flint, and ended vrith thirteen flint ; the fourth 
began with one house, and finished the century with thir- 
teen house ; so that the names being four, and the numbers 
thirteen, there was no year that could be confounded with 
anotheri 

The Mexican year, like ours, consisted of three hundred 
and sixty-five days ; it contained eighteen months, and 
each month tjsventy days, making together three hundred 
and sixty dhys : they added to the last month five days, 
which were called Nemontemi, that is tiselefs, because on 
those days they did nothing but pay and receive visits. 
The year one rabbit began on the 26th uf February, but in 
every fourth year it advanced one intercalary day upon our 
bissextile year. In the last year of thb century they be- 

§an on the 14tli oil February, on account of the thirteen 
ays intei'posed in the course of fifty-two years, but when 
the century was completed, they re-commenced upon the 
26th. 

The same autlior says that he discovered in ancient 
writings and traditions, that the Tultecas being banished 
from Amagaemecan and its capital HuehiceUapalla, or 
Huehuetlapalan, commenced their pilgrimage in the year 
one flint ; and that their settlement, at the foundation of 
their empire, was in the year eight reed, and although he 
supposes these two events happened about the years five 
hundred and ninety-six, and six hundred and sixty-seven 
of the Christian era, he declare in a note that the dates 
are not certain, but probable. 

It is not very surprising, consideiing the want of some 
information which has recently been acquired, that although 
Torquemada and others found from the annals of the Tul- 
tecas that their pilgrimage lasted eight years, from the 
first flint, until the eighth roed, they should have con- 
founded it with the one hundred and four years or signs of 
Gemelli^s Itinerary, which, as we have already seen, was 
in Africa ; nor docs it excite much astonishment that they 
have proceeded with so much uncertainty, and diverged in- 
to such a variety of opinions, without having been able to 
iliscover the true origin of the Tultecas and Chichimocas. 
it deserves notice, as strongly confirming Votan's correct- 
ness on the subject of ihe seven Tzeqiiil families, whom 
the authors before named discovered, that during tiieir piil- 
grimage the people were subject to seven Captains or 
Chieft, whose names they have preserved, Zacatiebalcat- 
zin, Evecatzin, Couatziii, Tzihualcoatl, Metzotzin and 
Tlapalmetzotzin, which are given with a trifling difference 
by 'I\>rqaemada, who experienced so much difiiculty in 
comprehending the Mexican tradition of their coming origi- 
nally frotn the seven caves, that he confesses *' lie felt 
^reat diffidence in endeavouring to unravfl a perplexity the 
solution of which so many had attempted and yet failed in 
developing ;" yet all the obscurities would be cleared away 
'>y substituting the word houses for caves, and f^iniilies tor 
houses. The system of the Mexican century, divided as 
it is into four names and thirteen numbers, does not admit 
of any one year beintf repealed under the same name and 
number during that cehtuiy, yet this repetition does occur 
in diiferent centuries. Tiiis repetition' will perhaps occa- 
sion doubts as to the century in which any particular event 
may have happened, especially in refening to very remote 
times, therefore tiie connexion and combination of one 
event with another, is the only method of surmounting Uic 
difficulty, and exactly deciding upon the ccntnry to ^hich 
it refers. 

How Are we to demonstrate ihi? conrccl«€»os of iImj fol- 
lowing epoohas ?- vix. Votan's arrival at iiome, iaoneof 
his voyages, in Aie year tv\xi hundred and niucly-ouo before 
Christ ; the. Punic wars in two hundred and tUirty-five, in 
two hundred and nineteen, and in one hundred and filty bo- 
fore Christ, and the destruction of Cartliajfc, one hundred 
and forty-seven yean$ before Christ. For tiiese must 
l>rescribe the rule whereby- to fix the Mexican century in 
which the pilgrimage of the Tultecas happene<l, and eon- 
secjuently the destrootion of Amaguemecau and such other 
periods as may be required. Taking these as fixed data, 
snd comparing the Mfixioan ce^iputation with our own, 
the year one flint, that in which the Tultecas were driven 



from Huehaetiap&lan, the capital of AmagiHimecan, and 
began their pil?rhnage, will appear to be in one of then 
centuries which elapsed between Votan's appearanee at 
Rome and the destruction of Carthage, for in this interval 
it must have happened ; in one century it will agree with 
two hundred and eighty-five, in another with two hundred 
and thirty-three, and in a third with one hundred and 
eighty-one years before Christ. 

(To be Continued.) 
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THE LYNX. 

" This animal is more commonly found in coM than in 
temperate clhnutes, and is at least very rare in hot ones. 
Bory St. Vincent, however, assurer us that he shot several 
in Spain. U is abundant in the northern parts of Europe, 
Asia, and America. The Lynx of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans was not the animal which now bears that name, but 
tlie caracal. 

'' The Lynx of which the ancients have said, that the 
sight was so sharp as to penetrate opaque bodies, and of 
which the urine was made to posse&s the marvellous pro- 
porty of hardening into a soUd substance, a precious stone 
called lapis Iffncurius, is an animal which never existed, 
any more than all the properties attributed to it, but in fa- 
ble. To the present Lynx, or to the caracal, this imagi- 
nary one has no affinity, but in name. Wq must not, 
therefore, as the generality of naturalists have hitherto 
done, attribute to tlie former, which is a real being, the 
properties of this imaginary one, the existence of whidi 
Pliny himself does not seem disposed to believe, since he 
speaks of it only as an extraordinary beast, and classes it 
with the sphyox, the pegasus, and other prodigies or mon- 
sters, the produce of i^tiiiopia. 

^* Our Lynx possesses not the wonderful quality of seeing 
through w alls ; but it has bright eyes, a mild aspect, ana, 
upon tho whol^, an agreeable and lively appearance. Such 
however is its native ferocity, that it is said to be incapa- 
ble of being subdued. Its urine produces not precious 
stones, Init like the cat, an animal which it nearly resem- 
bles, and of which it retains the manners, and even the 
cleanliness, it covers it over with earth. 

** The most beautiful sk-iis of the Lyux are brought from 
Siberia, tis belonging to tho lufms^cein-ariua; and from 
Canada, as belonging to ihefeiisc€?varius; because be- 
ing, like all other animals of ihe New Continent, smaller 
ttiau those of the Old World, iu Europe they are compared 
to a wolf in si'^e, and in Canada to a wild cat. 
. ** The L\M*x has short logs, and is generally about the 
bize of the fox. The ears are erect, and are tipped with 
I a long pencil of black, hair. Tho fur,, which is long and 
tliick, is ol' a paie gray colour, with a reddish tinge, and 
obspurely marked with small dusky spots on the upper 
parta of ihe body. The under pai-ta are white. The stdn 
of the male is more beautifully marked than that of tlie fe- 
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male. It doM not waflc or nm like the wolf in a nrogrea- 
ave motion, but leape and bounds like the cat. It gaina 
ita whole anbaiatence by devouring other animals ; and 
these it will follow to the very tops of trees. Neither can 
the wild oat, the martin, the ermine, nor the aqoirrel, es- 
cape its pursuit. It also aeisea birda, Ilea in wait for the 
atag, the roe-buck, and the hare, and with one bound often 
aeizes them by the throat. When in posaeaaion of ita 
pvey, it Arst sucks tha blood of the animal, and then laya 



open ita head, in order to devour the bnina. Hub doaai 
it generally abandons the victim of its fury, goes in aeanii 
of freah prey, and is seldom known to return to the former ; 
a circumstance which has given rise to the vulgar remark, 
that of all animals the Lynx has the shortest memory. The 
skin of this animal changes its colour according to the aea- 
aon apd the climate. In winter it is in every respect bet- 
ter than it is in summer; and ita flesh, like tlie flesh of aB 
beasts of prey, is not proper to eat.^ 



MYTHOLOGY. 




NEPTUNE 



Neptune waa the aucceaaor of Oceanus in the govern- 
ment of the seas. He was of the modem race of the ffods, 
being the son of Saturn and Ops, (Rhea, Cybele, or Bere- 
cyntiiia,) and the brother of Jupiter and Pluto. There 
are different accounts of the manner in which he was pre- 
aerved from the voracious jaws of his father, who was in 
the practice of devouring his children. Indeed, one story 
says that he actually devoured Neptune at his birth, but 
that aflerwards, by virtue of a certain emetic draught ad- 
ministered to him, he was made to disgorge him, together 
with his brothers ai^d sisters, who had shared a similar 
fete. Others say, that Ops concealed Neptune, and pre- 
aented Saturn with a colt, as being the child which had 
been bom ; which colt Saturn devoured, and so Neptune 
escaped, and was consigned to the care and instroction of 
certain sheoherds. 

Jupiter, Neptune^s brother, deposed their father Saturn 
from the government of the universe, and divided it into 
three portions, assigning the ocean to Neptune, the infer- 
nal regions to his brother Pluto, and retaining heaven and 
earth for himself. 

The wife of Neptune was a sea nymph by the name of 
Amphitrile, a daughter of Nereus. The symbol of Nep- 
tune's government was a three-tined sceptre^, denominated 
a trident. In the cut above, he is represented as holding 
this sceptre, seated in a shelly chariot beside his queen, 
drawn by sea-horses, and attended by Tritons, whose up- 
per parts were human, and whose lower parte resembled 
fish. Triton in the singular number signifies ^ sea-god, 
the son of Neptune and Amphitrite. He is denominated 
Neptune's hom, because he acted as his tmmpeter, blow 
ing a horn before him, as seen in the cut above mentioned. 
But when the term Triton is used in the plural, [Tritonsf) 
It then merely means sea horses resembling Triton, part 
man and part fish. 

The race of horses owe to Neptune their existence. 
Strildng the earth with his trident, a horse insUntly sprang 
into being; whence Neptune is called Hippius and Hip- 
podromus. When Neptune and Minerva disputed for the 



honour of g^iving a naiile tu Athens, the gods decided tua* 
that one should do it wha would bestow upon the cttisena 
the most useful gift. Neptune gave them a horse, and 
Minerva an olive tree. Minerva's gift being the most va- 
lued by the inhabitants, the city was called Athens, after 
one of her names. — Neptune was the producer of the 
famous winged horse Pegasus ; also of Arion, the noblest 
oourser ever backed by monarch or hero. 

" The productions of Neptune are fur the greater |>art 
monstrous. The Aloides, who, heaping mountains apon 
one another, attempted to scale the heavens, and became 
dangerous to Jupiter hunself, were his sons ; and his eon 
also was the monstrous Cyclop Polyphemus, whom Ulya- 
ses deprived of his eye. This injury, done to' his Moved 
son by mortal hands, Neptune left not unave^ed, but se- 
verely punished the daring deed of Ulysses. He rendered 
vain, as long as possible, all attempts made by the unfor- 
tunate traveOer to regain his home ; he made him endure 
all hardships and dangers that can befel a sea-faring man ; 
and when, at last, by the will of fate, he must reach Itha- 
ca, his native island, Neptune avenged himself on the in- 
nocent ship of the hospitable PhcenicianS who brought 
him thither, transforming her on her return into a rock. 
Thus dangerous was it even to Minerva^s favourite, to have 
ofifended the dreadful power of the resistless element, and 
what was related to it. 

" When the Mases were entertaining themselves ' on the 
Aonian monnt,^* with song and the lyre, in so giy and 
cheerful a manner that all the environs participated in their 
joy, and Helicon itself lea^ under their feet, Neptune, 
falling into a passion, sent un Pegasus with the injnnedon 
to set Fimits to the mirth and noisy joy of those revellers. 
When arrived at the top of the mount, Pegasus had nothing 
to do in order to bring all into its proper, quiet course, but 
to paw the ground ; from beneath bis tramp, however, that 
well known fountain burst forth, out of which the po^s 
sip their inspiration, and which fhwa the horse ia e^Ied 
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AN EXPLORINO EZPEDITION. 



Thx eztertence of a North- West Passage, or of a navi- 
gable commoiiication between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans round the northern coast of America, is a question 
vhich has exercised the ingenuity of the learned for the 
ast three centuries ; and the return of our adventurous 
:ountrynian, Captain Ross, from bis renewed efforts to aid 
n its determination, has once again created a lively inte- 
'erest upon the subject among all classes. Its object may 
)e briefly explained tbus. 

The greater part of the land contained on the surface of 
)Ur globe, is collected into two great masses ; the one of 
^hich is situated in its easterh hemisphere, and is called 
he Old World ,; the other in its western hemisphere, and 
termed the New World. The former, which is composed 
sf the united continents of Europe, Asia, and Africa, pre- 
sents one unbroken mass of land, stretching from the Cape 
of Good Hope in the south, to the Arctic Sea in the north. 
The New World, or the continent of America, forms a 
similarly uninterrupted barrier, extending a nearly equal 
length, from the Straits of MageUiaens in the South, to a 
point yet undetermined in the North. The Atlantic Ocean 
is interposed between these two masses on one side of the 
globe, and the Pacific Ocean separates them on the oppo- 
site side. Previous to the close of the fifteenth century, 
it was not known that any communication existed between 
these oceans ; in other words, the countries situated on 
the Atlantic, (including of course the principal nations of 
Europe,) had no maritime connexion with those washed 
by the Pacific, (of which the East Indies form a part.) 
Theie are at present two practicable routes by which such 
communication is maintained. The one is by the south- 
em extremity of the Old World, or the Cape of Good 
Hope, the other, by the southern extremity of the New 
World, through the Straits of Magelhaens, or round Capo 
Horn. They may be termed respectively the South-East 
Passage and the South- West Passage, 6om the Atlantic 
into the Pacific. Each of these passages, however, im- 
plies the necessity of sailing to the southern end of the 
Atlantic, before either the eastern or the western turning 
into the Pacific ean be Reached ; and as the chief maritime 



nations of the world are placed much nearer to its northern 
end, it has occurred to them, that if they were to sail to 
the northern instead of the southern extremity, and then 
turn to the east or to the west, they would reach the Pact* 
fie much sooner ; in other words, that a North-East Pas- 
sage (round tlie northern coast of Europe and Asia,) or a 
North-West Passage (round the northern shores of Ame- 
rica,] would be a much shorter route than the existing 
South-East or South-West Passage. 

But obstacles exist to the accomplishment of either ot 
these northern passages, which do not exist in the south- 
em routes. The northern shores of both the Old and the 
New World arc situated in much higher latitudes than 
their southern limits, and are therefore subject to a much 
more intense degree of cold ; so that while the waters that 
bound the latter are at all times open to the seaman, those 
which encircle the former are during the greater portion 
of the year frozen into a vast icy barrier, entirely obstruct- 
ing all navigation. Another circumstance also operates 
to the same efifect. In accomplishing either of the south- 
ern passages, the navigator has merely to round a jutting 
promontory in a high latitude ; but in attempting either of 
the northern routes, he has to pass a long line of coast ex- 
tending above 100** or ISO*' of longitude under the. same 
frozen parallel. 

The qnestion of a North-East Passage has long jBince 
ceased to excite much interest. It is certain, indeed, that 
a sea extends from BehringS Strait to the Spitzbergen 
Seas ; but the passage has never yet been performed, and 
may be fairly assumed to be impracticable. A North- 
West Passage would be a much shorter route ; but a 
shorter than all has been suggested, which is termed tha 
North Polar Passage. It consists in sailing through the 
Spitzbergen Seas direct into the Polar Basin, or the region 
immediately surrounding the North Pole, and emerging it 
Behring*s Strait; its track thus forming, as it were, the 
diameter of the circle presented by the northern shores ot 
Europe and Asia on the one side, and those of America on 
the other. We shall now give a l)rjef sketch of the va- 
rious attempts that have been mar?e to efiTect the remaining 
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two pasnm, the North^WM and the Polar; romaiking 
on tho obatades that hare fhiBtnttad their aeeomplishment, 
«ad tho difliderata yet remaining for that porpoae. 

OBSTACLBS TO THE ACCOMPUSHMENT OF THE 
NORTH-WEST PASSAGE. 

The diffioultiea which impede the narigation of the 
Arctic Seas, ariae, as we have before obeenred, from the 
extreme cold to which their high latitude exposes them. 
Owing to the spherical form of the earths surface, and the 
obliqmty of iu axis, the sun is, for a considerable portion 
of the year, entirely withdrawn from these regions. 
Throughout this long and dreary night, an intense frost 
prevails. As early as the month of August, snow begins 
to fall: a rapid formation of ice ensues ; along the shores 
and bays, the fresh water, poured from rivulets, or drained 
from the thawinc; of former collections of snow, becomes 
quickly congealed; the surface of the sea is spread over 
with ice, and its waters are firmly bound up into one solid 
maas. The gloomy darkness of impenetrable winter now 
reigns throuffhout ; occasionally, indeed^ relieved or ag- 
gravated by the moon'aieeble rays. 

At length the sun re-appears ; but it is long before his 
faint and Unguid beams impart much warmth to the dreary 
waste. Gradually, however, their power increases ; the 
snow begins to melt, the ice slowly dissolves, and the 
ocean is once again set free. The massy sheet which iu 
surface lately formed is now broken into a thousand frag- 
ments, of various size and thickness : these, impelled by 
the violence of winds and currents, are dispersed in all di- 
rections, sometimes meeting with fearful shock, and shiver- 
ing each other into atoms. This disruption of the ice 
generally happens about the month of June ; and a few 
weeks are commonly sufficient to disperse the floaUng 
fields. 

The sea is at last open, for a short and dubious interval, 
10 the pursuits of the adventurous seaman ; but the navi- 
gation is accomplished only with great difficulty to him, 
and at the imfninent hazard of his being crushed by these 
fioating fields of ice. Another obstacle not less fonnida- 
ble impedes his progress ; namely, the icebergs^ or insu- 
lated mountains of ice, whi«h float like lofty towers upon 
the ocean, threatening to overwhelm with instant destruc- 
tion tlie fraU bark that sails beneath. These are formed 
by the congelation of the fresh water that pours annually 
into the ocean, and are collected along tho indented shores 
and in the deep i)ays enclosed by precipitous rocks. Eve- 
ry successive year adds to their size, till at length, by the 
action of their own accumulated weight, and the under- 
mining of the sea, the enormous blocks are broken off, and 
).e;ipitated into the ocean below. These mountains of 
ia«<i Lnd perfect ice are probably the gradual production 
of many years. Their substance is clear, compactt and 
solid ; ird their tint of a fine green, verging to blue. Its 
clearness is generally interrupted by numerous small air 
bubbles ; but large pieces may be occasionally obtained 
possessing a degree of purity and transparency equal to 
that of the most beautifhl crystal. Captain Scoresby 
states, that with a lump of ice of by no means regular 
convexity, used as a burning lens, he has frequently burnt 
wood, fired gunpowder, malted lead, and lit the sailors 
pipes, to their great astonishment ; the ice itself remain- 
mg, in the mean while, quite firm and pellucid. The salt- 
water ice, on the other hand, is porous, incompact, and 
only imperfectly transparent, and is annually formed and 
destroyed. The appearance of a numerous collection of 
icebergs is described as intercstiug in the extreme. Along 
the western coast of Greenland, they form an immense 
rampart, which presents to the mariner a sublime specta- 
cle, resembling at a distance whole groups uf churches, 
mantling castles, or fleets under full sail. 

HISTORY TO THE CLOSE OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

Ths first navigator whose efforts appear to have inspi- 
red a reasonable hope of finding the North- West Passage, 
was Gaspar de Cortereal, a Portuguese, who, in the year 
1500, discovered the country called Labrador. Coasting 
thence to the north^'ard, and reaching the wide opening 
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of Hudson^ Strait, he concluded that he had fouiid the 
so-much-desired passage into the Pacific, which he named 
the Strait of Anian. He rstamed to Portugal, and in die 
following year embarked on a second expedttlon, with two 
vessels ; but having been separated from his consort br 
bad weather, he was never heard of more. Hia brother, 
Michael de Cortereal, who sailed in quest of him, shared 
a similar &te ; and it was only the positive order of the 
king, Manuel, which restrained a third brother frcAn oon- 
tinning the fruitless search. The two Cabotaa had pre- 
viously engaged in the same enterprise ; but their efliMts 
had tenmnated only in the discovery of NewfoondJasd. 

Cortereal was succeeded by Aubert and Jaqnea Cartier 
on the part of France, and by Estevan Gromes on that of 
Spain ; but all the endeavours of these navigators to dis- 
cover any opening in the northern coast that held oat ths 
leas{ hope of a passage in that quarter, were in vain. 

About the same period, the idea of a vojrage to ths 
North Pole was first suggested by Master Rwert Thome, 
of Bristol, who is said to have exhorted King Henry YIIL 
*' with very weighty and substantial reasons, to set forth 
a discovene, even to the North Pole.** Among other ad- 
vantages that were held out as the probable results, was 
the discovery of a shorter passage to China and the East 
Indies : but although an expedition was seat out far this 
purpose, the proceedings connected with it are scarcely at 
all known. The voyage of *' TAe TrinUie amd tke JC- 
nt0fi" to the north-west, followed in 1536, but withooi 
any further success : and between the years 1553 and 1556, 
6ir Hugh Willoughby, Richard Chancelor, and Stepboi 
Borough, performed three several voyages in qnest of a 
North-East Passage, but could not, on aeconnt of immenae 
shoals of ice, proceed further than the Strait of Weigats. 

Notwithstanding the failure of so many attempts, the 
belief that America was to be passed somewhers on the 
north-west still remained unimpaired among the merchants 
and navigators of England, and was supported by the wri- 
tings of the most learned men in the nation. Under tho 
auspices of Queen Elizabeth, Martin Frobisher made three 
successive voyages, in 1576, 1577, and 1578 ; but his pro- 
gress was exceedingly smaU. Yet their promoters were 
still satisfied " of the likelihood of the discovery of the 
North-West Passage,*' and they accordingly resolved on 
a new expedition. The conduct of this wzs entmsted to 
the celebrated John Davis, who, in si 585, succeeded in 
passing up the strait which now bears his name, as high 
as latitude 66^ 40', and discovered the inlet called Cum- 
berland Strait. He performed two snbseouent voyages in 
Uie succeeding two years, in Uie second of which he stood 
sixty leagues up Cumberland Strait. 

Mo further attempt was made until the conunencement 
of the seventeenth century, when George Weymouth de- 
parted on an expedition, fitted out at th^ joint expense of 
the Muscovy and Turkey Companies ; but his voyage was 
a complete failure. 

In the years 1605, 1606, and 1607, the Kme of Denmark 
despatched Henry Hall three several times, but all his at- 
tempts were fruitless. 

As neither the passage by the north-east, nor that 
by the north-west, seemed to hold out muck hope of 
success, it was resolved again to try the route across 
the North Pole. Accordingly Henry Hudson, an ex- 
perienced and intrepid seaman, was selected for this 
enterprise; and in the year 1607, he set sail from 
England, and stood directly for the east coast of 
Greenland^hich he reached in latitude 73^, naming 
the point Moid leith Hope ; thence continuing north- 
ward, he advanced to about latitude 81°, when he was 
compelled by the ice to return. In the following year 
he was employed without 8U«:cess in search of a North- 
East Passage ; and in 1609 by the Dutch, in an expe 
dition of very dubious object. In 1610 he embarked 
on his last and fatal voyage once again to the north- 
westward. Keeping to the westward, he passed the 
strait which now bears his name ; but, soon afterwards, 
his crew mutinied, and, luminff him adnt in a boat, 
abandoned him to a miserable late. 

Sir Thomas Button follov.ed next, in 1613, and 
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pftttiDff through Hudfon't Strait, reached the main 
land of America in latitude 60^ 40 ' . Having wintered, 
he advanced as high as latitude 65°, on the east coast 
of Southampton Island, and returned to England in 
the summer of 1613. 

{To b€ Contmued.) 

FALLS OFvNiAGARA.-By Riy. F. W. P. GauNvrooD. 

(CMKhldMi.) 

Flighta of aeeore wooden stepa bring us to the top of 
the bulk,* where we again stand on a level with the dee- 
cending Falls. We soon found that the greatest variety 
of infereat was on this, the American side. The viilaee 
of Manchester is sitoated on the rapid, just above the Fall. 
A bridge is thrown boldly over the rushing and " anowy*' 
rapid to a small Island, called Bath Island, where there are 
one or two dwellings and a paper-mill ; and from this spot 
another bridge runs with equal boldness to Goat Island. 
The whole breadth of the space thus traversed is one thou- 
sand and seventy-two feet. 

Goat Island is a paiadise. I do not believe that there 
ia a spot in the world which, within the same space, com- 
prises so much grandeur and beauty. It is but about a 
mile in circumference, and in that mile you have a forest 
of tall old trees, many of them draperied with cHmbing and 
cleaving ivy ; a rich variety of wild shrubs and plants ; se- 
veral views of the rapids ; an opportunity to pass without 
diaeomfort under the amaller American rail, and the very 
finest view, I will venture to say, of the great Crescent, 
or Horseshoe Fall. Turn to the left, as you enter this 
Eden, and you come out into a cleared and open spot, on 
which you discern a log hnt with vines round its doors and 
windows, and a little garden in front of it, running down 
to the water's edge ; a flock of sheep, feeding quietly, or 
reposing pleasandy under scattered clumps of graceful 
trees; while, beyond this scene of rural repose, you see 
the whole field of the rapids, bearing down in fuU force, 
upon this point of their division, as if determined to sweep 
it away. Or turn to the right, and treading the shady fo* 
rest, step aside to the margin of the smaller American Fal],t 
and bathe your hands, if you please, in its just leaping 
waters. Then, pursuing the circuit of the bland, descend 
a spiral flight of stairs, and treading cautiously along the 
narrow footpath cut horizontally in the side of the cliff, 
enter the magnificent hall formed by the falling flood, the 
bank of which you have just lefl, and command your nerves 
for a few moments, that, standing as you do about midway 
in the descent of the Fall, you may look up, eighty feet, 
to its arched and crystal roof, and down, eighty feet, on 
its terrible and misty and resounding floor. You will 
never forget that sight and sound. 

Retrace your steps to the upper bank, and then, if your 
strength holds out, proceed a short way further to the en- 
loyment of a view already referred to, which excels every 
other in this place of many wonders. It is obtained from 
a bridge or platform, which has recently been thrown out 
over some rock/t, and is carried to the very brink of the 
Horseshoe Fall, and even projects beyond it, so tliat the 
spectator at the end of the platform is actually suspended 
over it. And if he is alone, and gives way to hb feelings, 
he must drop upon his knees, for the grandeur of the scene 
is overpowering. The soul is elevated, and at the same 
time subdued, as in an awful and heavenly presence. Deity 
is *there. The brooding and commanding Spirit is there. 

*■ On this bankt near tho ferry-house, there is a stone imbedded 
in the noond, nidelj carved, on which there has lately been disco> 
▼ered, oy ramorinc the moas whieh had grown over it, the foUoiving 
inscription :— I. V. 1747. This is by far the moat ancient date to 
be found in the vicinity. I Y., whoever he was, when he looked 
upon the Falls, must have been surrounded by a perfect wilderness. 
What poet will speak in his name, and describe his feelings, and 
record his thoughts, as he stood here akme with God ? 

t This ia separated from the ^r^ater Fall by a diminutive island, 
covered with trees, which tenaciously maintains its terrible tK>sition, 
in emulation* as it were, of Goat Island. This lesser Fall, smril 
tt it is eompand with the oUwis, would of itself be woifli a 
journey. 



« The Lord ia upon many watera.'* The heighta and the 
depths, the shadows and the sunlight, the foamj the min, 
the rainbows, the gushing showers of diamonds, the beau- 
ty, and Uie power, and the majesty all around and above, 
environ the spirit with holiest influences, and without vio- 
lence compel it to adore. " Deep caUeth unto deep." The 
cataract, from its mysterious depths, caUeth with its thun*. 
der, back to the deep lake, and up to the deep sky, and 
forward to the deep ocean, and far inward to the deep of 
man's soul. And the answer of the lake, and the answer 
of the sky, and the answer of the ocean, are praise to the 
Maker, praise to Him who sitteth above the water-flood, 
praise to the Almi^ty God ! And where is the soul 
which will not also hear that caO, and answer it even with 
a clearer and louder answer, and cry. Praise to the Crea- 
tor, praise to the infinite, and holy, and blessed God ! 

These Falls are not without their history ; but, like 
their depths, it is enveloped with clouds. Geologists sup- 
pose, and with good apparent reason, that time was when 
the Niagara fell over the abrupt bank at Queenstown, be- 
tween six and seven miles below the place of thc^ present 
Falls, and that it has, in the lapse of unknown and incal- 
culable years, been wearing away the gulf in the interme- 
diate distance, and toiling and travelhng through the rock, 
back to its parent lake. The abrupt termination of the 
high bank and table land at Queenstown ; the correspon- 
dence of the opposite cliffs to each other all the way up to 
the Falls ; the masses of superincumbent limestone winch 
both the American and Canadian cataracts hurl from time 
to time into the boiling abyss ;'*' all seem to favor this sup- 
position. But when did the grand journey begin 1 When 
will it end? How vain to ask ! How momentary human 
life appears, when we give pur minds to such contempla^ 
tions 1 Where was the cataract toiling in its way, when 
none but the awe-struck Indian came to bow before its 
sublimity ? Where was it, when the moss-buried trunk, 
which now lies decaying by its borders, was a new-sprung 
sapling, glittering with the ^ray-drops which f«.d its in-, 
fant leaves 1 Where was it, before the form of a single 
red man glided through the forest ? Where was it, when 
lofty trees stood by it in the intimate sympathy of centu- 
ries, which long since have been resolved into earth? 
Where was it, when winds and clouds were ita only visit- 
ors ; and when the sun and blue heaven by day, and the 
moon and stars by night, alone looked down and beheld it, 
the same as they do now 1 And is not science blind and 
foolish, when, being. in her elements and leading-strings, 
she lisps impiety, instead of prayer t 

Four days flew by us like the waters of the rapids, while 
we staid here, and then came our time for departure. As 
we rode down to Lake Ontario, on the bank of the river, 
and turned every moment to oatch glimpses of the Falls, 
we were favored, *vhen between two and three mUes on 
our way, with a fulLview of the whole cataract, through 
an opening in the woods. We stopped and alighted, in 
order to enjoy the melancholy pleasure of contemplating it 
for the last time. It looked softer and gentler in the dis- 
tance, and its sound came to the ear like a murmur. I had 
learned to regard it as a friend ; and aa I stood, I bade it, 
in my heart, farewell. 

Farewell, beautiful, holy creation of God ! — ^Flow on in 
the garments of glory which he has given thee, and fill 
other soula as thou hast mine, with wonder and praise. 
Oflen will my spirit be with thee, wakin|r» and in dreams. 
But soon I shall pass away, and thou wilt remain. Flow 
on, then, -for others' eyes, when mine are closed-^nd for 
others' hearts, when mine is cold. Still call to the deepo 
of many generations. Still Utter the instructions of the 

♦ Within a few years, several pieces of the apper stratum have 
been thrown down. The waters, however, are now obliged to 'act 
upon a surface three times wider than that which formerly sustained 
them, and the limestone is becoming more and more compacted 
with the harder chert, as they approach Black Rock. Theii retro- 
cession must therefore be slow, bejrond the power of oomputatioik 
Beneath the limestone strata, there is a layer of loose shale, which 
is easily washed away, and which is always first hollowed out be- 
fore tfa« limeatooe faUs. 
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CMAtor to waj4htiag •pintSr till thou htM MttM thy 
work, and they have all retuhied, like wearied traTeUeia, 
to their home. 

NUGARA. 

(From the Spanish of Jom Maria Mtndia.} 

Tbcmindous tobrcmt ! for an instant huah 
Thft terrors of thy voice, and eaat aside 
Those wide-involring shadows, that ni}* cy«it ' 
May Kee the fearful beauty of thv face. 
I am not ill unworthy of thy night ; 
. -For, from my very boyhood, have I loved,—. 
Shunning the meaner tnick of common minds, — 
To look on Nature in her loftier moods. 
At the fierce rushing of the hiuricane. 
At the near Urrstingof the thundpiioU, 
I have been touched with joy ; and, when the sea, 
Lashed by the wind, hath rocked my bark, and showed 
Its yawnmg caves beneath me, I hnve loved 
Its dangers ajid the wrath of elements. 
But never ytft the madness of the sea 
Hatb moved me as thy grandeur moves me now. 

Thou flowest on in quiet, till thy w avcs 
Grow broken 'midst the rocks ; thy current, then, 
Shoots onward, like the irresistible course 
Of destiny* Ah ! terribly they rage — 
The hoarse and rapid whiilpools there ! My bnun 
Grows wild, m3r senses wander, as I gaze 
Upon *^he hurrying waters, and my sight 
Vainly wooid follow, as toward Uie verge 
Sweeps the wide torrent : waves tnniunerable 
Meet there and madden ; w aves innumerable 
Urge on, and o%'ertJike the waves before, 
And disappear in thunder and in foam. 

They reach— thcv leap the barrier : the abyss 
Swallows, insatiable, the sinking waves. 
A thousand rainlxiws arch them, and the woods 
Are deafened witii the ro;ir. The violent shock 
Shatters to vai>our the descending sheets : 
A cloudy whirlwind fills the ^ilf, and heaves 
The mighty pyramid of circling mist 
To heaven. I1ie solitary hunter, near, . 
Pauses with terror in the forest sha^les. 

♦ * ♦ • ♦ 

God of all truth ! in other lands iVe seen 
Lying philosophers, binspheming men, 
Questioners of thy mysteries, Uuil draw 
Their fcHows deep into impiety ; 
And therefore dutU my spirit seek thv face 
In earth's mniestic solitudes. Even here 
My heart doth o{;en nil itself to thee. 
In this immensity of loneliness, 
I feel thy himd u|X)n me. To my enr 
The eternal thunder of the rutamct brmgt 
Thy voice, and I nin hutHl)lcd lut I hear. 

Dread torrent ! that, with wonder and with fear, 
Dost overwhelm the soul of him that looks 
Upon thee, ami dost bear it from itself, 
Whence hast thon thy beginning ? Whosuyplies, 
Age after age, thy unexhausted springs? 
what power hntli onlorett, that, when all thy weight 
Descends into the-dcep, the swollen waves 
Rise not, and roll lo overwhelm tlie earth ? 

The Lord hatli opened hi.n omnipotent hand, 
Covered ihy face with clouds* and given his voice 
To thy down-rushing waters ; he hath girt 
Thy trembling forcheiul with his nuliuntbow. 
1 see thy never-resting waters run, 
And I bethink me how the tide of time 
Sweeps to eteijiity So pass, of mim, — 
Pass-, like a noon-iley dream, — ^the blossoming dmys, 
And he awakes lo sorrow. • « • 

Hear, dread Niagum! ray latest voice. 
Yet a few years, and the cold earth shall close 
Over the bones of him who sings ihec now ' 

Thus feelingly. Would that this, my humble veoM, 
Might be like lliee, immortal I, meanwhile, 
Cheerfully passing to the apnotnte(| rest, 
Might raise my radiant forehead in the cbudt, 
To listen to the echoes of my fame. / 

U. Slates RttietB and Literary Gazette^ 

Never quit your hopes. Hope is often better than en- 
joyment. Hope is often the cause as well as the effect of 
youth. It is certainly a very pleasant and healthy pas- 
aion. A hopeless person is deserted by himself; and he 
who forsakes himself is soon forsaken by friends andTor- 
\, — Berkeley, 



THE CmriTNG DIAMOND. 

The art of using the diamond for cutting glass, htat 
undergone, within a few years, a very important iia- 
proYement. A glazier's apprentice, when usins a dia- 
mond set in a coBical ferrule, as was always me prac- 
tice about twenty years since, found great difficulty in 
acqniiring tiie art of using it with certainty, and at the 
end of seven rears' apprenticeship, many were found 
but indifferently skilled in its employment. This arose 
from the difficulty of finding the precise angle at 
which the diamond cuts, and of guiding it aloi^ the 
glass at the proper inclination when that angle is found. 
Almost the whole of the time consumed, and of the 
glass destroyed in acquiring the art of cutting glass, 
may now be saved by the use of an im))roved tool. The 
gem is set in a small piece of squared brass with its 
edge nearly parallel to one side of the square. A person 
dolled in its use, now files away one side of the brass, 
until, by trial, he finds that the diamond will make a 
clean eut, when guided by keeping this edge pressed 
against a ruler. The diamond and its mounting are 
now attached to a stick similar to a pencil, by means 
of a swivel allowinff a small angular motion. Thus 
the merest tyro appues at once the cutting edge at the 
proper angle, by pressing the side of the brass agaiast 
a ruler ; and even thoiign the part he h(^ds in his hand 
should deviate a little from the required angle, it com- 
municates no irregularity to the position of the dia- 
mond, which rarely fails to do its office when tfaus eon 
ployed. 



WAX. 

A soft, yellowish, and tenacious matter, wherewith 
the bees form cells tor the reception of the noney. The 
upper surface of the leaves of many trees is covered 
with a varnish which mav be separated and obtainea 
in a state of purity, and found to possess all the pro- 
perties of bees-wax; hence it is justly inferred, that 
wax is a vegetable product, and that the bees extract it 
unaltered from the leaves of trees and other Testable 
substances that contain it. Several plants contam wax 
in sucb abundance as to make it profitable to extract it 
from them. 



SFFECT OF THE NERVOUS STBTEM ON THE INTEUJSCTtlAL 
POWERS. 

When Lord Sunderland was at the Hague, he con 
tracted a particullur intimacy with Mr. Uunidngham 
author of the History of Great Britain, as they were 
both remarkable chess players. Whenever his lordship 
was at leisure, he either drove to Cunningham's lodg- 
ings, which were at some distance, or sent his carriage 
for him. After playing for a Course of time, LiOrd Sun- 
derland discovered that he who was jolted in the car- 
riage before they sat down, was always sure to lose 
every game ; for which reason he gave over going to 
Cunningham's, but always sent for him, and always 
beat him, to his no small astonishment, as he was con- 
scious that he understood the game as well as his ad- 
versary. At last, when he was very much out of hu- 
mour, liord Sunderland told him the trick, and Cun- 
ningham insisted that they should drive to one another's 
lodgin|;s alternately, which confirmed his lordship's ob- 
servation, and restored Cunningham to his fonner level ; 
for, from that tin^ they won and lost alternately. This 
fact which appears not at all incredible, for the streets 
of the Hague were not, in the last century, so smooth 
as those of London are at present, proves how nicely 
the capacities^ of Sunderland and Cunningham were 
balanced against each other: but it is more curious and 
interesting on another account— it shows the intimate 
connection between our corporeal fianie and th« faculty 
of thinking. 
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It has sometimes been supposed, that tbe portion 
of the globe inhabited by the Antediluvians was 
submerged at the time of the Deluge by internal 
convulsions, and that it now lies at the bottom of the 
Pacific ocean. One reason assi^ed for this supposi- 
tion is, that amid all the Antediluvian fossil remains 
every where to be found, no human bones have been 
discovered. But, after no little reflection on the sub- 
ject, we are forced to the conclusion that they must 
have inhabited central Asia. The garden or Kden 
was situated thereabouts, and it is not at all probable 
tha t wheu man was expelled thence, he would journey 
a great distance to find a place for settlement. Having 
once settled, it is further probable that, although, from 
the increase of population, the settlement would be 
extended^ yet the spot first settled would continue as 
a kind of centre to the rest. We repeat it then, that 
the Antediluvians most probably inhabited central 
Asia. 

The language of that portion of our race has been a 
subject of much speculation. Some have supposed it 
was the Hebrew, some the Chaldean, and some the 
Chinese. But wnoever reflects at all upon the subject, 
must be convinced that it was neither one nor another : 
m fine, that it was no language at present known. 
The continual changes occurring in language make it 
very difierent at diflerent periods. Some terms become 
obsolete; new terms are invented ; modes of expression 
become more intricate and refined ; and, above all, 
words, phrases, and sentences are adopted from one 
language into another: insomuch that it is altogether 
unlikely that there is a language in existence at the 
present day such as the confusion of tongues at 
Babel made it, much less such as was spoken by 
Adam. Nevertheless, there is reason to believe that 
the syhatratum of the Hebrew. Chaldean, and Chi- 
nese languages, is essentially tne same as was that i 
of the primitive language. The reasons for this 
supposition will be given when we treat on those 
lansruages. 

Time was evidently divided by the Antediluvians 
into weeks, months, and years. The Sabbath appears 
to have been instituted at the termination of the crea- 
tion, which would divide it into 'weeks. From the 
dates given in the account of the Flood, it seems that 
the division into months was in use, and that there 
were twelve of them reckoned to a year. The account 
of the ages of the Antediluvians, shows that the divi- 
sion into years was in practice. But it is supposed 
that the Antediluvian year was but 360 days, and that, 
at the time of the Deluge, the motion of the sun was 
altered, by which the year became longer by five days 
and nearly six hours. That such a change had been 
made, was noticed by most of the ancient philoso- 
phers.* In consequence of this change, the various 
postdiluvian nations, in process of tune, found it ne- 
cessary to alter their reckoning. 

It has been generally supposed that the Antediluvians 
ate no animal food. The toundation for this supposition 
is, that no permission to eat it appears to have been 
^ven till after the Deluge ; whereas, express permis- 
sion was given to eat vegetable food. But it should 
be recollected, that very little is said respecting those 
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times, either in relation to rites or morals. It appears, 
however, that the distinction was made between clean 
and unclean beasts, &c. prior to the Flood ; also, tJiat 
animal sacrifices were oflered, and that too without 
recorded direction to that effect. Under these circum- 
stances, one would be somewhat inclined to infer, that 
animal food was used. This however is not material 
to us, seeing its use was expressly authori2cd after the 
Deluge. 

Again : it has been thought by some, that the Ante- 
diluvians must have brought the art of ship- building to 
great perfection, or Noah could never have constructed 
such an ark as he did. But, from the very account of 
the building of the ark, we should suppose the contrary. 
It appears that he was directed in its construction by 
God himself, even to the very pitchins[ of it within 
and without; which seems almost like any thing 
rather than a prior acquaintance, by Noah and the 
Antediluvians, with ship-building. The probability 
is, that they knew nothing about the subject, and that 
they had nothing to do with commerce, forming, as 
they did. but one great and compact community. 

But after all our conjectures ; after all the allegories 
of heathen mythology, and all the hints derivable from 
history, sacred and profane^ very little can be learned 
respecting Antediluvian times. The sum' of the 
matter is, that those first inhabitants of the earth lived 
to a vast age ; that all spoke the same language ; that 
they made no small progress in civilization ; that they 
became extremely wicked ; and that they went on 
"eating and drinking, marrying and giving in mar- 
riage, till the Flood came, and swept them all away." 
This most famed of all events in the annals of the 
world, we will consider at some length. 

" God saw that the wickedness of man was great in 
the earth, and that every imagination of the thoughts 
of his heart was only evil continually. And it repented 
the Lord that he had made man on the earthy and it 
grieved him at his heart. And the Lord said, I will 
destroy man, whom I have created, from the face of 
the earth ; both man and beast, and the creeping thing, 
and the fowls of the air : for it repenteth me that I hafe 
made them. But Noah found grace in the eyes of the 
Lord. Noah was a just man, and perfect in his gene- 
rations 5 and Noah walked with God." He was the 
son of Lamech, and was of the ninth generation from 
Adam. At the age of five hundred years, he is men- 
tioned as having had three sons, Shem, Ham, and 
Japheth. " And God said unto Noah, the end of all 
flesh is come before me ; for the earth is filled with 
violence through them. And behold I will destroy 
them with the earth. Make thee an ark of gopher 
wood: rooms shall thou make, in the ark, and shalt 
pitch it within and without with pitch. And this is 
the fashion which thou shalt make it of: The length 
of the ark shall be three hundred cubits, [four hundred 
and fifty feet,] the breadth of it fifty cubits, [Meventy-five 
feet,] and the height of it thirty cubits, [forty-five 'feet.J 
A window shah thou make to the ark, and in a cubit 

S eighteen inches] shalt thou finish it above ; and the 
oorof the ark shalt thou set in the side thereof: with 
lower, second, and third stories shalt thou make it, 

♦ See Plutarch de Placit. PhiloB. lib. ii. c. 8, lib. Hi. c. 12, lib. 
V. c. 18; Plato Polit. p. 174, 176» 269, 270, 271 ; and Laartittfi in 
vit. Anaxagor. lib. ix. seg. 33. 
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And behold I, eren I, do bring a flood of waters upon 
the earth, to destroy sil flesh wherein is the breath of 
life, from under heaven ; and every thing that is in the 
earth shalJ die. But with thee will I establish my 
covenant ; and thou shalt come into the ark, thou, and 
thy sons, and thy wife^ and thy sons' wires with thee. 
And of every livmg thmg of all flesh, two of every sort 
shalt thou bring into die ark, to keep them alive with 
thee ; th^y shall be male and female. And take thou 
unto thee of all food that is eaten, and thou shalt 
gather it to thee ; and it shall be food for thee and for 
them. Of every clean beast thou shalt take to thee by 
sevens, the male and his female ; of fowls also of the 
air by sevens, the male and his female. And Noah 
did according unto all that the Lord commanded 
him.** 

Six hundred years had rolled over his patriarchal 
head ; the ark was completed ; himself and family, 
and all the designated beasts, and creeping things, and 
fowls of the air, were safely within the arK ; when lo ! 
" all the fotmtains of the great deep were broken up, 
and the ^windows of heaven were opened." Forty 
days the* rain came down in torrents ; " the waters 
increased, and bare up the ark, and it was liAed up 
above the earth, and went upon the face of the waters. 
And the waters prevailed exceedingly upon the earth ; 
and all the high hills that were under the whole 
heaven were covered. FiAeen cubits upward," above 
the sunmiit of the loftiest mountain '^ did the waters 
prevail," insomuch that there was not a foothold left 
for man or beast on the face of the earth. *' And every 
living substance was destroyed which was upon the 
face of the ground, both man, and cattle, and the 
creeping things, and the fowl of the heaven : and 
Noan only remained alive, and they that were with 
him in the ark. And the waters prevailed upon the 
earth a hundred and fi% days." 

It was about the first of November, Anno Mundi 
165G, that the Deluge began. Five long months was 
the ark with its inmates floating on the world of 
waters ; till at length, bv their gradual subsiding, it 
rested, about the £st or April, A. M. 1657, on the 
mountains of Ararat, supposed by some to be the 
Gordysean hills, whicn separate Armenia frora Meso- 
potamia ; and by others, the hills beyond Bactria, north 
of India. Forty days after this, Noah opened the 
window of the ark, and sent out a raven, which went 
to and fro until the earth was dry. He also sent forth 
a dove, to see if the waters were abated ; which, 
finding no place to rest, on account of the general 
prevalence of the waters still, returned to the ark, and 
was taken in by Noah. Seven days afterwards, he 
sent her forth again. In the evening, she returned 
with an olive leaf in her beak. Still he remained in 
the ark. Seven days after this, he sent her forth again, 
but, finding resting places sufficient, she returned no 
more. Yet Noah continued in the ark till the earth 
was well dried. About the tenth of November, A. M. 
1657, which was a year and ten days from the time 
Noah had entered tne ark, God commanded him to 
leave it, together with his family, and the various 
living creatures that were with him ; which he accord- 
ingly did. In testimony of his gratitude to his almighty 
Preserver, he erected an altar, and took of every clean 
beast, and of every clean fowl, and offered burnt offer- 
ings thereon. God then made a covenant with Noah 
and his sons, that he would no more cut off* all flesh, 
or destroy the earth by a Deluge ; of which he made 
the rainbow the token. 

In otir next, we shall consider some objections urged 
against the reality of this historical event, the Deluge ; 
and also present some corroborative evidences of it. 
Our object in this department of our work, is to give 
the true history of tne world. Of course, we must 
give what we deem to be so. If we are met by ob- 
jections in our progress, we must obviate them, and 
gift par evidence. 
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THE CARACAL, OR SIYA-GUSH. 

"Though the Caracal resembles the lynx in size, in 
the formation of the body, and the aspect of the head ; 
and though like that animal it seems to hare the 
peculiar and almost singular characteristic of a stz^ 
of black hair at the extremitjr of the ears ; I do nor 
scruple, nevertheless, from their disagreement in other 
respects, to treat of them as animals of different 
species. 

*' The Caracal is not spotted like the lynx ; it has hair 
rougher and shorter; its tail is larger, and of a nnifbrm 
colour ; its snout is more elon^ted ; in appearance it 
is less mild, and in disposition it is fiercer. The lynx 
is an inhabitant of the cold, or at most of the tem- 
perate regions; the Caracal is only found in the hot 
countries ; and it is as much from their difference in 
disposition and climate that I have fudged them to be 
of two different species, as from the mspection and 
comparison of the animals themselves. 

" The Caracal, which is the lynx of the ancients, is 
common in Barbaryr, in Arabia, and in the southern 
half of Asia, and in all those countries which are 
inhabited by the lion, the panther, and the leopard; 
like them it depends on prey for its subsistence ; but, 
unlike them, from its inferior size, its inferior strength, 
to procure that prey it has much difficulty. Hurdly^ 
indeed, has it aught to subsist on but what the more 
potent carnivorous animals are dis^Msed to leave for it. 
It follows the lion, who, when the immediate cravings 
of his appetite are gratified, is of a disposition alto- 
gether unhostile. From the refuse of what this noble 
animal has devoured, the Caracal frequentlv enjoys a 
comfortable meal. When, however, he is left to' his 
own powers for support, he attacks hares, rabbits, and 
birds ; of the latter he is exceedingly fond, and will 
pursue them with astonishing swiAness to the tops of 
the tallest trees. 

*^ The Caracal is somewhat larger than a fox, and 
much fiercer and stronger. It has been known to 
attack, tear in pieces, and destroy in a few minutes, a 
large dog, who, fighting fur his life, defended himself 
with all his strength. It is very difficult to tame this 
animal ; yet if taken when very young, and afterwards 
reared with care, some affirm that it may be trained to 
the chase, to wnich it is by nature inclined, and in 
which it is sure to succeed, provided it is not let loose 
but against such animals as are its inferiors, and unable 
to resist it. Should it be a service of dan^r, -with 
every expression of reluctance it declines it. It is 
stated that in India they make use of this anioial to 
take hares, rabbits, and eveh large birds, all of which it 
surprises, and seizes with singular address and facility. 
It IS, however, doubtful whether the Caracal is ever 
thus employed. In captivity it is extremely aolky, and 
growls ncrcelv whenever it is noticed.'* 
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THE NORTHWEST PASSAGE. 



HISTORY TO THE CLOSE OF THE EIGHTEENTH 

c^rruRY. 

iOmttfuted.] 

Robert Bylot^in 1615, proceeded about half a degree 
further north, an4. In the following year, embarked 
with Baffin, to examine the sea lying nortn and west 
of Davis' Strait. In this voyage, one of the most 
remarkable and important ever accomplished in the 
same quarter of the globe, they traced the west coast 
of Greenland itp Davis' Strait, as far as the northern 
extremity of the sea now named after Baffin ; then, 
turning to the westward, they followed it round, ana 
descended the opposite snores to the south, passing, in 
their way, several large openings, which they neglected 
to examme, apparently assuming them to be merely 
Sounds. 

Luke Fox followed in 1631, and explored Hudson's 
Bay ; and. In 16G8, Zacharlah Gillam was sent out by 
Prince Runert, to examine the same quarter ; and the 
results of this voyage appear to have led to the forma- 
tion of the Hudson's Bay Company. 

No further attempts were made on the western coast 
of America, until the unfortunate voyage of Knight, 
Barlow, and Vaughan, in 1719, on the part of the Hud- 
son's Bay Company, in search of " the Strait of Anian, 
in order to discover gold, dec. to the northward ;" 
when, of two ships that were sent out, neither returned. 

John Scroggs was sent in search of them in 1722. 
but he returned without accomplishing any thing of 
the smallest note. 

In 1737, a similarly unsuccessful attempt was made 
by the Hudson's Bay Company, at the suggestion of 
Mr. Arthur Dobbs, who afterwards prevailed on the 
government to appropriate two vessels for this service, 
under the orders of Captain Middleton, who left Eng- 
land in 1741, and wintered in Churchill River ; and, 
in the summer of 1742, proceeded up Sir Thomas 
Roe's Welcome to Wager River, and sailed round 
what is called Repulse Bay, The offer by Parliament, 
in 1743, of a reward of 20,000/. to whomsoever or 
His Majesty's subjects should discover a North- West 
Passage, through Hudson's Strait, seemed to evince 
that the public opinion still remained decidedly in 
favour of its practicability. A subscription of 10,000/. 
was entered mto, and two ships were sent out in 1746, 
under Captains Moor and Smith, who merely, however, 
ascertained that Wager R iver was a deep bay or inlet. 

On the failure of this expedition, the public ardour 
seems to have been somewhat damped ; and for nearly 
thirty years, no attempt at northern discovery by sea 
was made, either by the government or by private in- 
dividuals ; but, in 1772, Samuel Hearne accomplished 
a land-journey from the Prince of Wales's Fort, Hud- 
son's Bay, to the termination of the Copper-mine River, 
in the Arctic Sea. 

About the same time, the question of the practica- 
bility of approaching the North Pole was revived by 
the Hon. Daines Barrington, who presented to the 
Royal Society a series of papers on the subject, which 
induced (he President and Council to apply to the 
Earl of Sandwich, then First Lord of the Admiralty, 
to obtain His Majesty's sanction for the fitting out an 
expedition for that service. The proposal meeting 
with the countenance of His Majesty, two ships, the 
Race-horse and the Carcase bombs, were equipped 
accordingly ; the former under the orders of Captain 
Cnnstantme John Phipps, (afterwards Lord Mulgrave,) 
who was appointed commander of the expedition ; the 
latter under those of Captain Skeffington Lutwidge. 
They sailed from the Nore on the 10th of June, 1773. 
and on the evening of the 27th, reached the latitude of 
the south part of Spitzber^en. On the fifth of July, 
they fell m with tne mam body of the ice, which 
stretches across from Spitzbergen to Greenland, and 
commenced looking for an opening by which they 



might pass througL The ice was examined from east 
to west for above ten degrees, but without success; 
and Captain Phipps now "began to conceive that the 
ice was one compact, impenetrable body." After re> 
peated further attempts, the ships were beset in the 
ice, which soon began to press it fast, being, in many 
places, forced higner than the main-yard, by the 
squeezing together of the pieces. With the assistance 
of die wind they were at lensth exUicated ; and, the 
season being now far advanced, they returned home. 

The ill success of this attempt did not cause the 
hopes of discovering a northern navigable communi- 
cation between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans to 
be abandoned. The Act of Parliament ^^ranting the 
reward of 20,000/. was altered so as to mclnde His 
Majesty's ship^ ^^^ ^^ extend the condition of a pas- 
sage through Hudson's Bay, to that of every northern 
passage ; and a sum of 5,000/. was also awarded to 
any ship that approached within one degree of the 
North Pole. 

In 1776, Lieutenant Pickersgill was sent in the brig 
LdotL to examine the western- shores of Baffin's Bay^ 
but the result was unsuccessful. 

In the following year the same vessel was despatched, 
under Lieutenant Walter Young, on a similar service, 
and also to examine the practicability of a passase into 
the Pacific, in the hope of meeting Captain Cook, who 
was expected to be about that time engaged in attempt- 
ing to pass from the Pacific into the Atlantic ; but he 
returned without having accomplished any thing. 

The narrative of Hearne, whose jonmey down the 
Copper-mine River to the Arctic Sea we have already 
mentioned, was long regarded with mistrust; but a 
similar expedition, undertaken by Alexander Macken- 
zie, in 1789, in which he descenaed the river that now 
bears his name, and reached the Arctic Ocean con- 
siderably to the westward of the point at which Hearne ' 
arrived, served to ffive a stronger appearance of truth 
to this latter traveller's statements, and, by proving the 
existence of a sea to the north of America, to increase 
the probability of a North- West Passage. But the 
long and disastrous war which soon afterwards con- 
vulsed the whole of Europe, directed the skill and 
resources of the nation into another channel, and put 
an effectual stop to the progress of northern discovery. 

EXPEDITIONS OF CAPTAINS ROSS AND BUCHAN. 

No sooner, however, had ijeace been restored, than 
the attention of the British government wxis a^in 
drawn to this long-agitated question. The possibility 
of effectinflf a North-West Passage, becanie once 
more a fruitful source of debate, and was discussed 
with a keenness, and a regard to the results of former 
experience in estimating the probability of its success, 
that had rarely been evinced before.' The reasons 
assigned in its favour were many and cogent, A per- 
petual current setting down from the northward, along 
the eastern shores of America and the western coast 
of Greenland, was said to afford a strong presunvption, 
that between Davis' Strait and the Great Polar Basin, 
there was an uninterrupted communication. The vast 
quantities of drift-wood floated down by this current, 
whose appearance frequently indicated that it had 
recently been in a growing state, and in a warmer 
climate, and whose substance denoted the produce of 
milder latitudes, was adduced as another powerful 
argument to the same effect. A third, on which equal 
stress was laid, was derived from the fact, well known 
to those engaged in the Greenland fislieries, that whales 
which had been harpooned in the Spitzbergen Seas 
and Davis' Strait, have been caught in the Pacific 
Ocean, on the western coast of America. The general 
trending of the northern coast of that CQntinent, m^ 
indicated by the three points then known. Icy Cape, 
and the mouths of the Mackenzie and Copper-mme 
Rivers ; the testimony of the native Indian maps : and 
the occurrence, in Gnreenland, of a species of heath 
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5¥hich had never been found in America ; were all 
regarded as additional grounds of the same supposition. 

The disappearance of a large quantity of ice from 
the Arctic Regions, and the removal of tne icy barrier 
which wa^ supposed to have, for four centuries, blocked 
up the eastern const of Greenland, seemed to present 
an opportunity peculiarly favourable for the resumption 
of those labours which had been interrupted only by 
the political disturbances of Europe. It was resolvea. 
therefore, that two distinct expeditions should be fitted 
out and despatched ; the one to proceed up Davis' 
i^irait, for a considerable distance to the northward, 
Hnd then, rounding the north-east point of the continent 
01 America, to hold a westerly course, with the view 
of reaching Bchring's Strait ; the other, to proceed in 
a direction as due north as might be found practicable. 
tliTCMigh the Spilzbergen Seas, and, in the event or 
rinding an open Polar Basin, to pass across the Pole, 
and make for Bchring's Strait also. 

Accordingly, four merchant-ships were hired and 
r.oinmissioned for this purpose; two of which, the 
/s'ibdlOj of 385 tons, commanded by Captain John 
Ro^s. and the Alcrattder, of 252f tons, by Lieutenant 
William R:iward Parry, were destined for the North- 
West Passage ; and the remaining two, the Dorothea, 
of 382 tons, commanded by Captain David Buchan, 



and the TVent, of 249^ tons, by Lieutenmnt Johc 
Franklin, for the Polar route. 

These vessels, having been most completely repaired 
and strengthened, so as to enable them the better to 
resist the pressure of the ice, and having beeo fitted 
with stores of every description for two years, dropped 
down the river on the 18th of April, 1818, and started 
for their respective destinations, with the most sanguine 
anticipations of success on the part of all on ^ard, 
and with a confident expectation of obtaining (he 
reward which the munificence of Parliament held out 
to them, in the event of a fortunate issue. Nor were 
the hopes of the public less eager ; for never bad an 
expedition departed from our shores, for ihe discovery 
of a northern communication between tne Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, fitted out on so extensive a scale, or to 
completely equipped in every respect. 

Early, however, in the month of October, ihe expe- 
dition imder Captain Buchan had returned unsuccess- 
ful. The ships under his command had proceeded to 
about latitude 80® 30', when they were overtaken by 
a tremendous s^ale. which drove them direct into the 
ice, and so disabled the Dorothea, as to lender it 
necessary for her to be sent home; and, as she was 
deemed unsafe to proceed alone, the Trent was obligcfl 
to accompany her. 




SAILING THROUGH THE ICE, DESCRIBED BY CAPTAIN ROSS. 



The issue of the expedition under Captain Ross 
was less disastrous. The ships left Lerwick, in the 
Shetland Isles, on the 30th of April, and, passing Cape 
Farewell at a considerable distance to the south, fell 
in with the first iceberg on the 26lh of May. Enter- 
ing Davis' Strait about midway between its opposite 
shores, they found the ice more abundant as they 
advanced ; and their progress was soon impeded by 
firm masses of this substance, which compelled them to 
seek a course nearer to the eastern coast. The naviga- 
tion now became remarkably intricate and dangerous ; 
and some idea of the difficulties attendant upon it may 
be formed from thp above copy of a sketch made by 



Captain Ross, which represents a remarkable paisage 
throiigh the ice on the 16th of June. Nevertheless. 
these obstacles were all surmounted by the skill and 
perseverance of our enterprising navigators ; and on the 
17th they reached Waygat Island, where the observatory 
and instruments were laaded, and several observation's 
made. From hence, they continued coasting to the 
northward ; and when in latitude 75*^ 54 ', were sur- 
prised to observe a party of Esquimaux approaching 
the ships over the ice, as thej had passed the limits 
of what had been usually considered the inhabited part 
of Greenland. 

[ To be coniinuid.] 
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BENJAMIN B. PRICHARD, THE MAMMOTH MAN. 



We would reeommend to those who are accustomed 
to look with contempt on every cis- Atlantic production, 
to devote a £iw moments to a visit to the American 
Museum where they will at once he convinced of their 



error. They will there see an American who bidv 
fair to rival, and indeed to excel, that most famoos ol 
all the great men of the old world. Daniel Lamhert 
himself. In the same rocm they will also see tlio body 
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of a tree laif^r, we presume, than many of the trant- 
Atlantic dwellings. Bot moi^ of this Testable mam- 
moth at another time ; our object now is to describe 
the Kentucky Giant 

Benjamin B. Prichard was 43 years of age on the 
5th instant. His height is not remarkable, though quite 
passable, being 6 feet 8 inches without shoes. His 
present weight is 520 pounds ; size round the breast, 

5 feet 10 inches ; round the abdomen, 6 feet 6 inches. 
In giving us the last named dimensions, he remarked, 
that he supposed he was larger still, but that even this 
was larger than he wanted to be. He is still growing^, 
and, for auffht we know, will yet be as large as an 
elephant At any rate, we aavise those who think 
that every thing depreciates in America, to suspend 
judgment a few years, and then they will be better 
able to form a correct opinion. And we further advise 
such of them as are in this country to make all due 
speed home again^ lest they become infected with the 
deteriorating qualities of our hemisphere. 

Mr. Prichard was bom in Harttbrd county, Mary- 
land ; but at an early period of his life, removed with 
his parents to Mount Sterling, Montgomery county, 
Kentucky. He was bred to the occupation of a stone- 
mason in which he was engaged a number of years. 
At the age of 23, he had attained his natural size, 
weighing about 225 pounds ; and being then more than 

6 feet in nekht, must haye been extremely well propor- 
tioned and IS said to have been a very handsome man. 
In reply to a question nut to him on one of our visits, 
whether he had ever oeen married, he replied, " No ; 
I have never had that bad luck. Being very handsome 
when I was young, the girls made such a fuss about 
me, that I concluded I would let them all go." Bein^, 
however, still single, he is happy to receive a visit 
from the ladies at any time, whenever it may suit their 
convenience to call. 

At the age of about 23, his extraordinary increase in 
size befl^n ; in consequence of which, he adopted a 
vegetable diet, but this only served to accelerate his 
growth, so that he at length resumed his former mode 
of living. He is however very abstemious, and takes 
daily exercise. His health has all along been excellent. 
In consequence of his extreme corpulency, he is under 
the necessity of sleq>ing with his head considerably 
elevated; and during the night he is frequently 
awakened by an attendant, to prevent suffocation. The 
hero of our story is more of the real hero than the reader 
may at first suppose. He witnessed the tragic scene 
of Frenchtown, at the river Raisin. He was a nrivate 
under Gen. Winchester on that occasion. He belonged 
to the 5th, or Col. Lewis's raiment, to Maj. Graves's 
battalion, and to Capt. Williams's company, half of 
which company were slaughtered. It was here that 
the Indians in the British service set fire to the build- 
ing containing th^ American wounded, and thus, in 
true savage style, burnt them alive! Prichard was 
among the favoured portion of our forces that were 
made prisoners, and marched nearly 300 miles to Fort 
George where he suffered great hardships and priva- 
tions ; but through the interposition of some benevolent 
individuals, he was at length released on parole, and 
made his way back to Kentucky on foot. 

Mr. Prichard is a very pleasant agreeable individual, 
easy of access, communicative, and open-hearted. His 
conversation is frequently enlivened by sallies of pleas- 
antry, a specimen or two of which we have given in 
the foregoing description. He is therefore worth hear- 
ing as well as seemg; and those who have not yet 
paid him a visit, would do well to improve their op- 
portunity of doing it while he remains m town. 

Mr. Prichard does not nt present contemplate a visit 
to Europe, though we could almost wish he did ; for 
we are persuaded that were they of the old world but 
once to see him, whatever ihey may think of our lions 
and tigers, they would ha n^T^naded that on the score 
ofnien, we are even whU th mi 
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NEPTUNE.— CvRciMdadL 

The cut above represents the Ruler of the Waves 
in an attitude and condition somewhat different from 
the one in our last He is supported by two winged 
sea-horses. One of his feet is placed on the back of 
one of the horses, the other on the head of a dolphin 
between the horses, which, bv intertwining ^ir tiuls. 
form a kind of pillow, the ends of which being opened 
and spread, form a seat for his Marine Majesty, la his 
left hand he holds as usual his trident 

'< Neptune and Apollo, by Jupiter's command, were 
forced to serve Laomedon, in building the walls of 
Troy, because he and some other gods had plotted 
agamst Jupiter. Then he took Amphitrite to wife, 
who refused a long time to hearken to hia couitshin ; 
but at last by the assistance of a dolphin, and by the 
power of flattery, he gained her. To recompense this 
Kindness, the uolphin was placed among the stars, 
and made a constellation. Amphitrite had two other 
names ; Salecia, so called from saiunu the sea, or the 
salt water towards the lower part and bottom of the 
sea ; and Venilia. from venienao, because the aea goes 
and comes with tne tide, or ebbs and flows by turns. 

" During the Trojan war, Nepmne was once sitting 
on a woody mountain top, in the isle of Samoa, and 
looking from afar at the combat He was very angry 
at Jupiter because he suffered the Trojans to bie victo- 
rious. Descending from the mountain, which trembled 
under his feet, he made three steps forward, and with 
the fourth he was in Aege, where, in the deep of the 
sea, was his palace. There he mounted hia chariot, 
and drove in so rapid a course over the wavea, dial the 
brazen axle of his chariot remaizttd untonoked.'by the 
water. All the hosts of the sea rose to hail their kins 
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and the wares on both tidei of the chariot fell back in 
awful respect 

" Neptune wad esteemed the president over horse- 
races. At his altar in the Circus at Rome, games 
were instituted, in which they represented the ancient 
Romans by rioience carrying away the Sabine women. 
His altar was under ground, and sacrifices were offered 
to him by the name of Consus, the god of counsel ; 
which for the most part ought to be given privately ; 
and therefore the god Consus was worshipped in an 
obscure and private place. The solemn games Con- 
sualia, celebrated in the month of March, were insti- 
tuted in honour of Neptune. At the same time, the 
horses left working, and the mules were adorned with 
garlands of flowers. Hence it also happens, that the 
chariot of Neptune is drawn by hipoocampiy or sea- 
horses, as well as sometimes by dolphins. 

" Poetic as well as plastic art does indeed renresent 
the king of the waters in a similar majesty witn Jupi- 
ter ; but still the expression of power and sublimity 
always appears subordinate in the fonner. It is not 
that quiet, eminent power which commands with the 
brow of the eye, which clears up the sky with a smile, 
and which is but seldom prompted to grow angry, 
because it is in the least degree restrained. On the 
contrary, with Neptune, the expression of aneer and 
wrath li prevailing. He chides the winds, which, at 
the instigation of Jimo, had ruffled the waves of the 
sea without his consent ; and his expressive ' Quos 
ego r* with which he threatens and overawes them, 
has, even in modern times, been freouently recurrea 
to by plastic art, with the view of exhibiting his 
character in an appropriate representation." 
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ORIGIN OF THE AMERICAN INDIAjyS. 
ICotUlnued.] 

It is now our business to discover in which of these 
it actually did happen ; which being discovered, and 
eight years added theieto, will give the precise period 
of Uie foundation of the Tultecan empire, which arose 
from the ruins of Amaguemecan or Anahuac. It could 
not have been in the mst period, for this would fall on 
the sixth year after Votan's arrival at Rome, nor in 
the second, for if ninety years, the duration of Ama- 
guemecan, be added to two hundred and thirty-three, 
on which the year one flint falls, these added together 
would make three hundred and twenty-three years, and 
as Votaa was at Rome in two hundred and ninety-one, 
the colony would thereby be dated thirty-two years 
before his arrival there ; which is not satisfactory for 
many obvious reasons. 

From hence it may be concluded that the true epoch 
of the fall of Amaguemecan, and the consequent per- 
egrination of the Tultecas or Chichimecas, is that in 
which the Mexican year one flint corresponds with 
the year one hundred and eighty-one before Christ, be- 
cause, if the ninety years assigned as the duration of 
Amaguemecan be added thereto, they will make two 
hundred and seventy-one. The result therefore is, 
that the date of the colony wilLbe two hundred years 
after Votan's arrival or six years before the first Funic 
war f the decree of the recal by the Carthagenians 
will appear to have, been promulgated thirty-eight 
years oefore the second war commenced, thirty -one 
years before the third war broke out, and thirty-four 
years before the destruction of Carthage. 

The continual wars waged by Carthage during this 
interval against the Romans and Numidians, deprived 
it of any opportunity of avenging the afiront of its re- 
jected aecree, and chastising the disobedience of its 
American subjects. 

Boturini concurs with this epoch; he was- well ac- 
quainted with, the figures, sympoUj.chaffiict^rs, songs, 



and manuscripts of the Indian atithors, and hi the Tul- 
tecan history he found that above a hundred years 
before Chnst, they had observed in their ancient 
country Hnehuetlapallan the excess of nearly six 
hours m the solar, over the civil year, which they re- 
gulated by adding an intercalary day to every fourth 
year. 

Claviger speaking of the idol duetzalcoatl (a name 
signifying a snake covered with feathers) the god of 
the atr, says, the Mexicans believed this deity had 
been the chief priest of Tula, the capital of Tulteca, 
and that he was of a white complexion, tall, and cor* 

Eulent, with a broad forehead, larse eyes, long black 
air, and a thick beard ; a man of austere and exem- 
plary life, clothed in lon^ garments from a sense of 
modesty, of a most gentle and prudent disposition, 
which showed itself m the laws he enacted for the 
^ood of the people ; added to which, he was very expert 
in the arts of melting metals, and of polishing precious 
stones, which he taught the Tultecas. 

Tescatlipoca, the |^od of providence, or more correct- 
ly speaking the providence of cod, or god in oar ac- 
ceptation, being desirous of withdrawinff Ctuetzalcoatl 
from Tula, appeared to him under the form of an old 
man, statinp^ it was the will of the gods that he should 
go to the kingdom of Tlapalla to obtain immortality ; 
he then gave him a certain liquor to drink, which ne 
had no sooner swallowed, than he felt so anxious a 
desire to repair thither, that he set out immediately, 
accompanied by many of his subjects. Passing by 
Cholufa he was detained by the inhabitants, who con- 
ferred the government upon him, which he retained 
for twenty years ; being still resolved upon continuing 
his journey to Tlapalla (which Clavigero supposes to 
be an imaginary place) and having proceeded as far as 
the province of Coatzacoalco, he despatched four noble 
youtns who attended him, to acquaint the Cholultecas 
that he would afterwards'return and render them happy. 

Doctor Liguenza believes this Q,uetzalcoatl was the 
apostle Saint Thomas, who preached the gospel to 
them, and he maintains this position with much learn- 
ing in a work mentioned by Betancourt, and doctor 
Eguiara in the Biblioteca Mexicana,' among ^others, 
supports a similar opinion. This work was unfortu- 
nately lost through the negligence of his heirs ; he 
therein drew a comparison between the name which 
Saint Thomas bore, viz. Didymus, signifying twin, 
and Q,uetzalc6atl, compounded of the words Q,uetzalli 
a precious stone, and Coatl twin, a precious twin. 

This agrees admirably well with the time fixed in 
the narrative of Boturini, which mentions a regulation 
of the calendar to have taken place at Huehuetlapal- 
Ian, upwards of a hundred years before the kingdom 
of Amaguemecan was destroyed. If this epoch be 
adopted, it will be obvious that there was ample time 
for the kingdom of Tulteca to become well established 
after its foundation in the year eight reed, agreeing 
with one hundred and seventy-four years before Christ, 
so that it had already existed more than two hundred 
years before Saint Thomas announced the gospel to 
that people. 

The kingdom of Tlapallan was not an imaginary one 
as Clavigero supposed, and the route taken by Q^uet- 
zalcoatl from Cholula to Coatzacoalco, in the absence 
of all other proofs, is sufficient to show that it was not 
situated to tne northward of Mexico, but to the south 
east. 

Hnehuetlapallan is a compound name of two words, 
Huehue, old, and Tlapallan, and it seems the Tultecas 
prefixed the adjective to distinguish it from three other 
places which they founded in the districts of their 
new kingdom, to perpetuate their attachment to their 
ancient country, and their grief at being expeUed from 
the same ; whence it arose that the place which for- 
merly had the simple name of Tlapallan. was after- 
wards denominated Hnehuetlapallan ; at least so says 
Torquenoada. 
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Such, withoMt doabt, was the name which anciently 
distinguished the Palencian city, and this supposition 
is strengthened by a report, quoted by Clavigero and 
other authors, that the Mexicans were driven from 
their city of Axtlan, as were the Acolhuans from Te- 
oacoluacan ; for these people lived in different cities, 
each governed by its own chief or cacique, althougii 
subject to the sovereign of Amaguemecan, and like 
him, driven from their domains. 

The origin of the Tulteca nation hitherto unknown, 
has now been proved ; they were Chichimecas or Nag- 
autlacas like the others, but so much exceeding them 
in stature, that there were some of gigantic size among 
them ; they obtained the name of Tultecas from ex- 
celling in manufactures and arts, particularly that of 
working in gold and silver: Torquemada says, the 
word Tultecas means excellent artist; their language 
and method of reckoning time were similar to the 
Mexicans. 

Not less clearly has it been ascertained that the 
founder of the Tultecan empire was Achcauhtzin, eldest 
son of Hamacatzin last kmg of Ama£;uemecan, from 
whom his brother Xoloth, chief of the remainder of 
the Chichemecas, separated. But Achcauhtzin must 
have died during their eight years' wandering, for 
Torquemada affirms that Chalchuhtlanextzin, who 
was probably his son, was the first king of Tula known 
in history. 

The difficulties that have excited so much discussion 
among writers as to .the origin of these nations, the 
place whence they came, and the time of their migra- 
tion, are now surmounted, the incongruities which 
have operated as a barrier against ascertaining the 
beginning of their history are reconciled, and the ana- 
chronisms which they occasioned are exposed and 
rectified. 

[To be continued.] 
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THE ICEBERG.—Bt J. O. Rockwbll. 

TwAs night— our anchored vessel slept 

Out on the glassy sea ; 
And still as heaven the waters kept, 

And ffplden bright— as he 
The setting sun went sinking slow 

Beneath the eternal wave ; 
And the ocean seemed a pall to throw 

Over the monarch's grave. 

There was no motion of the air 

To raise the sleeper's tress, 
And no wave-building winds were thsra^ 

On ocean's loveliness ; 
But ocean mingled with the sky 

With such an equal hue. 
That vainly strove the 'wildered eye 

To part their gold and blue. 

And ne'er a ripple of the sea 

Came on our steady gaze, 
Save when some timorous fish stole out 

To bathe in the woven blaze,— 
When, flouting in the light that played 

All over the resting main, 
He would sink beneath the wave, and dart 

To his deep, blue home again. 

Vet, while we gazed, that sunny eve, 

Across the twinkling deep, 
A form came ploughing the golden wavs^ 

And rending its holy sleep ; 
It blushed bright red. while growing on 

Our fixed, half-fearful g[aze ; 
But it wandered down, with its glow of light 

And its robe of sunny rays 

It seemed like molten silver, thrown 

Together in floating flame: 
And as we looked, we named it, then, 

The fount whence all colours came t 
There were rainbows furled with a careless grace, 

And the brightest red that glows; 
The puiple amethyst there had places 

And the hues of a full blown i 



And the vivid gredD,«s the Sun-fit gnMi 

Where the pleasant rain hath been i 
And the ideal hues, that, thought-like, i 

Through the minds of fanciful men ; 
They beamed full cleai^snd that form moved «■• 

Like one from a burning grave ; 
And we dared not think it a real thing, 

But for the rustling wave. 

The sun just lin^pred in onr view, 

From tne bummg edge of ocenn, 
When by our bark that bright one passed 

With a deep, disturbing motion : 
The far down waters shrank away 

With a gurgling rush upheaving. 
And the liftea waves grew pale and sad. 

Their mother's bosom leaving. 

Vet, as it passed our bending stem, 

Iq its throne-like glory gomg, 
It crushed on a hidden rock, and turned 

Like an emphe's overthrowing. 
The uptom waves rolled hoar,— and, hagsb 

The far- thrown undulations 
Swelled out in the sun's last, lingering aaulsb 

And fell like battling nations. 

COUNTRY OP THE HOTTENTOTS. 

A large region in the south of Africa, extending 350 
miles south alonff the Atlantic ocean to the Cape of 
Qood Hope, and thence east 500 miles aloog the In- 
dian Ocean to the mouth of the Great Fish River, 
which parts it from Caffraria. There are nmneroos 
tribes of the Hottentots, diffenng from each other in 
their manners and customs. Those in the vicinity of 
the Cape are as tall as most Europeans, hut are mote 
slender ; and the characteristic mark of this nation is, 
the smallness of their hands and feet, compared with 
the other parts of their hody. Their skin is of a yel- 
lowish brown hue ; they have hiffh cheek bones ; and 
the finest set of teeth imaginable. The females as well 
as the males are clothed with sheep skins^ the wool 
being worn outward in summer and inward in winter ; 
and they besmear their bodies all over with fat, in 
which soot is mixed. Thev are excellent swimmers 
and divers, and practise hathing several times in the 
day. Their habitations are merely huts, resembling a 
roond beehive and very low. Another tribe of Hotten- 
tots are the Bosjesmans. who inhabit the interior of 
the country, and live by htmting and pltmder. They 
are of short stature, and remarkably lean ; their eyes 
are more wild and animated than those of the Hotten- 
tots in the vicinity of the Cape ; and their whole coun- 
tenance exhibits strong symptoms of snspicioii and 
apprehension. Their weapons are poisoned arrows, 
shot from a small bow ; and they wul hit a wild ani- 
mal with a tolerable degree of certainty at a distance of 
100 paces. To kill it entirely, to cut out the poisoned 
part, and to begin devouring the prey, are acts that fol- 
low each other with the utmost rapidity. Many of 
these savages go entirely naked, and chiefly reside in 
bushes, holes made in the ground, or clef^ in rocks. To 
the north of the country o? the Bosjesmans, and on the 
other side of the Grang^ River, are another tribe, called 
the Coras, who rank higher than any of the other Hot- 
tentots known in the south of Africa. They are more 
cleanly in their appearance, and neater in their dress 
and domestic utensils. The Coras appear to be a mix- 
ed breed, between the Hottentot and C5a£Bre ; A tri))e of 
the latter are their nearest neighbours, with whom they 
live on very good terms ; but a perpetual warfare sub- 
sists between them and the Bosjesmans. With respect 
to the Hottentots in general, none of them seeni to 
have any religion, but they have a firm opinion of the 
power of magtc. The wild beasts and quadrapeda are 
abundant ; and there is also a vast quantity of biids, 
reptiles, and insects. 

Mildness governs better than anger. 
It is not easy to love those we do not esteem. 
Safe is he who serves a good conscienca. 
Humility is the foBBdation of all wtoa. 
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We wiU now proceed to notice the objections some- 
times urged Rgamst the reality of the occurrence of 
the Deluge; after which, we will produce the eri- 
dences in its favour. 

It is contended, that it would be inconsistent with 
the charscter of the Deity to repent of any thing he 
had done ; and therefore, that the declaration that lie 
repented that he had made man, cannot be true. But it 
is not to be supposed that Moses used the term repent^ 
as applied to the Deity, in its ordinary acceptation. 
Scripture abounds with figurative language, we read 
of the Deity's hands and face dbe. We are told of 
the trees clapping their hands, and of the hills skip- 
ping like lambs, rejoicing, ^. Yet who ever thought 
of understanding these passages literally ? Who ever 
supposed that the Bible meant to convey the idea, that 
God had a real face of flesh and blood, or that the 
trees and the hills felt jovous emotions, and evinced 
the same by means used by men and animals to ex- 
press theirs ? Where then itie necessity of confining 
ourselves to a literal understanding of the expression 
before-mentioned ? Surely, we are to understand it to 
be nothing more than one mode of expressing the 
Deity's determination to destroy man. When men, 
finding their workmanship fail of accomplishing its 
intended purpose, resolve on its destruction, they feel 
regret that they made it at all. So, when God was 
about to destroy the creatures whom he had made, the 
sacred historian, in mentioning it, uses figurative 
terms, which, if applied to men under like circum- 
stances, would be applicable in a literal sen^e; just 
as we say, *^ The ha$id of the L0ord hath done this," 
merely because men in doing things use their hands. 

It is objected, that the ark was incapable of con- 
taining all the various kinds of animals, dtc. together 
with provisions for them for so long a time as they are 
said rd have continued in the ark. But, on thorough 
investigation, the difierent species of creatures in the 
animal kingdom are far less numerous than one would 
at first suppose. Notwithstanding the variety which 
obtains in this department of nature, it appears that 
after reducing the various grades in each species to 
their appropnatti classes, there are in reality but two 
or three hundred distinct kinds of four-footed animals. 
Suppose the number two hundred and fifty. Two of 
each sort would make five hundred. To this number, 
add five more to each of the clean kinds, to make the 
sevens. This would probably increase the number to 
six or seven hundred. To these are to be added the 
fowls of the air, and suoh reptiles and insects as can- 
not live in water; and they would require, in general, 
but very little room. Then, the means of subsistence 
for them would complete the cargo. Now the ark was 
43,413 tons burthen. " A first-rate man-of-war is be- 
tween 2,200 and 2,300 tons; and consequently, the 
ark had the capacity or stowage of eighteen such 
large ships — the largest in present use — and misht 
carry 20,000 men, with provisions for six months, be- 
sides the weight of 1,800 cannons, and of all military 
stores." Who, then, can for a moment doubt its capa- 
city to answer all the purposes for which it was de- 
f igned ? 

It is contended that these is not water sufficient to 
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cause such a Deluge as the Bible describes. In reply- 
ing to this objection, we shall not take the trouble, as 
some have done, to prove the affirmative. For argu- 
ment's sake, we will admit that there is not sufficient. 
What then? Could not the Author of water, the Being 
able to create and annihilate at pleasure, cause the c^nst- 
ence of water for the express purpose of the Deluge ; and 
then, after the accomplishment of that purpose, remand 
it back to non-entity ? Surely, in proving the /net of 
the Deluge, we are under no manner of obligation to 
show that it was the result of natural causes, till the 
existence of the Creator be disproved. 

It is objected, that the rainbow must have appeared 
before the Deluge, and therefore that it coula be no 
sign that there should not be a Deluge. But what 
better sign than a rainbow could any one desire, that 
there would be no Deluge at the time of its appear- 
ance 7 Does it not always betoken the breaking away 
of the clouds, and the clearing up of the sky ? We 
may be well assured that no glorious arch spanned the 
heavens when the Flood descended on the old world. 
There was then no opening through the dense, black 
clouds,, to admit the reflection of the sun's bright 
beams upon the descending torrents. No bow of pro- 
mise was there, to light up the deep gloom, and inspire 
the guiltv soul with hope. But whenever it appears, 
it is an all-sufficient token that no Deluge is to be ap- 
prehended. And whenever it makes its appearance. 
It is set there ibr the time being, inasmuch as there is 
no such thing as a stationary rainbow. This view * 
of the subject we consider sufficient to obviate this 
objection, without troubling ourselves with the origi- 
nal term of which set is a translation, or without con- 
sidering the theory which supposes that the Antedi- 
luvians never saw it rain, but nad their ground suffi- 
ciently watered hj dew ; as in Genesis li. 6. " But 
there went up a mist from th(e earth, and watered the 
whole face of the ground." 

Another objection to the Deluge is, that it repre- 
sents all as having been destroyed except Noah and 
his family ; whereas the difierent colours ^nd classes 
of men on the face of the earth, show that they could 
not all have descended from the same family. Who- 
ever has attentively perused what we have already 
given on this subject under the head of Natural His- 
tory, will need no further evidence here to convince 
him that this objection is totally unfounded. 

Lastly. The peopling of America and of various 
islands, in which ferocious beasts and noxious reptiles 
have been found, is urged as an objection against the 
universality of the Deluge. But until the objector 
can show whither all the various tribes of the old 
world have removed from time to time ; until he can 
show that animals &c. cannot cross so narrow an arm 
of the sea as Behring's Strait ; until he can show that 
the two continents were not once-connected even ; un- 
til he can show that the present islands were always 
islands, or that savages cannot emigrate to islands, 
carrying with them beasts and reptiles; this objection 
will be unworthy of further attention. 

The foregoing are the principal objections against 
the credibility of that great historical fact, the Flood. 
They are, indeed, all that are worthy of a moment's 
consideration. These objections have been stated 
and tested. We will now consider the positive evi 
dences of this event. 
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The fint species of eridenee which we will adduce, 
arises from the actual condition of the world in those 
ages immediately succeeding the period when the De- 
luge is said to hare happened. 

The pancitv of the human race, the immense, tracts 
of uninhabited territory, and the insignifik:ance of king- 
doms and states, together with the indications of feeble- 
ness and infancy exhibited in every respect, in those 
times, go to confirm this account ; showing, that how 
populous soever the world may have been at any fonner 
period, some great and general catastrophe must have 
swept the great mass of the population from the stage 
of action. 

The second species of evidence on this subject which 
we will present, is derived from geological considerations. 

Bones of horses and deer have been discovered on 
the Himmalaya mountains, 16,000 feet above Uie level 
of the sea. They were obtained by the Chinese Tar- 
tars, out of the masses of ice that fall with the avalan- 
ches, from the regions of eternal snow. Between the 
strata of various mountains, marine substances and 
vegetable ^productions repose together in mingled con- 
fusion. In some places, as at La Bolca, the marine 
productions of the tour quarters of the globe are huddled 
promiscuously together, as by the rush of mighty 
waters. Almost all the table lands and gradual de- 
clivities of mountains, are covered with deposits of 
loam and gravel called diluvium, such as subsiding 
floods deposit, as they gradually retire to their wonted 
beds. In this diluvmm, pebbles and loam are con- 
fusedly intermingled, totally unlike resularly formed 
strata, and just as rushing waters would have blended 
them togetner. This diluvium is to be seen over the 
face of the whole earth, even on the lofty mountains, 
and in it are intermingled the bones of various animals ; 
thus proving incontestably, that the Deluge covered 
those mountains, and overspread the globe. Enormous 
masses of granite and other rocks are strewed on hills 
and in valleys, throughout the greater part of the north- 
^ em hemisphere, which have been drifted over moun- 
tains, valleys and seas, requiring for their removal thus 
a force and body of water which naught but a general 
inundation could have furnished. Valleys wide and 
de^, called valleys of denudation, exist in all parts of 
the world, which exhibit indubitable evidences othaving 
been excavated by irresistible diluvial torrents. The vast 
valley of the Rhone, for example, has been excavated 
between the Jungfrau and Monte Kosa^ and its disrupt- 
ed excavations are strown over the plains of Burgunay. 
Even the Baltic sea has evidently been scooped out m 
this manner. In numerous instances, mountains are 
torn asunder, leavinj^ chasms of frightful depth. And 
as the reverse of this, stupendous granite fragments of 
mountains in many places tower in awful majesty 
many thousands of^feet aloflt, entirely insulated from 
other mountain masses in the same re^ons, and even 
in their immediate vicinity ; thus showing, that the in- 
termediate elevations which formerly must have con- 
nected them have been swept away. Mount Cervin, 
an isolated pyramid of more than 3000 feet in height, 
situated on the most lofty rid^ of the Alps, and like- 
wise the Landscrone, a mountain in the plains of Lusace, 
situated about two leaj^ues ffom a chain of mountains 
of its own kind, and rising like a sugar loaf nearly a 
thousand feet, are striking examples of this kind. In 
many places, hills of a large size exhibit evidences of 
havmg been accumulated by the commotion of the 
waters, being composed of gravel, fragments of rock, 
vegetable substances, and even the bones of animals I 
On the other hand, vast valleys have been discovered, 
filled up with the rushing wreck of diluvial rubbish, 
beneath which have been discovered the beds of rivers, 
fields, and fcH-ests ! Traces of mighty currents may be 
seen on the surface of many hills and valleys, in the 
masses of rock strewed along upon them ; and on 
removing the surface, rakings appear upon the solid 
rock beneath, which must have been occasioned by the 
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the world, inimense. boulder stores, containing thou- 
sands of cubic yards, disintegrated from their nanve 
mountains, lie spread over the far distant plainS| 
whither they must have been rolled by the itfesi^tible 
torrents of a subsiding inundation. There are nume- 
rous caverns strewed with animal bones of various 
kinds, imbedded in diluvium; whither it is* evident 
those animals fled to avoid the rising flood, and there 
met their fate, hein^ drowned by the torrent of inrush- 
ing waters, and buried beneath the masses of its ac- 
companying diluvium. Some of the mouths of those 
caverns are even choked up by these diluvial ma^es. 
Further evidences of the universality and si^den oc- 
cunence of the Deluge, may be seen in the iact^ that 
even the arctic regions are strewed with the reUcs of 
animal and vegetable substances which now exist in 
the temperate and torrid zones alone ; thereby demon- 
strating, that the climate of the Antediluvian world in 
high polar latitudes must have been mudi more mild 
than at present, and that a refrigerating change, like 
that which a universal saturation of the elobe with 
water, and a diminution of the surface of the land 
(which at that time evidently happened) might be «- 
pected to occasi(Mi, has actually taken plaee. So sod- 
den was this catastrophe and its consequent change of 
climate, that undecayed carcasses of elephants nave 
been found infixed in the everlasting ices of Siberia— 
and numerous fossiled vegetables, in their vaiuos 
stages of growth, remain to attest, with their eouatless 
leaves, and branches, and stalks, the fearful riaitatios 
of the destroying cataclysm I 

THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE. 

(Continued.) 

A parley was with difiSculty effected ; and an op- 
portunity of closer examination was afforded. Such 
was the ignorance of these savage beings, that they 
conceived themselves to be the wy human inhabit- 
ants on the face of the earth i and yet they were ac- 
quainted with the use of iron, of wmch xhej had con- 
trived to fashion themselves knives, the material being 
procured, they said, from a mountain composed entirely 
of it, probably a meteoric mass. They uppesr to he 
the ugliest of^ their race, and were named by Captain 
Ross the '< Arctic Highlanders." " The habits," he 
says, ^' of these people appear to be filthy in the .ex- 
treme ; their faces, hands, and bodies, are covered with 
oil and dirt, and they look as if they had never washed 
themselves since they wei:e bom." 

Proceeding on theur enterpise, our navigatitfa were 
astonished at the sight of cliffs covered wiui red snow, 
which, wh^n thawed, resembled muddy port wine. A 
portion of it was brought home, and submitted to the 
examination of chemists and naturalists ; and the co- 
louring matter was supposed to result from the vegeta- 
tion 01 an extremely minute linchen, or moss» upon the 
snow. Several of the inlets, which preceding adven- 
turers had placed in Baffin's Bay, were now passed and 
recognised ; and, after reaching the great inlet <ai its 
northern coast, named by Baffin " Sir Thomas Smith's 
Sound," the course of the expedition was shaped to 
the west, and then to the south. A remarhable altera- 
tion in the character of the bay sooa took place ; the 
navigation became open, the sea was more free of ice 
than it had yet been, and extremely deep ; and, on the 
30th of August, they entered a wide channel, nearly 
fifty miles in breadth, which was soon recognised as 
the Sir James Lancaster's Sound of Baffin. Much inte* 
rest was excited by the appearance of this strait " As 
we knew," says the author of a brief narrative, pub- 
lished in one of the monthly journals, and which Cap- 
tain Sabine pronounced to be a faithful aceount of the 
proceedings of the expedition. '^ as we knew that Baf- 
fin had not entered this souna, but stood away from it 
to the south-eastward, its aj^aiance inspired hope and 
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}0f iaiQ g»ny tmmt^tanm ymd efgqr ogcer ft&dmaB, 
oa the iftstanty as it weie, made up his mind that thi$ 
muMi be the North- WeH Pae^age; the width of the 
oiiening, the eztra(»diiiaiy depth of water, the increased 
temperalure, the surrounding sea, and the strait so 
perfectly free from ice that not a particle was seen float- 
ing, were cucumstances so encouraging, and so differ- 
ent from any thing we had yet seen, that every heart 
panted to explore this passage, which was to conduct 
us all to glory and to fortune." The ships stood di- 
rectly into this spacious inlet, but they had scarcely 
advanced ten leagues^ when the Isabella, (Captain 
Ross's vessel,) bore op, and stood out of the mlet under 
all sail, followed, of course, by the Alexander. The 
commander, it appeared, had distinctly seen *' the land 
round the bottom, forming a connected chain of moun- 
tains with those which extended along the north and 
south sides." ^^ It is impossible," says our writer be- 
fore quoted, *^to picture to you the gloom that was 
immediately spread over every countenance, all their 
sanguine hopes being thus unexpectedly dashed to the 
ground. At the very spot where the Isabella bore up, 
the depth of water was 650 fathoms ; and the tempera- 
ture continued the same as at the jentrance ; the Alex- 
emder was about four or ^ve miles astern of her consort 
at that time, but not the least appearance of land was 
▼i9ible in the direction of the mlet from her crow's- 
nest." The ridge which appeared to Captain Ross as 
extending from north to south across the bottom of the 
sound, was named by him Croker^9 Mountains ; and a 
promontory which projected from about their centre, 
"was called Cape Rosamond. After landing near the 
southern point of its entrance, the expedition quitted Lan- 
caster Soui^, the disappointment which they had expe- 
rienced casting a damp on all their future proceedings. 

The month of September having now set in, their 
course was shaped homewards, passing alonjg^ the west- 
ern shores of Baffin's Bay, sometimes in sight of the 
land, but seldom so near as to obtain much information 
respecting the nature of th^ coast. The land every 
where euiibited the same appearance of high moun- 
tains covered with snow ; and the numerous bays and 
openings that were passed were generally EUea with 
large glaciers of ice^nd ouijte impenetrable. On the 
iirst of October, the^reacned the mouth of Cumber- 
land Strait I but, from the advanced period of the sea- 
son, Cslptain Ross did not conceive himself authorized 
to proceed up to explore it. From hence they stood 
directly for Cape Farewell, which they passed on the 
6th, in a tremendous storm ; and on tne 30th arrived 
at Shetland^ after an absence of six months. During 
this passage across the Atlantic, the Aurora Borealis 
was ire^uently seen, sometimes in grand and beautiful 
coruscations. 

We have spoken of the confident anticipation of 
success that existed in the public mind, in regard to 
the issue of this, the most complete expedition that 
had ever been equipped for the purposes of northern 
discovery. In proportion to the eagerness of the hope, 
w^ the Dittemess of the disappointment; and the ex- 
pression of the general opinion was loud in disappro- 
oation. The attempt, it was said, had been abandoned 
at the very moment which presented the brightest 
prospect or success, and with a precipitation as unac- 
cottntid>le as it was ill-advised. The imperfect view 
of a distant ridse of hills was declared to be an insuf- 
ficient ground for the hasty .conclusion, that with them 
terminated the inlet from which they were seen ; and 
Captain Ross's omission to avail himself of the oppor- 
tunity of closely examining and surveying the western 
shores of Baffin's Bay, and thus greatly improving the 
very defective geography of our charts in that respect, 
was universally regarded as an act of unpardonable 
negligence. The opinion of the government seemed 
^so to be, that not so much had heen done as mi^ht 
have been done, and by no means sufficient to estabhsh 
the non-existence of an opening into the Polar Sea from 



Saffin^ Bay, and ths oomeqneat jnpraetieahOitjr of m 
North-West Passage in that qnarter. 

CAPTAIN PARRY'S FIRST VOYAGE. 

AcccNrdingly, a new expedition was fitted out, to pro- 
ceed to Lancaster Sound, in order to ascertain whether 
it were an inlet terminated by land, or a strait opening 
to the westward ; and, in. the event oi its proving to be 
the latter, to pass through it. and examine its durection 
and communications, with me view to reach Behring's 
Strait. Should it appear, however, that there was no 
passage through this inlet. Alderman Jones's Sound, 
Sir Thomas Smith's Sound, and Cumberland Sbrait.. 
were to be explored in succession ; and m the case of 
no better success, any other opening that might lead to 
the seas adjoining the eastern or noraiem coast of Ame- 
rica, was to be attempted. Two strong vessels, the 
Hecla, of 375 tons, and the Grifer^ of 180 tons, were 
selected for this purpose; and navmg been strength- 
ened in a similar manner to the Isabella and Alexan- 
der, and furnished with provisions and stores for two 
years, were placed^ — the former, under the orders of 
Lieutenant (now Sir Edward) Parry, who had aecom* 
panied Captain Ross in the rareceding voyage^ and was 
appointed commander of the present expedition, the 
latter under those of Lieutenant Matthew Liddon. 
The ships were manned with a full complement of ex- 
cellent seamen j nearly the whole of tnose who had 
served on the former occasion having again volnn- 
teered their services. 

They left England on the 11th of May \ on the ist 
of August, they approached Lancaster Sound, and here 
the interesting portion of their voyage commenced. 
All sail was crowded ; and a strong easterly breeze car- 
ried them rapidly to the westward.* '^ It is more easy," 
continues Captain Parry, '^ to imagine, than to descnbe 
the ahnost brea^ess anxiety wluch was now visible 
in every countenance, while, as the breeze increased 
to a gale, we ran quickly up the sound. The mast- 
heads were crowded by the (^cen and men during 
the whole afternoon $ and an unconcerned observer, if 
any could have been unconcerned on such an occasion, 
would have been amused by the eagerness with which 
the various reports from the crow's-nest were received, 
all, however, hitherto favourable to our most sanguine 
hopes." Thus continuing to advance to the westward, 
our navigators had before midnight passed the limits 
of the previous voyage, and yet had met with no obsta- 
cles to impede their further advance. On the contrary, 
every indication seemed favourable ; the sea was deep, 
in colour and swell resembling the ocean '^ and the op- 
posite shores of the inlet (which was iiamed^^arrotr« 
Strait) still preserved a wide distance. On reaching 
longitude 89^ 18', a small island was discovered a- 
head, from which a complete barrier of ice stretched 
across to the northern shore of the passage. This ob- 
structed all progress to the westward ; but the channel 
to the south still presented a broad inlet, open and 
navigable. In descending this opening, (to which the 
name of Prince Regents Met was given,) the com- 

r^, which had for some time past l^n remarked to 
sluggish in its movements, exhibited the curious 
phenomenon pf actually losing all power of niotion, 
^ the directive power ot the needle becoming so weak, 
as to be overcome by the attraction of the ship; so that 
the needle might now be properly said to point to the 
North Pole of the ship." For the purposes of naviga- 
tion, therefor^ the compasses were no longer consult- 
ed; and the binnacles were removed as useless lumber 
from the deck; the true courses of the ship, and the 
direction of the wind, bein^ noted by observations of 
the sun's azimuth, ([when that luminary was visible,) 
and the apparent time. AAer proceeding about 120 
miles, they were again stopped by the ice,. and com- 
pelled to return to Barrow's Strait. Here^ to their 
ffreat surprise, they found that the icy barrier, which 
out a few days before had impeded their progress lo the 
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westward, was now entirriy ramored. They conthiu> 
ed, therefore, their course in that direction, and soon 
reached a wide opening to the north, ( lVelli»gton 
Channel,) in whicn they could not discern either land 
or ice. 

The appearances of an c^n westerly passage were 
now favourable in the extreme ; and the ships, after a 
quarter of an hour's '' boring" through a narrow stream 
of ice, continued their course without obstruction. 
The land to the northward seemed to consist of a se- 
ries of islands ; but it had assumed a different struc- 
ture, and instead of rising precipitously from the sea, 
offered a sloping sandy beach. Comvallis Islatid, 
Bal hurst hlmuL, and By am Martin Island^ were 
reachod in sucqession, and, on the eastern point of this 
latter, Captain Sabine and a party landed, to make ob- 
servations, and to examine tne natural productions of 
the shore. They found the remains of Esquimaux 
habitations, in four different places, and very recent 
traces of the rein-deer and musk-ox were yisible. A 
comparison of the magnetic observations made here, 
with those made in Prince Regent's Inlet, led them to 
conclude that they had, in sailing over the intervening 
space, crossed immediately to the northward of the 
Magnetic Pole ; but their peculiar situation prevented 
them from devoting their attention to this interesting 
subject in any great degree. From the prevalence of 
fogs and ice, the diflScuTty of steering a proper course 
became very great, and a tedious navigation could only 
be effected through the narrow channd of water whicn 
stretched between the ice and the land on the north, 
sometimes extended to four or five miles in width, at 
others contracted to only a few hundred yards. An- 
other large island, which they named Melville Island, 
was now reached ; arid, on the 4th of September, they 
succeeded in crossing the meridian of 110° west longi- 
tude, in the latitude of 74° 44' 20", by which they be- 
came entitled to the sum of 5000/., beinff the first re- 
ward in the scale, granted by the Act of Parliament for 
the discovery of the longitude. 

A llrm barrier of ice now opposed their further pro- 
gress, and compelled them to anchor, for the first time 
since they had left the coast of England ; and the spot 
selected for this purpose was named the Bay of the 
Hecla and Oriper, After a further examination of 
Melville Island, they struggled hard to get to the west- 






ward, and Vy the 17th, suoMeded in reaching lodgitade 
112® 5r; here the obstaeles to their further progreae 
were insuperable, and they were compelled to return 
to the eastward ; and, as the season was now far ad- 
vanced, it became necessary for them to search for a 
secure harbour, in which to lie safely during the ensu- 
ing winter. Nor hod they returned too eany ; for, on 
their arrival in the Bay of the Hecla and Uriper, the 
head of which they had selected for this purpose, the 
whole of its sur&ce was so completely covered w^th 
new ice, that they were obliged to open a canal with 
saws, to admit the passage of the ships ; an operation 
which occupied the greatest part of three days, dxains 
which they cut through nearly two miles and m third of 
new ice. the average thickness of which was seven 
inches. 

Being now fairly fixed in winter quarters, " the sta- 
tion where, in all probability." Captain Parry says, 
" we Were destined to remain tor at least eight or nme 
months, during three of which we were not to see the 
face of the sun," it became requisite to take all possible 
precautions for the safety of the ships, and Uie pre- 
servaticHi of their stores. The whole of the masts 
were dismantled, except the lower ones, and the 
Hecla's main-top mast. A frame-work was erected 
over each of the ships, which was planked, and after- 
wards roofed with a cloth of wadding-tilt, similar to 
the usual covering of was^ns. All me heavy stores 
and timber were removed from the upper-deck, and 
taken on shore, in order to give as much room as pos- 
sible for exercise. The snow was banked up round 
the ships as high as the main-chains, and warmth and 
dryness in the interior were provided for by stoves and 
ovens. Judicious regulations were established for the 
distribution of provisions, so as to meet at onee the 
suggestions of economy and a prudent regard for 
health. The personal cleanliness and good order of 
the men were secured by a regular inspection both 
morning and evening, and the most prompt and effect- 
ual means adopted for detecting and checking the 
slightest appearance of scurvy. The men were al- 
lowed to tike exercise on shore; or, if the weather 
were too inclement, to run round the deck to the tune 
of an organ, or to one of their oym songs. Hunting- 
parties were frequently sent on shore, in search of 
rein-deer and -grouse, until these animals migrated, 
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when only foxes and wolves remained bdiind. In 
these excursions, the severe effects of the cold were 
sometimes attended by danger ; several frost-bites took 
place^ and. in one or two cases, where the ordinary 
IHractice 6t immersing the injured part in snow failed, 
amputation was obliged to be resorted to. 

In order to guard against the predisposition to at- 
tacks of scurvv, induced by mental depression, recourse 
was had to tneatrical amusements. A weekly news- 
paper was also set on foot, called 7%c North Georgia 



Gazette and Winter Chronicle; and by theite -.,.^. 
our hardy adventurers contrived, in some measure, to 
relieve the dull and tedious monotony of their gloomy 
existence. Thd scene, indeed, without, was cheerless 
in the extreme ; to use the words of Captain Parry, 
" it was the death-like stillness of the most dreary de- 
solation, and the total absence of animated existence." 
Its character u well expressed in the cut on the pre- 
ceding page. 

(TV) be continuid.) 




THE MAMMOTH TREE. 



In our description of Mr. Prichard, we had occasion 
to mention this wonderful production of nature. We 
now present our readers with a cut representing it, 
together with some particulars in relation to it It 
would be proper, however, to remark, that the upper 
part of the tree as it appears in the cut has been sawed 
off below the separation of the two main branches, for 
the purpose of its admission into the room of the Mu- 
j^eum, where it is now deposited. 

This Prince of the Forest,.this Mammoth Sycamore, 
gr* W on the banks of the Mohawk, in the town of Deer- 
!i 'd, Oneida Co. about a mile from the city of Utica, in 
this State. Some two years since, it was the fate of 
his sylvan Majesty to be sawed down, and, divested 



of all his limbs, and left a mere trunk, to be dragged 
to Utica by 31 yoke oi oxen ; ^here he was doomed to 
a still more deplorable fate, viz. that of being metamor- 
phosed into a ffrog-shop ! Oh ! how unlike the choral 
symphonies of the forest songsters wluch erst caroled 
- amid thine umbrose foliage, were the Jingling of broken 
tumblers and decanters, and the jarring notes of revelry, 
that now saluted thee. But " sic transit gloria tnundiy 
Yet, like the famed monarch of yore, our princely 
sycamore was not always to remain thus abased. It 
was taken several months since from its degraded 
situation, and brought to this great commercial empo- 
rium, to be admired by all genuine lovers of nature 
here. And in the American Muaenm it standi^ the 
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Chkf of the wMdnt of diat plaet of woadtrf, Priehard 
himself not excepted.* It stands, a huffe monument of 
American detenaroHony more resemblinff a human 
habitation than a tree, being upwards of 30 feet in 
circumference, and capable oi admitting 30 or 40 men 
within its spacious interior, which has been fitted up 
as a saloon, and makes a most interesting retreat. Its 
exterior is still coated with bark, as when in its native 
forest. No mortal can tell how large it would have 
been, had it not been cut down, for it was still growing 
at the time. Take it, however, as it is, and we are 
wilting to compare it with friend Johnny's little Shrubs. 
We hope that after Americans have had a fair opportu- 
nity of seeing it, it will be transported to Europe, for 
the purpose of convincing the TroUopes beyond the 
seas that America is not the pigmy concern which 
some have represented. And it a vessel or an ark of 
sufficient buruen can be found to convey the two Mam- 
moths together, it would perfectly astonish the natives, 
and be a most wonderful coincidence. 

In conclusion we have only to add, that those wbo 
wish to be gratified with a sight of this great curiosity, 
should lose no time in paying a visit to the Museum, 
as we understand it is to be removed on the first of 
April. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 




• THE OUNCE. 

'^ The ounce, or the onza of Linnaeu!^, is much less 
than the panther, being not, at most, above three feet 
and a half long: however, its hair is much Icmi^er than 
tbat of the panther, and its tail still more so. Tbe pan- 
ther of four or five feet long has a tail bui of two feet, 
or two feet and a half. The ounce, whicb is but about 
three feet, has a tail often longer than the rest of its 
body. The colour of the ounce is also apparently dif- 
ferent, being rather more inclining to a cream colour, 
which is deeper on the back^ and whiter towards the 
belly. The hair on the back is an inch and a half long ; 
and that on the belly two inches and a half, which is 
much longer than that of the panther. Its spots are 
disposed pretty much in the same manner as tne large 
panther, except that on the haunches it is rather marked 
with stripes tnan with spots. 

*| The ounce is common in Barbarv, Persia, and China. 
It is much more gentle than the Leopard, and is em- 
ployed all over tlw East for the purpose of hunting. It 
IS carried on the crupper of the horse ; it returns to its 
master at a call, and lumps up behind him. It is usually 
brought to the field hood-winked behind one of the 
horsemen. When (he same appears, the ounce is in- 
stantly uncovered, and shown wnere it lies ; upon which 
the fierce creature darts like an arrow to the place, and 
seizes 'it at once, or, missing it, remains motionless on 
the place. It would be vain to attempt retrieving its 
disgrace, bv continuing the pursuit ; for, although it 
bounds witn greater agility than most other animals, 
yet it is slow and awkward in running, and has no 
means of finding the animal it pursues by the smell, as 
is common among those of the dog kind. 

" The ounce is supposed to be the smaller panther of 
Oppian, and the plitkera of Pliny." 

« Mr. Priebaid iM now iwioved to Peale's Museum* 
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Returning to the history of Votan and the seren 
families of the Tzequiles. which he found blended 
with the seven that he haa brought from Hispmniolay 
and in which he recognised the Culebra origin, the^ 
remains but little more to say than that we are war- 
ranted in concluding, from the strongest evidence, they 
were Cartha^nians. The illustrious Huet, bishop of 
Avranches, in his Evangelical Demonstrations, Alexia 
Venegas in his work on the Variation of Books, and 
several other writers, after careful examination, acoord 
with this opinion, supposing them to have been a 
colony (^ Tyrians, x;onsc|<quently Hivites: therefore 
the truth of Votan's narrative remains clearly substan- 
tiated by many conclusive evidences. 

After bestowine some consideration upon the mean- 
ing of the word Tzequil^ and confiding in the know- 
ledge of the before-mentioned don Ramon Ordonez, I 
shul assert that TzequiL in the Zendal language, 
means an upper petticoat, f Enai^ua, Basquina) and the 
same word means Nahuatlacas m the Mexican idiom ; 
at the present time the natives of Chiapa call the 
Mexicans Tzequiles. Don Ramon affirms that the 
town of Tzequil, founded by these seven families of 
which Votan speaks, is the suburb called the Mexican, 
and joins the city of Ciudad Real (but for this I will 
not vouch;) and that they were named Tzequils or 
Nahuatlacas, not only from havincf introduced the use 
of petticoats* for the greater propriety and decency of 
the women, but also, from having tolerated the sect or 
superstition of Nagualism. Votan alludes to this 
when he says, the Tzequiles gave him the first nodons 
of a (Sod and of his worship. 

To conclude this discourse in the manner I propose, 
there still remains to investigate the origin of Huitzil- 
opochtli, the tyrannical deity of the Mexicans, who is 
said to have destroyed so many hundred thousands of 
human victims during his empire over them, that 
they stood in need of arithmetical terms to enumerate 
them. For the better solution of this historical pro- 
blem, I will transcribe the description of this personage 
literally from Clavi^ero, vol. 2, book 6. 

** Huitzilopochtli is a name composed of two words, 
Huitzilin, the beautiful bird we call ChuDalfiores, (the 
Humming bird,) and Opochtli, to the left ; this name 
was griven because the idol has feathers of the Hum- 
ming bird placed on its lef^ fo6t. Boturini, who un- 
derstood but little of the Mexican idiom, derives this 
name from Huitziton, the chief of the Mexicans during 
their peregrination, and supposes the deity to repres<?nt 
this cliief ; this is a forced etymology, and the supposed 
identity is entirely unknown among the Mexicans, for 
they worshipped this god of war trom time immemo- 
rial, before tney commenced their wandering life under 
the guidance of Huitziton. Some aay this divinity 
was a pure spirit, and others represent nim as having 
been tK)m of a woman, without a father, and relate 
the circumstance in this way. There lived, say 
the^, al Coatepec, a place not hx distant from the 
ancient city of Tula, a woman called Coatllcue, 
mother of Centzonthuiznahui, and she devoted herself 
to the worship of the gods. One day, accord inff to het 
custom, being employed in sweeping the temple, she 
saw a ball of different coloured feathers fall through 
the air to the ground ; she took it up and put it in her 
bosom, intending to make use of the feathers to deco- 
rate the altar ; but looking for them as soon as she had 
finished her employment, they were not to be found. 
This excited her surprise, and she was still more as- 
tonished on finding herselt from that moment preenant, 
and the circumstance in due time became visible to 
her sons, who, although they did not suspect their 
mother's virtue, yet feared such a birth might bring 
disgrace upon them^ and determined to piweni 
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it by pft^ei^. This retohilioii mm aot- take& with 
fufficient secrecy to prerent the mothers discorering 
it, who was bitterly afflicted at the thought of dyiD^ 
by the hands of her own children, when ue suddenly 
heard a voice speakinf to. her, which said. Be not 
alarmed, my mother, for I will preserve your honour 
and my own. Her cruel sons, however, were urged on 
by their sister Cotolzauhi, who was much more eager 
to accomplish the design than they were ready to per- 
petrate their meditated atrocity. Huitzilopocntli was 
at length bom with a shield on his left arm, a dart in 
his rignt hand, and a plume of green feathers on his 
head ; his countenance was of a bright blue colour, 
and his left leg, his thighs, and his arms were covered 
with feathers. The first moment of his existence was 
signalized by causing a snake of pine wood to appear 
before him, and he commanded one of his soldiers, 
named Tochnacolgni. to kill Cotolzauhi with it, be- 
cause she had been the most culpable, whilst he at- 
tacked her brothers with so much fury, that, in spite 
of their strength, their arms, and their entreaties, he 
killed them, pillaged their houses, and presented the 
spoils to his mother. This event threw the people 
mfo such consternation that they called him Tetzo- 
huitl f terror,) Tetzauhteotl, (terrible god.) 

^* This godbavingbeen protector of the Mexicans, led 
them, according to their own account, during many 
years of their wandering life, and at last settled them 
in the place where they ouilt the great city of Mexico. 
On his head was a beautiful plumage, snaped like a 
bird ; on his neck a collar composed of ten figures of 
human hearts ; in his right hand a staff in the form of 
a serpent ; and in his left a shield, on which were five 
balls of feathers disposed in the form of a cross." 

This description of the manner and circumstances 
under whicii the Mexicans represented Huitzilopocht- 
li ; the humsA hearta round his neck ; the si^ification 
of his compound name ; the figure of the bird on his 
head; the leathers on his thighs and left )eg, and the 
fable of his birth, being compared with me medal 
which lepresents the seven first families ; the withered 
tree and the bird perched on the shrub spinging from 
its root ; with the figure of Votaa havmg the three 
human hearts painted on the band which he holds in 
his hand, will readily point out that the extinct family 
designated by the withered tree is Votan's ; that the 
mother Huitzilopochtli is the widow of that first popu- 
lator of America, and that Huitzttopqchtli, the illegiti- 
mate issue of this hypocritical widow, undoubtedly 
wished, by adopting as his device the bird Huitzlin 
(huifkming bird,) to enrol himself among the family 
of Votan, although he had actually destroyed the last 
members of it, and to take his illustrious appellations 
from the symbol of Votan (who had been his mother's 
husband,) that is, the hearts, rather than from the fa- 
ther who had begotten him, notwithstanding he was 
pretended to have been divine. 

(7*0 be continued.) 

MYTHOLOGT. 



There were many other sea-gods besides Oceanus 
and Neptune, a brief description of some of whom we 
will give. 

PONTDS. 

" Earth produced from herself Uranos. or the Sky, the 
Mountahis with their woody heads, and Pontus, or the 
barren Sea; afVerward, and not before her marriage 
with Uranos, she also brought forth the bottomless 
Ocean. 

^* Earth bears Pontos, that is to say, the Mediterrane- 
an, the well known and navigated sea, as well as the 
Mountains, 4n her lap; in other words, she brought 
these grand exhibitions out of heiselfl in the same 
manner as she likewise wove around herself the at- 
mosphere, out of the miflty vapours ariaiag from her. 
Bnty where the aky unites with hn in mnnri ^f e 



where the vatdt of ^e aky seems to rest upon her— 
where, at the remotest east and west, the sun rises and 
sets, mere the unknown, unlimited Ocean, encircles 
her in a wide circumference. 

^^ Pontus. and Earth are the parents of mild Nereus. 
of Thaumas, and Eurybia, who bears a heaH of iron 
in her bosom, of Phorcys also, and fair Ceto." 

NEREUS 
Was the son of Pontus and Terra. He was nursed 
and educated by the Waves. His wife was Doris, . 
the fair daughter of Oceanus, by whom he had fifty 
daughters, called Nereides, after the name of their fa- 
ther. Nereus is the personification of the tranquil 
ocean. -When Nei>tune usurped the reahns of Ocea- 
nus, Nereus with his family retired to the Mgevn sea, 
where he became a famous prophet. WhenParis car- 
ried off Helen^ Nereus, rising to the calm surface of 
the deep, predicted to him the consequences, revealing 
the ruin of Troy. He was worshipped in ail the ma- 
ritime towns of Greece. He is represented as an old 
man crowned with sea-weed. 

NEREIDES. 

" They, as well as the daughters of Oceanus, con- 
stitute a ^reat number. And it cannot be otherwise, 
since the imagination of the ancients suffers no place 
to remain unpeopled, and therefore forms a multitude 
of creatures, and builds a variety of dwellings, in a 
region where men cannot live, rearing splendid habi- 
tations for immortals where mortals would find their 
graves. The rising of the marine deities from their 
crystal palaces up to the surface of the waters, afforded 
suDJects for some attractive fables. 

" When Galatea, a daughter of Nereus, once rose 
out of the waves, and the monstrous Cvclop Poly- 
pheme saw her, he felt himself immediately wounded 
Dy the arrow of Cupid, and ever after, as often as he 
beheld her, vainly poured out his sufferings in heart- 
rending complaints. 

" Tlietis, another of the daughters of Nereus. (who 
must not be confounded with Tetkys, the wife or Ocea-* 
nus.) became^ in the same manner as Metis, dangerous 
to Jupiter, who had thoukhts of marrying her ; it being 
predicted by an oraolcj Siat the son she should bring 
forth should be mightier than his father. Therefore 
Thetis, by the contrivance of the gpds, became mar 
ried to a mortal man, the Thessalian king, Peleus, 
whose son Achilles far surpassed his father in valour 
and renown ; for his mother, Thetis, plunged him in 
the Styx, by which means his whole body, except the- 
heel, by which she held him, became mvulnerable. 
But afterwards, in the Trojan war, he received the 
deadly wound on this very heel. 

" Thetis was always a favourite with Jupiter ; for 
when the modem gods at one time intended to bind 
their father and sovereign, it was Thetis who saved 
him from injury, and snared him the mortification. In- 
formed of the dreadful plot by the foreseeing Nereus, 
she sent up the hundred-armed Briareus from the deep 
of the sea, to Jupiter's assistance ; and when the gods 
beheld that formidable giant sitting on the side of the 
Thunderer, none of them was bold enough to lay 
hands on him. 

'< Amphitrite, who is likewise a daughter of Ne- 
reus, became the wife of Neptune. Even among the 
modern deities she occupies a conspicuous place. Tlie 
queen'of the waves is representee as seated in a car, 
shaped like a shell, and dfawn by dolphins ; a sail is 
held by sea-nymphs, and swelled by the breath of 
Zephyrs ; she nerself holds, like the god to whom she 
is wedded, a trident, in her hand, to restrain the fiood 
of her wild element. 

*' The names of fifty daughters of Nereus are men- 
tioned, yet only a few of them are concerned in the 
history of the gt»ds. The greater part serve to form 
a splendid retinue, when Thetis or Amphitrite. show 
themaelvsi on the surface of th#sea.'' 
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POETRY. 



APOSTROPHE TO THE SUN.— J. O. Pbbcitau 

CxMTBs of light and energy, thy wav 

Is through the unknown void } thou hast thy throDfl^ 
Morning, and evening, and at noon of day, 

Far in the blue, untended and alone : 

Ere the first- wakened airs of earth had blown, 
On didst thou march, triumphant in thv Kght : 

Then didst thou send thv glance, which atill htth flown 
Wide through the never-ending worlds of night, 
And yet thy full orb burns with flash unquenched and bright 



Thy path is high in heaven ;—we cannot gaze 
On the intense of light that girds thy car $ 

There is a crown of glory in ihy rays, 
Which bears thy pure divinity afar, 
To mingle with the equal light of star ; 

For thou, so vast to us, art. in the whole, 
One of the sparks of night that fire tha air ; 

And, as around thy centre planets roll, 
So thou, too, hast thy path around the central 



Thou look est on the earth, and then it smiles ; 

Thy lis^ht is hid,— and all things droop and moivn } 
Laughs tho wide sua around her hudding isles, 

When through their heaven thy changing car is borne ; 
Thou wheerst away thy flight,~the wooda are ahom 
Of all tlfeir waving locks, and storms awake; 

All that was once so oeantiful is torn 
By the wiM winds which plough the lonely lake^ 
And, in their maddening rush, the crested mountains shake 

The earth lies buried in a shroud of snow ; 

Life lingers, and would die, but thy return 
Gives to their gladdened hearts an overflow 

Of all the power that brooded in the urn 

Of their chilled frames, and then they proudly spam 
All bands that would confine, and give to air 

Hues, fragrance, shapes of beauty till they bum, 
When, on a dewy mom, thou dartest there 
Bich waves of gold to wreath with fairer light the fair. 

The vales am thine :— and when the touch of spring 

Thrills them, and gives them ffladness^ in thy Upit 
They glitter, as the glancing swallow's wing 
Dashes the water in his winding flight, 
I And leaves behind a wave, that crinkles bright, 

And widens outward to the pebbled shore ; — 

The vales are thine ; and, when they wake finom night. 
The dews that bend the grass tips, twinkling o'er 
Their soft and oozy beds, look upward and 'adore. 

The hills are thine :~-they catch thy newest beam, 
And gladden in thy parting, where the wood 

Flames out in every leaf, and drinks the stream, 
That flows from out thy fuUiess, as a flood 
Bursts from an unknown land, and roUs the food 

Of nations in its waters i so thy rays 

Flow, and give brighter tints than ever bud, 

When a clear sheet ofice reflects a blaze 
Of many twinkling gems, as every glossed bough plays. 

Thine are the mountains,— where they purely lift 

Snows that have never wasted, in a sky 
Which hath no stain : below, the storm may drift 

Its darkness, and the thunder-gust roar by t-^ 

Aloft, in thy eternal smile, they lie, 
Dazzling, but cold ;— thy farewell glance looks there, 

And when below thy hues of beauty die, 
Girt round 'them, as a rosy belt, they bear. 
Into the high, dark vault, a brow that still is fair. 

The clouds are thine j and all then' magic hues 
Are pencilled by thee : when thou bendest low. 

Or comest m thy strength, thy hand imbues 
Their wavinp folds with such a perfect glow 
Of all Dure tints, the fairy pictures throw 
Shame on tne proudest art ; * * * • 



These are thy trophies, and thou bend'st thine arch, 
The sign of triumph, in a seven-fold twine. 

Where the spent storm is basting on its march | 
And there the clones of thy light combine, 
And form, with perfect curve, a lifted line 

Striding the earth and air ;— man looks and teHs 
How peace and mercy in its beauty shine. 

And how tho heavenly messenger in.pel8 
Her glad wings on 'he path that thus in other swells. 

The ocean is thy vassal c—thou dost sway 
^His waves to thy dominion, and they go . 
Where thou, in heaven, dost guide them on their way, 
Riang and falling ^ eternal flow \ * 



TiMm lookfltton the waltta, and they gkw; 
And uka them wings and spring aloft in eir« 

And change to cTouda, and then, dissolving, throw 
Their treasures back to earth, and. rushing, tear 
Tlie moimtain and the Tale, as pnnidly on they bear. 



In thee, first light, the bounding ocean smilea, 

When the quick winds uprear it in a swell, 
That rolls in glittering green around the isle% 

Where ever-springing fruits snd blossoms dwell. 

O, with a ioy no gifted lonnie can tell, 
I hurry o'er ihe watera when the sail 

Swells tensely, and the light keel glances well 
Over the curling billow, and the gale 
Comes off'from spicy groves to tell its winning tale. 



THE MENAGERIE. 



We advise all who hare a relish for natural historr, 
to make a visit to the Menagerie in the Bowery, nearly 
opposite the theatre, where the^ can learn mote on the 
subject in an hour, than hy reading a week. They can 
there see the animaU themsdvea, which books can only 
describe, and represent by cuts. There they can see 
the maiestic lion, the huge elephant, the ferocious ti- 
^er, and so on to the end of the chapter. The follow- 
ing is a list of the animals in this establishment. An 
Asiatic lion and lioness, a male and female elephant 
a rhinoceros, four male and female tigers, a pair or 
leopards, a panther, a caracal, an oimce, a cougar, a 
jaguar, an ocelot, a pair of striped hyenas, a pair of 
spotted hvenas, a gray wolf, a wild- cat, a Bactrian camel, 
a white Dear, a pair of kangaroos, a zebra, a mico, a 
Barbary ape, a striated monkey, a pig-tailed baboon, 
and a small rib-nosed baboon, together with a varietv 
of the monkey tribe. Really, here is a splendid col- 
lection indeed, and those who take the pains to ptiy the 
establishment a visit, will not regret it. We onder- 
stand that it is to be removed on the Ist of ApriL 



ry TO THE READERS OF THE MAQAZXNK. 

The Editor considers it due to himself to say, that 
from the commencement of this publication up to No. 
46, he has been unable, in consequence of having all 
the business concerns of the establishment on his 
hands^ to devote to it that Editorial attention which is 
requisite to a work of the kind. But having now ob- 
tained a partner, by whom he is essentially relieved in 
the business department, he is at length enabled to 
bestow his undivided attention on its Kditorial inter- 
ests. And if he should not henceforward furnish a 
paper well worthy of perusal, the public are welcome 
to attribute the deficiency to incompetency, and not to 
a want of opportunity. 



rJpOtJR MYTHOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 
We desire our readers to keep constantly in view the 
plan on which our paper is established. We are fur- 
nishing a systematic course of general knowledge, 
which will require years for its completion. Mytho- 
logy is one branch of the system, and an indispensa- 
ble one. Without a knowledge of this, it is utterly 
impossible to relish the beauties of classic style, of 
painting, engraving, and statuary, or even to under- 
stand their import. Mythology, therefore, although of 
no intrinsic value, is of great relative imnortance ; 
and it would be an unpardonable neglect indeed, in a 
work professing to furmsh a system of general know- 
ledge, to omit It But it has its limits, which we are 
now rapidly approaching. And when completed, it 
will be completed once for all. There will be no ad- 
ditions, no new discoveries ; and the humblest plough- 
boy who follows us patiently through, will then be as 
classic as those who have heretofore monopolised all 
these marvellous affairs at college. We hope, there- 
fore, that our readers will bear with us some time 



longer, seeing they are beaoming s6 leomed; 
eatf and ebaap axMBoar. *'- 
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^ Foi a long period after the Deluge^ the earth, at 
least in its extra-tropical zones^ remained relatively 
damp and cold. Abbd Mann infers, from an elaborate 
xesearch, 'that the soil and temperature of all the 
countries from Spain to the Indies, and from Mount 
Atlas to Lapland and the remotest north, hare entirely 
changed during the course of ages, reckoning from the 
earliest historical documents to the present time, grad- 
ually passing from extreme humidity and cold, to a con- 
siderable degree of dryness and warmth ; that is to sav, 
from one opposite to another.' —^ il&6e Marmot Me- 
moirsj I. 12. 

" The Hon. Daines Harrington, also, from a wide 
induction of historical facts concluded, ' that the sear 
ions haye become infinitely more mild m the northern 
latitudes, than they were sixteen or serenteen centuries 
ngo.'—Phil IVana. 1768. 

^' Ctesar says the vine could not be cultivated in Gaul 
en account of the severity of winter ; though that coun- 
try now affords the highest flavoured wines. The 
rein-deer was in his time an inhabitant of the Pyrenees ; 
whereas, the Highlands of Scotland are at this day too 
warm for it. The Tiber was sometimes frozen over, 
and the ground about Rome covered with snow, for 
several weeks together. The Romans never experience 
such intense winter weather in our times. 

" This progress of heat and desiccation has produced 
remarkable changes on the land of Egypt. For many 
generations after the Flood, it was a hot-bed of vegeta- 
tion, and swarmed with the animal tribes. Even in 
the time of Augustus, the granaries of Rome were filled 
from the com-fielda of Sgypt. But the soil of the 
greater portion of it growing progressively more arid, 
has now become a mass ot mc^erent sand, drifted 
every season closer to the valley of the Nile by the 
western winds, circumscribing the fields, and blasting 
the hopes of the husbandman. No lands capable of 
tillage now remain on any portion of the banks of that 
river, where they are unsheltered by a mountain-ridge. 

" M. Denon informs us that nothing any longer ap- 
pears above these sands, but the summits of ruined 
cities that lie overwhelmed beneath them. *How 
melancholy to walk over villages swallowed up by the 
dying dust of the desert, to trample their roots under 
our feet, to strike against the very pinnacles of their 
minarets, and to reflect that yonder were cultivated 
fields, that here grew trees, ana there stood the dwel- 
ling of men, but all have vanished for ever.' 

'^Had our continents been as ancient as some have 
surmised, this scourge of the desert, which has com- 
mitted such ravages since the days of Cleopatra, should 
long before that period have effaced every vestige of 
human habitation from the western banks of the Nile. 
The relative condition of such monuments attests the 
progressive encroachment of the sand ; fbr the fertility 
and*populou!^ness of Egypt have declined visibly witn 
the^exnaustion of the diluvian moisture. Had that 
great cataclysm been more ancient than the epoch 
assigned by Moses, Egypt ought to have reachea its 
ultimate desolation very long ago. Not an oobU should 
now remain, no green island m the wilderness, to re- 
mind the traveller of those fruitful plains which once 
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extended the whoie way to the Nile. Thus the grad 
ual invasion of Egypt by the sands of the desert, be- 
comes a chronometer of our globe.** 

The third and last species of evidence to be presented 
in relation to the Deluge, is history and tradition. 

The Bible is the first testimony oi this kind whiek 
we will consider. It will be kept in mind that we arc 
not now proving the Bible^ but the historical fact oj 
the Deluge. The Bible may therefore be appropriately 
introduced as^ evidence. This book contains the his< 
tory of the Jews. It is the most ancient history is 
the world, and bears on its own face the best ajf^i^reni 
claims to authentic narrative of any ancient history 
whatever. This book attests to the fact of the Deluge, 
and gives the particulars, which we have already inserted. 

Josephus, the Jewish historian, alter giving an ac- 
count of the Deluge himself, says : 

"Now all the writers of the barbarian histories 
make mention of this flood, and of this ark ; among 
whom is Berosus the Chaldean. For when he was 
describing the circumstances of the flood, he goes on 
thus : ^ It is said, there is still sinne part or this ship ij| 
Annenia, at the mountain of the Cordyseans ^ and that 
some people carry off pieces of the oitumen, which 
they take away, and use chiefly as amulets, for the 
averting of mischiefs.' — Hieronymus the Egyptian 
also, who wrote the Phenician antiquities, and MnaseaSi 
and a ^eat many more, make mention of the sam6. 
Nay, Nicholas of^ Damascus, in his ninety-sixth book^ 
hath a particular relation about them ; where he speaks 
th^s : ^There is a ^eat mountain in Armenia, over 
Minyas, called Boris, upon which it is reported, that 
many who fled at the time of the Deluge were saved s 
and that one who was carried in an ark, came on shore 
upon the top of it ; and that the remains of' the timber 
were a great while preserved. This might be the man 
about whom Moses, the legislator of the Jews wrote.'" 

Berosus, the Chaldean historian, who wrote at 
Babylon, in the time of Alexander, writes as follows : 
^' And after the death of Ardates, his son Xisuthrua 
succeeded, and reigned eighteen sari. In his time hap« 
pened the great Deluge ; the history of which is given 
in this manner. The Deity, Cronus, appeared to him 
in a vision, and gave him notice that upon the fifteenth 
day of the month Dssia there would be a flood, by 
which mankind would be destroyed. He therefore en- 
joined him to commit to writing a history of the begin- 
ning, procedure, and final conclusion of ail things, down 
to the present time ; and to bury these accounts se« 
curely in the city of the Sun at Sippara ; and to build 
a vessel, and to take with him into it his friends and 
relations ; and to convey on board every thing neces- 
sary to sustain life, and to take in also all species of 
animals, that either fly or rove upon the earth ; and 
trust himself to the deep. Having asked the Deity 
whither he was to sail 1 he was answered, ' To the 
Gods :' upon which he offered up a prayer for the ^ood 
of mankind. And he obeyed the oivine admonition: 
and built a vessel &ye stadia in length, and in breadth 
two. Into this he put ev^ thing which he had got 
ready ^ and last of all conveyed into it his wife, chil- 
dren, and friends. After the flood had been upon the 
earth, and was in time abated, Xisuthrus sent out some 
birds from the vessel ; which not (inding any food, nor 
any place to rest their feet, returned to him afain* 
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After an intenral of some days, he sent them forth a 
second time ; and they now returned with their feet 
tinged with mud. He made a trial a third time with 
these birds ; but they returned to him no more : from 
whence he formed a judgment, that the surface of the 
earth was now above the waters. Having therefore 
made an opening in the vessel, and finding;, U]x>n look- 
ing out, that the vessel was driven to the side of a 
mountain, he immediately quitted it, bei^ attended by 
his wifes nis daughter, and the pilot. Xisuthrus im- 
mediately paid his adoration to the earth : and having 
constructed an altar, offered sacrifices to the gods. 
These thin^ being duly performed, both Xisuthrus 
and those who came out of the vessel with him disap- 
peared. They who remained in the vessel, finding that 
the others did not return, came out with many lamenta- 
tions, and called continually on the name of Xisuthrus. 
Him they saw no more ; bunhev could distinguish his 
voice in the air, and could hear nim admonish them to 
pay due regard to the gods ; and likewise inform them 
that it was upon account of his piety that he was trans- 
lated to live with the gods ; that his wife and daughter, 
with the pilot, had obtained the same honour. To this 
he a4ded that he would have them make the best of 
their way to Babylonia, and search for the writings at 
Sippara, which were to be made known to all m^Jdnd ; 
and that the place wnere they then were was the land 
of Armenia. The remainder * having heard these 
words, offered sacrihces to the gods ^ and taking a cir- 
cuit, journeyed towards Babylonia. 

'' The vessel bein^ thus stranded in Armenia, some 
part of it yet remains in the Corcynean mountains in 
Armenia ; and the people scrape off the bitumen, with 
which it had been outwardly coated, and make use of 
it by wav qf an alexipharmic and amulet. In this 
manner they returned to Babylon ; and having found 
the writings at Sippara, they set about building cities, 
and erecting temples ; and Babylon was thus inhabited 
again. — Syncel Chron. 28. — Euseb, Chron. 5. 8." 

Abydenus, an ancient Assyrian historian, says the 
Deluge was foretold ; that the ark was driven into Ar- 
menia ; and that the birds were thrice sent forth to see 
if the earth were dry. Alexander Polyhistor, another 
ancient historian, says, that in the reis^n of Xisuthrus 
was the great Deluge ; that Saturn predicted it to him, 
and directed him to buHd an ark, and^ together with 
the fowls and creeping things, to sail in it. Plato 
mentions the universal Deluge, in which the cities were 
destroyed. Diodorus informs us, that it was the tra- 
dition of the Egvptians. that most living creatures 
]>erished in the Deluge which happened in Deucalion's 
time. Ovid's description of Deucalion's flood corres- 
ponds vnth the flood of Noah. Plutarch, in treating of 
the sagacity of animals, observes that a dove was sent 
out by Deucalion, which entering into the aric again, 
was a sign of the continuance of the flood, but after* 
wards flying away, was a sign of fair weather. Homer 
calls the rainbow a sign or token to men. Lucian 
mentions the great Deluge in Deucalion's time, and the 
ark which preserved the remnant of human kind. He 
says the flood was sent upon mankind for their wicked- 
ness ; that the present race sprang from Deucalion ; 
that the earth gave forth abundance of water; that 
great showers of rain descended ; that the rivers in- 
creased and the sea swelled; that all things were 
water, and all men perished, Deucalion and his family 
excepted, who built an ark for the purpose of preserva- 
tion ; and that, moved by Divine impulse, to him came 
swine and horses, lions and serpents, and all other 
creatures of the earth in pairs, and were received into 
the ark. The ancient Persians believed in a universal 
Deluge. The Syrian tradition of the Deluge mentions 
the wickedness of the Antediluvians, the piety of 
Deucalion, and the bringing of the beasts into the ark 
by pairs. The Hindoo poem of Bhagavot treats of a 
Flood which destroyed all mankind, except a pious 
pnncai with seven, of his attendants and their wives. 



The Chou4cingj the most ancient and anthentie bod 
of the Chinese^ commences the history of China Tiik 
an emperor called Fao, whom it represents as en^ 
in drawing off the waters, which having risen op to 
the Heavens, bathed at the same time the bases of tbe 
highest mountains, covered entirely the lowei hills. 
and rendered the level groimds impassable. This Yao, 
according to some, dates 4166 years from the actual 
time, being perfectly coincident with the Hebrew 
chronology. Others 'make him about 200 years later. 
Similar traditions prevailed in the legends of ibe 
ancient Egyptians, Goths, and Druids, and likevise 
among the . Mexicans, the Peruvians, the Brazil- 
ians, the Nicaraguans, the Western Caledonnns, 
the Otaheitans, the Sandwich Islanders, and the New- 
Zealanders. The delude was found represented in tbe 
historical paintings of tne Mexicans, and among tk 
American nations. The Otaheitans oelieved that (heir 
ffods in their anser formerly tore the world in pieco. 
The natives of the Sandwich Islands have a traditioa 
that the Etooa, who created the world, afterwudi 
destroyed it by an inundation ; and the New Zealaad- 
ers preserve a tradition of the same eveni Tbe 
Deluge is further confirmed by a coin strock at Apamea 
in the reign of the elder Philip, on which is represeutid 
a kind of square chest floating upon the wateis^a man 
and woman going out of it on dry ground, whik two 
other jjersons remain within. Above it flineis s 
dove with an olive branch, and another bird ispcrcbed 
upon its roof. In one of the front panels of thecbest. 
is the word NOE, in ancient Ghreek characteis. And 
lastly, there is at this very day a city at the footci 
Mount Ararat, bearing the name of NachidcbeTan, 
which signifies. The Place of Descent! This nine 
it bore in the tune of Josephus, prior to the conTersiM 
of the Armenians to Christianity; who then held tbe 
tradition of the Deluge. 



NATURAL HISTORY. 




THE OCELOT, 
" In describing the Ocelot, serious mistakes m 
been committed by Buffon and other naturalists. H 
to Mr. Bennet that we are indebted for the 1«!^|*^ 
most accurate description of this annnal. Nearlr«p 
m size to the lynx of Europe, (says he,) but shonera 
its proportions and more graceful m its form, u w^«J 
as It were, a middle station between the leopard w 
the domestic cat. Its body, when full grown, is nean. 
three feet in length, and its tail rather mw« than «*^j 
while its medium height may be reckoned at a 
eighteen inches. The ground colour of its fui »? ^-.^ 
mingled with a slight tinge of fawn, and on iftisn 
elegantly marked with numerous l^^^f^^Tt^ 
the dorsal one being continuous and entirely w« '.^ 
the lateral, to the number of six or seven on ««« ^ 
consisting for the most part of a series <>\^l^^^ 
spots wiUi black margina, sometimes compJeieiy 
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Cmct, and sometimes nuuuiup together. The centre 
of each of these spots offers a deeper tinge of fawn than 
the ground colour external to them ; and this deeper 
tinge is also conspicuous on the upper part of the head 
and neck, and on the outside of the limos, all of which 
parts are irregularly marked with full black lines and 
spots of various sizes. From the top of the head, be- 
tween the ears, there pass backward, towards the 
shoulders, two, or more frequently four, iminterrupted 
diverging bands, which are full black antieriorly, but 
generally bifurcate posteriorly, and enclose a narrow 
niwn-colonred space within a black margin ; between 
these there is a single longitudinal and somewhat in- 
terrupted narrow black line, occupying the centre of the 
neck above. The ears are short and rounded, and ex- 
ternally margined with black, surroxmding a large cen- 
tral wnitish spot. The under parts of the bcdy are 
whitish, spotted with black, and the tail, which is of 
the same ^ound colour with the body, is also covered 
with blackish spots. This animal is extensively s{>read 
over the American continent, being found in the widely 
separated regions of Mexico and Paraguay, where it 
abides in the. depths of the forests during the day, 
giving chase at night to birds and small quadru- 
peds. As it is an active climber, it follows the birds 
even to their nests. ' It is easily tamed, (says Mr. 
Bennet,) but seldom loses all trace of its natural fero- 
city.' D'Azara, however, speaks of one which was 
so completely domiciliated as to be left at perfect 
liberty; it was strongly attached to its master, and 
never attempted to make its escape. Its food consists 
principally of rabbits and of birds, the latter of which it 
plucks with the greatest dextenty, and always com- 
mences its meal with their heads, of which it appears 
to be particularly fond. It does not eat with the same 
ravenous avidity which characterilses nearly all the 
animals of its tribe." 



THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE. 



(Continued.) 

Thus occupied, time passed more quickly than they 
could have expected, and the shortest day, or rather 
the middle of the long night, came upon them una- 
wares. At, a little before and after noon, there was so 
much light afforded, as to enable them to read small 
print, bVit only by turning it directly towards the south. 
The new year commenced with mild weather, but its 
severity soon increased, until it was with difficulty that 
they could pass and repass between the two ships. 
The Aurontv Borealis now made its appearance ; and, 
on the Kth of January, they were gratified by a si^ht 
of the only very brilliant ana diversified display which 
occurred auring the whole winter. On the third of Feb- 
ruary, the upper limb of the sun was seen from the Hecla's 
miain-top, for the first time since the eleventh of Novem- 
ber, a period of eighty-four days ; and on the seventh, 
his fuU orb was above the horizon. This month was 
the coldest they had yet experienced, but its severity 
was in some degree compensated by the sun's pre- 
sence. 

The mildness with which the month of March was 
ushered in, inspired our navi^tors with the hope, that 
the season had at length taken that favourable turn 
for which they had so long been anxiously looking. 
On the thirtieth of April, the thermometer rose to the 
freezing (or rather thawing) point, being the first time 
that such afi event had occurred for nearly eight 
months. The first ptarmigan made its appearance on 
the twelfth of May, and the next day were seen the 
tracks of rein-deer and musk-oxen, indicating their 
route to be directly to the northward. In the evening 
of the twenty-fourth, a smart shower of rain was 
hailed with surprise and delight; and on the ist of 
June, the weather was so favourable, that Captain 
Parry determined to proceed on a journey aeross Mel- 



ville Island, to the northern shore. After an absence 
of fifteen days, he returned, having accomplished his 
object without .perceiving any land to the northwwrd 
or westward. In the mean while, the equipment of the 
ships had proceeded with diligence ; and the gradual 
dissolution of the ice upon the sea, and of the snow 
upon the land, seemed to promise a speedy release. 
It was not, however, till the 1st of August^ that the 
ships were enabled to leave Winter Harbour, and pnK 
ceed to the westward ; but their progress was soon 
stopped by the dan|;erous and impassable state of the 
ice. After struggling until the 16th, when they had 
reached the longimde of 113'' 46' 43'', in latitude 74<' 
27'' o(y, the attempt to proceed farther was abandoned 
as impracticable, and the ships were secured until the 
opportunity should be favourable for returning. While 
thus engaged, a herd of musk-oxen were seen at a lit- 
tle distance, and a party despatched^ in pursuit ; they 
succeeded in killing a fine bull, whose unwieldiness 
had separated him from the rest, and in the evening 
another was obtained. The supply of' fresh meat 
which they afforded was welcome ; the first giving 369 
and the other 352 pounds of beef, which was served 
out to the crews in lieu of salt meat, and much relished, 
notwithstanding the strong taste of musk which per- 
vaded it. 

On the 26th the ships were again in motion, and all 
sail was made to the eastward. They quitted Lancas- 
ter Sotmd on the 31st, and immediately commenced a 
survey of the western coast of Baffin's Bay, which 
they continued until stopped by the ice in the latitude 
of 68°. From hence they were obliged to ran to the 
eastward, and, after repeated fruitless attempts to ap- 
proach the land, being convinced of the impossibility 
of any further examination, determined to make the' 
best of their way for England, which they reached 
early in November, tojthe great joy of all their coun- 
trymen, and to the infinite satisfaction of those at ^ 
whose immediate suggestion the enterprise had been * 
planned. 

CAPTAIN PARRY'S SECOND VOYAGE. 

The results of this voyage of Captain Parry, though 
not favourable to the practicability of a North- West 
Passage in that particular direction in which he had 
sought it, were certainly highly encouraging as to its 
existence, and very important m a geograpmcal point 
of view. The peculiar position and arrangement of 
the numerous islands through which he succeeded in 
working his way to the westward, appeared to cause 
an accumulation of ice, so firmly jammed between 
their opposite shores, as to present an effectual barrier 
to his proceeding fartlier in tnat same latitude. These 
obstacles, it was thought, would be* diminished, if an 
opening could be found seven or eight degrees lower 
than that of Sir James Lancaster's Sound, and in the 
same parallel as that in which the northern coast 
of America was supposed to lie. It w^s necessary, 
therefore, that the eastern coast of that continent 
should be minutely examined to the northward, from 
the highest point to which it had been clearly ascer- 
tained to reach, in order that its north-east extremity 
might be accurately determined. For this purpose 
Ca|)tain Parry was ordered to proceed on a second ex- 
pedition with his old ship, the Hecla, attended by the 
Fury, a shiji similarly prepared, for her consort. Their 
internal fittings were somewhat altered, so as to rmder 
them more commodious ; the seamen's berths were 
removed from the sides, which are the coldest parts, 
and slung in the central part. of the deck ; charrea cork 
was placed between th& sides and the internal lining 
of plank, as an additional security against the cold ; 
ana a simple and very effectual apparatus for distribut- 
ins" heated air, was also fitted in each ship. 

The two vessels left the Noie on the 8th of May, 
1821, and, crossing the Atlantic, proceeded throuj^h 
Hudson's Strait with as mudi speed as the diflkulties 
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of the nayigition would peimit. It was not till the 
2d of August that they reached the eastern extremity 
of the channel, fonnea between Southampton Island 
and the coast to the north, and which Captain Parry 
believed to be the same that Middieton, in 1742, termed 
the Frnzeti Strait, The ice was here abundant, but 
consisted of broken detached masses. After the most 
anxious consideration, he came to the resolution of at- 
tempting to force a passage through it, by which he 
would be saved the necessity of proceeding round 
Southampton Island, a distance of from 170 to 200 
leagues. With much interruption he succeeded, and 
emerged into a magnificent harbour, which was named 
the Duke of YoHnt Bay. 

On the 21st of August, our navigators found them- 
selves in Repulse Bay, in which not a piece of ice was 
to be seen that eould obstruct them in its thorough ex- 
amination. The main object of the voyage may be 
said to have now commenced. From the 22d of Au- 
gust to the end of September, they were engaged in 
the difficult tmd wearisome labour of exploring every 
inlet and opening that might by possibility afford a 
passage to the west ; a task which was executed with 
mdefatigable and zealous perseverance, and a minute 
precision, never surpassed. The difficulties were in- 
deed appalling ; nevertheless, the unremitting exer- 
tions of our skilful seamen succeeded in examining an 
extent of coast exceeding 200 leagues, and in survey- 
ing the large inlets which appear on our charts under 
the names of LyorCa Inlet^ Hoppner^s Inlet, Gore Bay, 
Boss Bay, together with a number of smaller coves 
and creeks. Scarcely, however, had they coinphied 



their toilsome occupation, when unequivocal srmptomt 
of the setting in or winter were apparent, ana warned 
them that it was time to look for some spot where they 
might securely brave the inclemency of the approach • 
ing season. 

A small island was fixed upon, and named Winter 
Island; and here they established themselves in a 
manner similar to that adopted on the preceding occa- 
sion, but with all the improvements which their pre- 
vious experience had suggested. The same precau- 
tions for the safety of the snips and stores were taJcen ; 
and the same sources of occupation and amusement, 
that had formerlv ^avtd so beneficial, were again re- 
sorted to. In adoition to the theatrical entertainments, 
they had occasional performances of music ; and the 
establishment of a school in each ship served at once 
to divert and to improve the men's minds. The ad- 
vantages of this last institution were great and mani- 
fest ; it is sufficient to mark as one of the results, that 
on the return of the ships to England, " Every man 
on board ^buld read his Bible." But, perhaps, of all 
the circumstances which more immediately contributed 
to their interest and amusement, the most effectual was 
the unexpected appearance, on the 1st of February, of 
a number of strange people coming towards the ships 
over the ice. They were discovered to be a party of 
Esquimaux; and a friendly intercoui^e was imme- 
diately formed with them. Captains Parry and Lyon 
accompanied them to their huts on shore, and were 
agreeaoly diverted by the unconunon spectacle of a 
snow village. See the striking representation be 
low. 




SNOW VILLAGE, FROM CAPTAIN LYON'S PRINT. 



" When it is remembered," says Captain Parry, 
^ that these habitations were fully within si^ht of the 
ship, and how many eyes were continually on the 
look-out among us for any thing that could afford va- 
riety or interest in our present situation^ our surprise 
may, in some degree, be imagined, at finding an estab- 
lishment of huts, with canoes, sledges, dogs, and above 
sixty men, women, and children, as regularly, and to 
idl appearance as permanently fixed, as if tney had 
occupied the same sj^t for the whole winter.** In the 
construction of these extraordinary housesi not a sin- 



gle material was used but snow and ice. They were 
formed of oblong blocks of the former substance, six 
or seven inches thick, and about two feet long, dis- 
posed in successive layers in a circular form, each 
layer resting on its edge, and inclining inWards until 
the sides of the building approached so near as to leave 
only a small aperture at tne top, into which the key 
stone [block] was fitted with much nicety. The inte- 
rior was no less remarkable ; after creeping through two 
continuous passages, each about ten feet long and from 
four to five feet in height, and each possessing an 
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arehed doorway, our Toyagen came to a smidl cntular 
apartment, which opened by three doohxrays into as 
many inhabited apartments, one on each side of, and 
the other opposite to, the entrance. " The interior 
of these huts presented a scene no less novel than 
interesting. The women were seated on the beds at 
the sides of the huts, each having her little fire-place 
or lamp, with all her domestic mensils about her ; the 
children crept behind their mothers, and the dogs, ex- 
cept the female ones, which were indulged with a part 
of the beds, ahmk out past us in disma/." 

The stature of the Esauimaux is described as some- 
what lowet than that or Europeans in general. One 



man, mxasually tall, measm^d fire feet ten inches. 
Their faces are round and full, their eyes small, black, 
and narrow, their nose is also small, and sunk in be- 
tween the cheek bones, but not much flattened. Their 
hands and feet are remarkablyr little, and their legs 
straight with large knees ; their skin is smooth, and 
of a lignt brown complexion ; their clothing is warm 
and comfortable, and consists both of deer-skin and 
seal-skin. It comprises, usually, a jacket and trousers ; 
and in the winter they wear a double suit. Their legs 
and feet are so well clothed, that no degree of cold 
can well affect them. Their general appearance is 
well delineated in the cut below. 




ESaUIMAUX, FROM CAPTAIN PAREyS PRINTS. 



It was not till the 2d of July, that the ships finally 
sfiected their escape, and commenced their course to 
the northward up Fox's Channel, with the view of 
rounding the peninsula, (named Aiellville,) which the 
statements ot the Esquimaux led them to believe 
ormed the north-eastern point of America. Through 
an intricate and dangerous navi<^ation, they reached a 
channel turning to the westward, to which was given 
the name of the Strait of the Fury and Ilecla, 
Scarcely had they formed the hope of being now in 
the direct route to the Polar Sea, when they v/ere stop- 
ped by an unbrojjen sheet of ice, which bore evident 
marks of having been long fixed there. All their at- 
tempts to force a passage were unsuccessful, and at 
length they returned to the mouth of the strait, and 
were again compelled to winter at an island callr.d 
Igloolik. Here they were visited by another and a 
more numerous party of Esquimaux. The houses of 
these were constructed of snow, similarly to those in 
Winter Island ; some, however, were lined with skins ; 
the entrance-passages to others were formed of large 
ftat slabs of ice, cemented by snow and water ; and 
there were some entirely constructed of this material,* 
if a circular or octangular form. 

The ships were extricated, by means of sawing, from 
their winter quarters by the middle of August, and re- 
turned to Shetland on the 10th of October, 1823. 

CAPTAIN PARRY'S THIRD VOYAGE. 

The result of this laborious undertaking sufficiently 
proved the futility of attempting a North- West Pas- 



sage by the way of Hudson's Bay. The most likely 
route of succeeding appeared to Captain Parry to be, 
now, through Prince Regent's Inlet, which, running 
to the south-west, is obliquely opened bv the current 
round the north of America. Accordingly, a third ex- 
pedition was fitted out, consisting of the same -ships, 
and nearly the same officers and men. This was in- 
trusted to Captain Parry, who departed on the 19th of 
May, 1821. This certainly was the least successful 
of this navigators efibrt.s. Owing to the state of the 
ice, he had not reached Prince Regent's Inlet before 
the season was loo far advanced for commencing opera- 
tions. Winter quarters were therefore established on 
the eastern shore, at Port Bowen, in which the ships 
remained \mtil the end of July in the following year. 
In attempting then to proceed along the western shore 
of the inlet, the Fury was much damaged by the ice ; 
and a gale of wind, which afterwards followed, drove 
her on shore, by which she was so much injured that it 
was deemed necessary to abandon her. This event 
put an eud to all further progress, and the Hecla re- 
turned home. 

Ir order to co-operate with this expedition. Captain 
Lyon was despatched from England with the Griper 
in 1824, to winter in Repulse Bay, and thence to pro- 
ceed to the northern shores ol America, round its 
north-eastern point. The whole of this voyage was a 
continued struggle against bad weather, ana before he 
could reach Repulse Bay, Captain Lyon's ship was so 
disabled that he was compelled to return. 

Notwithstanding the failure of these attempts, ti.e 
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ardour of Caotam Parry was m nowise daxoped. He 

offered himself to the Admiralty, to engage in the pro- 
ject of proceeding from Spitzbersen to the North Pole, 
across the harrier of ice which nad imneded Captain 
Buchan's advance in 1818. The offer, backed by the 
recommendation of the Royal Society, was accepted, 
and ihe Hecla was again fitted out. Two boats were 
constructed, as light as they could be made consist- 
ent with streujgth } they were coyered with waterproof 
canvass and lined with felt. Runners were fixed on 
each side of the keel, in order to meet the uncertainty 
of the space to be passed, being water or ice. On the 
4th of April, 1827, Captam Parry departed, and on the 
21st of June had entered on the arduous part of his 
undertaking. It is scarcely necessary to say that it 
was unsuccessful. The ice, which nad been repre- 
sented as consisting of one uniform level sheet, was 
found to present every diversity of surface, and soon 
after the narty had reached the latitude of 82^ 36', 
they had the mortification to be carried backwards by 
the drifting of the snow-fields, on which they were 
travelling. The expedition therefore retiirned to Eng- 
land. 



ANTiaUITIES. 

ORIGIN OF THE AMERICAN INDIANS. 

{Concluded.} 

It must be observed, that Huitzilopochtli was wor- 
shipped by all the Chichemecan and Nahuatlacan na- 
tions, not even excepting the Tultecas, with the same 
sanguinary rites as ij the Mexicans, but it was under 
different names and ngures, according to their peculiar 
languages; for example, by the Tultecas under the 
name of Tlaloc ; by the Tlascaltecas, or Teochidie- 
mecas as Camaxtie; and by the Chiapanecos and 
Mixtecas as the heart of the people ; the two last repre- 
sented him by a little idol of emerald, about four fin- 
fiers in length and two in breadth, on which was sculp- 
tured the &ure of a bird surrounded by a little snake. 

This idol was found by father Benito Fernandez, 
a zealous Dominican Missionary of Mixteca, on the 
lofty mountain of Achiauhtla, wnere it was worship- 
ped by the natives ; he refused three thousand dollars 
which were offered to him by some Spaniards who saw 
it, thinking it would be more conducive to the spiritual 
welfare of his new converts, to reduce it to dust, which 
be accordingly performed with great pomp in presence 
of the people. See Clavigero, 2d voL ol his history. 

In spealung of the Tultecas. Clavigero says : that 
although they were idolaters, ne did not know they 
offered human victims ; but Torquemada relating the 
allegorical history of their destruction, says, an im- 
mense number of Tultecas being assembled to cele- 
brate a festival to appease the anger of their ^ods when 
a famine and pestilence were raging in their country, 
after they had danced with a giant phantom that ap- 
peared among them, were next morning found dead 
and their hearts taken out ; an evident proof of their 
having been sacrificed according to the rites of the 
country. 

I have now ascertained the origin, if not of all the 
Americans, at least of those who inhabited the coun- 
tries bordering on the Gulf of Mexico and the adja- 
cent islands ; and I have cleared up such other points 
as I proposed to examine. From various accidents, 
since the introduction of the arts of navigation, it is 
probable that many other families besides those alluded 
to may have been conreyed to different parts of Ame- 
rica and have formed settlements ; the numerous dia- 
lects known in America, as well as their superstitions 
religion and rites of exotic origin, which they con- 
tinued to practise and difiuse, will warrant such a sup- 
position. At any rate, this present examination, and 
the traditions which nave been regularly and gene- 
rally preserved by all the nations, from one pole to^the 
other, relative lo the dchipre, the confiisiou of lan- 



goages, and the subeeqaent di^mrsion of the tnbev 
are arguments sufficiently strong, if there weie no 
others, to refute the impious doctrine of the Proe&da- 
mites as heretical, and without any foundation o& fact. 

That most troublesome of all the difficoltieis hitherto 
started by anthors respectinff the passage of animah 
to America, particularly of the ferocious kinds at en- 
mity with man, even retaining in full force the ]rf»isi- 
ble reasons so ingeniously urged, if not entirsly re- 
moved, is nearly surmounted by the discorery and 
examination of Anian or Behring's Straits, which are 
of no greater breadth than thirteen leagues from shore 
to shore, and where, by means of the ice, the two con- 
tinents of Asia and America are connected ; this would 
afford a practical route not only for animals but men, 
from whom it is possible to suppose that those who u- 
habit the most northerly countries from the straits a* 
far as Hudson's and Baffin's Bays, and froip the Frozen 
Sea to California, New Mexico, and Canada to the 
southward, are desceiided. 

On this subject we may consult the third and fourth 
volumes of the English Captain James Cook's Voy- 
ages, and Don Antonio Herrera's Decades to Spanish 
and foreign authors, who have written conoeniing the 
nations that inhabit the regions from California to the 
other side of New Mexico. We may also take under 
consideration the accounts given of the latest disco- 
veries of the Spaniards along the northern coasts of 
America in the Pacific Ocean.; the languages, manners, 
customs, rites, and reli^on may be compared with 
those or the nations of Kamstchatka, Tshntaki, Tun- 
gusi, Siberia, and adjacent territories. We may also 
examine the quadrupeds of both parts of the gicM)e, at 
the same time bearing in mind the singular hunting 
parties formed by the Asiatics, particular^ by the Tar- 
tars of the vast empire of Genghis Khan, about the 
eleventh century of the Christian era, in which wild 
beasts of all descriptions were driven together in gene- 
ral confusion. If we take the trouble to enter opoD 
such examination, the possibility will occur to oui 
minds, that the tenants of the forests, fiving from xhii 
annual persecution which was ordainea l)y law, may 
have passed, or at least some of them, by the glaci^ 
isthmus to America, and spread themselves over it 
occui)ying those climates most propitious to their re- 
spective natures. 

As a corollary to this little work, I will offer my 
opinion upon the system adopted by the American na 
tions in their computation of time, upon this proviso 
however, that when it shall appear my humble judg- 
ment is opposed to the opinions of man^' celebrated 
and estimable writers, in the progress of tlus discourse, 
it does not arise from a mere desire of contradiction, 
but from the necessity of dissenting from their ideas on 
account of the more recent information which has been 
obtained, and from a wish to place truth on its propei 
basis, that history may shine forth with that lustre 
which time has obscured ; which the destruction of 
some records, the indistinctness of others, and the dif- 
ficulty of comprehending the few that remain, hes not 
onlv dimmed but almost entirely obscured. 

All writers have been surprised at the ingenious 
method pursued by the Americans from a very reioote 
period, without adopting the practices of any of the po 
lished countries of the old continent, as for example in 
the division of the months into twenty days, the years 
into eighteen months, and the centunes into fifry-two 
years ] the duplication of the century to form an age 
of one hundred and four years, and the prudent co1k>- 
•cation of the intercalary days. Failing in all their 
efforts to trace an imitation, they have been obliged to 
confess that this singular system, so far from being in- 
ferior to, does actuafly excel that of the most polished 
nations in the world : but, being unwilUuf to yield to 
the ancient Americans so much talent an^discretion as 
were requisite for its arrangement, they Tiave had re- 
course to Egypt, the cradle of sciences, and to Asia, 
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whenee the Toltecas, its reputed authors, are said to 
hare derired their origin. The utmost, however, that 
they have heen ahle to discover, is, that on the 26th of 
February the Mexican century begua, which was cele- 
brated m>m the time of Nabonassor, seven hundred and 
forty-seven years before Christ, because the Egyptian 
priests, conformably to their astronomical observations, 
had fixed the beginninj^ of their month Toth, and the 
commencemejcit of their year^ at noon on that day ; 
this was vermed by the Meridian of Alexandria, which 
was erected three centuries after that epoch. 

Hence it has been contended there could exist no 
doubt of the conformity of the Mexican with the 
Egyptian calendar for, although the latter assigned 
twelve months of thirty days each to the year, and 
added five days besides, m order that the circle of three 
hundred and sixty-five days should recommence from 
the same point; yet, notwithstanding the deviation 
from the ^tfyptian mode in the division of the months 
and daysj they vet maintained that the Mexican method 
was conformable thereto, on account of the superadded 
five days ; with this only difference, that upon these 
the Americans attended to no business, and therefore 
termed them Nemontemi or useless, whereas the.Ej^yp- 
tians celebrated, during that epoch, the festival of the 
birth of their ffods, as attested by Plutarch de Feide, 
and Osiride. Upon the other hand it is asserted, that 
though the Mexicans differed from the Egyptians by 
dividing their year into eighteen months, yet, as they 
called the month Mextli Moon, they must have for- 
merly adopted the lunar month, agreeable to the Egyp- 
tian method of dividing the year into twelve months 
of thirty days ; but to support this assertion, no attempt 
has been made to ascertam the cause why this method 
was laid aside. 

The analogy between the Mexican and the Egyptian 
calendars is thus assumed to be undeniable. Besides 
what has been here introduced, the same is attempted 
■ to be proved in many other works, which I pass over 
to avoid prolixity, and therefore only mention that they 
may be found in Boturini, in La Idea del Universo, by 
the Abb6 Don Lorenza ae Hervas, published in the 
Italian language, in Clavigero's dissertations, and in a 
letter addressed to him by Hervas, which he added to 
the end of his second volume. 
.The reason, according to my humble judgment, 
which induced the Mexicans to deviate from the Egyp- 
tian practice, and form a distinct system for themselves, 
could be no other than this, viz: as they had consti- 
tuted themselves a separate people, and independent of 
the nations of the old continent, they determined to 
lay aside the £!gvptian style which was in common 
use with the Carthagenians, (from whom, be it remem- 
bered, they were descended, and whose yoke they had 
shaken o£(,) and other nations of the old hemisphere, 
and by reserving the original basis, from which indeed 
it was no easy matter to depart, in order to form a new 
system, analogous both to their origin and to the wan- 
dering life of their forefathers, during the hundred and 
four years or domiciles, before they came to occupy the 
American soil. 

Having exhausted my small portion of talent in this 
little wort, I am sensiole there yet remain many and 
very serious difficulties to overcome ; but, if the argu- 
ments I offer do not at present assume the force of evi- 
dent demonstration, it will not be denied that they 
amount to probability, which approximates thereto, and 
I may, at least take credit to myself for having disco- 
vered a route oy which we may ultimately arrive at 
the truth ; in my opinion it is the only one, and, if not 
entirely new, is, at any rate, but little trodden by other 
writers. A search after monuments which doubtless 
still remain in the Palencian city, in Mayapan or Oco- 
zingo^ and many other places in tne province of Yuca- 
tan, and that of Chicheu Ytza or Peten, which ad- 
joms, as well as at various other places in the king- 
aom of Ghiatemala, will some time hence add to it that 



degree of certainty required at present, and repair the 
loss (which can never be su£Giciently lamente<^ of the 
valuable histories of the American nation ; a loss, as 
I have before mentioned, caused by an inconsiderate 
zeal that has not been less injurious to the republic of 
letters than prejudicial to the mterests of true religion. 

MYTHOLOGY. 



THAUMAS, (ASTONISHMENT.) 
*^ Wonder, astonishment at the grand spectacles of 
nature, rises out of the sea, and, with a few leading 
features, is personified in Thaumas, a son of Pontus. 

" Thaumas is the father, and the Oceanide Electra 
the mother of that wonderful being, who. on account 
of the rapidity with which her feet toucn the earth, 
while her head has not left the clouds, is represented 
as the female messenger of the immortals, Jhris^ the 
Rainbow. 




IRIS. 

*' In the atmosphere pierced by the glittering rays of 
the sun, the variegated rainbow is produced, which 
was the archetype of Iris, Jimo's swift messenger, who, 
standing in the clouds, announced the presence of the 
august queen of the heavens to mankind. Among 
earthly appearances, the majestic tail of a peacocK 
bears the strongest resemblance to the rainbow : a pea- 
cockj therefore, was the bird sacred to Juno, and her 
chanot is drawn through the sky by peacocks. 

" The heathens seem to have known that the rainbow 
intimated God's goodniess, for they peraonified this 
meteor under the ^ure of Iris, who was the messenger 
of peace to the dying. Iris was a beautiful female, 
the constant attendant of Juno, and more particularly 
the messenger of that Goddess. 

" Iris was frequently employed by Juno to stir up 
strife among men. She is commonly represented with 
wings, and with her head encircled by a rainbow. 
The most benevolent office of Iris was to disengage 
the soul from the body, and sbe descended from hea- 
ven on this errand. Iris attended only dying persons 
of the female sex. 

AELLO AND OCYPETE. * 

" Children of the same parento as Iris, are the swif^- 
winged Harpies, Anllo and Ocyneie, who, like raging 
tornadoes, rushing forth from the sea, catch hold of 
their pr^y ; a horror to mortals, who are tmable to resist 
their rapacious claws. 

EURTBIA,. 

" A daughter of Pontus, and wife to Crius, the Ti- 
tan. She belongs to those beings who are envelQped 
in mysterious night, and all that ean be said of her it, 
that she bore a heart of iron in her bosom." 
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POETRY. 



fiORIAL OP THE BflNNISINK.— Lohbfblmjw. 

On tunny aloDe and beeches swdl 
The shadowed light of evening fell 5 
And when ihe maple's leaf was brow*^ 
With soft and silent lapse came down 
The glory that the wo<w receive*?, 
At sunset, in its golden leaves. 

Par upward, in, Ihe mellow 1 wh t. 

Rose the blue hills— one cloud of white ; 

Araand, a for uplifted cone 

In the warm blush of evenmg shone— 

An image of the silver lakes 

By which the Indian soul awaken 

But soon a funeral hymn waa heard. 
Where the soft breath of evening stirred 
The toll, ^ray forest s and a band 
Of stem m heart and strong m hand 
Came windins down beside the wave 
To lay the red chief in bis grave. 

They sung^ that by his native bowers 
He stood, \n the last moon of Aowpfp, 
And thirty snows had not yet shed 
Their glory on the warrior's head ; 
But as the summer fruit decays, 
So died he in those naked days. 

A dark cloak of the roebuck's skin 
Covered the warrior, and within 
Its heavy folds, the weapons made 
Por the hard toils of war were laid ; 
The cuirass woven of plaited reeds, 
And the broad belt off shells and beads. 

Before, a dark-haired virgin train , 
Chanted the death dirge of the slam ; 
Behind, the long procession came 
Of hoary men and chiefs of fame, 
With heavy hearts, and eyes of grief, 
Leading the war-horse of their chief. 

Stripped of his proud and martial dress, 
Uncurbed^ unremed, and riderless, 
With darting eye, and nostril spread. 
And heavy and impatient tread. 
He came ; and oft that eye so proud 
Asked for his rider in the crowd. 

They boned the daik chief; they freed 
Beside the grave his battle steed ; 
And swift an arrow cleaved its way 
To his stem heart :— One piercing neign 
Arose— and on the dead man's plain, 
The rider grasps his steed again.* 



ITEMS OP INTELLIGENCE. 

The arrival of the Tuscany with a cargo of ice; created 
^te a sensation in Calcutta. The cargo, which reached there 
in good order, has been sold at a great profit. And means are 
in agitation to establish an Ice Company in that city, and thus 
■op^y the citizens with this luxury in a tropical climate, the 
wnole year round. 

The 'Calcutta Courier of Sept. 27th says, that " that dire 
diseases the Cholera, is raging at Onde, Cawnpoor, and Banda. 
In the city of Lucknow, aionej upwards of 50,000 persons have 
perished by it within the last six weeks !" 

Louis Philippe has written Dr. Chalmers, of Edinburgh, for 
the purpose of being supplied with the plans of education which 
have proved so successful in Scotland; as also the best mode of 
conveying scriptural knowledge to his people. 

A speed of forty miles an hour, with a light load, has been 
obtained upon the Manchester railway :— and Mr. Q. Stephen- 
ton, the engineer, has stated his opinion, that an engine might 
be constructed to run a hundred miles within the hour, although 
he acknowledges that at that rapidity of motion the resistance 
of the atmospnere would be very considerable. 

It is mentioned that Bonaparte in his most arduous cam- 
paigns, and while engaged in the severest mental and bodily 
labour, was accustomedto drink nothing stronger than lemon- 
ade, and with thia bevera^ he sustained himself in vigor, while 
all around him were fainting with fatigue. 

The Duke of Wellington has given his sanction to the intro- 
duction of Temperance Societies into the army. A regimental 
Order to the Grenadier Guards, of which his Grace is Colonel, 
contains the statement that he has inquired whether there are 
Temperance Societies amoiig them ; and expresses his opinion 
of the great advantages which might result 60111 th« adoption 

'Alluding to.an lodlan aupentltion. 



of ayftematic maaturet to f^resa habits of intepipenaea •» 
to encourage sobriety. 

F\ntr hundred of the ablest physicians of Great Bntun and 
Irelond have certified to the declaration against ardent spinrs, 
as uoeleos and hurtfiil. 

RULBS IK BTIClUgTrfi. 

Whea you write a letter to a friend, contracticms in 
the name of the place yoa write frrnn^ in the name of 
the mondi, or in the conelnding sentence, as '' Ycun, 
dec.," are perhaps allowable ; but when you write a 
letter to a person with whom you are not on familiar 
terms of intimacy, and who ranks hi^er than yourself 
in society, you must not use contractions. Ev«ry word 
must be written foiirly out. and you must not close up 
the epistle fay any thing like a hurried exnression of 
courtesy. The same rule applies to the hacidng of the 
letter. When you write to a baronet, do not direct the 
letter with the contraction " Bart. ;" write the word 
<( Baronet" in fulL Never use wafers for letters to per- 
sons who are an^r way above you in rank; indeed, no- 
body in good society new uses wafers except on rery 
ordinary occasions, or in matters of business, in fold* 
ing letters do not try to make the doubling intricate 
or fantastic, which is a sign of a vulgar mind; just 
use simple folding. It is also reckoned Improper to say 
" in haste," at the conclusion of letters. Never mike 
use of naper ffilt on the edses, whether in writing to 
hi^ or low ; for it is altogemer un&shionable and an- 
tiquated, and in reality of no use. You muai, however, 
take care, in writing to persons in mouniiiig, to use 
paper witn black edges and black sealing-wax — ^the lat- 
ter especially: to use red wax under these circum- 
stances, is considered a mark of rudeness or igntxrance. 
By attending to these simple rules of etiquette in carry 
ing on an epistolary correspondence, you will please 
those to whom you write, and indicate your refinement 
in manners. 



ORRBRY. 

An astronomical instrument £br exhibiting the seve- 
ral motions of the heavenly bodies. The first machine 
of this kind was constructed by Mr. Graham, bat it de 
rives its name from the Earl of Orrery, for whom one 
was made by Mr. Rowley ; and Sir Richard Steele 
supposing this to be the first ever constructed, he gave 
it the above name in honor of the earl. Orreries aie 
constructed so as to be more or less complete. Some 
have all the planets represented upon them ; that b to 
say, the sun, placed in the centre of the solar system ; 
next to the sun is the orbit of Mercurv ; and next to 
that, the orbit of Venus ; next to the oroit of Venus, is 
the orbit of our earth, represented by a silvcn- plate, on 
which the signs of the Zodiac, the degrees of tne eclip- 
tic, and the days of each month are dmwn ; and the 
earth is represented by an ivory ball placed upon an 
axis, 80 as to make an angle with the plane of tlie ho- 
rizon of 66 degrees and a half. About the ivory ball 
there is a silver circle, which is placed so as to incline 
to the earth's orbit in an angle otS degrees; this repre- 
sents the orbit of the moon, the moon itself being re- 
presented by a silver bail. The 6uperi<»r planets are 
Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, in this order : Mars stands 
next without our earth ; next to th^t, Jupiter-; and ont- 
ermost of all, Saturn. By the handle, the revolutions 
of these planets are represented. Wnile the earth is 
carried roimd the sun by 365 turns and a quarter of the 
handle, Mercury is carried round the sun in 83 turns, 
and Venus in 224 ; which represents that the length ot 
the year in Merc\iry is 88 of our days, and the length 
of the year in Venus is equal to 224 of our days. Mars 
performs his revolution about the sun in 687 turns of 
the handle, Jupiter in 4332 turns, which answers to 
4332 revolutions of our earth about its own axis ; and 
last of all, Saturn, in 10739 turns, completes his revo- 
lution, which is the length of the Satumian year, and 
M equal to about 30 of our years. 
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It remains that we concentrate and apply the mass 
of eridence which has now been presented in relation 
to this great event, the deluge. 

l£ in reality such an event did occur ; if such im- 
mense oceans of water once overwhelmed the earth 
as must have been requisite to overtop the loftiest peak 
of its Himmalayas ; if, in this tremendous catastrophe, 
the whole human race were swept away, a single 
family excepted: then is it certain, that indubitable 
evidences must remain to attest the fact. The earth 
could not be thus submerged without retaining traces 
thereof on its surface to the end of time. Nor could 
the recollection of so astounding, so tremendous an 
event ever fade from the human mind, till memory 
itself should be thrust from its seat. The actual state 
of things, also, in ages immediately succeeding such 
an event, must inevitably be in correspondence with it, 
exhibiting the world in a state of second infancy. But 
if no such event occurred, then no such evidences can 
exist. For what can be clearer, than that no traces of 
a Delbge can exist where no Deluge has occurred; 
that no recollection of an event can remain which 
never transpired ; and that the human race would not 
exhibit appearances of weakness and infancy after 
havinff long inhabited the earth, without the interven- 
tion of some tremendous event of the kind ? 

And how have we found the evidences in the case ? 
Entirely in favour of the affirmative side of the Ques- 
tion. There has been a Delude, a Deluge of the kind 
described by Moses, or else evidence of every conceiv- 
able kind is no proof at all. If we cannot prove the 
Deluge, we can prove no historical fact, no geological 
catastrophe. Nature herself, as well as universal his- 
torical record and tradjiion, must conspire to deceive 
us in this instance, or the earth has been overwhelmed 
with water. What species of evidence of such an 
event would the objector have, which is not furnished 
at his hands 1 Does not the earth exhibit every con- 
ceivable mark of such an event on her surface ? ' Does 
not the state of society 4000 years since go to confirm 
the same event ? Do not mankind with one accord 
unite in attestmg to the fact ? And is not this enough ? 
What then woiUd be enough ? " Is it possible,^' savs 
the celebrated Cuvier, " that mere accident should 
afford so striking a result^ as to unite the traditional 
origin of the Assyrian, Indian, and Chinese monarchies 
to the same epoch of about 4000 years from the present 
time ? Coula the ideas of nations who possessed no 
mutual affinities ; whose language, religion, and laws 
had nothing in common ; could they conspire to one 
point, did not truth bring them together ?" Is it possi- 
ble, we add, that not only the traditions of the Assy- 
rians, Indians, and Chinese, but of all the nations and 
tribes of the earth, some of whom^ from time immemo- 
rial, have never had the least mtercourse with one 
another, could so agree in the great leading particulars 
of an event, unless their narrations were founded on 
fact ? How marvellous that the incredulous should of 
all men on earth be the most credulous ! Do they not 
realize, that in rejecting the idea of the Delude, they 
must necessarily admit far greater improbabilities? 
Do tney not peroeira, that in vrging their objections, 

Val. I. fii 



they are Involved in the consequences of those objec- 
tions, and thrown in thSir turn upon the defensive? 
Fine' sport indeed would it be to them, had they 
nothing to do but to stand and cavil. But, gentlemen, 
suDDose we turn the tables for a moment. Suppose we 
hoia you answerable for your position. No Flood, you 
say ; O no, by no means. Well, now, it does appear 
mo8.t unaccountably strange how there happened to be 
so few people, such immense tracts of uninhabited 
land, and such indications of the infancy of the worlds 
a few thousand years ago. And then asrain. how came 
those bones of- horses and deer on the inaccessible 
heights of the Himmalaya mountains ? How happened 
the commingling of marine and vegetable substances 
between mountain strata? Whence came the dilij^ 
vxum deposited on table lands, and strowed o'er the 
wide surface of the globe ? What mishty force scat* 
tered those huge granite blocks over hills and valleys, 
where they now remain, far away from their native 
quarries ? or scooped out the wide valley of the Rhone, 
and the deep bed of the foaming Baltic ? or tore asun- 
der lofty mountains^ and piled huge masses high ie 
air? By what fortuitous concurrence of coincidencesL 
hj what instinctive principle, were the wide-sprean 
tribes of earth led to invent a stor^ of the kind we axe 
now considering, and so harmonious in its details i 
Account for these things, gentlemen, without admitting 
the Flood, or retract your ill-founded objections ! Ot 
suppose you bring the case to the touchstone of demon* 
stration. Try the test of mathematics, and see hoW 
many permutations and combinations would be reqei^ 
site to produce all these geological, histerical, and 
traditionary coincidences. Or, if you please, do some 
hundreds of you undertake, each individual by himself)' 
to invent a tale ; and when you shall all chance even 
upon one sidjecty and agree in the principal detaila^^ 
apd find countries now unknown corroborating yout) 
story ; then, and not till then, can you with propriety 
object to the occurrence of the event under consideration. 

DISTINGUISHED ANTEDILUVIAN CHARACTERS. 

Adam, the great progenitor of the human race, who, 

g^ disobedience to the Divine command, fbtfeited fhe 
ivine favour, and was on that account expelled from 
the earthly paradise wherein he was originally placed, 
stands pre-eminent as the first of men, and as coming 
directlv from the plastic hand of the Creator, who 
formeo him of the dust of the eround, and breathed hilo 
his nostrils the breath of life, whereby he became a 
living soul. He, as well as his antediluvian descend- 
ants, lived to a very great age, being when he died* 
930vearsold. The probability is^ that he had many 
children. The curiosity is^ that any should undertake 
to tell how manv. Yet we find there is an old tradition 
which says he had thirty-three sons and twenty *three 
daughters. During his time great changes must have 
taken place in the earth. When he commenced exist- 
ence he was alone. Bv the time he closed his mortal 
career, the number of the human race must have be- 
come considerable — and all his oAvn descendants. 
What sensations must the old patriarch have experi- 
enced in seeing with his own eyes the thousands and 
tens of thousands of his posterity spread abroad, and 
peopling with rapidity the wide earth. 
five, the great nether of the humafi fam^, adU tha 
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Tarious names. She is supposed to have been origin- 
ally the Isis of the BgyptiaQS, and to have been intro- 
diiced into Greece under the name of Diana at the 
aiune time with Osiris, under that of Apollo. This 
figure is remuMrkable as representing one of the false 
deities mentioned in the S<;hptures. ' Diana of the 
Epbesians," her most splendid temple beinff at Ephe- 
BQt. It was built by the united contributions of 
many of the Ghrecian states and princes, and was so 
magnificent as to be esteemed one of the wonders of 
tka world. The figure itself was probably intended to 
8^ forth the extensire blessings of Providence, as 
bttlowed OA all classes of created beings. It is drawn 
a8rmlmy-4>reaste(!^ to denote that the goddess possessed 
atobdant fountams of nourishment. The turrets 
crowning her head, show her peculiar guardianship 
ovtr cities; while the heads of cattle beneath, signify 
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that her care extended to the country also. The 
breastplate or neckfoee, adbrned with Hid signs uf the 
zodiac, was intended to show that this superintendence 
was exercised through all the seasons of the year. 
There seems good reason to believe that when the 
Romans invaded England, the worship of this great 

?:oddess was introduced among our ignorant ancestors. 
n the year 1602, an imajgfc was dug out of the ground 
in Monmouthshire, which, by the farm, dress, and 
inscription, appears to be the figure of tne Bphesian 
Idol. We are also informed by an ancient manuscript 
in the Cotton Library, that in the time of the heptar- 
chy, Ethelbert, King of Kent, built a church in London, 
to the honour of Saint Paul, upon the spot where 
formerly stood a temple of Diana ; and a rariety of 
relics have been dug up, near the site of St. Paul's, 
which strongly confirm this account. — The Thurist, 




THE FIRST STEAM ENGINE. 



It has been well observed in the Percy Anecdotes of 
Ingenuity, that though the ingenuity of man has been 
constantly employed in mitigating what Shakspeare 
calls " the penalty of Adam," yet never was there so 
much of that penalty remitted as by the application of 
steam to the hewing of wood, and drawing of water, 
as well as to performing a variety of labours above 
human strength. 

The Steam Engine has infinitely increased the mass 
of human comforts and enjoyments, and rendered 
cheap and accessible all over the world the materials 
of wealth and prosperity. It has armed the feeble 
hand of man, in short, with a power to which no 
limits can be assigned ; completed the dominion of 
mind over the most refractory qualities of matter ; and 
laid a sure foundation for all those future miracles of 
mechanic power which are to add to and reward the 
labours of after-generations. Already it has become 
a thing alike stupendous for its force and its flexibility. 
The trunk of an elephant that can pick up a pin, or 
rend an oak, is nothing to it. It can engrave a seal, 
and crush masses of obdurate metals like wax before 
it; draw out, without breaking, a thread as fine as 
gossamer, and lift a ship of war like a bauble in the 
air. It can embroider muslin, and forge anchors ; cut 
steel into ribands, and impel loaded vessels against the 
fury of the winds and the waves. 

Such are the achievements of the Steam Engine in 
its improved (we do not say natural) state, for it is 
believed that science will yet eflect still more impor- 
S%bX results. The invention of this wonderful machine 



has generally been ascribed to the Marquis of Woioet- 
ter, who, wnen a prisoner in the Tower of London, 
observed the elastic force of steam by the bursting 
of a vessel employed in some culinary operation. It 
appears, however, that some idea of the Steam Engine 
was developed long before the time of the Marquis, 
whose '^ Century of Inventions," in which his appa- 
ratus is described, was not published until the year 
1663. 

The first sug^stion of a Steam Engine appears to 
have been by Giovanni Branca, of whose macnine we 
this week present an engraving, for which we are in- 
debted to an elegant work on the Fine Arts, by the 
Messrs. Storer. Branca's work, which is extremely 
scarce, is entitled 'fA New Volume of Machines, 
illustrated with beautiful figures, with Latin and lulian 
descriptions." 

" Branca's machine," says Mr. Partington, " consists 
of a boiler with a safety valve, to prevent accidents 
which might arise from explosion ; a pipe, resembling 
the spout of a tea kettle, conveys the steam wi& con- 
siderable force against a float wheel, driving it round 
in a rotary direction, whilst a pinion on the same arfoor, 
communicating by means of other wheels, is made to 
give motion to the pestles belonging to two mortars. 
This, then, I think, may really* be considered as the 
origin of this powerful auxiliary to the labours of man ; 
and which, aided as it has been by subsequent improve- 
ments, has enabled England to support a proud pre- 
eminence both in arts and manufactures." 

<' The Steam Engine is, umiuestioitably. one of the 
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nost nse^l, curious, and impor^uit machines that has 
eVfir'becn fnVcnted ; ana it is thought, th« without the 
aid of this, or some other engine adapted to the same 
purpose, we should long ago hare been deprived of the 
benefit of coal fires, as our forefathers, full a century 
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f ince, h^d ejKcavated a^fif^m alt the minfis of tliai val- 
uable substance, as deep as they could be worked with- 
out the aid of some engine to (uaw water from greater 
depths. 

London Mirror. 




THE WATERFALL AT PUPPANASSUM. 



Before we left TincreUy, we took the opportunity 
of visit ing the waterfall at Puppanassum, which is, 
perhaps, upon the whole, the most stupendous object 
of its kind in the Carnatic. The approach to it lay 
tnrough a long narrow valley, at the termination of 
which the fall deposits its waters in an unfathomable 
pool, whence a new river seems to issue, winding its 
placid course through a plain, nearly level with the 
sea. Upon our approach to the fall through this valley, 
confined on either side by lofty hills, the view of it was 
frequently obstructed by the intersections of the moun- 
tain round which we occasionally had to wind. We 
followed the tortuous course of the stream, along the 
banks of which we saw a great number of devotees on 
their way to bathe in those sacred waters, and to ofier 
their genuflexions and prostrations upon a spot, conse- 
crated at Once by extreme antiquity, and very awful 
local traditions. These slaves of the most besotted 
superstitions upon earth, did not appear to be at all 
pleased at the idea of seeing the place profaned by the 
unhallowed feet o£ faring ees^ or Cmistians, whom 
they hold in absolute abhorrence. They passed us in 
dogi^ed silence, and there was an expression of malig- 
nant scorn upon the curl of those lips, which were 
about to offer up their devotions to gods more abomi- 
nable than themselves, that satisfied us they wanted 
not the will, though they lacked the daring, to do us a 
mischief. Alas! that devotion should have such 
votaries ! No one who has witnessed the stem ferocity 
of feeling encouraged by the deluded supporters of a 
most extravagant idolatry, towards all of a different 
creed, can well shut out the reflection of his own moral 
advantages, and fail to bless his God, with most earnest 
sincerity of purpose, that he was bom a member of a 
Chrotian copl}9^nity. 



Upon turning the angle of a hill, which rose abruptly 
from the valley, the fall burst suddenly upon our sight. 
It was indeed a magnificent spectacle. The impression 
excited was so uncommon, tnat I was obliged to close 
my eyes for a moment, in order to recover from the 
sudden and almost astounding surprise. Though the 
roar of the cataract had been long heard before we 
reached it, so that we were not unprepared for some- 
thing more than commonly imposing, the reality far 
transcended our expectations. It is preci]r)itated from 
a height of one hundred and fifty feet, pounng over the 
steep a prodigious body of water, which, forcing its 
way betwixt intervening rocks, amon^ which it boils 
ancf hisses with tremendous energy, falls into the deep, 
dark pool beneath, with a din and turbulence that are 
almost deafening. The sound of the cataract may 
be heard at the distance of several miles, even in the 
dry season ; but, during the monsoons, when swelled 
by mountain torrents, the roar is augmented tenfold. 
There is a tremendous vortex just below the fall, 
caused by its sudden and violent pressure upon the 
surface below, so that no one can safely approach 
within reach of the spray. The waters of this spot 
are highly sacred. Puppanassum, the name which the 
place bears, signitying the washing away of sins. A 
great number of devotees are to be seen at all times 
bathing in this consecrated river. — Oriental Anm$al, 



EXPLANATIONS OP WORDS, PHRASES, Ac. 
JSqUA TBLLOS PAUPBRI RBCLUniTUB REGlTMaiTE P0SRI8. 

Lat. — " The earth opens equally for the poor man 
and theprince." 
^(unria namnm leosm. LaL Law Max. — '^ Equity 
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follows the law." Bqoity etnnol talre precedence of 
law. 
^aoo ANiM a. Lat. — '* With an equal mind.'' 
^ROSTATioN. " The art of navigating the air by bal- 
loons." 
Affidavit. *' A declaration of facts, under oath or 
affirmation." 




THE CANGUE, OR CHINESE PILLORY. 

In China, where crimes are by no means so frequent 
as in more civilized countries, the penal laws are few 
and comparatively mild. Criminals condemned to 
death are not executed immediately, but are sent to 
Pekin, where their cases are again investigated by the 
Mandarins composing the Board of Crimes, and by the 
Ministers, and if the sentence is confirmed, all the 
criminals who have been condemned during the year 
are executed on the same day. 

Amon2 the modes of punishing crimes not penal, is 
a kind of collar or pillory called the Tcha or Can^e, 
which consists in fastening the neck of the culprit into 
a large wooden table, with a hole in the middle as 
represented in the above engraving. The two halves 
of this table are joined together by pieces of wood or 
iron pins. On this board is written the name and 
business of the culprit, his crime, and the term of his 
punishment, which is frequently of long duration. 
The two halves of the Cangue are sealed on bands of 
cloth or paper, with the Mandarins' seals, so that the 
offender cannot disengage himself without its being 
known. The sufferer m fact is frequently at liberty to 
go where he chooses, dragging with him his Cangue, 
which commonly weighs seventy-four, and sometimes 
as much as two hundred pounds. He cannot see his 
feet, nor carry his hands to his mouth, so that he would 
perish of himger if his friends or some compassionate 
persons did not assist him« In order to rest himself, he 
sets one of the angles of the Cangue against the 
ground, or rests the extremities of it on the sticks of a* 
kind of chair. When the period of his restraint is at 
an end, the sufferer appears before the magbtrate, who 
examines the state c^the seals, and if found unlnroken, 
the Cangue is taken off, and the culprit dismissed with 
a slight flogging. — Zxmdon Mirror. 



NATURAL HISTORY. 

There are contradictory statements respecting Che 
Serval of India and the Tiger Cat of the Cape ofOood 
Hope, some making them the same animal, and others 
representing them as being different. We shall there- 



fore insert both accounts, with the accompanying 
and leave our readers to tbrm their own opinion. 




THE SERVAL. 
"This animal has been kept alive several jears in the 
royal menagerie of France, by the name of the TKger 
cat ; and we should have still remained ignorant of its 
true name, if M. de Montmirail had not discovered it 
in the account of an Italian voyage, which he has 
translated : — "The Maraputia^ wnidi the Portuguese 
in India call iSfenHz/." says Vincent Maria," is a wild 
and ferocious animal, much larger than the wild cat, 
and something less than the civet, which it differs from 
by its head being rounder and thicker in proportion to 
its body, and its face sinking in about the middle of it 
It resembles the panther in the colour of the hair, which 
is brown upon the head, back, and sides, and white 
upon the belly ; also in the spots, which are distinct, 
equally distributed, and less than those of the panther; 
its eyes are brilliant ; its whiskers are composed of long 
and stiff bristles ; its tail is short ; its feet laj^ge, and 
armed with long and hooked claws. It lires among 
the mountains of India, and is very seldom seen on the 
ground ; it remains almost continually upon high trees, 
where it catches birds, on which it feeds. It leaps also 
as nimbly as a monkey, and goes from one tree to 
another with such great address and agility, that it 
passes over a great space in a short time, and^ we may 
say, only appears and disappears. It is ferocious in its 
nature, bat flies at the sight of man.''— Aft/ier'« Nat 
BiML 




THE TIGER CAT OP AFRICA, OR CAPE CAT. 
" This beautiful animal was enoneouslj suppofed by 
Buffbn to be the same as the Senral of India, \n% w« 
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hare recently seen a Imng specimen in Boston, ftom 
wliich the above accuraxe likeness was taken, and 
which enables us to testify to the accuracy of the 
following description from Shaw. ^ This animal is ex- 
tremelyDrilliant in colour, it being of the brightest 
fulvous yellow, with jet black stripes and spots ; the 
chin, throat, and breast pale ash colour; along the back 
are black stripes ; on the sides of the neck, and on the 
breast, numerous small crescent shaped spots pointing 
upwards ; on the legs, numerous roundish spots ; and 
the tail very strongly and distinctly annulated with 
black and yellow.' 

" The specimen of the Cape Cat to which we have 
referred, was certainly one of the most beautiful 
animals we have ever seen. Its motions were exceed- 
ingly quick and graceful, and its countenance mild, 
lively, and pleasing. Its form was very slender ; the 
head and body not oeinff larger than those of a domestic 
cat; yet its height and length were nearly twice as 
great." — Goodrich's Geography, 



GOVERNMENT OP THE UNITED STATES. 

ANDREW JACKSON, Tennessee Pretident--^ •25,Ou6 

BluiTW Vam Buun, New York Vice Preaident 5^000 

CABINET AND HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS. 

Louis MXane, Lousiaoa. Secretary of StatcL 6;000 

Roger B. Taney, Maryland, Secretary of the Treasnryi 6,030 

Lewis Cass, Ohio, Secretary of War, 6,000 

Levi Woodbury, N. Hampsbire, Secretary of the Navy, 6,000 

William T. Barry, Kentucky, P^st Master General, 6,000 

Bw\)ainin F. BuOer, New- York, Attorney General, 3;S00 

TWENTY-THIRD CONGRESS. 
SENATE. 

Afatne, Ether Shepley, 1839.* Peleg Sprague. 1835. 

New Mampshire, Isaac Hill, 1837. Samuel Bell, 
1835. V 

Maasachusette, Nathaniel Silsbee, 1835. Daniel 
Webster, 1839. 

Rhode Island, Nehemiah R. Knight, 1835. Asher 
Robins, 1839. 

CkmneciiaU, Gideon Tomlinson, 1837. Nathan 
Smith, 1839. 

Vermont, Samuel Prentiss, 1837. Zephaniah Swift, 

New York, Silas Wright jr. 1837. Nath. P. Tal- 
mad^re, 1839. 

New Jersey, T. Freylinghuysen, 1837. Sam. L. 
Southard, 1839. 

Pennsylvania^ William Wilkins, 1837. Samuel 
McKean, 1839. 

Delaware, John M. Clayton, 1835. Arnold Nau- 
daiii. 1839. 

Maryland, Ezekiel F. Chambers, 1837. Joseph 
Kent, 1839. 

Virginia, B. W. Leigh, 1835. John Tyler, 1830. 

Nwth Carolina, Bedford Brown, 1835. W. P. 
Mangum, 1837. 

South Carolina^ John C. Calhoun, 1835. 

Preston, 1837. 

OeoTgia, Geo. M. Troup, 1835. John Forsyth, 1837, 

Kentucky, Geo. M. Bibb, 1835. Henry Clay, 1837. 

Tennessee, H. L. White; 1835. Felix Grundy, 1839. 

Ohio, Thomas Morris 1839. Thomas Ewing, 1837. 

Louisiana, G. A. Waggaman, 1835. — -— Porter. 

Indiana, John Tipton, 1839. William Hendricks, 
1837. 

Mississippi, Geo. Poindexter, 1835. J. Black, 1839. 

lUinois, John M. Robinson, 1835. E. K. Kane, 
1837. 

AUxbafna, W. R. Kinff, 1835. Gabriel Moore, 1837. 

Missouri, Thomas H. Benton, 1839. Dr. Linn, 
1834. (Appointed by the Governor to fill a Taeancy.) 

HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES. 
Maine, Rufus Mclntire, Francis O. Smith, Edward 
Kavanagh, Gorham Parks, Leonard JanriSi Joseph 
Hall, George Evans. One vacancy. 
*Tht dill ilwwi ib» |Ni*d wfanflH tmaof tnb 



New Hampshire, Henry HubVard, J. M, Harper, 
B. M. Bean, Frankhn Pearce, Robert Bums. 

Vermont, Hiland Hall, Horace Everett, Heman 
Allen, William Slade, — — Deming. 

Massachusetts^ Isaac C. Bates, Rufus Choate, J. Q^ 
Adams, Levi Lmcoln, George N. Briggs, EdTyard 
Everett, George Grennel Jr. John Reed, William 
Baylies, Benjamin Gorham, G. P. Osgood, W. Jackson. 

Ckmnecticut, J. W. Huntington, W. W. Ellsworth. 
Noyes Barber, S. A. Foot, Ebenezer Young, Samuel 
Tweedy. 

Rhode Island, Tristam Burges, Dutee J. Pearce. 

Nev> York, A. Huntington, J. B. Van Houton, C. C. 
Cambreleng, C. P.White, C.W.Lawrence, Dudley Sel- 
den, Aaron Ward, Abraham Bockee, John W. Brown, 
Charles Bodle, John Adams, A. Vanderpool, J. Pierson, 
G. Y. Lansing, John Cramer, Reuben Whalon, R. H. 
Gillet, Charles McVean, Abijah Mann Jr. Samuel 
Beardsley, J, Turrill, Daniel Wardwell, Sherman 
Page, N. Johnson, Henry Mitchell, NicoU Halsey, 
S. G. Hathaway, William Taylor, W. K. Fuller, Row- 
land Day, Samuel Clark, Edward Howell, H. C. Mar- 
tindale, John Dickson, F. Whittlesey, Geo. W. Lay, 
P. C. Fuller, A. Hazeltine, M.Fillmore, Gideon Hard. 

Ne\D Jersey^ Phil. Dickerson, Saml. Fowler, James 
Parker, F. S. Schenck, Wm. N. Shinu, Thos. Lee. 

Pennsylvania, J. B. Sutherland. Jesse Miller, Jos. 
B. Anthony, H. %Muhlenberg, Joel K. Mann, Robert 
Ramsay, D. D. Wagener, Henry King, Andrew Beau- 
mont, John Laporte, Joseph Henderson, George Burd, 
John Galbraith, B. s. Harrison, Richard Coulter, Ho- 
race Binney, James Harper, John G. Walmough, Wil- 
liam Hester, WilUam Darlington, David Potts, Jr. 
William Clark, Harmar Denny, Geo. Chambers, T. 
M. T. McRennan, John Banks, Andrew Stewart, 
Charles A. Barnitz. 

Delaware, J. J. Milligan. 

Maryland, J» P. Heath, Isaac McKim, Turner, 

Francis Thomas, J. T. Stoddart, Carmichael, 

L. P. Dennis, W. C. Johnson. 

Virginia, John M. Palton, John Y. Mason, Wm. 
F. Gordon, James Bouldin, William S. Archer. Nath. 
H. Claiborne, Joseph W. Chinn, Charles F. Mercer, 
Edward Lucas, Samuel McD. Moore, A. Stevenson, 
Thos. Davenport, John J. Allen, George Loyall, James 
H. Gholson, Edgar C. Wilson, James B. Beale, W. P. 
Taylor, John H. Fulton, William McComas, Henry 
A. Wise. 

N<yrth Carolina, M. T. Hawkins, Thos. H. Hall, 
W. B. Shepherd, Jesse Speight, James McKay, Abra- 
ham Rencher, Daniel L. Barringer, Edward Deberry, 
Lewis Williams, A. H. Sheppard, Henry W. Connor, 
Jesse A. Bynum, James Graham. 

South Carolina, Henry L. Pinckney, James Blair, 
Warren R. Davis, W. K. Glowney, William J. Gray 
son^ George McDuffie, John K. Grimn, John M. Felder. 

Georgia, James M. Wayne, R. H. Wilde, G. R 
Gilmore, A. S. Clavton, T. M. Foster, R. L. Gamble, 
Seaman Jones, William Schley, John Cofiee. 

AlabamcL, C. C. Clay, John Murphy, S. W. Mardis 
John McKinley, Dixon H. Lewis. 

Mississippi ^enxj Casre, F. E. Plummer. 

Louisiana^ Philemon Thomas, A. H. Bullard. 



Tennessee, John Bell, Cave Johnson, James K. Polk. 
D. W. Dickinson, Bailie Payton, John Blair, Samuel 
Burch, Luke Lea, James Standifer, John B. Forrester, 
Wm. M. Inge, William C. Dunlap, David Crocket. 

Kentucky, Chilton Allen, Thomas A. Marshall, 
Amos Davis, Thomas Davis, Benjamin Hardin, Mar- 
tin Beatty, James Love, Christopher Tompkins, P. H. 
Pope, Albert G. Hawes, Chittenaen Lyon, R. M. John- 
son, T. P. Moore. 

Ohio, Robert T. Lyttle, Taylor Webster, William 
Allen, Jeremiah McLane, Thomas L. Hamer, John 
Chaney, Robert Mitchell, John Thompson. Benjamin 
Joaea, Win.PattenoD, H. H. Loritt, Uavid Spngler 
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3§mm M. Bell, 8. Wbitltewy, Tlkomas Corwin, 
Joseph Vance, Samuel F. Vinton, Jonathan 81oan, 
Joseph H. Cnine. 

Indiana, Amos Lane, Jonathan McGarty, John Carr, 
Geoige L. Kinnard, E. A. Hann^gan, Ratliff Boone, 
John Ewins. 

Illinois^ Joseph Duncan, Z. Casey, Charles Slade. 

Idissouri^ W. H. Ashley, John Bull. 

DELEGATES FROM TERRITOBUtf. 

Florida, James M. "White. 
Arkansas, Ambrose H. Seyier. 
Michigan, Lucius Lyon. 

(7^ be continued.) 

POETRY. 



APRIL.-— LoNcrauow. 

When the warm sun, that brings 
Seed-time and harvest, has returned again, 
'Tis sweet to visit the still wood, where ipri 

The first flower of the plain. 

1 love the season well, 
When forest sladea are teemmg with bright fivmis, 
Nor dark and'^many-t'olded clouds foietel 

The coming in of storms. 

From the earth's loosened roonid 
The sapling draws its sastenance, and thrives ; 
Tbougn stricken to the heart with winter's cold. 

The drooping tree revives. 

The softly- warbled song 
Cornea through the pleasant woods, and colored wings 
Are glancing ui the golden snn, along 

The forest opeomgst. 

And when bright sunset fills < 

The stiver woods with light, the green slope throws 
Its shadows in the hollows of the hiliSi 

And wide the upland glows. 

And when the day is gone, 
la the blue lake, the sky, o'erreaching far, 
Is hollowed out, and the moon dips her horot 

And twinkles many a star. 

Inverted in the tide 
Stand the gray rocks, and trembling shadows throw, 
And the fair trees k>ok over, side by side^ 

And see themselves below. 

Sweet April, many a thought 
Is wedded unto thee^ as hearts are wed i 
Nor shall they fail, tiU^ to its autumn brought, 

Life's golden fruit is shed. 



SLAVERY. 
On the declaration of independence by the Mexican 
provinces, a law immediately followed for the entire 
abolition of slavery. Each of the provinces arranged 
the details of the process of emancipation for itself; 
but the principles and the most important details are 
substantially the same. The master enters into an 
account witn his slave, whose value, with that of his 
family, is estimated as a debt due from him to his 
master, which debt the slave and his family cancel by 
their labours. — The duties of the servant and of his 
master are fixed by the law, as definitely as the nature 
of the case admits, and magistrates were appointed in 
every neighbourhood for the express purpose of enforc- 
ing them. As the result of this system, the servants 
work out their freedom and that of iheir families in a 
few years. During the process, they acquire habits of 
foretnought and economy. The hope of bettering their 
condition gave a spring to their minds, and an eleva- 
tion to the whole cnaracter, and thus they were fitted 
for the eigojrment of perfect liberty, by the very process 
of accjuirmg it. — They have chosen generally .to remain, 
as hired labourers, on the plantaUons to which they 
belonged. — American Quarterly, 

Gideon Lee, once a shoe-maker, and a poor man 

who went from house to house, with his kit upon his 

uk, to make and mead shoM for hif mon wealthy 



neighboiirg to dlrtshi a lir^lBhood, is now immense 
rich, and at this tune holds the high and honourabfe 
ofiice of Mayor of the city of New York, the largest 
city in the United States. Such instances of succe»- 
ful enterpirise it is true, are rare, but they furnish 
examples which ought to stimulate every yoizng man, 
however poor, to deeds of virtue and a steady course 
of industiy, with a full asstuance that dbtinguished 
merit nairely goes unrewarded among enlightened free- 
men. Mr. Lee has arrived at his present standing by a 
coarse of persevering industry and economy, harmg 
always sustained an irreproachable character for 
honesty and integrity. — Buffalo Bulletin, 

The records of the Police Court of Ncw-Yoik, says 
the Sim, show that since the year 1827, there have 
been 30,000 prisoners removed from the Police Office 
to Bellevue prison. Three quarters of these beings 
were committed directly or indirectly, in consequence 
of indulging too freely in the use of intoxicating 
liqucHTS. 

An inquest was recently held upon the body of a man 
found dead in a cellar, where he had taken shelter in 
Montreal, and a verdict returned by the jmv, chat he 
''Died of Misery.'' 



THE SEA orrEK. 

The fur of the sea otter is thick and long, and of a 
beautiful shininfi' black colour, but it is sometimes, 
though rarely, of a silvery hue ; the legs are thick and 
short ; the toes joined by a web ; the hind feet are like 
those of a seal. The total length from the nose to the 
tail is four feet two inches ; Sie tail is flat, thirteen 
inches long, and pointed at the extremity. 

The sea otter is a remarkably harmless animal, and 
most affectionately fond of its young; they have been 
known to pine to death for the loss of their ofispring*, 
and even to die on the spot from whence they have 
been taken av^y. Before the young can swim, the old 
animals carry them in their paws, and support them in 
the water lying upon their backs. 

The sea otter can svrim in various positions— on 
Its back, sides, and even perpendicularly, and are ex- 
cessively sportive in the water. It frequents shallow 
pools whicn abound in sea-weeds and feeds on crabs, 
lobsters, and other marine animals. They breed but 
once a year, and only produce but one at a tmie, which 
the femiale suckles ana attends with great assiduity for 
nearly a year. 

Vast nuiabers of these animals inhabit the coasts of 
Kamtschatka, and the numerous islands contiguous 
to it, as well as the opposite coasts of America ; they 
are also found on the larger South American islands. 
Their skins are of great value, and have long formed a 
considerable article of export from Russia. They dis- 

Eose of them to the Chinese at the rate of seventy or a 
undred rubles each, and receive in return Mme of 
their most valuable conunodities. 

Itfj^ Bm.iz CURIOUSLY STAINED. 

In the Bodleian Library are shown some specimens 
of marble representing landscapes and various figures. 
They are by many considered as ItASUs naturtz ; but 
in fact, they are nothing more than pieces of stained 
marble. This art was exercised in the seventeenth 
century by a Mr. Bird, a stone cutter in Oxford. Seve- 
ral were shown to Charles II. soon after the restora- 
tion. They were broken in his presence, and found to 
correspond through the whole substance. Mr. Wood s 
words are, « WUliam Bird, of HaUywell, in the su- 
burbs of Oxford, stone cutter, did, in the latter end ot 
this year, (1657,) find out the painting or staming ot 
marble, a specimen of which he presented to the lu^ 
after his restoration, as also to the queen, and in 1669, 
to OoMKx Prince of Tvseaiifr^iMn ^ Oxfbid.'' 
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Cain was conspicuous as the Jtrst-bom of Adam ; 
the first who imbraed his hands in human blood ; the 
first founder of a city ; and the progenitor of an ingen- 
ious progeny of artists. His murder of a brother has 
branded his name with an infamy more lasting than 
the mark affixed to his person by the hand of Grod; 
and while time shall endure, that name will be but 
another for that of fratricide. This heinous deed of 
Cain is proverbial ; and no stronger expression of 
one's moral turpitude can be uttered, than to sav, The 
mark of Cain is on him. After his murder of Abel, 
and his denunciation bv the Ahnighty, he went and 
dwelt in the land of Noa, on the east of Eden, where 
he built a city, and called it after the name of his son 
Enoch. Cain's age is not given, nor his death recorded, 
his crime excluding him uom the patriarchal line. 

Abel, the second son of Adam, was the victim' of 
Cain. He was the first martyr to righteousness. He 
was a pious shepherd. He is not mentioned as having 
left any posterity, and was probably murdered in his 
youth. 

Seth was the third son of Adam that is named in 
Scripture. His mother named him Seth ; " For Grod, 
said she. hath jippointed me another seed instead of 
Abel, whom Cam slew." Seth, therefore, took the 
place of Abel in the patriarchal line. He died at the 
age of 912 years, A. M. 1042. 

Enoch was remarkable for his piety, and translation 
from earth. to heaven. He was a descendant of Seth, 
and one of the patriarchal line. " All the days of 
Enoch were three hundred sixty and five years. And 
Enoch walked with God; and he was not, for God 
took him." Gen. v. 23, 24. " By faith Enoch was 
translated, that he should not see death ; and was not 
found, because God had translated him : for before his 
translation- he had this testimony ; that he pleased 
God." Heb. xi. 5. Enoch was a prophet, and one of 
his predictions is mentioned bv Jude, as follows : — 
^^ And Enoch also, the seventh from Adam, prophesied 
of these, say^ing, Behold the Lord cometh with ten 
thousands of his saints, to execute judgment upon all, 
and to convince all that are ungodly among them of all 
their ungodly deeds, which they have ungodly com- 
mitted, and -of all their hard speeches which ungodly 
sinners have spokeiT against him." Jude 14, 15. The 
book attributed to Enoch we have already noticed^ 
samples of which we have presented to our readers. 
The translation of Enoch occurred about A. M. 987. 

Mcthusaieh was remarkable as the oldest of men. 
His age extended to the great period of 969 years. He 
was the son of Enoch, and died on the very year of 
the Deluge. 

Noah was partly an Antediluvian, and partly a Post- 
diluvian. We shall therefore reserve the further no- 
tice of him under this head till our next historical 
period. 

Among the descendants of Qain, we find several 
conspicuous characters. There was Lamech, who 
had two wives. He was the first bigamist on record. 
" And Lameeh said unto his wives, * Adah and Zillah, 
hear "my voice ; ye wives of Lamech, hearken unto my 
speech: for I have slaina man to my. wounding, and a 
VoL.t 68 . 



^ man to my hurt. If Cain shall be avenged 
i fold, truly Lamech seventy and sev^n fold.' "— 



young 

seven f ^ 

There were Jabal and Jubal, the sons of Lamech by 
Adah: the one, the father (that is the first) of such as 
dwell in tents and have cattle ; the other, the father of 
all such as handle the harp and organ. — There was 
Tubal-cain, a son of Lamech by Ziflah, who was an 
instructer of every artificer in brass and iron. — Theve 
was Naamah, the sister of Tubal-cain, who, say the 
Rabbins, (on what authority we know not, *) was the 
inventress of spinnings — And there were the Giants 
and men of renown, whose names are not given. 

These were all the characters of note before tlie 
Flood. At the close of each period into which we 
sball divide history, we shall give a brief biographical 
sketch of the distinguished characters within that 
period ; and as soon as we reach the point in history 
which will furnish us with authentic likenesses of 
them, we shall give those likenesses also. 

Having nt length completed our survey of tlie Ante- 
diluvian period of history, we will descend to the 
period immediately in succession, comprehending the 
portion of time from the Deluge to the dispersion of 
mankind at Babel. 

We left Noah and his family once more on terra 
jfirmaj the wreck and devastation of the Delude passed 
in safety, and the assurance given from on Sign, that 
there snould be no other Deluge while the earth re- 
mained. 

Noah seems, in the first instance at least, to have 
taken up his residence in the vicinity of Mount Ararat, 
inasmuch as no notice is taken of his journeying 
thence prior to his commenceroent of husbandry. Ana 
this idea is strengthened by the fact of the existence of 
a city or town at the foot of that mountain at this very 
day, denominated ^^ The Place of Descent ;" which 
city appears, from this circumstance, to have been 
founded by Noah himself. Very little is- said of him 
after his re-settlement in the world, although he lived 
three hundred and fifty years after the Deluge. The 
circumstance of his planting a vineyard is mentioned, 
and also that of his oeing, on one occasion, overcome 
with wine, and his -denunciation of Canaan for his 
exposure of him at the time. In the opinion of some, 
he spent the remainder of his days at the place above- 
mentioned ; but others suppose that he emigrated 
thence to China. We will briefly consider this subject. 

Mankind are represented as journeying from the 
Etut when they found the plain of Shmar. Now 
Mot^nt Ararat, in Armenia, is northerly from Shinar. 
It follows, therefore, that the mountain now denomi- 
nated Ararat is not the Ararat near which Noah settled 
after the Deluge ; or, that the posterity of No^b must 
have wandered in their journey ings a great distance 
&om that place, in order to bring them to a position 
whence, by journeying westward, thev would reach 
Shinar. Waivins, therefore, the coiisideration of the 
question where the real Ararat is situated, we are 
driven to the conclusion that the great body of man- 
kind were, some time previous to their arriving at 
Shinar, eastward of that country. 

Noah lived till. after the period of the confusion of 
tongues. Had he accompanied his poster iiy to Shi- 
nar, it is morally certain that a person of his emi- 
nence, and of his relation to them, must have figured' 
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conspieuoaily among them. But as no mention is 
made of him in connexion with the joumeyinff from 
the East, and the dispersion at Babel, we conclude that 
he either continued where he first settled^ viz. at the 
base of Mount Ararat, or else that he journeyed in 
some other direction with a portion of his descend- 
ants, while the remainder journeyed west to Shinar. 
The latter is the more probable supposition. ^ 

" Two hundred and fifty years before Ninus," says 
Fortius Cato, " the earth was overflowed with waters, 
and mankind began again in Sajga Scythia." Saga 
Scythia is in the same latitude with Bactria, between 
the Caspian Sea and Imaus, north of Mount Parapo- 
nisus. Noah might have continued his journeying to 
Saga Scythia, and formed a settlement there^ if the ark 
did not rest in that quarter at the subsiding of the 
waters; and hence there is nothing in the foregoing 
fragment of Fortius Cato inconsistent with the idea, 
tha't Ararat is in Armenia. That he and some of his 
posterity did actually separate from the mam body is 
rendered still further probable, by the Chaldean tradi- 
tion which we hare already adduced, viz. that after 
Xisuthrus, his wife^ his daughter, and the pilot had 
left the ark, and sacrificed to the gods, they disappeared, 
and were seen no more ; although the voice of Xisu- 
thrus could still be distinmiished in the air, admonish- 
ing those who remained to pav due respect to the 
(^s, and directing them to maKe their way to Baby- 
lonia. 

From the foregoing considerations it seems clear, 
that Noah and some of his posterity separated from 
the rest, the former journeying eastward, the latter 
westward, before the confusion of tongues at Babel, 
and the subsequent dispersion of mankind. 

But whither went Noah and his party ? Most pro- 
bably to China. The language, the literature, the 
polity, and the history of the Chinese, combine to sus- 
tain this idea. Their language appears not to haye 
been changed from its primitive character by the con- 
fusion of tongues at babel. Their literature is as 
ancient as any whatever. Their government retains 
the patriarchal character. And their history evidently 
reaches back to the time of Nocdi. 

The first king of China was Fohi, who was mi- 
doubtedly the same person a^ Noah. The Chinese 
say Fohi had no father. So Noah being the great 
progenitor of the Poatdiluviana, stands in relation to 
them as did Adam to the Antediluviaru — ^fatherless. 
Fohi's mother is said to have conceived him. encom- 
passed by a rainbow ; an evident allusion to the token 
of. the rainbow in the case of Noah. Fohi is said 
carefully to have bred seven kinds of creatures, which 
he used to sacrifice to the Supreme Spirit of heaven 
and earth. Noah took into the ark clean beasts and 
fowls by sevens ; of which he offered burnt offerings to 
the Deity on the subsiding of the Deluge. Add to 
this the circumstance heretofore brought into view, 
that the Chovking represents the first monarch of 
China as occupied in drawing off" the waters which 
had deWed the earth; and little doubt indeed can 
remain, that Noah must have been the founder of the 
Chinese empire. If, however, any confirmation of this 
supposition were wanting, it could be found in the 
history of the world in the early ages, which shows 
that tnose eastern regions were as early peopled as the 
land of Shinar. For in the days of Ninus and Semi- 
ramis, several hundred years after the Dispersion, the 
dispersed nations attacked the inhabitants of the East 
witn their combined forces, but found the nations about 
Bactria, and the parts where we hate supposed Noah 
finally settled, able to repulse them, as we shall show 
in its place. 

' In our next, we shall trace that portion of the pos- 
terity of Noah which parted from nim, to the plains 
of Shinar, and give a striking representation of the 
tower of Babel, built by that infatuated race, the re- 
OMlini of which exist at the present day. 
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THE MARGAY. 
'^This animal is much smaller than the Oeeloc It 
resembles the wild cat in the size and shape of its 
body ; its head only is more square, its snout longer, 
its ears rounder, and its tail longer; its hair also is 
shorter, and it has black streaks and spots on a brown 
ffround. Its skin is fawn-coloured above, and whitish 
beneath, with longish spots of dark brown, disposed in 
fine lines, straight on the back, and oblique on the 
flanks. The shoulders are spotted with a deep reddish 
brown, and bordered with a black brown. The tail is 
irregularly annulated. It partakes of the nature of the 
cat and the iaguar. According to Fernandez, when 
this animal has arrived at its wl growth, it is not quite 
so large as the civet; and, according to liarcgrave, 
whose comparison is juster, it is about the size of a 
wild cat, which it also resembles in its natural habits, 
living only upon fowls, and other small game ; but it 
is very dimeiilt to be tamed^ and never loses its natural 
ferocity ! it varies greatly in its colour, though commonly 
it is such as we have here described it. This animal 
is very common in Brazil and Guiana." 




THE WILD CAT. 

^ The history of this animal is so intimately con- 
nected with that of the common or domestic kind, that 
we shall include our account of both under one general 
head, and describe them as constituting the same 
species. 

'^ The domestic cat, if suffered to escape into the 
woods, becomes wild and lives on smaO birds and 
such other game as it can find there; it likewise breeds 
with the wild one. It is no uncommon thing for 
females of the tame species to quit their houses during 
the time they are in season, go in quest of male Wild- 
Cats, and return to the same habitations pregnant 
by them. It is by this means that sume of our do- 
mestic cats so perfectly resemble those of the wild 
breed. 

^' The hair of the Wild-Cat is soft and fine, of a pale 
yellow colour, mixed with gray; a dusky list runs 
along the middle of the hack, from head to tail; the 
sides are streaked with gray, pointing from the back 
downwards ; the tail is thicK, and marked with alter- 
nate bars of black and white. It is larger and. stronger 
than the tame Cat, and its fur much longer. 

*' It inhabits the most mouitainous and woody parti, 
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and li^es in trees, and hunta for birds and small ani- 
mals, such as rabbits, hares, rats, mice, moles. &c. 

*^ It frequently makes great havoc among poultry; will 
even kill young lambs, kids, and fawns ; and is the 
fiercest and most destructive beast of prey in Qreat 
Britain. 

" It is taken either in traps or by shooting. There is 
frequently danger in the latter mode ; for, if it he only 
sligntlv wounded, it will attack the person who has 
injurea it, and is not easily repelled. 

** Wild-Cats are found, with very little variety, in 
almost every climate. They existed in America betore 
its discovery by the Europeans. One of them was 
brought to Columbus, which was of the ordinarv size, 
of a brownish gray colour, with a long tail. They are 
common in many places of Asia and Africa. Sparr- 
man gives a descnption of one which he shot at the 
Cape, which was in every respect similar to those of 
Europe. It was of a gray colour ; and measured from 
the nose to the tail nearly twenty-two inches : the tail 
was thirteen inches long : its height was about a foot 
and a half. Its intestines were full of moles and rats. 

*^ Some Wild-Cats have been taken in England of a 
most enormous size. We recollect one having been 
killed in the county of Cumberland, which measured, 
from its nose to the end of its tail, upwards of five 
feet. 

" The province of Chorazan, in Persia, is panicularly 
famous for a most beautiful Cat, about the si^e of the 
tame one, of a fine gray colour, without any mixture, 
and as soft and shining as silk. It is darker on the 
back, softening by degrees towards the breast and 
belly, where it is almost white. The tail is long, and 
covered with hair, ^ye or six inches in length. The 
aninial frequently turns it upon its back, like a squirrel ; 
the point of it resembling a plume of feathers." 




THE DOBfESTIC CAT, 

** Differs from the Wild-Cat, in being somewhat less -, 
and, instead of being uniformly the same, is distin- 
guished by a ^reat variety of shades and colouring. 

" To describe an animal so well known might seem a 
snperfiuous task : we shall only, therefore, select such 
of its peculiarities as are least obvious, and may have 
escaped the notice of inattentive observers. 

" It is generally remarked that cats can see in the 
dark ; but, though this is not absolutely the case, yet it 
18 certain that tliey can see with much less light ^an 
most other animals, owing to the peculiar structure of 
their eyes, the pupils of which are capable of being 
contracted or dilated in proportion to the degree of 
light by which they are affected. The pupil of the 
cat, during the day, is perpetually contracted ; and it 
is with difficulty that it can see by a strong liffht : but 
in the twilight, the pupil resumes its natural round- 
ness, the animal enjoys perfect vision, and takes ad- 
\rantage of this superiority to discover and surprise its 
prey. 

** The cry of the cat is loud, piercing, and clamorous ; 
and whether expressive of anger or oi love, is equally I 
fiblent and hideous. Its call may be heard at a great * 
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distance, and is so well known to the whole fimtermty, 
that on some occasions several hundred cats have been 
brought together from different parts. Invited by the 
piercing cries of distress from a suffering fellow crea- 
ture, they assemble in crowds ; and, with loud squalls 
and yeUs, express their horrid sympathies. They fre- 
ouently tear the miserable object to pieces, and, with 
the most blind and furious rage, fall upon each other, 
killing and wounding indiscriminately, till there is 
scarcely one left. These terrible conflicts happen onlr 
in the night ; and, though rare, instances of very fun- 
ous engagements are well authenticated 

" The cat is particularly averse to water, cold, and 
bad smells. It is fond of certain perfumes, but is more 
particularly attracted by the smell of valerian, marum, 
and cat-mint : it rubs itself against them ; and, if not 
prevented from coming at them in a garden where 
they are planted, would infallibly destroy them. 

'^The cat brings forth twice, and sometimes thrice a 
year. The period of her gestation is fifty-five or fifiy- 
six days, and she generally produces five or six at one 
litter. She conceals her kittens from the male, lest he 
should devour them^ as he is sometimes inclined ; and, 
if apprehensive of being disturbed, wiU take them up 
in her mouth, and remove them one by one to a more 
secure retreat: even the female herself, contrary to 
the established law of nature, which binds the parent 
to its offspring by an almost indissoluble tie, is some- 
times known to eat her own young the moment after 
she has produced them. 

" Though extremely useful in destroying the vermin 
that infest our houses, the cat seems little attached to 
the persons of those who afford it protection. It seems 
to be under no subjection, and acts only for itself. All 
its views are confijned to the place where it has been 
brought up; if carried elsewhere, it seems lost and 
bewildereu : neither caresses nor attention can recon- 
cile it to its new situation, and it frequently takes the 
first opportunity of escaping to its former haunts. 
Frequent instances are m our recollection, of cats 
having returned to the place from whence they had 
been carried, though at many miles distance, andf even 
across rivers, when they could not possibly have any 
knowledge of the road or situation that would appa- 
rently lead them to it. — This extraordinary faculty is, 
however^ possessed in a much greater degree by dfogs, 
yet it is m both animals equally wonderful and unac- 
countable. 

" In the time of Hoel the Good, King of Wales, who 
died in the year 948. laws were made as well to pre- 
serve, as to fix the oifferent prices of animals ; among 
which the cat was included, as being at that period of 
great importance, on account of i|s scarceness and 
utility. The price of a kitten before it could see was 
fixed at one penny ; till proof could be given of its 
having caught a mouse, twp-pence; after which it 
was rated at four-pence, which was a great sum in 
those days, when the value of specie was extremely 
high } it was likewise required, that it should be per- 
fect of its senses of hearing and seeing, should be a 
good mouser, have its claws whole, and, if a female, 
be a careful nurse : if it failed in any of these good 
qualities, the seller was to forfeit to the buyer the Uiird 
pan of its value. — If any one should steal or kill the 
cat that guarded the prince's granary, he was either to 
forfeit a milch ewe, her fleece and lamb, or as much 
wheat as, when poured on the cat suspenaed by its tail, 
(its head touching the floor,) would form a heap high 
enough to cover the tip of the former.-— From hence we 
may conclude, that cats were not originally natives of 
the British isles, and, from the great care taken to im- 
prove and preserve the breed of this prolific creature, 
we may suppose were but little known at that period. 
Whatever credit we may allow to the circumstances 
of the well-known story of Whittington and his Cat, it 
is another proof of the great value set upon this animal 
in former times." 
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MYTHOLOGY. 



DESTRUCTION OF NIOBE'S CHILDREN. 
Niobe, according to Diodorus Siculus^ was the daugh- 
ter of Tantalus, and sister of Pelops. According to 
others, she was the daughter of Pelops and Tavgetus. 
According to others still, she was the daughter of 
Phoroneos and Laodice. Some say she was the wife 
»f Amphion ; others, of Zethus ; and others, of Alca- 
nenes. Homer represents her as the mother of six 
ions and six daughters. ApoUodorus, who cites Hesiod 
as his authority, gives her ten of each. But Herodotus 
allows her only two sons and three daughters. It 
appears, however, to be settled, that she had seven of 
of each. We find that ApoUodorus and Tzetaes difier 
as to their names, as well as their number ; but this is 
of very little consequence in Mythology, where all is 
fable. In such cases, we are to expect contradictions 
and absurdities. But truth is always consistent with 
itself, and has no need of a good memory to make one 
of its statements correspond with another. Falsehood 
can never appear natural in the character of truth, and 
the- latter would scorn to appear in that of the other. 
The story of truth and falsehood is an illustration of 
the point. These two personages, as the story goes, 
being one day in company, came to a convenient place 
for bathins: ; when falsehood proposed to her compan- 
ion that they should improve the. opportunity which 
presented, and refresh themselves with the cool, invi- 
gorating bath. Truth suspecting no harm, assented to 
Ihe proposal. But falsehood left the water before her 
companion, and, that she might have the advantage 
of her reputation, clad herself in her garments instead 
of her own, ana sped on her way, leaving truth be- 
hind. The latter on quitting her bathing place, and 
finding her garments purloined, chose rather to go 
without any at all, than to wear those of falseho<^. 
which had been 1-jft. But this is digression : we will 
therefore return to Niobe, respecting the number and 
names of whose children there is a disagreement among 
authors. At all events, it seems she had children enough, 
together with wealth and beauty, to ruin her with pnde 



and Tftin-glonr. ''It uiy happiness to be eaamsntf 
to mine." said she, " who am out of the reaeh of fot- 
tune? Slie may rob me of much wealth, but she cannot 
iigure me, since she must leave me still rich. Does 
any one's wealth exceed mine? Is any one's beauty 
like mine ? Have I not seven most beautiful daogbten. 
and as many ingenious and handsome sons? And 
have I not, therefore, reason to be proud ?" In the 
plenitude of her pride, she scorned eren the goddess 
Latona, because she had but two children, Apolio and 
Diana. When, therefore, Latona found herself de- 
spised and her sacrifices disturbed by Niobe, she deter- 
mined to punish her insolence, and humble her pride. 
Accordingly, she applied to her two children to aven^ 
her tarnished honour. Roused by the appeal, the twm 
archers sped their flight to the place where Niobe and 
her children were, and letting ny their arrows, Apollo 
at the sons and Diana at the daughters, laid them pros 
trate in death. The frontispiece accompanjing the 
present No. is a representation of the tragic acene. 
Apollo and Diana appear in the air, recumbent on the 
rolling clouds, darting the arrov^^y messengers of death 
among the ill-fated cnildren of Niobe. The youngest 
child clings to its. mother, who endeavours to screen it 
from the impending fate. A horse is seen trampling 
down one or the daughters; a particular not noticed by 
my thologists. Consternation and amazement are depict- 
ed on the countenances of the whole group of victims. 
Niobe herself stands petrified ivith grief, at the strange 
and fearful visitation. Any one acquainted with the 
story of Niobe, would understand the group at once : — 
" Tnat they are the sons and daughters of Niobe, who, 
in the bosom of their mother, or near her, sink beneath 
the arrows of the deities, or try to escape from them — 
fallen, falling, flying, or trying to hide themselves, fall 
of anguish and despair ; while the colossal figure of 
the mother stands in the midst, expressive of the deep- 
est aorony." This is one of the most cuHqyis of all the 
remains of antiquity. 

In our next, we sh&U give the sequel of the story, 
together with a striking representation of Niobe 
changed into stone ! 




BRIDGE OF HIDE ROPES OVER THE RIVER LA PLATA. 



La Plata is the name of a very great river in South 
America, miming through the province of Pataguav ; 
im Yrimh aocounc the whole country la sometunes call- 



ed Plata, though this name is usually given only to a 
part of Paraguay. In the latter sense it comprehends 
ail that cowKiy wkieh ia bounded on the eaat and 
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sontlieMt by the Atbntic ocean ; on the south by 
Terra Magellanica ; on the west by Tucuman ; and on 
tKe north' by the provinces of Paraguay proper and Pa- 
rana. The great river La Plata, fitjm which the coun- 
try has its name, was first discovered in the year 1515, 
by Juan Diaz de Zoiis, but denominated La Plata by 
Sebastian Gobato, from the quantity of precious metals 
he procured from the adjacent inhabitants, imagining 
that they* were the produce of the country, though, in 
fact, they were brought from Peru. 

The climate is pleasant and healthy. The winter 
is in May, June, and July, when the nights are rery 
cold, but the days are moderately warm. The frost is 
neither violent nor lasting, and the snows are very in- 
considerable. The country consists mostly of plains 
of a vast extent, and exceeding rich soil, producing all 
sorts of European and American fruits. 

The river La Plata rises. in Peru, and receives many 
others in its course, the chief of which is the Paraguay. 
The water of it is said to be very clear and sweet, and 
to petrify woodv It contains such plenty and variety 
of fish, that the people catch large quantities of them 
without any other instrument than their hands. It runs 
mostly to the south and southeast, and is navi^^able the 
greatest part of its course by the largest vessels, and is 
full of delightful islands. All along its banks are 
seen the most beautiful ' birds of all kinds; but it 
sometimes overflows the adjacent country to a great 
extent, and is infested with seri>ents of a prodigious 



tiz^ FRfcn its junction with the Paraguay to its moiith, 
the distance is above two hundred leagues. Some 
judgment may be formed of its magnitude, when it is 
said that its mouth is about seventy leagues in width. 

The manner in which individuals are conveyed 
across some parts of this majestic river is curious, and 
to those who are accustomed to bridges and boats, 
somewhat alarming. Of this subject, the following 
account is given by Mollien, in his traveb in Colum- 
bia. 

*^ The following day, leaving the banks of the Pai, 
I proceeded along those of the Rio de la Plata, which 
falb into it^ and before two o'clock in the afternoon, 
arrived in sight of the town of that name. We coula 
not immediately enter it, on aecount of the bridge of 
communication not being sufficiently commodious for 
the number o( persons going to and from La Plata. 
On each side of the river, leather bands are made fast 
to stakes, driven into the ground-; and upon this tara- 
bita, (for thus they call this singular sort of a bridge,) 
is placed a piece of wood^ furnished with leather straps, 
by which the traveller is fastened ; and according to 
whiehever side he wishes to go, he is drawn across. 
The passage, at first, seems rather alarming ; and one 
cannot, without shiKldering, find himself suspended 
over an abyss by a iew hide ropes, which are very liable 
to be injured by the rain, and consequently to break. 
Accidents, however, seldom happen. Animals are 
made to swim across." Mmithly Repository, 
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The return of the victorious Uussian army which 
had conquered Finland, under the command of General 
Buxhovden^ says Mr. Oldecop of St. Petersburgh, was 
attended with a circumstance which, if it is true, has 
at all times been usual in the train of large armies, but 
which naturally took place to a much greater extent 
m those high northern latitudes, where the hand of 
man has so imperfectly subdued the original savage- 
ness of the soil. Wnole droves of famished beasts 
and wolves followed the troops on their return to the 
south, ta feed on the chance prey aiforded by the 
carcasses of the artillery and baggage horses that drop- 
ped on the road In consequence of this the province 



of Esthonia, fo wliicli ^L'veral rcgiiiicDts directed their 
march, was so ovcrruu with these animals, as greatly 
to endanger the safety of travellers. Hence in a single 
circle of the government, no less than forty persons 
of different ages were enumerated, who had been de- 
voured during the winter by these ravenous beasts. It 
became hazardous to venture alone and unarmed into 
the uninhabited parts of the country ; nevertheless, an 
Esthonian countrywoman boldly undertook a journey 
to a distant relation, not only without any male com- 
panion^ but with three children, the younffest of which 
was still at the breast. A light sledge drawn by one 
horse received the little party ; the way was narrow 
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bat well beaten ; the &now on each side deep and im- 
passable ; and to turn back without danger oi sticking 
fast, not to be thoosht of. 

The first half of the journey was passed without 
accident. The road now ran alone the skirts of a pine 
forest, when the traveller suddenly perceived a sus- 
picious noise behind her. Casting back a look of 
alarm, she saw a troop of wolves trotting along the 
road, the number of which her fears hindered her from 
estimating. To escape by flight is her first thought ; 
and with unsparing whip she urges into a gallop the 
horse, which itself snuffs the danger. Soon a couple 
of the strongest and most hungry of the beasts appear 
at her side^ and seem disposed to stop the way. 
Though their intention seems to be only to attack the 
horse, yet the safety both of the mother and of the 
children depends on the preservation of the animal. 
The danger raises its value ; it seems entitled to claim 
for its preservation an extraordinary sacrifice. As the 
mariner throws overboard his richest treasures to ap- 
pease the raging waves, so here has necessity reached 
a height at which the emotions of the heart are dumb 
before the dark commands of instinct ; the latter alone 
suffers the unhappy woman to act in this distress. She 
seizes her seconci child, whose bodily infirmities have 
often made it an object of anxious care, whose cry 
even offends not her ear, and threatens to whet the ap- 
petite of the blood-thirsty monsters — she seizes it with 
an involuntary motion, and before the mother is con- 
scious of what she is doin^^, it is cast out, and->-enou^h 
of the horrid tale '.—the last cry of the victim still 
sounded in her ear, when she discovered that the troop, 
which had remained some miuutes behind, again 
closely pressed on the sledge. The anguish of her 
soul increases, for again the murder-breathing forms 
are at her side. Pressing the infant to her heaving 
bosom, she casts a look on her boy, four years old, who 
crowds closer and closer to her knee. "But, dear 
mother, I am good, am I not ? You will not throw me 
into the snow, like the bawler?"— " And yet! and yet!" 
cried the wretched woman, in the wild tumult of 
despair, " thou art good, but Uod is merciful ! — Away !" 
The dreadful deed was done. To escape the furies 
that raged within her, the woman exerted herself, with 
powerless lash, to accelerate the gallop of the exhausted 
horse. With the thick and gloomy fbrest before and 
behind her, and the nearer and nearer trampling of her 
ravenous pursuers^ she almost sinks under her an^ish ; 
Dnly the recollection 'of the infant that she holds in her 
anus — only the desire to save it, occupies her heart, 
and with difficulty enables it to bear up. She did not 
venture to look behind her. All at once, two rough 
paws are laid on her shoulders, and the wide open 
oloo'dv jaws of an enormous wolf hung over her head. 
It is the most ravenous beast of the troop, which having 
partly missed its leap at the sledge, is dragged along 
with it, in vain seeking with its hinder legs for a rest- 
tnsr place, to enable it to get wholly on the frail vehicle. 
TEe weight of the body of the monster draws the 
woman backwards — her arms rise with the child: 
half torn from her, half abandoned, it becomes the 
prey of the ravenous beast, v/hich hastily carries it off 
mto the forest. Exhausted, stunned, senseless, she 
drops the reins, and continues her journey, ignorant 
whether she is delivered from her pursuers or not. 

Meantime the forest grows thinner, and an insula- 
ted farm-house, to which a side road leads, appears at 
a moderate distance. The horse, left to itseli, follows 
diis new path; it enters through an open gate ; panting 
and foaming it stands still ; and amidst a circle of 
persons who crowd round with good-natured surprise, I 
the unhappy woman recovers from her stupefaction, to [ 
throw herself, with . a loud scream of anguish and i 
horror, into the arms of the nearest human being, who 
appears to her as a guardian angel. All leave their 
work— the mistress of the house the kitchen, the 
thresher the bam, the eldest son of the family, with 



his axe in his hand, the wood which he has joft deft 

— to assist the unfortunate woman ; and, witn a imx- 
ture of curiosity and pity, to learn, by a hundred inqui- 
ries, the circumstances of her singular appearance. 
Refreshed by whatever can be procured at the moment, 
the stranger gradually recovers the power of speech, 
and ability to give an intelligible account of the dread- 
ful trial which she has undergone. The insensibility 
with which fear and distress had steeled her hevt, 
begins to disappear : but new terrois seize her— the dn 
eye seeks in vain a tear — she is on the brink of boundf- 
less misery. But her narrative had also excited con- 
flicting feelings in the bosoms of her auditors ; though 
pity, commiseration, dismay, and abhorrence, imposed 
alilre on all the same involuntary silence. One only, 
unable to command the overpowering emotions of his 
heart, advanced before the rest — it was the young man 
with the axe : his cheeks were pale with amright— his 
wildly rollinff eyes flashed ill-omened fire. ^' W hat !'' 
he exclaimed; "three children — ^thy own children! 
the sickly innocent — the imploring boy — the infant 
suckling — ^ali cast out by the mother to be devoured 
by the wolves! Woman, thou artunw<vthy to live." 
And at the same instant, the uplifted steel descends 
with resistless force - on the scull of the wretched 
woman, who falls dead at his feet. The perpetrator 
then calmly wipes the blood off the murderous axe, 
and returns to his work. 

The dreadful tale speedily came to the knowledge 
of the magistrates, who caused the uncalled avenger 
to be arrested and brought to trial. He was of course 
sentenced to the punishment ordained by the laws; 
but the sentence still wanted the sanction of the 
emperor. Alexander, the splendour of whose virtues 
is only rendered more conspicuous by the throne, caused 
all the circumstances of this crime, so extraordinary in 
the motives in which it originated, to be reported to 
him in the most careful and detailed manner. Here, 
or nowhere, he thought himself called on to exercise 
the godlike privilege of mercy, by commuting the 
sentence passed on the criminal, into a condemnation 
to labour not very severe ; and he accordingly sent the 
young man to the fortress of Dunamunde, at the mouth 
of the Duna, in the Gulf of Rica, there to be confined 
to labour during His Majesty's pleasuie.— Lon, Mtmrr, 

THE BOOK OF JASHER. 

Amon£f the ancient documents inseited under our 
historical head during the present volume, is an article 
on the " Book of Jasher." The following article wiU 
show in what light that book is hereafter to be con- 
sidered. 

(Fn>m the S. S. Journal.) 

In Joshua, x. 13, and 2 Samuel i. 18, mention is 
made of the Book of Jasher. There is a work now in 
existence under this name, the history of which should 
be known. Its forgery has been lately exposed in a 
pamphlet by the Rev. Mr. Home, of which we find the 
following account in an English Review : 

These pages are ti) form part of an appendix to a 
new edition of the indefatigable author's " Introduction 
to the Critical Study of the Holv Scriptures," now in 
press. A small impression of them has been thrown 
ofli; with the laudable design of putting the public on 
their guard against being imposed upon by a reprint of 
the literary forgery here exposed, which numoers of 
the clergy have been induced to purchase as an ori^nal 
publication, and a curious, if not authentic work. This 
Book of Jasher was published by its author for two 
shillings and sixpence. The Bristol reprint has been 
sold at the modest charge of ten shillings, which was 
subsequently increased to a pound steriing ! 

The author of this clumsy forgery was Jacob Hire, 
a type-founder and printer, who earned on bnsiness m 
London between the years 1730 and 1763, is which 
last year he died. In Chalmers' Biographical Diction- 
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•ry. the foUowi&g notice is given of him. " Being not 
peneetly sound in his mind, ne produced some strange 
works. In 1733^ he published an oration^ intended to 
piove the plorahty ol worlds^ and assertmg that this 
earth is hell, that the souls or men are apostate angels, 
and that the fire to punish those confined to this world, 
at the day of judgment, will be immaterial. — In this 
strange performance the auth<^ unreils his deistical 
principles, and takes no small liberty with the Sacred 
Scrmtures, and especially with the cliaracter of Moses. 
Emboldened by his first adrenture^ he determined to 
become the public teacher of infidelity. For this pur- 
pose, he hired the use of Carpenter's Hall, where^ for 
some time, he delivered his orations, which consisted 
chiefly of scraps from Tittdal, and other similar 
writers.** 

Hive published the Book of Jasher in 1751, and 
notice was taken of it in the Monthly Review for 
Decemb^ of that year, exposing its contemptible cha- 
racter and deistical desi^. " The whole," says the 
reviewer in conclusion, " is so full of blunders, incon- 
sistencies, and absurdities, that we think it beneath 
any further notice," A few specimens are ^iven by 
Mr. Home. It may be sufiScient to mention, that 
Alcuin, the supposed translator, is made to refer to the 
University of Oxford, which was not founded by King 
Alfred, (the earliest date claimed for it,) till 82 years 
after Alcuin's decease ; and to the paper upon which 
he wrote, 300 years before the art of making paper was 
introduced into Europe! Mr. Home deserves the 
thanks of the religious public, for the complete expo- 
sure which he has furnished or this shameless forgery, 
by an almost superfluous exercise of learned pains. 

GOVERNBffENT OP THE UNITED STATES. 
(Concluded.) 

H017SE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Apportionment of RepreoentoHves to eadi State^ a 
to the Ceneti* of 1830, and ratio ^ 47,700. 

Maine, time of election Sept. 1833, 8 Reps. 

New-Hampshire „ „ Mai. 1833, 5 „ 

Vermont „ „ Mar. 1833, 5 „ 

Massachusetts „ „ Apr. 1833, 12 „ 

Rhode Island „ „ Aug. 1833, 2 „ 

Connecticut ^ „ Apr. 1833, 6 „ 

New-York „ „ Nov. 1832, 40 „ 

New Jersey „ „ Nov. 1832, 6 „ 

Pennsylvania „ „ Oct. 1832, 28 „ 

Delaware „ „ Nov. 1832, 1 ^ 

Maryland » n ^<* ^^^3, 8 „ 

Virginia ,, „ Apr. 1833, 21 „ 

N. Carolina „ „ Aug. 1833, 13 „ 

S. Carolina „ „ Oct 1833, 9 „ 

Georgia „ ,, Oct. 1832, 9 „ 

Alabama „ „ Aug. 1833, 5 „ 

Mississippi ^ i, Aug. 1832, 2 ,, 

Louisiana |^ „ July. 1832, 3 „ 

Tennessee „ „ Aug. 1833, 13 „ 

Kentuckv n » Aug. 1833, 13 „ 

Ohio „ „ Oct. 1832, 19 „ 

Indiana ,, „ Ang. 1833, 7 „ 

Illinois J, ,, Aug. 1832, 3 „ 

Missouri „ ^ Aug. 1832, 2 „ 

Total - 240 
The salary of each Senator and Representative is 
98 per day, and $8 for every twenty miles travel in 
going to or returning from Washington. 

SUPRBME 00C7RT. 
AnmuU Term at Waekmgtan COy, eeeond Monday in Jan- 

• uary, 
John Marshad, Chief Justice, residence Richmond, 
Va. appointed Jan. 31, 1801, salary $5000. 

Wm. Johnson, Associate Justice, Charleston S. C. 
appointed March 26, 1804, $4500. 

Gabriel Duvall, Associate Justice, Marietta, Md. ap- 
pointed November 18^ 1811. $4500 



Joseph Story, Associate Justice, Cambridge, Mass. 
appointed November 18, 1811, $4500. 

Smith Thompson, Associate Justice, New-York, 
appointed December 9, 1823, $45(^. 

John MXean, Associate Justice, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
appointed March 7, 1829, $4500. 

Henry Baldwin, Associate Justice, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
appointed January 6, 1830, $4500. 

B. F. Butler, Attomev General, Washington, ap- 
pointed January 6, 1834, $3500. 

Richard Peters, Jun. Reporter, Washington, ap- 
pointed January 6, 1830, $1000. 

William T. Carroll, Clerk ; salary, fees of of6ee. 

Henry Ashton, do. 

MISCELLANEOUS STATISTICS. 

GENERAL STAFF OF THE ARMY. 

Major General Alexander Macomb, General tn 
Chief. 

Lieutenant Samuel Cooper, Atd-de-Camp, 4ih Ar- 
tillery. 

Lieutenant Abraham Van Buren, Aid-de-Camp^ 2d 
Infantry. 

Colonel Roeer Jones, Adjutant General. 

Brooke Williams, Chief Clerk, $ll'50. 

Edmund P. Gaines, Brisadier General, Major Gen. 
by brevet, commanding Western Department, (Head 
Quarters, Memphis, Tennessee.) 

Winfield Scott, Brigadier General, Major General 
by brevet, commanding Eastern Department, (Head 
Quarters, City of New Y ork.) 

COMMISSIONERS OF THE NATV. 
John Rodgers, (President of the Board,) $3500. 
Charles Stewart, $3500. 
Daniel T. FaUerson, $3500. 
Charles W. Goldsborough, Secretary^ $2000. 
W. G. Ridgeley, Chief Clerk, $1600. 



GOVERNORS OF THE SEVERAL UNITED STATES. 

Tenn Ezpirmtkm 

CTATEB. NAMES. of of Salary. 

yean. T«nn. 

Maine, Robert P. Donlap 1 Jan. 1835 $1600 

New-Hanpflhlre, Samuel Dinsrooor, 1 June, 1834 1200 

Vermont, William A. Palmer, 1 Oct. 1834 740 

Massachusetts, John Davis, 1 Jan. 1835 3666 

Rhode Island, John Brown Francia, 1 May, 1834 400 

Connecticut, Henry W. Edwards, 1 May, 1834 1100 

New York, William L. Maicy, 2 Jan. 1836 4000 

*New Jersey, P. D. Vroom, Jr. 1 Oct. 1834 2000 

Pennsylvania, George Wolf, 3 Dec. 1836 4000 

Delaware, Caleb P. Bennett, . 4 Jan. 1837 1333 

^Maryland, James Thomas, 1 Jan. 1835 3500 

^Virginia, Littleton W. Tazewell, 4 Mar. 1838 3333 

•North Carolina, David Swain, 1 Dec. 1834 2000 

•South CaioliiM, Robert Y.Hayne, 1 Dec. 1834 3500 

Georgia, W.Lumpkin, 2 Nov. 1836 3000 

Ohio, Robert Lucas. 2 Dec. 1834 1200 

Kentucky, James T. Morehead, (acdng,) 4 Sept. 1836 2000 

Tennessee, William Carroll, 2 Sept. 1836 2000 

Louisiana, A. B. Roman, 4 Jan. 1836 7500 

Alabama, J. Gayle^ 2 Nov. 1837 2000 

Mississippi H. G. Runnels, 2 Jan. 1836 2600 

Indiana, Noah Noble, 3 Dec. 1834 1000 

Illinois, John Reynolds, 4 Dec. 1834 1000 

Missouri, Daniel Dunklin, 4 Nov. 1836 1500 

TERRITORIES. 

Michigan, George P. Porter. 3 Feb. 1835 2000 

Florida, WUtiam P. Duvall, 3 April, 1834 2500 

Arkansas, John Pope» 3 Feb. 1835 3000 

In each of the states marked bv a star, the Grovemor 
is elected by the Legislature ; ia the other States by the 
people. 

The Qoremors of Territories are appointed by the 
Preddeat aad Senate of the United States. 



SLAVERY IN JArfAICA. 
The Assembly of the- Island of Jamaica lias passed 
the bill for the abolition of tlayery, in eof^fomity with 
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the pionaioits of the Aet of the British Parliament. 
The Governor in his speech, proroguing the AsscmWy, 
after a laborious session of nine weeks, thus alludes to 
the adoption of this important measure : 

"Slavery, that greatest curse that can aflBict the 
social system, has now received its death-blow : — you. 
who collectively were not responsible for its origin, ana 
who, individually, have in many instances mitigated 
its evils, have recorded your acquiescence in its speedy 
and final extinction. The influence of your example 
will be felt far beyond the sphere of your direct con- 
trol. It has long oeen evident that the contracted con- 
tinuation of slavery could only lead to the dissolution 
of that society the powers of which were pr.ralyzed 
by its baneful effects. But that transition oy which 
alone a cure could be effected, was one of great diffi- 
culty, and requiring some courage to undertake. It has 
been thought by the British Government, that the 
dangers of this critical operation might be lessened by 
an mtermediate state of probation ; and, in confonnity 
with their suggestion, you have adopted that plan. 
But this is a part of the subject which will of course 
be open to your subse(]^uent revision. The extreme 
duration of this period is fixed ; but should you here- 
after, in the exercise of your discretion, founded on 
your observation of the disposition and conduct of the 
Negroes, think that the terai of apprenticeship could be 
either safely diminished, or shortly abrogated, there is 
no determination which would be hailed with greater 
satisfaction by the British Government and the people, 
and no one would more rejoice than myself at the, 
last traces being utterly efiBused of that state of thinn 
of which I have personally witnessed the insepazable 
evils." 

An act of total and unconditional abolition of sla- 
very, after th^ first day of August next, has been passed 
by the Legislature of Anti^a. The vote in Assembly 
was unanunnus. When signing the Bill, the Speaker 
said in a tone audible only to those very near ' him, 
*'The most important paper to which I ever put my 
hand." 



A DELICIOUS DRAUGHT. 
Yesterday we had the gratification of drinking from 
a silver can once used by Elder John Bunyan. It bore 
an inscription on the front as follows : '' 7%e PilerrtmU 
Progress*^ — and on the bottom, " Tne gift of Nathaniel 
Poynder to Elizabeth, wife of John Bunyan, Bedford, 
1676 ;" which was about four years after his release flrom 
prison, and while he was pastor of the Baptist church 
in Bedford. This can, or goblet, holds over a ({uart, 
and bears all the marks of the antique. The history 
of its transmigrations is as follows. Itpassed into the 
hands of a Mr. Evans, a deacon in Dr. Gnfibrd's church, 
in London, and was inherited by a son, who ran 
through his property, and pawned this article for mo- 
ney. This was known to Mr. Maynard, the present 
possessor, who found an opportunity to redeem it ; and 
-ne still holds it as a precious memorial of a great and 
ffood man. Br. Maynard has recently arrived in . the 
United States, and thus the article is transplanted to 
American shores, and we doubt not, that tnose who 
have read of his Pilgrim will be pleased to hear of his 
eop— minimum, sed jocundus.— jvaptisf Eep, 
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MomrDs oiv tbs Wasniur Bivns.— T. Fuirr. 

Tbs san*8 last rays were fading frpm the west, 
The deepening shade stole alowlv o'er the plain, 

The evening breeze had lalled itseu to rest, 
And all was silenccu— save the mournful strain 
^th which the widowed turtle wooed, in vain, 

Her ahsiiit lover le her kw^ nest. 



New, one by one, emeigtog to the mffki. 
The brighter stars assumed their seats on hicb.} 

The moon^s pale crescent glowed serenely bri^^ 
As the lest twilight fled slong the sky, 
And all her train, in cknidlces majesty. 

Were glittering on the dark blue vaolt oi night. 

I lingered, by some soA enchantment bound, 
And eased, enraptured, on the lovely scene; 

From the dark summit of an Indian mound 
I saw the plain, outspread in living green ; 
Its fringe of cliflVi was in the distance seen, 

And the dark line of forest sweeping round. 

I saw the lesser moimds which round me rose; 

Each was a giant heap of mouldsring day: 
There slept the warnors, women, friends, snd fiMi^ 

There, side by side, the rival ehieftsins lav; 

And mighty tribes, swept from the face or day. 
Forgot their wat% and found a long repose. 

Te mouldering relics of departed years, 
Your names have perished i not a trace remaoia- 

Save where the grass-grown mound its summit 
From the green bosom of your native plains. 
Sirv, do your spirits wear Oblivion's chains? 

Did Death for ever quench your hopes and fears 1 
• ♦ • • • 

Or did those fairy hopes of future bliss, 
Which simple Nature to your bosom gave^ 

Find other worlds, with fairer skies than this, 
Beyond the gloomy port^s of the grave, 
In whose bnght^ohmee the virtuous and the brava 

Rest from their toils, and all their cares dismiss 1— 

Where the great hunter still pursues the chase, 
And o'er the sunny moumains tracks the deer; 

Or where he finds each long-extinguished race, 
And sees, once more; the mighty mafflmoth icer 
The giant form which lies embedded here^ 

Of other years the sole remaining trace. 

Or, it may be, that still ye linger near 
The sleeping aahes, once your dearest pride; 

And, could your forms to mortal eye appear, 
Or the dark veil of death be thrown aside, 
Then might I see your restless shadows glule^ 

With watcnlul care, around these relics dear. 

If so, forgive the rude; unhallowed feet 

Which trod so thoughtless o'er your mighty dead. 
I would not thus profane their lone retreat, 

Nor trample where the sleeping warrior's head 

Lay pillowed on his everiasting bed. 
Age after age, still sunk in slumbers sweet. 

Farewell I and may you still in peace repose; 
Still o'er you may the flowers, untroddeo, b]oom» 

And softly wave to every breese that blows, 
Casting their fragrance on each lonely tomb, 
In which your tnbes sleep in earth's common 

And mingle with the day from which they roseu 



THE NORWEGIANS. 

Extreme poverty in some narts of Norway causes a 
paucity of articles that may be almost regarded as ne- 
cessary to the comforts of life. In some houses the 
vrhole stock of utensils are — one laree iron pot, an axe, 
one knife, and half a dozen wooden bowls and spoons. 
The severity of the climate obliges the people to sleep 
in their on^ room that has a fire-place, and in one 
large bed, like a deal box, into which they all creep; 
some straw is spread at the bottom, and sheep sldns 
serve for covering. They seem to have scarcely a fixed 
hour for sleep, but each gets in by day as he finds him- 
self tired. The swampy land they labour in prevents 
the women's bare feet, or their miserable remnants of 
shoes and stockings, from ever being clean; but their 
tables and what utensils they have, are generally «»t- 
less. Destitute as they are of every worldly comfort, 
two or three religious books are to be* found in every 
house. The hope of the weary and heavy iaden in 
evefy dime, is not denied to these poor sojoomers in 
the valley of tears. 
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the Ijlbrary on or before the last date 
stamped below. 

A flne of five cents a day is incurred 
J>7 retaining it beyond the specified 
time. 
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